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•No.  LXXXVIU. 

Mr  John  Grame  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

I  AM  going  to  tell  your  Majesty  tliat  the  delays  of  the  French  Court  to 
pay  the  gratiflcatUma  of  our  distressed  countrymen  gives  the  Prince  a  very 
hard  and  troublesome  game  to  play,  it  being  natural  for  people  in  want  to  be 
out  of  humour,  and  chagrin  always  producing  discontent  and  complaints,  nor 
do  I  see  any  way  to  remedy  this  embarras,  but  by  lodging  a  sum  of  money  in  a 
Banker's  hands  for  the  subsistence  of  tiiose  gentlemen,  until  such  time  as  the 
gratifications  are  pay'd.  At  the  same  time  I  don't  know  how  the  Prince  him* 
self,  with  his  &mily,  will  be  able  to  subsist,  seeing  no  visible  fund  he  lias  for 
tliat  purpose.  In  short,  I  can  compare  our  situation  to  nothing  better  than  an 
immense  labyrinth,  without  an  ell  of  thread  to  conduct  us  out  of  iL 

PoiSSY,  May  22dt  1747. 


No.  LXXXIX. 

Extract  of  a  letter, —  The  Chevalierde  St  George  to  Prince  Charles » 

24th  May,  1747. 

Without  necessity,  I  wish  you  would  not  multiply  Couriers,  for  it  is  a  great 
expense  to  both  of  us,  and  I  really  don't  see  the  use  there  was  of  sending  the 
present  one.  I  am  very  sorry  you  don't  approve  the  Duke's  journey.  For  my 
part  I  take  it  to  be  a  thing  pretty  indifferent  in  itself  the  moment  you  are  in 
France;  for  as  for  you,  indeed  it  would  be  very  wrong  you  should  quit  that 
country  as  long  as  you  can  stay  in  it.     But  there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt 
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the  younger  brother  and  the  elder  in  all  respects,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
grudge  me  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  at  least,  since  I  cannot  hope  to  Imve 
that  of  seeing  you  either  so  soon  or  so  easily.     His  being  at  Rome  will  not 
make  you  be  sent  out  of  France,  and  as  long  as  you  are  in  that  country  the 
Politicians  of  that  Court  can  be  noways  concerned  whether  your  brother  is 
there  or  not,  and  he  may  allways  return  when  he  pleases.    He  has  been  refused 
leave  to  make  the  campaign  ;  he  was  of  no  use  to  you  ;  he  did  not  live  with 
you ;  and  tliese  circumstances  considered,  I  own  I  think  he  will  pass  the  summer 
much  more  agreeably  and  decently  at  Rome,  than  he  could  have  done  at  Paris. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  first  account  I  had  of  his  journey  was  by  your  letter,  and 
by  one  the  Courier  brouglit  me  from  him,  having  met  him  in  Switzerland  ;  but 
both  you  and  he  knew  that  I  have  long  wished  to  see  him  here,  and  he  could 
not  doubt  of  my  approving  the  step  he  took,  which  I  cannot  but  take  kindly  of 
him,  and  which  will  do  him  no  dishonor  in  the  world  by  shewing  the  respect 
and  tenderness  he  has  for  me  at  a  time  he  had  no  particular  motive  to  hinder 
him  from  giving  me  that  mark  of  both.     It  was  certainly  not  according  to  rule 
that  he  should  undertake  his  journey  without  taking  leave  of  you  in  person  ; 
but  I  must  confess  I  cannot  blame  him  for  it,  and  you  really  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  take  that  amiss  of  him  ;  he  knew  I  would  approve  tlie  step  he  took  ; 
he  was  resolved  to  take  it,  and  thought  perhaps  you  might  not  approve  of  it, 
and  therefore  would  naturally  think  that  it  would  be  mpre  respectful  and  kind 
on  his  side  to  inform  you  of  it  rather  by  letter  than  by  word  of  mouth,  and  of 
all  people  you  cannot  blame  that  way  of  thinking,  since  on  much  more  import- 
ant occasions  you  have  acted  towards  me  as  he  has  now  done  towards  you,  and 
that  does  not,  you  see,  hinder  us  from  being  very  good  friends  togetlier,  nor 
should,  nor  will,  I  hope,  ever  hinder  your  being  so  with  your  brother,  whose 
dependence  you  know  must  always  be  on  me.     I  have  writ  thus  much  at  my 
leisure  on  this  subject,  on  which  I  don't  believe  I  sliall  have  any  thing  to  add 
after  I  have  seen  the  Duke,  tho*  1  wont  despatch  your  Courier  till  after  his 
arrival. 

I  remark  what  you  say  as  to  Sir  J.  Gra&me  and  O'bryen.  What  I  writ  to  yoti 
by  0*Sullivan  will  make  all  these  matters  easy  to  you,  as  I  don't  intend  to  med- 
dle any  more  in  politicks,  as  I  have  wrote  to  you.  I  leave  you  sole  master  in 
all  those  affairs,  and  to  choose  and  employ  wliom  you  think  fit  in  them,  while 
neither  I  nor  any  that  may  depend  upon  me  will  any  ways  interfere  in  such 
matters,  and  upon  what  I  have  already  writ  to  O'bryen,  he  may  perhaps  soon 
come  here.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  about  me  one  I  justly  value, 
and  you  will  not  perhaps  be  sorry  to  have  him  at  a  distance  from  you.  Enfin, 
my  dear  child,  you  see  I  don't  care  to  constrain  you  in  any  thing.  I  pray  God 
to  direct  you  always  for  the  best,  while  you  may  be  sure  1  shall  always  endea- 
vour to  be  of  what  service  I  can  to  you  as  occasions  may  offer,  and  will  always 
give  you  my  best  advice  when  yon  ask,  or  when  1  think  it  may  be  of  use  to 
you ;  but  that  directly  to  yourself,  for  I  will  not  correspond  on  publick  matters 
with  any  body  else. 

I  remark  wliat  you  say  of  Lord  Sempil.  I  am  affrayed  he  has  not  been 
A  good  economist,  after  having  given  him  for  some  time  at  the  rate  of  4000 
livres  a-year,  which  I  think,  with  a  little  management,  might  maintain  him  in  a 
private  way. 
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No.  XC- 

Extract  of  a  Letter, — the  same  to  the  same, 

SM  lAy,  1747. 

I  snouLo  have  ackiiowledged  before  the  leMpC  djomt  letter  of  the  lit  Ifey; 
»  I  mfMBt  nofw  abo  those  of  the  7th,  mod  Sir  John^of  the  M.    Tlie  hMtwoald 
give  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  I  ooaM  fStML  yon  were  hi  the  anger  he  re- 
presents you  against  yoar  brother,  shice  that  does  not  appear  bf  jtmr  letter  to 
me,  and  I  own  I  cannot  see  that  either  yon  or  I  can  complain  of  OlMyen  for 
having  forwarded  a  letter  of  your  brother  to  the  King  of  Franee,  when  he  had 
no  directions  to  the  contrary;  and  whatever  you  mi^  think,  01>ryen  knew  m^ 
thing  oC  the  Duke's  journey  before  he  parted,  and  Mr  de  Fieussieux  has  made 
a  mighty  civil  answer  and  approbaUon  of  the  journey  In  the  Kin^s  name  in 
return  to  the  Dnke*s  letter.    I  hope  in  God  neither  yourself,  nor  none  who 
may  be  supposed  to  be  in  your  confidence,  will  speak  as  you  and  Sir  John  now 
write  to  me  on  those  two  articles,  for  it  would  really  be  giving  you  a  ridicule^ 
and  doing  you  a  disservice ;  and  if  you  don't  take  care,  I  see  but  too  plainly 
you  will  soon  become  the  victim  and  sprnfice  of  other  peopM  passions. 


•^O.   XCI. 

Extract  of  a  Letter ^^-^Mr  Drummond  of  BochaUfy  to  Mr  Edgar, 

Paus,  81if  Uag.  1747. 

Oua  good  friend  Lord  Lovat  is  indeed  no  more.  Hb  Majesty  has  lost  in  him 
ane  able  and  zealous  asserter  of  his  just  rights,  one  of  the  best  heads  and  hearts 
that  was  in  bis  dominions  ;  his  country  has  lost  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
patriots  it  had  at  any  time,  and  his  relations  and  intimate  acquaintances  a  most 
&ithful  friend  tn  all  their  necessities  and  wants.  There  havje  been  many  excep- 
tions made  against  his  character,  which  the  necessities  of  the  times  and  the  par- 
ticular unhappy  situation  of  his  family  at  his  setting  out  into  the  world  can 
only  account  for.  But  to  consider  his  whole  life  in  gross,  we  must  allow  htm 
to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  men,  of  the  soundest  head,  firmest  mind, 
and  best  heart  that  our  ooimtry  has  at  any  time  produced ;  one  who  never  lost 
the  point  he  had  in  view,  whose  surprising  presence  of  mind  in  all  events  gave 
occasion  to  his  seizing  opportunities  of  succeeding  in  things  by  the  ablest  thought 
impracticable,  and  quite  out  of  the  sight  of  the  common  rate  of  mankind.  His 
equality  and  rather  cheerfulness  than  dejection  of  mind  in  the  last  days  of 
life,  and  the  easy  civil  behaviour  with  resignation,  with  which  he  became  a 
sacrifice  to  bis  duty  and  the  royal  cause,  have  reconciled  the  world  to  him. 
Every  mortal  is  now  satisfied  that  his  sentiments  were  always  the  same,  equally 
just  and  honourable,  and  that  the  innumerable  difficulties  he  had  to  conquer  in 
the  settlement  of  his  clan  and  private  family,  made  it  necessary  to  cover  them, 
by  means  that  often  rendered  his  character  equivocal  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
We  have  now  only  in  lieu  of  him,  his  son,  a  youth  of  sense,  spirit,  and  appli- 
cation, bred  up  in  right  sentimenta,  which  I  am  hopeful  will  not  be  perverted 
by  the  trials  he  undergoes,  or  the  designing  artful  wickedness  that  now  surrounds 
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him.    If  he  could  be  recovered  out  of  their  hands,  I  am  certain  it  is  firmly  in- 
culcated by  his  father,  that  he  trust,  and  be  absolutely  directed  in  every  thing  ^7' 
by  your  friend  Walker.*  "J* 

As  for  the  iufiimous  Secretary,!  you  mention  he  is  so  low  and  now  so  publick 
a  traitor,  that  he  cannot  but  appear  to  have  been  a  disgraceful  instrument  in  the 

hands  of  Credon  j:  and  Trebby,§  the  first  so  blinded  with  the  furious  ambition  '^ 

of  governing  his  young  master  and  his  afiairs,  that  he  appears  to  have  choose  to  ' 

see  our  unhappy  young  Prince  perish,  and  all  nature  with  him,  rather  than  that  •'*^ 

the  world  should  doubt  of  the  ascendant  he  had  over  his  mind,  at  the  same  time  f|^ 

that  he  wished,  I  believe,  seriously  a  restoration ;  but  such  a  one  as  would  have  ^' 

laid  the  foundation  of  endless  miseries  to  our  unhappy  island.    The  second,  who  ^ 

now  succeeds  by  the  influence  the  first  had,  is  a  monster  of  a  quite  different  j 

turn :  trick,  falsehood,  deceit,  and  imposition,  joined  to  these  qualities  that  '^ 

make  up  a  thorough  sycophant,  such  as  fawning  on  every  one  he  knows,  parti-  '  \ 


*  No.  XCII. 

Young  Lochiel  to  Mr  Edgar, 
Sib, 

I  RECEIVED  yours  of  the  2d  May,  and  one  from  Lord  George  Murray, 
and  have  received  his  Majesty*s  letter  to  my  cousin  in  return  to  those  he  wrote 

«  Drummond  here  means- himself.  +  Murray. 

X  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan.  §  Ke  ]y. 


cularly  those  he  hates  most,  and  never  contradicting  or  opposing  any  man's  opin-  "^^ 

ion,  are  the  rules  of  his  policy ;  but  so  silly  and  dreaming,  that  in  his  desire  of  ^ 

entertaining  or  pleasing  either  himself,  or  those  he  happens  to  be  with,  however  ^ 

hated  by  him,  he  drops  imperfect  insinuations,  from  which,  in  a  few  days,  you  ,^* 

gather  all  he  has  in  his  heart ;  and  such  a  fool,  that  in  companys  where  he  ' 

thinks  himself  safe  of  his  country  people,  he  insinuates  that  it  is  not  their  in-  ■  ^ 

terest  there  be  any  restoration  while  the   King  lives,  which  he  says  can-  \^ 

not  be  long,  and  thus  introduces  the  Prince's  health.  One  of  these  entertain- 
ments he  dayly  frequently  happened  to  be  later  at  noon  than  ordinary  at  my 
Lady  Redmond's  house,  which  occasioned  the  Lady  Kenmare  visiting  there, 
and  her  being  introduced  to  the  company  before  dinner  was  over,  she  soon  after 
was  surprised  and  shocked  to  hear  them  begin  the  Prince's  health  after  dinner 
without  mentioning  the  King.  Her  Ladyship  could  not  bear  it,  and  said  it  was 
new  to  her  to  see  people  forget  the  respect  due  to  the  King.  Kelly  immedi- 
ately answered.  Madam,  you  are  old-&shioned, — these  fashions  are  out  of  date. 
She  said  that  she  really  was  old-fashioned,  and  hoped  God  would  preserve  her 
always  sense  and  duty  enough  to  continue  so,  on  which  she  took  a  glass,  and 
said,  God  save  and  preserve  our  King,  and  grant  him  long  life  and  a  happy  reign 
over  us. 

Murray's  evidence  is  now  become  Jess  to  be  dreaded  than  at  first :  the  many 
lies  he  has  mixed  with  some  truths  are  so  glaring,  that  even  Hanoverian-Eng- 
lish begin  to  blush  to  lay  great  stress  on  what  he  says.  This  renders  our  appre- 
hensions less  on  a  certain  subject  I  wrote  to  you  of. 

Lord  George  Murray  is  not  yet  arrived  here.  I  am  hopeful  we  will  find  in 
him  when  he  does  arrive  some  thing  equal  to  the  character  men  of  best  sense 
and  greatest  spirit  were  in  the  Prince's  army,  give  of  him. 
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some  time  ago.  I  cannot  miss  to  observe  the  friendship  and  care  with  which 
you  are  so  good  as  notice  every  thing  that  concerns  me.  •  It  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure in  tlie  mean  time,  and  will  grow  in  proportion  as  you  afford  me  opportu* 
nities  of  making  grateful  returns.  ^ 

As  for  the  hopes  you  would  gladly  entertain  of  seeing  a  more  happy  prospect 
of  affairs,  I  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Lumley*  and  my  cousin f  very  AiUy 
to  his  Majesty  on  that  important  subject,  and  by  a  view  of  the  state  of  tliingp 
both  here  and  at  home,  am  persuaded  we  have  solid  grounds  to  hope  for  a  speedy 
cooapletion  of  all  we  wish,  since  we  have  been  assured  by  the  gentleman  that  is 
lately  arrived  from  you  of  his  Majesty's  firm  state  of  health,  and  of  his  entering 
into  his  afiairs  with  his  usual  application  and  truly  royall  wisdom.  This  com- 
fortable account  has  raised  our  spirits  as  much  as  contrary  surmises  had  before 
depressed  them,  and  determined  us  to  exert  ourselves  with  new  vigour,  being 
fully  convinced,  as  indeed  all  faithful  subjects  on  this  side  of  the  sea  must  be, 
'that  if  we  were  so  unhappy  as  to  be  deprived  of  his  Majesty  before  our  Princes 
acquire  more  knowledge  and  experience,  all  our  endeavours  to  serve  the  royall 
family  would  be  fruitless  and  vain.  I  thank  Grod  we  have  now  the  comfort  to 
be  assured  that  our  fears  in  that  respect  are  witliout  foundation. 

My  brother,  who  is  come  here  some  time  ago,  is  very  acknowledging  for  the 
attention  with  which  you  mention  him,  and  will  endeavour  to  deserve  the  good 
opinion  you  express  of  him.  He  was  perfectly  sensible  of  all  the  inconveni- 
ences that  would  have  attended  the  message  imposed  upon  him,  and  so  is  over- 
joyed that  I  prevailed  with  Trebby  j:  to  get  it  recalled.  I  am  always  with  sin- 
cere friendship. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Donald  Cahteron. 

Pabis^  jum  )st,  1747. 


No.  XCIII. 

Extract  of  a  letter,-^  The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles, 

6th  June,  1747. 

I  HOPE  in  God  you  will  not  think  of  getting  Lord  George  secured  after 
all  I  have  writ  to  you  about  him,  and  that  you  will  receive  him  at  least 
civilly;  for  whatever  you  may  think,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  your  being  unkind 
to  him  would  certainly  do  you  more  hurt  than  any  he  ever  could,  tho'  he  in- 
tended it.  His  coming  to  Rome,  his  now  going  to  you  to  Paris,  and  his  re- 
solution of  living  a  retired  life  in  Flanders,  are,  I  think,  proofs  without  reply 
that  he  is  not  the  ill  man  you  suspect  Iiim  to  be,  and  as  he  neither  pretends  to 
stay  in  France,  or  to  meddle  in  business,  I  think  it  should  cost  you  little  to  be 
civil  to  him  for  the  very  short  time  he  will  be  in  that  country. 

*  Sempil.  f  Drummond  of  Bochaldy  t  Kslly. 
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No.  XCIV. 
The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  the  King  of  France. 

k  klMMOi  Of  M.  Juin,  1747. 
MONSIKUA  HON  FrEBE  ET  CoUSIN, 

C'etoit  une  sensible  satisfaction  pour  moy  d  apprendre  que  Y.  M 
avoit  approuT^e  la  voyage  que  mon  second  Fils  a  fait  en  ce  pais  cy  et  quelle 
Tavoit  en  meme  terns  bien  voulu  assurer  de  la  continuation  de  ses  bont^.  II 
y  a  long  terns  il  est  vray  que  J'ai  souhait^  de  le  revoir,  mais  je  ne  prevoyois 
point  que  J*aurois  eu  sitot  cette  consolation  et  Tal  bientot  appris  de  lui  meme 
que  sa  tendresse  pour  moy  n'^toit  pas  I'unique  objet  de  ce  voyage,  mais  qu*i| 
Tavoit  entrepris  princtpalement  pour  me  consulter  et  m*oeu?rir  son  coeur  sur  sa 
vocation  a  T^tat  ecclesiastiqua  II  a  toujours  M  port6  k  la  Pi^t^  d^  son  en- 
fance,  et  la  conduite  qu*il  a  tenu  dans  la  monde  jusqu  a  I'age  de  22  ans,  me  sont 
des  preuves  non  equivoques  de  la  purete  de  ses  intentions  et  de  la  verit6  de  sa 
vocation.  De  sorte  que  J'aurois  cru  resister  h  la  volont6  de  Dieu  si  je  me  fut 
opposer  h  ses  pieux  desirs.  Cependant  nous  n'avons  pas  voulus  ni  lui  ni  moy 
prendre  notre  derniere  resolution  sans  consulter  premierement  le  St  P^re  lequel 
pour  nous  faire  mieux  sentir  qu'il  apprenoit  son  desseign  m'o0ert  de  lui  donner 
le  chapeau  du  Cardinal,  et  il  le  lui  donnera  en  effet  apr^  la  St  P&re  k  son  re- 
tour  h  Rome,  Comme  V.  M .  Tapprendra  aussi  de  sa  S^  Nonce.  De  mon  cote 
Je  n*ai  pas  voulu  tarder  k  en  instruire  Y.  M.  me  flattant  qu'elle  voudra  bien  y 
donner  son  agr^ment  et  son  approbation,  et  qu'elle  voudra  bien  aussi  continuer 
sa  protection  et  ses  bontes  a  mon  Fils,  surtout  dans  un  tems  ou  il  embrace  nn 
6tat  qui  facilitera  ^  Y.  M.  les  moyens  de  lui  en  donner  des  marques  et  k  lui  cause 
des  les  meriter  plain  de  confiance  dans  ses  genereuses  dispositions  envers  nous. 
Je  la  prie  tr^  instamment  d'etre  fortement  persuade,  que  mon  respecteux  at- 
tachement  et  amiti^,  avec  les  sentiments  de  la  plus  vive  reconnoissance  ne  fine- 
ront  qu'  avec  ma  vie. 


•  No.  XCV. 

Mr  Theodore  Hag  to  Mr  Edgar, 

BOULOGNS-BUa^MER,  lOth  JwUf  1747. 

Sir, 

I  HAD  tlie  honor  of  writing  you  the  26th  April  last  in  answer  to 
your  regarded  (avor  of  14tb  April,  that,  according  to  your  desire,  I  would  order 
the  £60  sterling  to  be  paid  to  my  Lady  Balmerino.  By  yesterday's  post  our 
correspondent  sends  me  her  Ladyship's  receipt,  dated  18th  May  last,  O.S.,  for 
above  sum,  and  here  I  send  it  you  inclosed :  he  writes  me  this  came  in  veiy 
good  season,  and  that  she  set  out  for  Scotland  next  day. 

I  am.  Sec, 

Theodokk  Hat. 
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•No.  XCVI. 

'  lx>N]x»r,  18(&  Jfd^,  1747— Received  from  Mema.  Charlet  Aod  Hugh  Smidi 
of  Boulogne,  by  the  liands  of  John  Ker»  Sixty  poniMb  fCerlin^  for  whiefa  givea 
two  receipts  of  this  date  by 

j£60.  Bf.  Balmumno. 


•  No.  XCVII. 

The  Chevalier  de  Si  Gtwrge  to  Prince  CharUe. 

Albano,  /mm  JSIA,  1747. 

I  BMow  not  whether  you  will  be  surprited^  my  desresi  Carluccio,  when  I  tell 
yoo  that  your  brother  will  be  made  a  Cardinal  the  first  days  of  next  month. 
Naturally  speaking,  yon  should  have  been  consulted  about  a  resolution  of  that 
kind  before  it  had  been  executed ;  bat  as  the  Duke  and  I  were  unalterably 
determined  on  the  matter,  and  that  we  foresaw  you  might  probably  not  approve 
of  it,  we  thought  it  would  be  showing  you  more  regard,  and  that  it  would  be 
even  more  agreeable  to  you,  that  the  thing  should  be  done  before  your  answer 
could  come  here,  and  to  have  it  in  your  power  to  say  it  was  done  without  your 
knowledge  or  approbation.  It  is  very  true  I  did  not  expect  to  have  seen  the 
Duke  here  so  soon,  and  that  his  tenderness  and  affection  for  me  prompted  him 
to  undertake  that  journey :  but  after  I  had  seen  him,  I  soon  found  tliat  his  chief 
motive  for  it  was  to  discourse  with  me  fully  and  freely  on  the  vocation  he  had 
long  had  to  embrace  an  ecclesiastical  state,  and  which  he  had  so  long  concealed 
from  me  and  kept  to  himself,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  having  it  in  his  power 
of  being  of  some  use  to  you  in  the  late  conjunctures.  But  the  case  is  now 
altered,  and,  as  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  sincerity  and  solidity  of  his  vocation, 
I  should  think  it  a  resisting  the  will  of  God,  and  acting  directly  against  my  con* 
science,  if  I  should  pretend  to  constrain  him  in  a  matter  which  so  nearly  con- 
cerns him.  The  maxims  I  have  bred  you  up  in  and  have  always  followed,  of 
not  constraining  others  in  matters  of  religion,  did  not  a  little  help  to  determine 
me  on  the  present  occasion,  since  it  would  be  a  monstrous  proposition  that  a 
King  should  be  a  &ther  of  his  people  and  a  tyrant  to  his  children.  After  this 
I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  my  dearest  Carluccio.  that  motives  of  conscience 
and  equity  liave  not  alone  determined  me  in  this  particular ;  and  that,  when  I 
seriously  considered  all  that  has  past  in  relation  to  the  Duke  for  some  years 
bygone,  bad  he  not  had  the  vocation  be  has,  I  should  have  used  my  best  en- 
deavours, and  all  arguments,  to  haye  induced  him  to  embrace  that  state.  If 
Providence  has  made  you  the  elder  brother  he  is  as  much  my  son  as  you,  and 
my  paternal  care  and  affection  are  equally  to  be  extended  to  you  and  him;  so 
that  I  should  have,  thought  I  had  greatly  billed  in  both  towards  him  had  I  not 
endeavoured  by  all  means  to  secure  him,  as  much  as  in  me  lay,  that  tranquillity 
and  liappiness  which  I  was  sensible  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  in  any 
other  state.  You  will  understand  all  I  mean  withont  my  enlarging  farther  on 
this  last  so  disagreeable  article,  and  you  cannot,  I  am  sure,  complain  that  I  deprive 
you  of  any  service  the  Duke  might  have  been  to  you,  since  you  must  be  sensible 
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that,  ail  tilings  considered,  be  would  have  been  useless  to  you  remaiu  --^^ — 
world.    But  let  us  look  forward  and  not  backward.     The  res4dlution  is  taken 
and  will  be  exeAited  before  your  answer  to  thb  can  come  here.     If  you  think 
proper  to  say  you  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  do  not  approve  it,  I  s^iall  not  take  it 
amiss  of  you  ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  let  not  a  step  which,  natuildly  speaking, 
should  secure  peace  and  union  amongst  us  for  the  rest  of  our  days,  become  s. 
subject  of  scandal  and  eclat  which  would  fall  heavyer  upon  you  than  upon  us 
in  oiir  present  situation,  and  which  a  filial  and  brotherly  conduct  in  you  will 
easily  prevent.     Your  silence  towards  your  brother,  and  what  you  writ  to  me 
about  him  since  he  left  Paris,  would  do  you  little  honor  if  they  were  known, 
and  are  mortifications  your  brother  did  not  deserve,  but  which  cannot  alter  his 
sentiments  towards  you.     He  now  writes  to  you  a  few  lines  himself,  but  I  for- 
bid him  entering  into  any  particulars,  since  it  would  be  giving  himself  and  you 
.in  useless  trouble  after  all  I  have  said  about  him  here. 

I  must  now  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22d  May,  with  Sir 
John's  of  the  same  date  to  me,  and  to  the  Duke.  Sir  John,  speaking  of  money 
matters,  says  you  are  in  a  labyrinth.  Give  me  leave  to  say  you  iiave  brouglit 
yourself  into  it,  and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  bring  you  out  of  it.  If  you  don't 
take  proper  ways  and  means  of  having  the  French  Court  pressed  and  sollicited 
about  the  payment  of  the  gratifications  to  the  Scots  gentlemen,  you  will  expose 
yourself  to  great  embarras,  and  them  to  be  in  distress,  all  which  might  have  been 
prevented,  and  you  at  least  not  have  been  in  want  had  you  accepted  of  the  French 
pension  and  allowed  such  matters  to  be  quietly  and  decently  managed  in  the 
method  I  had  put  them.  For  my  part  I  can  neither  send  you  money  nor  credit 
from  hence ;  but  as  I  ordered  O'Bryen  formerly  to  receive  the  pension  you  re-> 
fused,  and  applying  a  third  part  to  the  Duke's  use,  to  lay  out  the  other  two  at 
my  disposal  till  one  should  see  what  you  would  do  in  that  afiair,  I  can  out  of 
that  money  give  you  40,000  livres,  and  I  now  order  O'Bryen  to  put  that  sum 
into  O'Sullivan's  hands  for  you,  so  that  you  may  call  for  it  when  you  please, 
and  this  is  all  I  can  do  or  say  on  these  matters. 

I  see  you  don't  approve  of  the  idea  I  had  of  a  marriage  for  you.  I  heartily 
wish  you  may  find  a  better  match,  and  shall  pray  God  to  direct  you  in  that  and 
every  thing  else.  When  I  have  given  you  my  advice,  and  told  you  my  thoughts, 
I  have  done  my  part  and  discharged  my  own  conscience,  and  I  shall  not  now 
importune  you  with  repetitions,  which  would,  I  am  affrayed,  be  of  no  use,  con- 
sidering the  maxims  and  systems  I  see  you  are  imbued  with  and  attached  to, 
and  which  altho',  if  not  drawn  too  far,  may  be  right  and  good  in  themselves,  as 
I  am  persuaded  they  are  in  your  intention  ;  yet,  in  the  manner  you  now  apply 
them,  I  but  too  plainly  see  they  will  be  your  ruin,  first  abroad  and  at  last  even 
at  home,  whatever  may  be  your  ideas  of  popularity  in  respect  of  the  last. 

I  have  determined  to  send  for  the  two  Mr  Fotheringhams  you  name  to  Edgar 
and  Mr  Dormer,  by  which  you  may  see  my  desire  of  doing  what  may  be  agree- 
able to  you,  but  when  I  have  once  them  it  will  be  as  much  as  I  shall  want,  and 
so  pray  recommend  no  more  to  me  to  be  sent  for  here. 

I  understand  the  Duke's  maitre  d' Hotel,  Francisco  and  Ludovico,  the  valet- 
de-chambre  and  the  footman,  are  now  with  you.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  keep 
the  two  last,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  stay  with  you,  you  are  master;  but  as 
for  the  maitre  d' Hotel,  I  find  he  is  so  clever  and  intelligent  a  man  that  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  him  here,  where  it  is  hard  to  get  such  sort  of  servants,  whereas 
in  France  you  can  find  them  much  more  easily,  so  I  wish  you  would  allovv  him 
to  come  into  this  country,  if  he  is  willing  to  do  so. 

Here  is,  I  think,  enough  for  one  letter,  and  perhaps  more  tlian  you  would 
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have  wislied  to  liave  foand  in  it,  but  at  least  I  hope  for  the.  fiitufe  mil  will  go 
with  peace  and  liarmony  amongst  us,  and  for  jrour  own  take  carry  at  least  with 
a  proper  decenoy  and  exterior  behaviour  towards  your  brother  and  me.  You 
must  be  sensible  that,  on  many  occasions,  I  have  had  reason  to  eompkin  of 
you»  aod  that  I  have  acted  for  this  long  while  towards  you  more  like  a  son  than 
a  &ther.  But  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  child,  nothing  of  all  that  sticks  with 
me,  and  I  forgive  you  the  more  sincerely  and  cordially  all  the  trouble  you  have 
given  me,  that  I  am  persuaded  it  was  not  your  intention  to  fiiill  towards  ne, 
and  that  I  shall  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  you  for  the  time  to  come,  since 
all  I  request  of  you  hereafter  is  your  personal  love  and  affection  for  me  and 
your  brother.  Those  who  may  have  had  their  own  views  in  endeavouring  to 
remove  us  from  your  aflbirs  have  compassed  their  end.  We  are  satisfyed  and 
you  remain  master ;  so  that  I  see  no  bone  of  contention  remaining,  nor  any 
possible  obstacle  to  a  perfect  peace  and  union  amongst  us  for  the  future.  God 
bless  my  dearest  Carluccio,  whom  I  tenderly  embrace.    I  am  all  yours. 

Jambs  R. 


No.   XCVIII. 

Prince  Henry  to  Prince  Charles, 

Dear  Bbothea, 

You  will  see  by  the  King's  letter  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  enter 
with  you  into  particulars,  so  all  I  shall  say  is,  tliat  no  change  of  state  can  ever 
alter  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  towards  a  brother  I  have  alwaise  loved  and 
respected,  may  be.  more  than  he  imagines,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  ,*  for  1 
am  sure  you  know  me  too  well  not  to  do  me  justice,  at  least  in  some  measure, 
in  those  respects,  whatever  you  may  think  of  the  step  I  now  take,  not  to  be  per- 
suaded that  I  am  unalterable  towards  you ;  and  .therefore  I  should  think  that 
I  wronged  you  if  I  should  fear  you  would  ever  alter  towards  me,  at  least  I  can 
assure  you,  you  will  never  have  reason  to  do  so,  but  that  in  my  new  state  it 
shall  be,  as  it  hath  always  been,  my  constant  study  to  deserve  your  love  and 
affection,  and  to  convince  you  of  mine. 


No.  XCIX. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles, 

20th  June,  1747. 

I  HAVB  received  my  dearest  Carluccio's  of  the  29th  May,  and  remark  what 
you  say  in  it  aboi^t  Lord  George  Murray^  and  on  the  supposition  of  a  new  ne- 
gociation  in  your  favour.  By  your  conduct  for  some  years  past  it  would  ap- 
pear you  don't  think  you  stand  much  in  need  of  my  advice  or  assistance;  but  in 
the  case  of  another  expedition  there  will  be  no  time  to  consult  me,  for  the 
French  will  probably  not  put  even  yourself  in  the  secret  till  the  time  of  execu- 
tion, and  then  you  must  of  necessity  act  according  to  the  best  of  your  judgment, 

•  What  follows  is  in  the  ChevUller's  hand-writing  in  the  original  draught  from  which 
this  is  taken. 

IV.  B 
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and  the  circumstances  of  affairs,  in  which  it  will  not  bf.  possible  for  me  to  be  of 
any  assistance  to  jrou  at  this  distance.  As  for  a  new  iJeclaratiOO  from  myself  I 
see  no  use  of  it  ;>  what  you  published  of  that  kind  while  you.  were  in  the  island 
sufficiently  declared  both  my  own  and  your  sentiments,  and  upoi>  another  occa- 
sion you  may  publbh  those  papers  anew,  with  declarations,  &c,  of  a  fresh  datt^, 
in  your  own  name,  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances  and  conjuncture*  and 
that  is  certainly  sufficient.  Your  Power  of  Regency,  altho'  during  pleasure, 
always  subsists  till  recalled ;  so  that,  whenever  you  are  a^in  in  any  of  tlie  Bri- 
tish dominions,  it  gives  you  full  power  and  authority  to  act  in  everything  as  you 
formerly  did  when  there.  This  is  all  I  can  say  on  this  subject,  and  in  all  others 
1  beseech  God  to  direct  you. 


No.  C. 

The  King  of  France  to  the  Pope, 

Tres  saint  Pere.—- J*ai  re^u  avec  beaucoup  de  satisfaction  la  lettre  par  lequelle 
votre  Saintet^  m*a  confi6  la  resolution  qu*elle  avoit  prise  de  conferer  incessam- 
ment  la  dignity  de  Cardinal  au  Due  d'Albanie  second  Fils  du  Chevalier  de  St 
Georges.  Les  t^moignages  avantageux  que  votre  Saintet6  rend  au  caract^re 
et  k  la  vocation  de  ce  jeune  Prince  justiffient  la  choix  qu'elle  fait  de  lui  pour 
I'admittre  dans  le  sacre  college,  dont  il  y  ^  lieu  d'esperer  qu*il  ne  sera  pas  moins 
un  des  principaux  ornaments  par  ses  qualit6s  personelles,  que  par  sa  naissance 
Je  ne  puis  aussi  qu'  approuver  les  egards  particuliers  que  V*  S^^  a  voulu  mar- 
quer  dans  cette  occasion  au  Chevalier  de  St  Georges  en  ne  differant  point  la 
consommation  d'une  affaire  qu'il  avoit  si  fortement  k  coeur,  et  Je  souhaite  que 
cet  ^venement  que  votre  Saintet^  regarde  comme  devant  donner  un  nouveau 
lustre  k  son  Pontificat,  procure  aussi  k  ce  Prince  toute  la  satisfaction  quil  s'cn 
promet    Je  suis  avec  un  respect  filial, 

Tres  Saint  P^re, 

Votre  tres  devot  Fils, 

Signi  Louis. 
Au  Camp  de  Parck,     ) 

le24thjuiny  1747.         5 


No.  CI. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles. 

4th  July,  1141, 

Your  letter  of  the  12th  June,  my  dearest  Carluccio,  was  of  equal  concern 
and  surprise  to  me.  You  seem  extremely  incensed  against  your  Brother  with- 
out explaining  for  what ;  and  it  is  very  plain  that  his  journey  here  could  not 
cause  that  wrath  and  anger  you  seem  to  be  in  against  him,  and  was,  I  thiuk, 
more  than  allowed  for  by  what  you  had  already  received  from  him ;  and  I  should 
have  thought  also  that  what  I  writ  to  you  on  that  subject  should  have  made 
you  quite  easy  upon  it  When  you  first  writ  to  me  on  that  matter  you  did  not 
appear  to  take  it  so  hot,  and  seemed  to  insist  chiefly  on  its  being  an  impolitick 
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Step  which  might  make  him  ran  the  risque  of  not  being  able  to  return  to  France^ 
if  a  peace  should  be  made  in  the  mean  time,  and  now,  instead  of  cooling  on  the 
matter,  one  would  think,  by  the  hard  usage  yon  give  him,  that  yon  were  leaolved 
he  should  not  return  to  you.  Enfin,  I  own  to  you  that  in  your  present  befaa* 
viour  towards  your  brother,  there  b  something  so  incomprehensible,  and  so  coin 
trary  to  your  natural  temper,  and  to  that  spirit  of  justice  and  mildness  which 
gained  you  so  much  honor  in  Scotland,  that  I  really  know  no  more  what  to 
make  or  think  of  you,  or  what  to  write  to  you  on  this  subject  One  thing,  in* 
deed,  is  but  too  plain,  and  that  is,  that  you  are  resoWed  to  have  no  more  to  do 
with  him,  and  I  suppose  you  had  a  mind  to  drive  him  to  take  out  of  despair  the 
party  he  is  now  taking  (tho*  unknown  to  you)  by  dioice.  That  party  is,  I  thank 
God,  now  so  freely  taken  by  his  promotion  yestarday,  and,  if  you  act  consistently 
to  yourself,  should  be  agreeable  to  you,  since  it  puts  him  in  such  a  situation  that 
you  need  never  more  hear  of  him  but  by  a  gazette,  while  it  also  dbpenscs  me 
from  being  further  troublesome  to  you  on  his  account.  I  shall  therefore  men- 
tion him  no  more  to  you,  and  I  have  forbid  him  to  write  to  you  till  such  time 
as  you  let  him  know  that  his  letters  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  since  his  silence  is 
the  only  way  you  have  now  left  him  to  shew  you  his  respect  and  tenderness. 

As  for  Sir  John  Graeme,  after  all  I  liave  said  to  you  that  I  would  meddle  no 
more  in  your  politick  affairs,  and  that  I  left  you  master  to  manage  them  and 
employ  in  them  whom  you  please,  what  can  I  say  more ;  but  really,  one  would 
think,  you  were  not  at  the  trouble  of  reading  my  letters,  by  the  little  notice  you 
take  of  what  is  most  material  in  them.  My  dear  child,  my  tenderness  for  you 
must  be  great  to  be  proof  against  your  conduct  for  some  time  past,  and  yet  it  is 
still  such  that  I  can  say  with  truth  tliat  I  am  more  concerned  for  what  you  will 
one  day  suffer  by  it  yourself  than  for  what  it  hath  made  your  brother  and  1 
suffer  in  the  mean  time ;  but  for  the  future  leave  us  at  peace,  at  least  for  your 
own  sake,  since  we  pretend  to  our  seeking  nothing  from  you,  that  we  shall  con- 
strain you  in  nothing,  and  have  taken  our  party.  Do  not  think,  my  dear  child, 
I  say  any  thing  here  out  of  pique  or  passion.  I  bewail  your  misfortune  and 
your  ruin,  which  I  see  I  cannot  prevent,  and  all  I  have  left  to  do  is  to  pray  for 
you.* 

Mr  St  Clair  arrived  here  Sunday  night  with  Stafford's  whip  and  the  cross  you 
sent  me,  for  which  I  thank  you  very  kindly,  it  being  a  very  respectable  pre- 
sent. In  consideration  of  what  you  say  of  him  in  yours  of  the  18th  June,  I 
now  give  him  a  Brevet  of  Colonel  antedated,  by  which  expedient  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  please  you  and  to  gratify  a  deserving  subject,  witli- 
out  breaking  a  rule  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest 
Carluccio,  whom  I  tenderly  embrace. 


No.  CII. 

Prince  Charles  to  the  King  of  France^  from  the  original  draught  in  the 

Prince's  hand-writing. 

MONSIEUB  KON  FrERE  ET  CoUSIN, 

Je  ne  puis  pas  exprimer  la  joye  que  j'ay  eu  en  recevant  la  noii- 
velle  que  V.  M.  a  gagn^e  une  complette  victoire  sur  ses  enemis.    Je  me  flatte 

*  The  words  following  vrere  In  the  original  draught,  but  are  scored  out — *'  And  if  my 
letteis  are  disagreeable  to  you,  you  have  but  to  say  so,  and  1  will  write  you  no  more." 
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quelle  et  persuade  de  mon  respectueuse  attachement  comme  aussi  de  Timpatience 
dans  laquelle  je  suis  d^etre  en  Hat  de  lui  en  donner  des  preuves  rSelles  et  effec- 
tives de  reconnoissances  et  si  j'ose  dire  d'amitiA,    J'ai  I'honneur  d'etre, 

Monsieur  mon  Frire  et  Cousin, 
De  votre  Majesty, 

Le  bon  Fr^re  et  Cousin, 

Charles  P. 
St  Oubn,  le  6  Jvliets  1747. 


No.  cm. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles. 

llthJttfy,  1747. 

I  HAVE  received  my  dearest  Carluccio's  of  the  18th  June,  and  remark  what 
you  say  of  the  letters  you  had  got  lately  from  England.  I  am  glad  they  have 
lowered  their  pretensions  as  to  the  number  of  troops  demanded,  tho*  I  fear  the 
French  will  even  find  it  difficult  enough  to  transport  12,000  men ;  but  for  that 
there  is  no  remedy,  and  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  they  will  certainly  do  for  you 
what  they  can. 


*No.  CIV. 

Lord  Oeorge  Murray  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 

Sir, 

HowETER  unwilling  I  am  to  give  your  Majestye  the  trouble  of  a 
letter,  yet  I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  Majestye,  that,  having  arrived 
here  the  10th  at  night,  I  next  day  informed  myself  where  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  staid.  I  design*d  to  have  gone  out  early  the  12th  to  St 
Ouen  to  have  pay*d  my  dutyfuU  respects  to  him,  but  having  received  the  in-^ 
clos'd  message  I  prepared  myself  to  sett  out  for  Germany,  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  leave  this  place  in  a  few  days.  In  any  parte  of  the  world  I  may  happen  to 
be  in,  and  in  whatever  situation,  I  shall  pray  for  your  Majestie*s  prosperity,  and 
that  of  your  sons,  and  my  distressed  country.  Whatever  misfortunes  may  at- 
tend me  I  shall  look  upon  as  small  in  comparison  with  what  you  all  suffer,  being, 
with  the  most  devoted  attachment. 

May  it  please  your  Majestie, 

Your  Majestie's 
Most  dutyfull  and  Faithful!  Subject  and  Servant, 

George  Murray. 
Paris,  IQth  Jult/,  1747. 
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•No.  CV. 

NotCt  or  Memorandum^  of  the  meuage  deliver ed^  referred  to  in  thefore" 

going  letter, 

Paris,  Utk  Jmlg,  1747,^9  ai  mighL 

I  WAS  at  this  momeot  called  to  the  door  by  a  gentleman  who  deliver'd  me 
the  following  message.  Thai  he  was  just  then  sent  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  oi 
Wales  at  St  Ouen,  who  had  heard  that  I  was  come  to  town,  that  his  R.  H.  de* 
sir'd  I  should  not  come  near  him,  for  that  he  would  not  see  me,  and  that  I  wouM 
do  well  to  leave  Paris  as  soon  as  I  could. 

I  ask'd  the  Gentleman  his  name,  who,  after  assuring  me  he  would  not  have 
deliyer'd  such  a  message  witBout  orders,  he  at  last  told  me  his  name  was  Mr 
Stafford.  I  desir'd  he  would  acquaint  H.  R.  H.  that  I  had  come  to  France  with 
no  other  design  but  to  pay  my  respects  to  him,  and  that  I  should  punctually 
obey  his  orders,  which  I  hop'd  Mr  Stafford  would  assure  H.  R.  H.  of. 

OlOaOS  MUREAT. 

The  moment  Mr  Stafford  was  gone  I  sat  down  and  wrote  what  had  past,  not 
to  trust  too  much  to  my  memory. 


•No.  CVI. 

The  Rev»  Myles  Macdonnell  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 

Most  Gracious  Soyereign, 

The  compliance  I  owe  to  your  Majesty's  dread,  commands,  and 
the  bent  of  my  own  natural  inclination,  will  not  permit  me  to  be  silent  upon 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York's  late  cliange  of  condition.  The  general 
distraction  is  only  equal  to  the  confusion  your  Majesty's  subjects  here  are  in, 
agreeing  in  nothing  so  unanimously  as  in  their  seeing  it  a  mortal  deadly  stroke 
to  the  cause,  especially  at  this  present  juncture,  when  the  war  is  at  the  height 
and  prosperous,  and  the  usurper's  general  pardon  just  published  at  home.  Many 
and  various  are  the  conjectures  as  well  as  the  resolutions  taken  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  I  am  heartily  grieved  (*tis  with  submission  I  say  it)  that  not  one  of 
them  is  favourable  to  your  Majesty's  person  or  cause.  The  people  at  home  were 
never  so  ripe,  so  well  disposed,  nor  in  greater  hopes  of  another  successful  at- 
tempt, being  determined  to  second  it  with  all  their  power,  to  make  amends  for 
their  late  supineness :  this  I  know  from  gentlemen  of  distinction  and  quality 
lately  come  from  England,  and  just  returned  thither.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade 
them,  that,  when  your  Majesty's  reasons  for  consenting  to  the  late  event  were 
known,  they  would icertainly  justify  the  proceeding :  this  is  all  I  could  say,  but, 
alas  !  that  will  be  of  little  force  at  home,  where  all  the  old  bugbears  of  popery, 
bigotry,  &c.  will  be  renewed  with  (I  am  afraid)  too  much  success,  wherefore  I 
humbly  apprehend,  and  with  the  utmost  submission  remonstrate,  that  it  will  be 
proper  to  dispatch  some  discreet  persons  to  England  speedily,  furnished  with  all 
the  arguments  and  reasons  imaginable,  to  justify  that  step,  and  ward  off,  if  pos- 
sible, the  dreadful  storm  the  cause  is  threatened  with  :  For  my  part,  I  am  de- 
termined to  go  at  all  hazards  to  throw  in  my  little  mite  of  assistance,  if  I  can 
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scrape  up  enough  to  carry  me,  but  shall  wait  for  the  return  of  tlie  post  to  know 
your  Majesty's  pleasure. 

His  U.  H.  the  Prince  (I  am  told,  for  I  don't  go  near  him)  has  shut  himself 
up  for  several  hours  alone  upon  his  hearing  that  news.  Tlie  Duke's  health  is 
no  more  drank  nor  his  name  mentioned  at  his  table :  be  is  teased  about  his 
safety,  and  made  to  believe  that  his  life  will  be  in  danger,  being  now  alone  and 
unmarried,  and  this  upon  a  report  that  the  Duke  is  to  go  into  holy  orders  im 
mediately,  &c. 

I  have  been  searching  my  poor  imagination  for  reasons  to  account  for  this 
sudden  resolution  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  can  find  no  other  except  that  he 
was  piqued  and  full  of  resentment  for  the  most  audacious,  base,  and  perfidious 
attempts  of  some  people  to  insult  and  vex  him,  at  least  to  ridicule  and  make 
him  unpopular.  Your  Majesty  was  as  little  spared.  Such,  I  hinted  in  my  last, 
I  cannot  say  whether  or  no  ?  This  highly  criminal  behaviour  of  those  wretches 
arrived  to  the  Duke's  knowledge,  but  I  don't  think  it  could  possibly  escape  him. 
I  call  Heaven  to  witness  my  terrors  and  dread  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  safety, 
which  I  can't  ceaJse  thinking  not  only  precarious,  but  in  imminent  danger,  whilst 
he  is  in  the  power  of  both  the  Kellys.  I  could  demonstrate  that  they  are  both 
of  them  false,  perfidious,  ambitious,  and  sordidly  avaricious,  at  least  in  private 
life,  and  indeed  it  ever  was  the  inherent  characteristic  of  their  respective  fami- 
lies. Thus  far  I  make  free  with  my  kindred  from  a  motive  inseparable  from 
my  duty,  and  therefore  I  do  most  solemnly  give  your  Majesty  a  warning  of  it 
in  discharge  of  said  duty. 

I  waited  upon  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  received  me  tolerably  well,  and  told 
me  I  must  not  expect  much.     I  am. 

Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

Your  Majesty's  most  loyal  and  dutiful  subject, 

Mtles  MacDonnell. 

Pabis,  July  Ibth,  1747. 


*No.  CVII. 

Frince  Charles  to  Mr  Edgar. 

St  Ouen,  ye  2Uh  July,  1747. 

I  HAVE  received  yours  of  the  4th  current,  and  send  you  here  inclosed  the 
tisual  letter.  Happy  would  I  be  to  have  happier  orders  and  chierfull  spirits, 
which  to  my  misfortune  my  friends  hinder  as  well  as  my  ennemys.  God  forgive 
the  last.     Having  not  strength  to  say  more,  I  remain, 

Charles  P. . 


*No.  CVIII. 

Mr  Theodore  Hay  to  the  same. 

Sir, 

I  THIS  day  received  the  honor  of  your  most  obliging  letter  of  4th 
current,  and,  pursuant  to  your  orders,  have  this  day  drawn  first  bill  on  Mr 
George  Waters,  senior,  for  the  ^60  advanced  my  Lady  Balmerino,  as  her  Lady- 
fefiip's  receipt  sent  you,  and  £30  advanced  Mr  Dalival,  &c. 
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Tlie  new  change  of  state  the  Duke  has  embraced  of  late  am  afntd  k  one  of 
the  greatest  checks  to  our  royal  family's  interest  in  England  that  has  happened 
since  they  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  abroad,  and  by  every  body  b  looked 
upon  of  much  worse  consequence  as  the  battle  of  Culloden.  God  Almighty 
grant  it  may  hot  be  the  cause  of  alienating  many  of  their  worthy  friencb  in 
England  from  tlieir  interest:  however  the  great  and  heroic  virtues  of  our 
Prince,  and  his  behaviour  when  in  England,  may  remedy  this  ftital  step,  as  he 
is  adored  by  his  friends  and  admired  by  his  enemies. 

I  am,  &c 

Thiodorb  Hay. 

Boulogne-sub-Mer,     7 
26th  Jitly,  1141.         S 


♦No.  CIX. 

Mr  George  Lutes,  principal  of  the  Scots  College  at  Paris,  to  Mr  Edgar. 

HoN°.  Dear  Sis, 

What  I  write  you  here  is  in  the  greatest  confidence,  liaving  greater 
trust  in  your  discretion  and  friendship  than  in  that  of  any  man  alive.  Upon 
the  one  hand  the  Cardinal  Duke  might  take  it  very  much  amiss  if  he  were  not 
complimented  by  us  upon  his  election,  as  I  know  he  is  by  the  English  Seminary 
here,  to  say  nothing  of  other  English  Communities,  and,  no  doubt,  by  most  of  all 
the  Irish  wherever  they  are.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  most  universal 
violent  dislike  among  all  our  country  folks  fiir  and  near,  from  the  Prince  him- 
self to  the  lowest  of  his  followers,  all  unanimously  crying  out  against  what  is 
done.  To  be  sure  you  have  many  a  letter  upon  the  subject.  This  b^ing  the 
case,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  let  my  letter  to. the  new  Cardinal,  (which  I  inclosed 
in  this  day*s  packet  to  Mr  Grant,)  get  out  of  your  hands  till  we  see  further  about 
it ;  nay  even  (if  necessary)  to  suppress  it  entirely,  so  much  the  more  that  the 
Duke,  knowing  the  situation  thb  college  is  in  among  all  our  country-folks  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  who  are  wellwishers  to  the  right  qiuse,  will,  I  hope,  easily 
excuse  us  for  the  bare  omission  of  a  compliment  at  this  present  time ;  whereas 
we  durst  never  hold  up  our  faces  here  if  our  letters  took  the  least  air  to  our 
countrymen's  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  magnify  every  thing 
we  say  beyond  measure,  and  yet  in  these  cases  people  must  say  something  that 
looks  great,  or  else  they  must  say  nothing  at  all.  As  I  know  to  whom  I  speak, 
and  one  who  sees  deeper  in  the  af&ir  than  I  do,  I  shall  add  no  more,  but  that 
I  am  with  the  strongiest  sense  of  your  kindness  on  all  occasions, 

Hon^.  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

G.  Innes. 
Paeis,  31<< /%,  1747. 

As  for  Bishop  Macdonald's  letter,  he  desires,  with  his  kind  service  to  you, 
tliat  his  letter  be  delivered ;  but  only  considering  the  present  juncture  of  af- 
fairs, that  it  be  kept  as  private  as  can  be.  If  you  thought  it  fit  I  send  my  let- 
ter to  the  Cardinal  Duke,  I  wrote  the  enclosed  for  him  in  another  strain  than  the 
former ;  but  all  this  I  leave  to  do  in  it  as  you  please.  My  eyes  allow  me  not 
to  write  over  what  I  here  send  you. 
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•No.  ex. 

The  Address  inclosed  in  the  foregoing  Letter, 

Mat  it  please  your  Royal  Eminence, 

After  wishing  your  Royal  Highness  all  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness in  your  new  dignity  of  Cardinal,  I  most  humbly  beg  of  your  Royal 
Highness  in  name  of  our  College  as  well  as  my  own,  to  take  under  your  royal 
protection,  both  as  a  Cardinal  of  our  royal  family  and  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Propaganda,  the  miserable  state  of  religion  in  our  poor 
country,  as  affairs  just  now  stand  in  it.  Such  a  favor  and  honor,  we  have  the 
greater  hopes  to  obtain  from  your  royal  Eminence,  tliat  among  all  other  virtu- 
ous endowments,  so  conspicuous  in  your  royal  Eminence's  person,  your  gener- 
ous compassion  and  goodness  towards  the  distressed,  is  what  we  surely  rely  oo, 
as  to  whatever  we  have  to  propose  either  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
our  poor  country  in  general,  or  that  of  our  college  in  particular. 

That  God  may  preserve  your  Royal  Eminence  long  for  the  good  of  his  church 
and  for  the  support  of  religion  in  our  nation  during  these  calamitous  times,  is 
the  ardent  wish  of  every  member  of  this  college,  and  particularly  of  him,  who, 
with  the  most  profound  respect,  has  the  honor  to  be. 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Eminence, 

Your  Royal  Eminence's  most  dutiful,  and  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

G.  Innes,  Principal  of  the  Scots  college  at  Paris, 

and  agent  in  France  for  the  clergy  missic 

in  Scotland. 
PAKia,  ZUt  Juljf,  1747. 


No.  CXI. 

Prince  Charles  to  M,  de  Puysieux, 

St  Ouen,  ^SAoyty  1747. 
Jb  prens  cette  occasion  Monsr.  de  vous  faire  scavoir  que  le  Chevalier  Graeme 
a  obtenu  du  Roy  mon  fr^re  la  permission  se  retirer  Tayant  demand^  plusieurs  fois. 
S.  M.  en  consideration  de  son  amiti^  et  des  longs  services  ne  pu  lui  refuser 
cette  grace.  Je  vous  prie  de  m'envoyer  pour  lui  un  passport  pour  demeurer 
en  France  sans  limiter  le  tems.  J'ai  remarqu^  ce  que  volis  dites  de  Taffair 
du  Sieur  Barisdal,  et  vous  envoyez  (a  word  here  illegible)  une  relation  des 
crimes  dont  il  y  accuse  qu*il  serait  impossible  de  prouver  ici  ayant  6t6  commis 
en  Ecosse  et  doit  j'avois  en  des  preuves  convaincantes  avant  que  de  partir  de 
ce  pais  la. 


No.  CXII. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles, 

Qth  August,  1747. 

I  have  received  my  dearest  Carluccio's  of  the  17th  July,  and  remark  with 
concern  what  you  say  in  it  of  your  Brother,  Lord  George,  and  the  money  I  had 
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offered  you ;  but  I  shall  not  give  you  any  trouble  at  present  on  those  inatten, 
tho'  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  am  the  more  afflicted  to  see  you  in  such  dispositions 
towards  your  brother. 


No.  CXIII. 

Prince  Charles  to  Lord  MarischaL 

Paris,  y«  \4th  A^gtui,  1747. 

As  the  King  has  now  left  me  entire  master  to  employ  those  who  are  most 
agreeable  to  me,  you  may  easily  believe  my  first  choice  would  light  upon  you. 
My  situation  is  more  critical,  and  requires  the  assistance  of  my  friends  more  than 
ever.  As  I  place  an  entire  confidence  in  you,  and  know  no  body  that  can  be  of 
more  service  to  me,  it  is  my  desire  you  should  joyn  me  with  all  oouTeoient  speed, 
for  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  your  loyalty  and  regard  for  yonr  bleeding 
country,  to  make  the  least  doubt  of  your  complyance,  especially  since  all  the 
causes  of  discontent  which  you  might  have  had  heretofore,  are  now  quite  re- 
moved. I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  to  assure  you  of  my  constant  esteem 
and  friendship. 

Chaslis  p. 


♦No.  CXIV. 
Answer  from  Lord  Marischal, 

Tasviso,  September  \^ih,  1747. 
Sir, 

I  HUMBLT  thank  your  Royal  Highness  for  the  good  opinion  you  are 
pleased  to  express  of  me ;  but  as  I  did  not  retire  from  all  affairs  witliout  a  cer- 
tainty how  useless  I  was,  and  allways  must  be,  and  tliat  my  broken  health  re- 
quired quiet  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  I  hope  your  Royal  Highness  will  forgive 
me,  that  I  continue  in  my  retreat,  wishing  your  Royal  Highness  may  find  better 
and  abler  counsellors,  and  having  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Sir, 
Your  Royal  Highness*  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Marisc^au 


•  No.  CXV. 


Mr  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  commonly  called  **  Old  GUnbucket^ 

to  Mr  Edgar, 
Dear  Sir, 

I  DOUBT  not  you  was  surprysed  I  neither  writ  since  1  came 
from  Rome ;  but  I  unluckily  left  the  key  you  gave  me  at  parting,  which  1  hope 
will  plead  my  excuse,  for  I  was  looked  pretty  close  to  after  I  got  home  for  some 
IV.  c 
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■ 

time  by  reason  of  representation  of  the  Dutchess  of  iiordon   !iad  given   Sir 
Robert  Walpole  that  I  was  gone  to  Rome,  and  her  grounds  were,  Mr  Peter 
Grant  the  Churchman,  (came  with  me  to  Rome,)  iiad  waited  of  her  at  New- 
castle, told  her  he  explscted  me  at  Newcastle,  and  waited  for  me  there   In 
order  to  go  with  him  to  Rome.     This  story  indeed  was  like  to  have  brought 
me  to  trouble ;  but  by  assistance  of  friends  I  got  over  it,  tho*  indeed  it  obliged 
me  to  act  very  cautiously ;  yet,  by  ways  and  means,  I  made  it  my  business 
to  keep  up  a  spirit  amongst  the  King's  friends  until  the  Prince  came,  who, 
I  had  the  happiness  to  wait  off  when  arrived,  (old  and  infirm  as  I  was,) 
amongst  the  first,  and  continued  with  him  till  that  fatal  and  unhappy  day  at 
Culloden,  and  since  that  time  it  is  not  possible  to  represent  what  dangers  and 
fatigue  his  Royal  Highness  underwent,  and,  for  my  part,  all  looks  on  me  as 
a  miracle  that  escaped,  considering  my  situation  of  health  and  age.     It  would 
be  too  long  a  tale  to  give  an  account  of  all;  but  I  thank  God  I  got  this 
length  after  all  this  misfortune  has  befallen  me.     I  do  not  despair,  but  hope 
to  live  to  see  the  King  restored,  is  my  earnest  prayers  and  wish.     I  am  now 
a  very  poor  man,  74  years  of  age,  banished  my  country  and  attainted, — my 
house  burnt,  my  wife  and  family  obliged  to  leave  the  country  where  I  lived, 
and  go  amongst  her  relations,  and   I,  (a  word  here    illegible,)  supported 
meanly  on  their  charity.     The  damned  government  of  England  had  such  spite 
and  malice  against  me,  that  when  all  was  burnt,  and  taken  away  her  back  clothes 
and  children^,  she  got  into  a  poor  cottage,  a  tenant's  house,  there  came  a  party 
to  burn  it,  and  did  bum  the  next,  which  obliged  her  in  the  melanclioly  situation 
the  children  were.     I  had  come  out  of  a  desert  that  morning  twelve  miles  from 
any  country,  where  I  had  lain  48  hours  under  a  rock,  and  had  travelled  terrible 
rocks  and  mountains  in  a  prodigious  rainy  night ;  and  after  I  had  got  a  bit  of 
meat,  such  as  my  wife  had  to  give,  I  laid  myself  down  on  a  little  straw  to  rest, 
but  behold  I  was  not  lain  three  minutes,  when  I  was  told  there  was  a  party 
within  half  a  mile,  which  obliged  me  to  make  off  in  haste.     The  party  came 
before  I  got  to  a  hill  on  the  other  side  of  a  river,  and  burnt  a  house  at  the  door 
where  my  wife  and  children  staid,  which  obliged  them  remove  in  all  haste.     I 
retired  to  a  little  wood,  and  continued  there  till  night,  when  I  travelled  till  day- 
break, and  lay  in  a  hill  all  the  day.     Some  parties  were  near  me  searching. 
However  I  was  not  found.    When  the  night  oeme  I  went  to  a  poor  man*s  bouse 
and  changed  my  clothes  with  his  rags»  prevailed  with  poor  man  to  go  along  with 
me,  and  he  put  me  down  to  the  coast  in  the  low  country  and  returned,  where  I 
turned  beggar,  and  allowed  my  hair  to  grow  on  my  face;  but  that  could  not 
save  me.     Whatever  disguise  I  put  myself  in,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  still 
suspected.     Parties  were  sent  from  all  places  to  search  all  the  shires  of  Aber- 
deen and  Banff  for  me,  and  nof  spare  money  to  find  me.     In  this  way  I  con- 
tinued for  some  months.     At  length  I  got  a  Swedish  ship,  and  got  myself  pri- 
vately in  the  night-time  aboard  on  25  November,  and  landed  in  Norway,  where 
1  fell  very  bad.     I  continued  there  till  March.     I  took  such  roads  through  great 
mountains,  rocks,  and  woods,  in  stormy  snowy  weather,  travelled  in  a  slade  for 
5  or  600  miles,  travelled  without  horse,  that  before  I  got  to  Sweden  was  ex- 
liausted.     I  got  to  a  place  in  Sweden  called  Stromstade, — was  able  to  go  no 
farther, — took  bed  how  soon  I  came  there, — fell  in  a  fever  for  a  month, — no- 
body expected  life  for  me, — people  sitting  by  me  every  night,  still  expecting 
when  I  should  breath  out  my  last ;  yet  it  has  pleased  (God)  to  recover  me,  and  I  have 
got  here  where  his  Royal  Highness  does  me  great  honor.    Tb^re  is  such  malice 
against  me,  that  I  understand  they  put  a  1000  pounds  on  my  head ;  but  I  hope  to 
see  the  King  restored,  %nd  more  heads  go  off  or  mine  goes.     I  have  troubled  you 
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^  too  long^  with  such  unlucky  stoiy.    And  now  I  mail  tell  you  what  tfOttUct  me 

more  s  all  my  loss  is  the  oonunission  which  bit  Ifajctty  was  pletaed  to  honor 
me  >with  in  1738  yean  when  I  was  at  Rome,  was  taken  amonpt  my  papen  when 
my  house  was  robbed  and  barnt,  but  am  hopeful  his  Majesty  will  renew  it.    Its 
date»  if  I  mind  rightly,  was  the  2d  of  February,  when  he  was  pleased  to  design 
me  in  tbe  Major-6eneral*b  commission,  and  old  John  Gordon  of  Olenbucket, 
which  approved  of  the  commission  I  had  from  Earl  ICar.    I  had  not  the  bold* 
ness  to  apply  to  hb  Majesty  myself;  (I  most  own  I  have  not  great  assurance  to 
demand  £EiTours  for  myself,)  but  my  dear  Mr  Edgar,  amongst  all  the  rest  of  his 
many  favours,  does  me  the  favour  speak  to  the  King.    I  am  hopeful  he  will 
do  me  the  happyness  to  comply ;  and  if  it  is  my  good  fortune  he  does,  (for  I 
esteem  the  honor  more  than  any  thing  this  side  of  time,)  I  would  beg  tbe  com- 
mission should  be  writ  on  parchment,  because  paper  cuts  and  even  loses  the  seal 
^which  was  the  occasion  I  bad  laid  it  amongst  my  papen,  and  did  not  cany  it 
about  me.    I  hope  youl  make  my  good  wishes  and  my  blessing  acceptable  to 
h^  Majesty,  and  pardon  this  trouble  which,  with  an  offer  of  my  service,  which 
at  present  is  not  worth  while  of  offering,  yet  you'l  be  so  good  as  to  believe  none 
can  wish  you  better,  nor  have  greater  regard  and  respect  for  you  than, 

D^  Mr  Edgar, 
Your  most  affectionate,  most  humble,  and  obedient  servant, 

J.  GOEDON.^ 
St  OuSN,  2U/  August,  1747. 


No.  CXVI. 

Mr  Edgar  io  Principal  Jknes. 

Rome,  Auffuti  22d,  1747. 

In  thanking  you  very  kindly  for  youn  of  the  31st  July,  this  serves  to  let  you 
know,  that  I  have  had  the  honor  to  deliver  carefuUy  to  the  Duke  the  letten 
Bishop  Macdonald  and  you  wrote  to  him  upon  the  occasion  of  the  new  station 
of  life  be  is  entered  into.  His  Royal  Highness  commands  me  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  those  letters ;  to  thank  the  Bishop  and  you  for  what  you  say  to 
him  in  them,  and  to  assure  you  both,  that  in  his  present  situation  he  will  be 
very  attentive  to  profit  of  all  occasions,  where  he  can  contribute  to  the  good 
and  advantage  of  the  mission  of  Scotland  and  to  that  of  your  college.  He 
desires  you  may  be  well  persuaded  of  it,  and  of  the  particular  regard  and  con- 
sideration be  has  for  you  both. 


•No.  CXVII. 

Prince  Charles  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 

St  Ouen,  ye  16th  SeptemJber,  1747. 
Sib, 

I  HAVB  received  yours  of  the  29th  August.    In  this  moment  I  have 
received  the  nuse  of  Bergenopzooms  being  taken,  I  suppose  by  capitulation,— 

*  Glenbucket  died  in  i}unc,  1750. 
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tliat  has  saved  the  life  of  many  an  honest  man  which  could  not  have  (ailed  car- 
rying off,  had  there  been  an  assault.  The  weather  grows  cooler  every  day.  I 
lay  myself  at  your  Majesty*s  feet  moste  humbly  ask  y^  blessing. 

Charles  P. 


•  No.  CXVIIL 

The  same  to  the  same, 

St  Ouen,  y«  25th  September,  1747. 

I  HAVE  nothing  more  particular  to  add  since  last  post,  but  the  receipt  of  yours 
of  tlie  5th  current,  and  the  King's  arrival  at  Versailles  to-morrow.  I  am,  thank 
God,  in  perfect  good  health,  and  laying  myself  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  I  remain. 

Chari^s  P 


•  No.   CXIX. 

The  same  to  the  same, 

St  Ouen,  2d  October,  1747. 

I  HAVE  received  yours  of  the  12th  September,  and  have  punctually  obeid  your 
orders  in  regard  of  good  Glenbucket,  who  is  penetrated  with  your  Majesty's 
gracious  expressions  and  goodness  for  him.  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  your 
Majesty  in  this  packet  a  picture  of  mine  just  made  by  a  skilful  hand  for  this 
country,  but  d6  not  think  it  comes  up  to  those  in  Italy.  My  busts  in  marble 
will,  I  hope,  be  soon  dune,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  being  singularly  like. 

Charles  P. 


No.  CXX. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles, 

Albavo,  24th  October,  1747. 

I  HAVE  received  my  dearest  Carluccio's  of  the  2d,  with  your  picture  in  minia« 
ture,  for  which  I  thank  you  most  kindly.  Those  who  have  seen  you  since  your 
return  from  Scotland  say  it  is  very  like ;  but  it  smells  so  strong  of  musk  that  I 
believe  I  must  get  it  put  in  another  frame  when  I  return  to  Rome. 


No.  CXXI. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Albano,  1th  November,  1747. 

I  HAVE  received  my  dearest  Carluccio*s  of  the  16th  October,  and  am  very 
clad  Lochyel  has  at  last  got  a  Regiment.     I  remark,  and  take  well  of  you,  that 
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you  do  Dot  directly  ask  of  me  to  declare  Lochyel's  title,  for  after  what  I  already 
writ  to  yoa  od  such  matters,  you  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  these  were 
things  I  could  not  do  at  this  time,  were  I  not  to  dedare  all  die  latent  patents 
(which  are  in  great  number)  and  which  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  do.  I 
sboold  please  but  one,  and  disgust  a  great  many  other  deserving  people,  and  in 
Lochyers  case  I  should  particularly  disoblige  the  other  clanns  who  have  all  war- 
rants as  'well  as  he.  Neither  is  Lord  Lbmore's  case  a  precedent  for  others,  since 
his  Utle  had  not  been  declared  without  he  had  come  here  to  be  about  me  in  the 
way  he  is.  Lochyel's  interest  and  reputation  in  his  own  country,  and  hb  being 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  in  France,  will  make  him  more  considered  there  than 
any  empty  title  I  could  give  him ;  and  as  he  knows  the  justice  both  you  and  I 
do  to  his  merit  and  services,  I  am  sure  he  b  too  reasonable  to  take  amiss  my 
not  doing  now  what  would  be  of  no  use  to  him,  and  would  be  veiy  improper 
and  inconvenient  for  us. 


•No.  CXXII. 

Mr  Edgar  to  Gordon  of  GUnbuchet 

Rome,  ^2d  Veeemher,  1747. 

Ths  King  sends  to  the  Prince  the  duplicate  you  want  of  your  commission  of 
Major-General.  I  find  by  hb  Majesty's  book  of  entrys,  tliat  the  one  lost  wp« 
dated  28th  January,  1738,  so  the  one  now  sent  is  of  the  same  date ;  but  you 
will  excuse  its  not  being  writ  in  parchment  on  which  I  have  never  yet  writ  any 
commission  of  that  kind. 


No.  CXXIII. 

Cardinal  York  to  Prince  Charles. 


Rome,  QUt  December,  1747. 

Tho*  I  am  not  sensible,  my  dearest  brother,  to  have  deserved  your  being  angry 
with  me,  yet  it  cannot  but  be  a  great  heart-brake  to  me  to  see  your  displeasure  last 
so  long.  If  I  have  been  so  many  months  without  writing  to  you,  it  was  m 
obedience  to  the  King's  commands ;  and  you  know  also  I  had  reason  to  believe 
my  letters  were  not  acceptable,  and  I  thought  silence  was  the  only  way  I  had 
left  to  shew  you  my  respect  and  deference.  But  my  tenderness  for  you  will  not 
allow  me  to  keep  it  any  longer,  and  even  with  the  risque  of  displeasing  you,  I 
cannot  help  making  you  remember  that  you  have  always  in  me  a  brother  full  of 
love  and  affection  for  you,  and  whose  good  wishes,  (not  only  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year,.but  at  all  other  times,)  are  most  ardent  and  uninterrupted  that  all  that 
is  good  and  great  may  attend  you.  I  am  sure  you  love  me  ;  and  in  whatever 
manner  you  may  think  proper  to  behave  towards  me,  my  heart  will  ever  be  the 
same  towards  you,  and  full  of  those  sentiments  to  which  both  duty  and  inclina- 
tion equally  engage  me. 

Note. — The  original  draught,  from  which  the  foregoing  copy  is  taken,  is  m 
Secretary  Edgar's  hand,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Chevalier. 
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•  No.  CXXIV. 

EtcU  dea  Gratifications  proposdes  pour  ks  Ecouois, 


Le  Lord  Nairae, 

Mr  Macdonald  de  Clanranald, 

Glengary  L'AinA,    • 

Le  Chevalier  Maclean, 

Gordon  de  Glenbucket, 

Charles  Stuart,* 

Jean  Townl^ 

Oliphant  de  Gask,  senior, 

Gask,  junior, 

Le  Chevalier  Baronet  Murray, 

Louis  Cameron  de  Torcastle, 

Cameron  de  Calart, 

Heburn  de  Keit, 

Jean  Hay, 

Marc  Ker,    • 

Alexander  Macleod, 

Farquharson, 

Gordon  de  Dorletliver, 

Moss, 

Lumisden, 

Com, 

Mackenzie, 

Campbell,    .  • 

Murray  de  Lionlands, 

Tailor, 

Bryce,    . 

Grant,  •  • 

Fidler,    . 

Moncrief,     • 

Ogden, 

Maxwel  de  Kirconnel, 

Gordon  de  Hahead, 

Hunter  de  Bumside, 

Jackson, 

Gordon  de  Coubardie, 

Mercer, 

Blair  de  Balmile,     • 

Guillaum  Hamilton, 

Cameron  Mackalonie, 

Adam  Tait, 

Robert  Nairn, 

David  Stuart,f    . 

Allen  Stuart,  senior,f 

Allen  Steuart,  junior,f 


*  lllui  ^  £t£  aocord40«^ns  mols  de  X^  ilerniere  une  gratification  de  3000 
t  Ces  trois  derniers  sovt  A  la  verit6  Cadets  dans  les  Reg^  Ecossois :  comme 
famille  en  propose  cette  p^Ue  gratification  vae  la  mediocrite  de  la  paye. 


24O0 
1800 
1600 
1800 
1600 

1200 
1200 
lOOO 
1000 
1000 
900 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
500 
500 
800 
350 
350 
300 
1200 
1000 
700 
800 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
300 
300 
200 
200 
200 


34,000 

livres. 
lis  sont  de 
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On  suppose  qu  c*cit  lintentioo  de  la  Coiir  de  donner  one  pension  convenable 
8  Mr  Cbarles  Stuart,  et  qu*on  n*a  encore  rien  determiD^  tur  ceb«  k  amse  det 
mil  ecus  de  gratifications  qu*il  a  dcja  touchy  mais  qui  pour  un  autre  annfe  il 
sera  compria  aur  I'^tat  dea  distributions. 

On  croit  qu'il  aeroit  juste  que  Mr  Gordon  de  Olenbucket  eut  dOOO  livres  au 
lieu  de  1500  ayant  servi  en  quality  de  llar^cbal  de  Camp. 

On  souhaiteroit  que  les  personnes  cy  dessous  nommte  puswnt  £tre  ajoutto 
k  I'tot  de  distribution,  scayoir. 

Mr  FotheriDgham  de  Banden  qui  li  en  le  grade  de  Lient*Colonel  en  Ecoise, 
ou  il  ne  peut  pas  retoumer  et  qui  est  actuellement  k  Rome,  pour  1000  livrcs* 

Mr  Patullo  qui  k  servi  comme  Marfehal  des  Logis  General  en  Ecosse,  pour 
1000  livres. 

Mad«  Fotheringbam  et  Mad*  Stewart  veuves  d*oiBciers  de  distbction,  qui 
ant  servi  ea  Ecoese,  et  qui  se  trouvent  sans  subcistance  ou  rescource  500  livres 
cfaacune. 


No.  CXXV. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  Oeorge  to  Prince  Charles, 

Rome,  Jamuarp  td,  1748. 

1  RECBiYED  last  post  my  dearest  Carluccio's  of  the  11th  December,  and  tmve 
seen  what  you  write  to  Edgar.  I  really  want  no  gentlemen  here  now,  and  am 
not  in  a  oondition  to  load  myself  with  new  servants  or  pensions,  which  I  am 
the  more  sorry  for,  because  I  had  a  mighty  good  character  of  Mr  Hepburn  of 
Keith ;  but  as  for  the  other  gentleman  you  mention  I  have  not  the  same  know- 
ledge of  him,  and  tho'  I  were  otherwise  able  I  should  not  be  very  fond  of  taking 
into  my  fiunily  one  in  his  circumstances.  Edgar  will  send  you  by  degrees 
CSulli van's  paper.  It  were  a  pity  that  an  account  of  your  unfortunate  expe- 
dition should  not  be  put  in  writing,  and  that  by  a  good  hand;  but  such  a  paper 
should  be  composed  with  nice  regard  to  truth  and  prudence,  so  as  to  give  you 
honour,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  disgust,  much  less  wrong,  particular,  per- 
sons who  appeared  for  you  on  that  unhappy  occasion. 


♦No.  CXXVI. 

Young  Olengary  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George 

Mat  it  fleasb  your  Majesty, 

*Ti8  with  very  great  pleasure  I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging my  sincere  and  constant  duty  to  your  sacred  person,  which  no  vicissi- 
tude of  fortune,  I  hope  in  God,  shall  be  able  to  shake.  Since  I  arrived  here,, 
after  my  tedious  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  I  have  not  mett  with 
any  suitable  encouragement.  I  cannot  dispense  myself  from  having  recourse  to 
your  Majesty,  intending  only  to  pursue  what  is  consistent  with  my  honour  and 
iias  a  reall  connexion. with  your  Majesty*s  interest,  which  I  allways  shall  regard 
with  utmost  fidelity,  as  I  don*t  design  to  dispose  of  myself  but  according  to  your 
Majesty's  orders.    So  your  generous  pleasure  shall  determine  me.     Praying 
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that  God  may  long  preserve  your  Majesty *s  person,  and  begging  your  rc^yal  pro- 
tection, I  remain, 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

Your  Majesty*s  most  humble,  and  most  obectient, 
fiiithful  subject  and  servant, 

Ausxft.  Mack  Domszx. 
Paris,  22dJanuaryt  1748. 


No.  CXXVII. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles  Edward, 

Rome,  January  2Qth,  174& 

I  HAD  finished  my  letter  to  you  last  week  when  I  received  my  dear  chil(]^  of  the 
Ist.     It  was  a  new  year's  gift  I  should  not  have  expected,  and  noways  deserved 
from  you,  since  what  it  does,  and  what  it  does  not  contain,  are  equally  subjects 
of  affliction  to  me.     Your  taking  no  notice  of  the  letter  I  sent  you  frooa  your 
brother  shews  but  too  plainly  your  sentiments  and  dispositions  in  his  respect, 
and  what  you  say  to  me,  in  return  to  a  former  letter  of  mine,  is  worded  with  an 
art  and  study  which  manifestly  denote  the  greatest  diffidence  and  reserve  towards 
myself.     You  know  it  is  now  six  months  that  I  have  avoided  entering  into  any 
particulars  with  you  in  my  letters.     I  remarked  with  grief  the  little  impression 
my  former  letters  had  made  upon  you,  and  how  little  notice  you  took  of  the 
contents  of  tliem.     I  was  always  in  hopes  you  might  open  your  eyes  at  last,  and 
that  even  my  silence  might  make  more  impression  upon  you  than  my  words. 
But  now  I  can  refrain  no  longer  writing  to  you  once  more  with  my  usual  free- 
dom and  tenderness,  for  whatever  you  may  do  on  your  side  I  will  ever  be  un- 
alterable to  you  on  mine.     You  would  have  reason  to  think  me  stupid,  should 
I  appear  insensible  to  your  conduct  towards  us ;  and  I  should  be  so  in  reality, 
if  I  were  indifferent  and  remained  silent  in  the  circumstances  and  situation  I 
now  see  you. 

I  have,  I  believe,  often  said  I  comprehended  nothing  of  the  conduct  you  held, 
and  I  own  I  am  astonished  to  see  that  the  further  we  go  on  the  less  I  compre- 
hend it ;  but  what  I  can  at  least  plainly  discover  now  is,  that  your  conduct  for 
a  long  time  past  has  not  been  directed  by  passion,  caprice,  or  humour,  but  by 
a  fixed  system.  What  that  system  is  you  best  know,  but  the  effects  of  it  have 
manifestly  tended  all  along  to  alienate  and  separate  you  from  your  brother  and 
me,  whatever  else  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  all  reasonable  men  must 
naturally  think  there  must  be  something  very  great  or  very  bad  in  it,  since  both 
yourself,  and  all  those  who  have  appeared  to  have  been  anyways  concerned  in 
it,  have  observed  a  silence  and  mystery  which  could  not  be  intended  to  conceal 
nothing,  and  seemed  rather  to  denote  something  that  was  neither  right  nor  good. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  a  party  of  considerable  people  in  England  may  be  in 
correspondence  with  you,  may  supply  you  with  money,  and  may  direct  all  the 
particulars  of  your  conduct,  upon  a  plan  formed,  and  a  near  prospect  of  bring- 
ing about  a  revolution  in  England ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  also,  that,  being 
with  reason  very  jealous  of  their  secret,  they  may  ty  up  their  hands,  so  as  not 
to  leave  you  at  liberty  to  impart  certain  things  to  myself.  If  that  be  the  case, 
you  do  well  to  keep  their  secret,  but  I  don't  see  why  that  should  hinder  you 
from  behaving' towards  your  brother  and  me,  in  other  respects,  with  kindness, 
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and  even  -with  confideDce ;  and  I  will  boldly  lay,  that  do  honest  man,  and  tliat 
wishes  yott  really  well,  can  ever  advise  you  to  act  lowardt  us  as  yon  do. 

But  since  I  must  have  recourse  to  suppositions,  may  it  not  be  supposed  nh^ 
that  some  designing,  interested,  and  even  may  be  iU«mcaning,  peitons,  on  this 
side  the  sea,  may  represent  things  to  you  otherwise  than  they  i«aUy  an,  and 
offer  you  their  own  notions  and  schemes  as  the  projects  of  people  in  Rwgiiia  f 
For  my  part,  I  am  afraid  this  last  is  the  case,  and  if  it  be,  wliat  must  be  the  end 
of  sucli  doings? 

It  is  Tery  commendable  in  you  to  have  the  forwarding  of  the  good  cause  so 
much   in  your  heart  and  in  your  head ;  bnt  however  good  a  cause  may  be,  it 
must  be  pursued  but  by  lawful  and  prudent  measures ;  and  as  for  what  rebtes  to 
your  brother  and  me,  in  our  present  situation,  how  can  we  ever  interfere  with 
your   politicks,  or  rather,  what  politick  can  you  have  in  carrying  as  you  do  to- 
irards  us  ?    And  yet,  I  am  persuaded,  it  is  what  you  think  politick  that  makes 
you  do  so,  and  tiiat  you  do  yourMlf  violence  to  act  as  you  do,  in  a  manner  so 
contraiy  to  your  natural  moderation  and  goodness  towards  all  other  men,  and 
to  that  affection  you  have,  I  am  persuaded,  yet  for  us  at  the  bottom  of  your 
heart.     What  makes  me  the  more  persuaded  of  this  is,  that  you  must  be  sen- 
sible you  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  either  of  us,  but  many  motives  to  have 
that  tenderness  and  affection  for  us  which  you  owe  us  and  we  deserve. 

As  to  myself  in  particular,  you  know  tliat  ever  since  the  time  you  left  this 
place  that  I  only  wished  for  tlie  restoration  of  my  family  to  liave  it  in  my  power 
to  place  the  crown  od  your  head,  and  that,  although  Providence  has  not  yet  put 
it  in  my  power  to  do  so,  I  have  done  at  least  what  depended  on  me  by  leaving 
you  Master  to  act  as  you  might  think  proper  in  all  your  politick  affairs,  in  which 
I  have  accordingly  taken  no  step  for  a  considerable  time  past,  so  that  I  don't 
see  what  the  most  tender  Father  can  do  more,  or  what  motives  the  most  refined 
malice  or  politick  can  make  use  of  to  create  a  jealousy  and  coldness  in  you 
towards  me. 

As  for  your  brother,  you  know  that  you  bad  already  quite  broke  with  him 
before  he  was  a  Cardinal,  and  you  know  best  what  motives  you  had  to  do  so, 
*  for  you  never  mentioned  any  to  me  but  that  of  his  leaving  Paris  to  come  here ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  a  st^  of  that  kind,  especially  oonsideriug  all 
Its  circumstances,  should  produce  so  great  and  so  lasting  a  displeasure  against 
him ;  for  as  to  his  becoming  a  Cardinal,  you  know  in  your  conscience  you  had 
no  reason  to  complain  either  o£  him  or  me  for  that  step  having  been  taken. 
But  suppose  he  had  fiuled  never  so  much  towards  you,  are  his  letters  and  submis* 
sions  always  to  be  rejected  ?  and  is  it  either  Christian  or  princely,  I  might  add 
even  politick^  to  continue  in  such  a  fixed  resolution  of  not  being  reconciled  to 
liim?  In  his  and  my  situation  neither  the  Hat  he  wears*  nor  any  other  step 
we  might  take,  can  be  of  real  prejudice  to  you,  since  you  can  he  noways  respon^ 
sible  for  our  actions,  and  all  we  expect  from  you  is  to  have  that  share  in  your 
love  and  affection  which  you  owe  to  us,  while  it  would  be  even  wronging  your- 
self if  the  world  could  have  any  reason  to  think  that  you  had,  as  I  may  say,  lost 
all  regard  for  both  of  us.  I  protest  to  you,  my  xiear  child,  that  I  have,  nor  can 
have,  no  other  motive  in  wliat  I  now  write  to  you  but  my  love  and  tenderness 
for  you,  and  to  discharge  my  duty  and  conscience ;  for,  after  the  party  both 
your  brolher  and  I  have  taken,  whatever  your  behaviour  towards  us  Boay  be,  it 
can  only  affect  us  in  as  fiur  as  our  sineera  and  unalterable  affection  for  you  will 
always  make  us  desirous  to  have  some  share  in  you  is,  and  that  we  can  never  be 
indifferent  to  whatever  may  relate  to  your  real  good,  honor,  and  interest.  There 
are  people  perhaps  m  the  world  who  may  think  it  for  your  interest  that  you 
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should  have  no  further  correspondence  with  us;  but  nobody  of  commoD  sense 
and  common  honesty  will,  I  am  sure,  ever  advise  you  to  break  with  us,  since 
that  would  never  do  you  honor,  and  by  consequence  must  always  prejudice  even 
your  interest.  For  God's  salce;  therefore,  my  dear  child,  open  your  eyes  at  last, 
and  remain  no  longer  in  the  enchantment  I  see  you  in.  All  we  want  is  your 
love  and  affection  and  as  for  business  and  politicly  that  as  you  please. 


♦No.  CXXVIII. 

Mr  Sempil  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 
Sir, 

I  INTENDED  last  night  to  liave  presented  the  inclosed  paper  to  your 
majesty,  but  I  was  so  greatly  moved  with  the  subject  while  I  was  writing  it,  t\iat 
I  found  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  deliver  it  without  tears,  wherefore  I 
determined  to  send  it  in  this  manner.  That  it  may  please  God  to  direct  and 
preserve  your  majesty  for  the  happiness  of  your  Royal  Majesty,  and  the  relief 
of  your  miserable  people,  is  the  prayer  of. 

Sir, 
Your  majesty's  most  humble,  most  obedient,  and  most  faithfully 
devoted  subject  and  servant, 

Sempil. 
Rome,  16M  Fdnnary,  174& 


*  No.  CXXIX. 

Memorial  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter, 

When  it  appeared  soon  after  the  Prince's  return  from  Scotland^  that  the  per- 
sons who  had  put  him  upon  the  expedition  he  had  made  into  the  kingdom 
were  still  honored  with  his  entire  confidence,  and  that  no  other  advices  or  re- 
presentations were  of  any  weight  with  his  Royal  Highness:  when  this  appeared 
in  full  evidence  it  occasioned  a  general  affliction  amongst  such  of  your  majesty's 
faithful  subjects  as  had  opportunities  6f  observing  it ;  but  as  Mr  Macgregor  of 
Bochaldie  and  I  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  views  of  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan  and  his  accomplice  Kelly,  so  we  more  particularly  dreaded 
the  continuance  of  their  influence,  which  we  knew  could  not  fail  to  affect  the 
Prince's  reputation,  and  obstruct  the  success  of  the  Royal  cause. 

It  was  chiefly  to  prevent  so  great  a  misfortune  that  I  then  proposed  to  wait 
on  your  Majesty,  not  doubting  but  a  faithful  account  of  the  artifices,  the  ambi- 
tion and  foolish  views  of  these  men  would  determine  you  to  use  effectual  means 
of  keeping  them  at  a  distance  from  His  Royal  Highness.  God  was  pleased  to 
remove  one  of  them,  since  which  the  behaviour  of  the  other  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure known  to  your  Majesty.  Upon  seeing  some  of  the  bad  effects  of  it,  and 
fearing  worse,  Lochiel  and  Mr  M^'Gregor  and  I  thought  it  our  duty  to  lay  tiie 
Prince's  situation  before  your  majesty  in  a  true  and  full  light  which  Mr  M^^Gre- 
gor  endeavoured  to  do  by  a  long  letter  written  about  the  1st  of  June  last. 

The  most  gracious  answer  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  make,  gave  us  room 
to  hope  that  your  paternal  instructions  and  advices  would  have  the  desired  ef- 
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feet,  and  tliat  His  Royal  Highnets  would  be  brought  to  see  the  felly  and 
ness  of  Kelly's  suggestions.  But  when  I  met  with  these  two  geotlemeu  and 
Mr  Sullivan  at  Fountainbleau,  towards  the  end  of  October,  I  feuod  them  all 
there  in  very  deep  afllictiob :  they  assured  me  that  the  most  part  of  your  Bfa* 
jesty's  subjects  on  this  side  of  the  sea  were  in  the  same  plight ;  and  told  me 
many  instances  of  Kelly's  Indiscretion  and  insolence*  both  with  reference  to  the 
French  court  to  your  Majesty's  sacred  person  and  character,  notwithstanding  of 
which  it  was  too  visible  to  all  wbo  approached  the  Prince's  fiunily,  that  this 
wretch  bad  engrossed  His  Royal  Highness*  whole  conSdenoe — a  most  deplorable 
circumstance  which  these  three  gentlemen  observed,  was  daily  lessening  more 
and  more  the  Prince's  reputation  with  the  Publick*  I  understood,  at  the  saoae 
tinae,  by  several  notes  received  firom  England,  that  our  friends  there  were  grown 
extremely  anxious,  and  insbted  to  know  the  truth  of  the  reports  that  prevailed 
cx>ncemiog  those  in  whom  the  Prince  was  supposed  to  confide. 

Having  conversed  some  days  with  the  worthy  gentlemen,  I  went  privately  to 
the  Marquis  de  Puysieulz,  who  spoke  to  me  in  the  manner  I  have  already  in- 
formed your  Bfajesty,  and  besides  told  me,  that  upon  Monsieur  d'EguilW  re* 
port  the  news  of  the  dissolution  of  the  British  Parliament,  he  had  proposed  an 
embarkation  for  Scotland ;  but  that  the  proposal,  tho'  much  relished  and  ap» 
proved,  was  laid  aside,  because  it  could  not  be  concerted  with  the  Prince,  who 
had  shewn  by  the  journey  he  had  made  into  Spain,  and  several  other  cireum^ 
stances  of  his  conduct,  that  he  was  chiefly  influenced  by  persons  that  were  not 
only  obnoxious  to  your  Majesty,  but  either  secret  enemies  to  his  person  and 
cause,  or  so  weak,  that  they  could  not  be  trusted,  before  which  occasion  Mr  de 
P.  enquired,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  very  fully  into  Kelly's  character,  which  I 
represented  in  the  light  that  I  owned  to  him  I  had  considered  it  when  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  recommend  him  to  His  R.  H.  because  I  thought  it  important 
to  convince  Mr  de  P.  that  the  Prince,  however  he  might  be  deceived,  had  not 
given  his  confidence  to  Kelly  upon  slight  grounds. 

I  communicated  what  passed  between  Mr  de  P.  and  me  to  none  but  Mr 
McGregor  and  Lochiel.  They  were  affected  with  it  in  a  manner  tliat  cannot 
be  described.  They  deplored  the  misfortunes  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  and  the  destruction  of  their  own  families  and  firiends :  they  could 
discern  no  prospect  of  relief  or  comfort,  and  were  sunk  in  the  extremity  of  grief 
and  despair :  but  when  I  told  them  of  the  wish  Mr  de  P.  had  made  to  some  of 
your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  would  go  and  lay  the  whole  state  of  tbingn  in  a 
fair  and  true  light  before  you,  they  were  not  a  little  revived  ;  they  said  it  was 
a  proof  that  the  court  of  France  was  not  so  disgusted  as  to  abandon  us,— that 
our  deliverance  might  still  be  effected  by  your  Majesty,  and  that  they  knew  your 
great  sentiments  of  honor  and  justice, — ^your  goodness  and  the  tenderness  you 
have  always  expressed  for  the  suffering  part  of  your  subjects,  whose  miseries 
were  never  so  insupportable  as  at  present,  would  not  allow  you  to  omit  any  thing 
practicable  on  your  part :  they  insisted  with  great  warmth  and  eagerness  on  this 
head,  and  urged  me  even  with  tears  to  undertake  the  journey. 

I  was  as  deeply  penetrated  as  my  two  friends  upon  finding  that  the  Court  of 
France  had  not  only  rejected  the  overture  of  an  embarkation  last  summer  thro* 
a  diffidence  of  the  Prince's  Counsellors ;  but  that  the  King  of  France  himself 
had  caused  his  ministers  tell  me  that  he  could  not  see  how  any  thing  could  be 
done,  while  H.  R.  H.  confided  in  persons  disagreeable  to  your  Majesty,  and  in 
all  respects  unfit  to  be  trusted.  By  these  two  circumstances  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  your  Majesty's  affiiirs  were  irretrievable,  at  least  in  the  present 
conjuncture,  under  the  Prince's  direction,  and  it  being  plain  to  whoever  con- 
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tiden  the  proeot  ilaCe  of  Britain  aod  the  ioternted  fflazims  of  foreign  powersk 
that  if  a  peace  should  ensue  before  a  Restoration  is  compassed,  tbere  would 
hardly  remain  any  human  hope,  or  prospect  of  recovering  the  rights  of  your 
Royal  Family.  I  judge  it  on  that  account  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
seise  on  such  means  as  ProTidence  seemed  to  point  out  in  so  great  a  crisis, 
wherefore  understanding  first  by  Mr  de  P*.  insinuation,  and  afterwards  more 
clearly  by  the  King's  approting  and  even  applauding  the  project  of  my  journey, 
tliat  ^e  Court  of  France  had  a  just  r^id  §6f  your  M<yesty*s  Roysl  wisdom, 
and  thought  it  in  your  power  to  forward  your  affiuis,  without  exposing  them  to 
the  weakneis  or  treachery  of  diose  that  surround  the  Prince,  I  deemed  myself 
obliged  by  all  the  duties  both  of  a  subject  and  a  Christian  to  lay  these  circum- 
stances before  your  Majesty  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  satisfying  your  Mf\)esty  in  any  particulars  you  might 
desire  to  know  on  an  bocssion  of  such  vast  importance,— an  occasion  oa  vhicb 
the  fate  of  your  Royal  Family,  and  of  your  8  kingdoms  seems  to  depend. 

I  am  fsr  from  presuming  to  penetrate  into  your  Majesty's  councils ;  but  as 
we  are  blessed  in  your  penon  with  a  sovereign  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the 
grest  and  Christian  sentiments  that  become  the  high  station ;  so  I  hope,  aod 
firmly  believe,  that  God,  in  whose  hands  the  hearts  of  Kings  peculiarly  are,  will 
inspire  your  Mi^esty  to  take  the  properest  and  best  measures  for  saving  the 
Prince^  reputation,  and  preserving  him  from  the  dangers  of  various  kinds  to 
which  he  is  exposed  I  These  measures  will  also  recover  the  confidence  of  the 
Frencli  Court,  and  probably  determine  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  to  make  an 
expedition  in  the  manner  I  have  had  the  honor  to  represent  to  your  Msgesty. 

{Ona  Paper  apart,) 

About  the  end  of  October  last  the  Marqub  de  P*  told  me  there  was  little 
appearance  that  any  thing  could  be  undertaken  for  ymir  Majesty's  service*  be- 
cause the  Prince  insisted  on  such  a  great  embarkation  as  be  (Mr  de  P.)  appre- 
hended would  be  found  impracticable  in  the  present  state  of  the  French  marme : 
however,  he  added  that  he  would  inform  the  King,  his  master,  of  the  visit  I  had 
made  him,  and  desired  to  see  me  again  in  a  few  days.     I  returned  accordingly, 
and  he  assured  me  that  the  King  always  inclined  most  sincerely  and  earnestly  to 
promote  your  Majesty^  Restoiatton,  but  did  not  see  how  any  thing  could  be 
done  while  the  Prince  gave  his  confidence  to  persons  that  were  disagreeable  to 
tiie  King  his  fiither,  and  in  ail  respects  unfit  to  be  trusted.     Mr  de  P.  then  en- 
lafged  upon  the  Piince's  great  and  good  qualities,  deploring  his  inexperience  aod 
the  misfortune  of  his  being  at  such  a  distance  from  your  Majesty,  after  which  he 
said  it  were  to  be  wished  that  some  one  of  your  faithful  subjects  well  acquainted 
with  the  Prince^  situaticm,  the  disposition  of  the  French  Court,  and  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  Britain,  would  go  and  lay  ^e  whole  in  a  full  and  clear  light 
before  your  Majesty,  that  you  might  take  the  best  means  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
such  a  great  and  decisive  conjuncture  as  this  visibly  is  for  your  Royal  Family 
and  cause.     Mr  de  P.  concluded  by  saying  it  was  our  affair,  and  that  he  was 
sure  I  could  not  but  see  the  importance  of  it.     I  replied  that  I  was  thoroughly 
sensible  of  it  and  of  the  friendship  with  which  he  entered  into  our  circum- 
stances, adding  that  I  would  willingly  undertake  the  journey,  but  that  I  had 
proposed  it  to  your  Majesty  some  months  after  the  Prince's  arrival  from  Scot- 
laud,  and  that  your  Majesty  then  judged  it  needless,  wherefore,  I  feared  it  would 
be  of  little  or  no  effect  unless  the  King  of  France  would  authorise  and  honor 
me  witli  his  instructions.     Mr  de  P.  said  it  was  not  properly  tlie  King  of  France's 
affair,  and  theieiore  I  could  expect  no  instructions, — that  it  was  entirely  your 
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Majesty's  affiiir,  of  t)ie  highest  consequence  to  your  Royal  Family,  yoar  caiisc, 
and  feithful  subjects,  wherefore  it  was  the  duty  of  those  whom  you  had  honored 
with  any  degree  of  confidence,  to  give  you  all  the  lights  they  could  on  the  ooca- 
sion.  but  that  he  would  again  speak  to  the  King,  and  let  me  know  what  H. 
R.  H.  should  determine. 

I  waited  near  2  weeks  for  the  determination,  when  Mr  de  P.  told  me  that  the 
King  ivould  neither  send  me,  nor  desire  me  directly  to  go,  because  he  considered 
the  aiRalr  not  to  be  properly  his,  and  that  it  only  belonged  to  your  Majesty  to 
r^ulate  such  matters  as  immediately  regard  ?  the  interests  of  your  &mi]y  and 
cause»  that  it  was  sufficient  for  His  most  Christian  Majesty  to  concur  with  the 
measure  that  your  Majesty  should  propose  to  him ;  but  that  H.  M.  C.  M.  ap- 
proved of  my  journey,  which  would  be  Tery  agreeable  to  him,  and  that  he,  (Mr 
de  P.)  would  desire  the  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucault  to  let  your  Majesty  know 
that  Mr  Simon,  one  of  your  fiuthfol  subjects,  would  soon  have  the  honor  to  put 
himself  at  your  feet. 


•  No.  CXXX. 

John  Cameron  of  Lochiel  to  the  Chevalier  de  Si  George, 

Mat  it  please  tour  Majesty, 

Ma  M'GasooR  of  Balhaldy  was  so  good  as  to  shew  to  me  a  para- 
graph of  a  letter  from  your  Majesty  this  day.    It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  find  your  IMUjesty  have  such  a  sense  of  the  sufferings  of  the  fiimily  I  now  re» 
present  and  the  death  of  xny  fother,  and  could  any  thing  add  to  my  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  your  Majest/s  royal  cause,  your  seasonable  interposition,  to  the 
Court  of  France  in  my  favour  require  it.    In  principles  of  loyalty  to  your  august 
£uiiiiy  I  was  educated  from  my  tenderest  years,  and  in  the  same  (through  God's 
assistance)  I  steadfastly  purpose  to  live.     And  as  my  JM>nage  doth  make  me  in- 
capable of  rendering  your  Majesty'a  service  all  the  assistance  tliat  could  be 
expected  from  me  and  my  &mily,  I  have  appointed  Archibald,  my  uncle,  Cura« 
tor  and  sole  Manager  in  all  my  afl&trs.     I  beg  leave  to  inform  your  Miyesty  the 
motives  tliat  induced  me  to  this  step^  which  are :  he  is  my  full  uocle»  so  that  I 
have  reason  to  believe  hb  sincerity  to  be  unexceptionable.    He  ako^  from  the 
Prince's  going  to  Scotland,  equally  concerned  with  my  fiitber,  and  then  got  so 
much  the  heart  of  the  dan  I  represent,  that  the  cruelties  committed  on  them  by 
their  barbarous  enemies,  would  not  deter  them  from  cheerfully  engaging  in  the 
royal  cause  at  any  time,  if,  during  my  minority,  they  should  be  commanded  by 
him :  to  this  step  I  have  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  my  friends  from  Scot- 
land by  express,  upon  hearing  my  father's  death,  and  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment ;  and  in  sincerity  I  am, 

Your  faithRil  and  loyal  subject,  . 

John  Cameron. 
PabiS)  ^Sid  Februarjf,  174& 
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Sir, 


No.  CXXXI. 

Prince  Charles  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 

Paris,  y«  26fA  Febmar^t  1149^ 


I  AM  equally  concerned  as  grieved  in  receiving  yours  of  the  28th 
January.  My  respect  as  well  as  duty  obliges  me  to  be  silent  in  several  thingps, 
and  as  long  as  your  Majesty  is  so  good  as  to  continue  to  me  your  full  powers^ 
I  shall  always  make  use  of  them,  and  take  upon  me  to  do  every  thing  I  think 
best  for-your  cervice,  and  when  you  plese  to  command  I  shall  never  faill  obeing. 
Your  Majesty  has  been  misinformed  as  to  my  accepting  a  pension  from  France, 
for  I  never  did  or  intend.  I  lay  myself  at  your  Majesty's  feet  moste  humbly 
asking  blessing. 

Your  moste  dutifull  Son, 

Charles  P. 


*  No.  CXXXII. 

Lord  Marischal  to  Mr  Edgar. 

Berlin,  March  9th,  1748. 
Sib, 

I  ARRIVED  here  about  3  months  ago,  but  have  been  ill  of  a  feaver 
of  which  I  had  some  fits  on  the  road,  and  which  recurred  two  days  after  my 
arrival  here :  it  has  now  left  me,  but  exceeding  weak  and  lean.  Please  ofi^r 
my  humble  duty  to  the  King,  and  to  the  Duke,  and  also  my  Brothers,  and  his 
humblo.  thanks  for  the  honour  H.  M.  did  him  of  his  remembrance*  I  see  my 
brother  very  rarely,  only  when  the  King  of  P.  comes  here  from  Postdam,  where, 
at  my  passage,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  him  and  dining  at  his 
table.  He  enquired  some  days  after  if  my  estate  at  home  was  confiscated,  and 
being  told  it  was,  immediately  ordered  me  a  pension  of  2000  crowns.  I  wrote 
to  thank,  and  he  did  the  honor  of  a  most  obliging  answer.  This  is  a  very  fine 
town,  but,  I  believe,  dearer  than  Paris,  at  least  for  fowl,  gibier,  and  wine,  the* 
there  grows  some  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but,  as  Rhenish  and  Moselle  are  in 
mode,  they  are  drank  here  commonly,  and  very  dear.  If  the  King  honors  me 
at  any  time  with  his  commands,  the  surest  address  will  be  under  cover  of  Mr 
Sigismond,  Street  a  S«a,  Sophia  a  Venice,  who  is  of  this  town,  and  a  very  honest 
man,    I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

Marischall. 


No.  CXXXIII. 

Prince  Charles  to  M,  de  Lally  {supposed). 

Paris,  k  27  Mars,  1746. 

Mes  amis  en  Angleterre  m'ayent  demand^  Monsieur  d'y  faire  passer  un  nom-.. 
bre  de  medailles  j*en  ay  .fiiit  graver  une  icy  per  Le  S*"  Rotier  apres  m'en  avoir 
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donn^  I'empreiDte  m'a  dit  quil  ne  pouvoit  les  frapper  mif  on  ordre,  de  Totre 

part  j'ignorois  k  la  verity  la  necesBit^  d'une  penniasioD,  et  n*eo  pouvoit  prevoire 

la  consequence  politique.     Cependant  pour  pa^er  ao  plus  petit  incooYenient 

qui  en  eut  peu  resulter  j'avois  recquis  le  8'  Rotier  de  point  mettre  Paris  sur 

la  medaille  n'y  meme  son  nom  et  pour  remplir  en  mSme  terns  Tobjet  de  Tamour 

propre  naturelle  a  un  ouvrier  pour  son  ouvrage  nous  sommes  oonvenu  quHl  n'y 

mettroit  que  les  lettres  initialles  iV.  JZ.  F,  Ne  Mien  Faire  comme  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

se  rend  par  Si  Peu  Que  Rien,    Quaot  k  la  datte  de  la  medaill,  le  lieu  et  TouTrier 

si'etant  pas  designez  tous  conviendrez  comme  moy  que  le  tems  ne  fiiit  rien  i 

la  chose,  tous  prient  d'ailleurs  de  vouloir  bien  envoier  cfaercfaer  le  S'  Rotier,  de 

"v^ons  faire  representer  Timpreinte  et  de  luy  donner  vos  ordres  pour  que  cetta 

medaille  soit  frapp^e  comme  tous  jugerez  qu'il  convient  qudle  le  soit.    II  est 

ikcheux  de  n*avoir  que  des  Bagatelles  a  proposer  k  quelqu*un  dont  je  connois 

le  zele  et  Tamiti^  pour  moy  dans  des  choses  bien  plus  essentielles,  si  I'occasion 

l*y'6toit     La  mesure  de  ma  reconnaissance  n'en  est  pas  pour  cela  plus  born^ 

et  je  nie  flatte  que  vous  rendrez  justice  aux  sentiments  que  j*aurois  toujours 

pour  yoiis. 

Votre  bon  ami, 

Chablks  p. 


No.  CXXXIV. 

The  same  to  M.  de  Puyeieux. 


Jb  vous  prie  Monsieur  de  rend  re  la  inclos^  k  Sa  Majest6,  et  d'etre  toujouni 
bien  persuade  de  mon  amtti6  pour  vous. 


No.  CXXXV. 

Mr  Edgar  to  Mr  John  Grame. 

Rome,  April  QOth,  174& 

I  RECEIVED  in  due  time,  my  dear  Sir,  your  2  letters,  of  the  18th  and  522d 
March,  from  Avignon,  and  last  post  brought  me  that  of  the  8th  of  this  month 
from  Paris,  and  I  have  had  the  honor  to  lay  them  all  3  before  the  King;  I  write 
the  following  paragraph  by  the  King's  particular  desire. 

H.  M.  orders  me  to  teU  you  that  he  has  received  your  2  letters  of  the  18th 
March  from  Avignon,  and  of  the  8th  April  from  Paris.  After  what  he  has 
writ  to  you  of  the  llth  July  last,  you  could  not  doubt  but  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  H.  M.  that  you  should  on  all  occasions  comply  with  the  Prince's 
commands  and  desires.  Had  you  well  considered  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
H.  M.  believes  yoii  would  not  have  thought  that  there  was  any  need  of  writing 
to  him  in  the  manner  you  now  do  from  Paris.  But  as  H.  M.  has  reson  to  sup- 
pose that  one  of  your  age  and  prudence  would  not  have  writ  to  him  as  you  now 
do,  if  you  had  stood  in  any  further  need  of  his  assistance,  H.  M.  now  sends  his 
orders  to  Mr  Waters  to  pay  you  no  longer  the  pension  he  has  hitherto  given 
you,  but  till  this  present  month  of  April  inclusive. 

From  myself  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  that  my  best  wishes  will  always  attend 
you,  and  that  I  am,  &c. 
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•No.  CXXXVI. 

l*rince  Charles  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 

Paub,  \9*h  dimf,  1748. 
Sir, 

I  BSCEiTBO  yours  of  the  16tb  aod  2dd  Aprill.  There  is  now  « 
sort  of  suspension  of  arms,  and  talk  of  preliminaries  betwixt  Holand,  France. 
and  England  s  but  all  this  seems  to  be  very  much  en  Vaire  hitherto,  and  I  reallj 
do  not  think  a  peace  so  esy  at  present  to  be  coQipassed  as  people  are  wiliiog  to 
flatter  themselves  with.  I  lay  myself  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  most  humbly  ask- 
ing blessing. 

Your  moste  dutiful  Son, 

Crirlis  p. 


No.  CXXXVII. 


Protest  taken  by  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  against  the  proceedings 

at  Aix'la'Chapelle. 

Jacques  par  la  Grace  de  Dieu  Roi  d'Angleterre,  d'Ecosse  de  France  et  d*Ir- 
land,  Defenseur  de  la  foi,  &c.  k  tous  Princes,  Potentats,  et  Puissances. 

Notre  titre  k  la  couronne  Imperiale  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  6tant  fonde  mani- 
festement  sur  la  Constitution  hereditaire  et  unalterable  de  cette  Monarcliie  ;  et 
rinjustice  criante  avec  laquelle  des  Princes  Etrangers  sont  montes  ce  Troqe  a 
notre  prejudice,  tout  universellement  reconnue  de  toute  TEurope,  Nous  ne 
pouvions  supposer  que  personne  puisse  douter  de  la  justice  de  notre  cause. 
Nous  ne  croions  done  pas  qu*il  soit  necessaire  d'entrer  ici  dans  un  detail  des 
procedes  inhumans  par  lesquels  les  loix  foodamentales  de  nos  Roiaumes  ont  et^ 
renvers^es  ;  le  Roi  notre  P^re  d'heureuse  memoire  chappe  de  Theritage  de  ces 
Ancetres ;  et  Nous  memes  contraint  jusqu*  k  present  de  vivre  en  exil. 

Mais  comme  nous  vivons  que  les  Puissances  interesses  dans  cette  derniere 
Guerre  sont  sur  le  point  de  conclure  un  Traits  de  Pais,  sans  avoir  aucun  egard 
k  nos  justes  Droits ;  afin  que  notre  silence  ne  soit  pas  interpret^  et  regard^ 
comme  ua  consentement  tacite,  k  oe  que  pouna  etre  stipule  a  notre  prejudice, 
on  au  prejudice  de  Nos  Heritiers  legitimes,  nous  protestons  s(^emnelleinent  et 
de  la  maniere  la  plus  forte  que  nous  pouvons,  contre  tout  ce  qui  sera  tiait^, 
regl^,  ou  condu  avec  I'usurpateur  des  nos  Roiaumes,  comme  6tant  nul  per  de- 
faut  d'autorit6  legitime. 

Nous  protestons  en  particuUer  oontr4  tous  les  Traits  d'alliance,  de  coofeder- 
ation  et  de  commerce  faits  avec  I'Augleterre*  depuis  rustirpation  comme  nuls 
par  le  mkne  defaut  d'autorit^. 

Nous  protestons  en  outre  contre  tous  Actes  generalement  quekonques  qui 
confirment,  autorisent,  ou  aprouvent,  directement  ou  indireetement,  Tusurpatton 
del'Electeur  d*Hanovers  contre  toutes  les  procedures  de  son  pretendu  Parle* 
ment,  et  contre  tout  ce  qui  tend  au  renversement  des  \o\%  londamsntales  de 
Nos  Roiaumes. 

Nous  protestons  enfin  que  nulle  omissions  au  defaut  de  formality  dans  la 
presente  protestation  n'est  ou  pourra  etre  prejudiciable  k  Nous,  ou  k  nos  legi- 
times Heretiers  ou  Successeurs,  Nous  reservant  par  ces  presentes  Kellees  4i 
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notre  sceau,  et  reclamant  tous  dos  Droits  ei  preteDsiom  qui  denuerent  et  de» 
mtiereoDt  toujoDis  dans  leur  enti^re  force  et  valeur  malgr^  tout  ce  qui  pourm 
^re  fait  pour  les  aoeantir  on  affoiblir.  Donne  k  Notre  Cour  Ji  Albano  ee  17 
JuiDy  1748y  et  de  notre  Regne  le  47"^. 


No.  CXXXVIII. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles* 

Albano,  Jtuu  2MA»  1746. 

Last  post  brought  me  my  dearest  Carluocio%  of  the  dd.  As  by  all  human 
appearance  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  is  now  drawing  near,  I  would  not  delay 
till  after  my  return  to  Rome  the  taking  proper  measures  about  my  Protestation, 
and  therefore  I  have  liad  one  already  drawn  and  printed,  and  should  have  gfven 
myself  no  further  trouble  about  it  but  have  sent  it  to  you,  as  chiefly  concerned, 
to  be  published  and  dispersed,  had  you  been  to  remain  at  Paris.  This  Protes- 
tation is  a  matter  of  mere  form  it  is  true,  but  at  the  sametime  absolutely  neces- 
sary, especially  on  your  account,  which  makes  me  the  more  solicittous  that  it 
should  not  be  neglected ;  and  therefore,  as  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  what  your 
views  and  designs  may  be,  but  that  I  look  upon  it  to  be  very  sure  that  you  will 
be  but  of  France  when  this  arrives  at  Paris,  I  send  by  thif  post  my  directions 
thither  about  the  publishing  the  Protestation  at  the  proper  time,  and  shall  con- 
tent myself  to  send  you  2  copies  of  it  here.  By  tliis  means  what  is  essential 
will  be  complied  with,  and  you  will  be  informed  of  the  whole  when  you  receive 
this  letter,  and  God  knows  where  it  may  find  you ;  but,  tho*  it.  should  never 
reach  your  hands,  it  can  be  of  no  ill  consequence.  As  I  cannot  be  sure  myself 
exactly  of  the  time  when  the  Protestation  will  be  published,  it  will  be  proper 
you  should  keep  it  private  till  such  time  as  you  find  that  it  be.  You  will  see 
by  all  this  my  attention  to  whatever  may  regard  your  service  and  interest,  and 
I  have  nothing  further  to  add  at  present,  but  to  beseech  God  to  bless  and  direct 
you — tenderly  embracing  you. 

James  R. 


No.  CXXXIX. 

Prince  Charles  to  the  King  of  France. 

Paris,  U  1 0  Juittett  1 748. 
A  Sa  Majestb  tres  Chretienne, 

VoTRB  Majesty  me  permettra  exprimer  la  paine  et  Tembarrass 
ment  ou  je  suis  dans  un  terns  qui  paroit  si  critique  aux  interest  de  votre  Ma- 
jesty et  la  mienne  qui  je  conte  toujours  doit  ^tre  le  meme  et  reciproque.  Des 
preliminaires  sign6  avec  (a  word  here  illegible)  centre  mes  justes  droits  sur  les- 
quelle  je  suis  oblig6  indispeosablement  d'y  protester  dans  les  terms  les  plus 
fortes  et  dent  je  prens  icy  la  liberte  d'envoyer  une  copie  ^  S.  V.  M.  Le  traitte 
quelle  h.  bien  voulu  faire  avec  moi  pendant  mon  expedition  en  Ecosse  et  les  mar- 
qiiez  de  bontez  que  j'ay  re^u  depuis  de  Votre  Majest6  en  vers  les  pouvres  in  for- 
tunes qui  ont  tant  souffert  en  cette  occasion,  me  font  esperer  d'avoir  toujours 

IV.  K 
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ti  j'dfle  dire  ramiti^  et  la  protectioD  d'un  ti  gmod  Roi.  Je  iupplic  tret  humble* 
meot  Yotre  Majcst^  deoroire  qu*arriv^  ce^qut  Toudm  penuiMtt  rien  me  de- 
(acbeim  du  respect  Sa  recotmoissaBce  et  leitres  respecteuses  attachemeDt  que 
j'aurois  toujoun  pour  sa  sacre  penonne. 


•No.  CXL. 

The  same  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 

Paris,  y«  I6M  /u/y,  1748. 
Sir, 

As  I  found  en  apearance  of  y«  Congress  d'aix  La  Chapelle  break- 
ing up,  either  to  conclude  seperately  each  one  in  his  respectiTe  Court,  (as  it 
seems  to  be  the  last  thing  given  out  here,)  or  for  good  and  all,  God  grant  the 
latter,*^!  thought  no  time  should  be  lost  on  this  occasion  to  publish  a  declara- 
tion in  your  Majesty's  name,  and  so  have  done ;  for  it  is  printed  and  sent  to 
England,  there  to  be  translated  and  published.  I  send  your  Majesty  a  copy  of 
it,  which  I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied  with.  I  lay  myself  at  your  Majesty's  feet 
humbly  asking  blessing. 

Your  most  dutifull  Son, 

'    CH4RLKS  P. 

P.  S.  After  writing  this  I  received  yours  of  the  25th,  and  find  by  it  your  aim 
has  been  misinformed  as  to  my  leaving  this  country.  The  protest  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  publish,  being  here  present,  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  powers  your 
M.  has  been  so  good  as  to  give  me,  seem  to  be  much  the  same  as  what  your  M. 
proposed  to  charge  somebody  else  with  in  case  I  had  been  absent.  I  flatter 
myself  of  your  Majesty's  approbation,  as  I  am  persuaded  of  their  being  agree- 
able to  our  friends  in  England. 


•No.  CXLL 

H,  JR.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, — his  Account  with  George  Waters, 

Dr.  (No.  1.)  jr„.      s. 

1745. — May    4th.  To  due  Ballance  on  last  account,     .        .        .    50,234     7 
July  28th.  To  Ferbos,  to  give  the  Kin^  of  France's  groom, 

as  ordered  by  Sir  Tliomas  Sheridan,  .  120     0 

do.  To  the  footman  Louis,  for  18  months,  at  150/. 
per  annum,  deducting  48/.  paid  him  by  Sir 

Thomas  Sheridan 177    0 

do.  To  the  footman,  St  Martin,  for  6  months  at  do,  75    0 

do.  To  the  footman.  Champagne,  for  6  mouths  at  do.  75  ^  0 

Aug.  31st  To  Ferbos,  86  days  board-wages,  from  27th  July 

to  this  day,  at  50s.  both  inclusive,       .        .  90    0 

do.  Td  Francois  for  the  same  time  time,  at  the  same 

rate, 90    0 

7*^  10th.  To  AUevin,  gunsmith, 370    0 

14th.  To  Marson,  taylonr,  his  bill  for  H.  R.  H.  £3,740  > 
do.  To  more  his  bill  for  his  servants,        .  710  S     '  ^ 
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aoth.  To  Fr»Deoifl»  hit  boud-wigei  for  l^^"  1746^  30         in,  s, 

^7% 75    0 

8>^  2d.  To  FerboB,— his  boud-mfei  lor  7^,  1745,  75    0 

9^  l8t  To  Fraocois,— hii  bovd^mffBt  Sot  a*^»  1745,  77  10 

do.  To  Ferbos,--hitbo«nl-waget  for  Che  Mine  month 

ofQ^ 77  10 

August  last,  lltb,  to  Fnmoois, — his  wages  for 

the  year  1744,  042    6 

2d,  ToFrancois,— bis  wages  for  Ist  6  monthe,  1745,        471    S 
do.  To  Ferbos  and  Francois,  to  conduct  them  to 

HisR.H 500    0 

6th.  To  Roettier  H.  R.  H.,--4iote  for  plate  fomished 

y«  28th  May  last, 8386    0 

1746.— July  13th.  To  the  taylor  Manan,  by  order  of  Sir  Thomas 

Sheridan, 1024    0 

do.  To  the  taylor  by  order  of  said  Sir  Thomas^      •         824    0 
29th.  To  Sir   Thomas  Sheridan  for  repairing  two 

chaizes  for  his  R.  H.,  •        •        •        •         826    0 

Aug.  25th.  To  said  Sir  Thomas, — he  paid  the  grocer  la  Rue,         108  14 
do.  To  said  Sir  Thomas, — ^he  paid  widdow  Dough- 
erty for  coach-hyre,  •        .        •        •  40    0 
26th.  To  Rameau,  on  account  by  order  of  Sir  Thomas 

Sheridan, 800    0 

To  Abb6  Nolet,  for  mending  his  R.  H*.  micio- 

scope, 24    0 

96«r  25tb.  To  30  EUes  of  garter-ribbon  and  30  EUes  of  St 

Andrew,  180    0 

i  747.-— Jan.  12th.  To  for  9  stars  and  4  garters  imbroydered  for  hb 

R.  H«., 283    0 

21st.  To  H.  R.  H«.  this  day  in  cash,         •        .        .    20,000    0 
7^  8th.  To  for  6  stars  and  6  garters  for  his  R.  H*.       •        222    0 
1748. — April  5th.  To  MachiavePs  works  in  Italian,  4  tomes,  10    0 

June.  To  for  garter  and  St  Andrew  Ribban,  6  stars 

and  12  imbroydered  garters  for  bis  R.  H«.  424  10 

July.  To  Post  of  Letters  for  H.  R.  H«.  and  for  Mr 

KeUy,  &C.  since  May  25th,  1745,        .        .         298  18 

Lis.  90,257  18 

Ca. 
1 745. — June   5th.  By  received  an  order  of  Card^  Tencin  of  the        Lrs,      a, 

4th  currt.,  delivered  by  O,  O'Biyen  for  the 
use  of  H.  R.  H.  on  Mr  Paris  de  Monmartel,       5000     0 
July  12th.  By  more  on  an  order  of  the  said  Card^.  of  the 
2d  currt.  on  said  Mr  Monmartel,  delivered 
me  by  do.  for  said  use,        ....       5000    0 
26th.  By  received  this  day  for  bis  E.  H*.  account  from 

Col.  O'Bryen,  '  10,000    0 

7^  By  remitted  to  me  by  Sigr.  Girolamo  Belloni,  at 
the  King's  disposal,  who  by  his  order  of  the 
1 1th  August,  ordered  it  to  be  made  good  to 
bis  R.  H» 60,000    0 
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X^.  By  reimburaed  by  Mr  Malloch  the  value  of        x,r#.      s. 

jBIOO  sterling,  charged  by  hit  R.  H*.  order 
to  his  last  account,      •        .        .        .        .       2250    0 
1747. — Jan.  17th.  By  I  make  his  R.  H*.  good,  on  an  order  of  C>. 

CKBryenofthe  Uthcurrt 8000    0 


Ln.  d0,250    0 

1 748. — July.  By  ballance  due  from  H.  R.  H.,  carried  to  his 

debit  on  new  accompt,        ....  7  18 


Lrs.  90»2d7  18 
Errors  excepted. 

PaeiBi  /tJy  nth,  1748. 

G.  Waters. 


No.  CXLIl. 

Prince  Charles  to  the  King  of  France, 

Monsieur  Mon  Frbre  bt  Cousin, 

y.  M.  me  permettre  I'Stre  de  lui  representer  la  situation  facheuse 
ou  je  me  trouve  dans  ce  moment  critique  par  la  publication  des  Prelims,  sign^s 
h  Aix-la-chapelle  par  lesquels  il  paroit  qu'on  n*a  eu  aucun  egard  a  mes  justes 
droits.  J*avois  toujours  espere  me  confiant  aux  bont6z  dont  V.  M.  m'a  donner 
tant  de  preuves  en  toutes  les  occasions  qu'elle  auroit  bien  voulu  regarder  mes 
inter^ts  comme  unis  aux  siens.  Je  me  trouve  par  Texample  des  Rois  mon  Pere 
et  grand  P^re  indispensablement  oblig6  de  publier  &  ce  sujet  ma  protestation,  et 
j'ay  rhonneur  d'en  envoyer  une  copie  a  V.  M.  Je  n'oublieray  jamais  la  protec* 
tion  qu'un  si  granii  Roy  m'a  accorder,  non  seulement  pour  moi  mais  pour  ceux 
qui  m*ont  suivy  dans  ma  malhereuse  expedn.  et  j'esp^re  que  le  vif  attachment 
que  j'aurai  toute  ma  vie  pour  la  sacr^  personne  de  V.  M.  et  Thonneur  que  j'ay 
de  lui  appartenir  pour  les  liens  du  sang  I'engagerent  a  ne  me  point  abandonner. 
Je  suppli^  tres  humblement  V.  M.  d'etre  persuad^e  que  quelque  chose  qui 
arrive  les  sentimens  de  respect  et  de  Reconnoisance  que  j'ay  pour  elle  ne  s'efia- 
ceront  jamais  de  mon  coeur. 


J»ai, 


A  Paris,  k  18  JuiOet,  1748. 


L*honneur  d'etre  Mr  mon  F.  et  C 

V.  Ms.  Le  boo  fr^re  et  Cousin, 

Charles  P. 


No.  CXLIII. 

The  same  to  M.  Pugaieux,  inclosing  the  above  Letter. 

i 

Je  vous  prie  Mon^.  de  rendre  le  inclose  a  Sa  Majesty,  et  d'etre  toujours  bien 
persuade  de  mon  amiti^  pour  vous. 
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♦No    CXLIV. 
The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles* 

ROMB,  Amsftat  IM,  MAS. 

Last  post  brought  me  my  dearest  Carluccio*s  of  the  22d  July,  and  I  have 
penised  and  considered  the  protestation  which  came  along  with  it,  and  I  remark 
with  pleasure  some  expressions  in  it,  which  cannot  but  do  you  honor,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  so  well  brought  into  my  protestation.    I  don*t  find  that 
yours  and  miDe  clash  in  any  manner  with  one  another,  and  as  you  found  I  de* 
layed  sending  you  mine,  and  that  you  felt  with  reason  the  importance  of  having 
some  paper  of  that  kind  published  before  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  I  am  fiir 
from  taking  amiss  of  you  endeavouring  to  publish  this  paper.    But  now  that  the 
peace  is  concluding,  that  there  b  no  more  question  of  expeditions  in  your  fa- 
vour, and  that  you  are  yourself  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  I  hope,  and  suppose  that 
you  will  not  for  the  future  publish  any  papers  in  my  name  without  my  previous 
approbation.     You  must  not  take  it  ill  if  I  give  you  thu  caution,  which  I  should 
have  thought  superfluous,  had  I  not  remarked  the  long  continuance  of  your  re* 
serves  and  diffidence  towards  me,  which  leaves  me  in  so  great  an  ignorance  of 
what  relates  to  your  person  and  aflairs,  tho'  I  know,  perhaps,  more  of  some 
things  than  you  imagine.    My  dear  child,  you  really  give  me  too  many  mortifi- 
cations, and  you  must  be  sensible  how  little  I  deserve  them  from  you.    But  my 
tenderness  for  yon  makes  me  feel  yet  more  the  hurt  you  do  yourself  than  my 
own  uneasiness.     Believe  me,  your  conduct  towards  me  must  necessarily,  when 
known,  do  you  a  prejudice  with  all  men  of  honour  and  probity;  and  if  you  ex- 
pect good  from  others,  you  will  certainly  find  yourself  deceived  at  last.    I  had 
perhaps  done  better  not  to  have  enlarged  so  much  on  this  subject ;  but  I  can 
never  forget  that  I  am  your  father,  and  will  never  cease  acting  the  part  of  a  lov- 
ing one  towards  you,  whom  I  shall  beseech  Qod  to  bless,  and  direct,  and  tend- 
erly embrace  you. 

Jambs  R, 


No.  CXLV. 

Prince  Charles  to  Montesquieu, 


A  Mr  Montesquieu, 

Comme  je  suis  bien  persuade  Monsieur  ve  votre  amitie  et  zeie 
pour  moy  je  vous  envoyer  un  petite  ouvrage  que  j'ay  cru  d*avoir  mettre  au  jour 
et  vous  prie  de  la  rendre  aussi  publique  que  vous  les  pourriez.  Vous  voyez  que 
3*agi  bien  difierement  de  vous  puisque  j*ay  appris  qu'il  paroit  une  novelle  edi- 
tion de  votre  livre  sur  les  Romains  et  que  vous  ne  m'en  ayiez  point  fiiit  part. 
La  confiance  devroit  etre  mieux  etabli  entre  les  auteurs,  j'espere  que  ma  fapon 
de  Denser  pour  vous  m*attirera  la  continuation  de  votre  bonne  volonte  pour 
oioi. 
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•  No.  CXLVI. 

ManUiquieu'a  Answer, 
M0N8E10NBUR, 

L*HONNBUB  que  Totre  Altesse  Royale  m'a  fait  de  m'envoyer  sa  pro- 
testation est  une  nouvelle  marque  que  je  recois  de  sea  bont6s :  elle  est  ecritte 
avec  simplicity,  avec  noblesse  et  meme  avec  eloquence,  car  c'est  en  avoir  que 
d*exprimer  si  bien  ce  que  tous  sentes  peur  les  braves  gens  qui  vous  ont  suivi  et 
dans  vos  victoires  et  dans  vos  malheurs ;  ainsi  Monseigneur  comme  vous  le 
dittes  tres  bien  vous  estes  un  autheur  et  si  vous  n'esties  pas  un  si  grand  prince 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Guillon  et  moy  nous  serions  fait  de  vous  procurer  une 
place  a  1' Academic  francoise  je  demande  a  votre  Altesse  Royale  la  permission  de 
lui  parler  a  la  Parliament  que  je  prends  aux  evenements  de  sa  vie  la  fortune 
peut  Tagetter,  votre  gloire  n*est  pas  dans  ses.  J'ay  Thonneur  d'estre  avec  un 
respect  infini. 

De  votre  Altesse  Royale  Monseigneur 

le  trfe  humble  et  tr6s  obeisant  serviteur, 

Montesquieu. 
A  Bahsasce,  U  19  D*Aoii9t,  1748. 


No.  CXLVII. 

**  Papier  presentee  par  M.  de  Puyzieulx  le  20  Aotist,  1748.** 

Le  Prince  eu  deja  inform^  que  le  Roy  a  renouvelle  par  les  articles  prellmi- 
naires  de  paix  Sign^  h  Aix-la-chapelle  SO  du  mois  d'Avril  dernier  les  eogage- 
mens  que  Sa  Majest6  et  le  feu  Roy  son  Bisayeul  avoient  prise  par  raport  a  le 
maison  de  Stuart. 

Sa  Majesty  n'a  pu  refuser  en  cette  occasion  aux  besoins  et  aux  voeux  de 
toute  TEurope  de  se  prester  aux  stipulations  qui  ont  6st6  jugeres  absolument 
necessaires  pour  concilier  les  Puissances  Belligerantes,  et  pour  retablir  solide- 
ment  la  tranquility  publique. 

Le  Hoy  ne  voulant  pas  temoigner  un  desir  moins  sincere  pour  Texecution  des 
Preliminaires,  que  celui  qu'il  a  marque  par  lenr  conclusion  sa  Majesty  a  ordonn^ 
ail  Marquis  de  Puyzieulx  de  prevenir  le  Prince  sur  la  necessity  indispensable 
dont  il  est  qu'il  prenne  incessament  un  parti  conforme  aux  arrangemens  qui 
ont  ^t^  renouvelles  et  confirmes  en  derniere  lieu  k  Aix-la-chapelle  en  se  retiraot 
des  Terres  de  sa  domination. 

Le  Roy  en  ordonnant  au  Marquis  de  Puyzieulx  de  faire  cette  declaration  au 
Prince  lui  a  present  en  meme  tems  de  lui  demander  sa  reponse,  et  de  luy  re« 
Douveller  les  assurances  des  sentimens  d'estime  et  d'affection  qu'elle  conserre 
pour  luy. 


No.  CXLVIII. 

Charles  Edward's  answer  to  the  foregoing, 

Paris,  h  20  A<m$ty  174a 
Je  crois  Monsieur  avoir  deja  assez  marqu6  par  ma  declaration  du  16  du  moii 
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derail  comme  qaoi  je  m'oppose  et  m'opposerai  absolument  k  font  oe  que  pour 

oit  Strd  dit,  &it  et  stipule  k  Aiz-Ia-Chapelle  oo  ailleun ;  j'etpere  que  S.  M.  T.  C. 

fera  toutes  ces  reflexions  Deceaaaires  dans  les  resolutions  quelle  prendre  a  moo 

egard  ;  je  regarde  cette  conjoncture  comme  etant  plus  critiques  pour  les  interets 

de  S.  M.  T.  C.  que  pour  les  miennes ;  assurez  je  vous  prie  sa  Majesty  de  tout 

mon   respet  et  attachment,  rien  ne  m'est  plus  a  cocur  que  de  Vay  devenir  utile 

un  jour,  et  de  luy  prouyer  que  ses  yeritables  interets  me  sont  plus  chere  qua  ses 

ministres. 

Charles  P. 
A  Ml*,  de  Puyzieulx. 


No.  CXLIX. 

J^e  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles. 

Rome,  Jugmt  21th,  1 74<^ 

I  have  received  my  dearest  Carluccio's,  dated  the  6th,  with  the  map  you  men- 
tioned the  post  before.  It  is  really  a  curious  thing  in  itself,  and  the  share  you 
have  in  it  makes  it  the  more  valuable  to  me.  God  grant  your  condition  in  all 
other  respects  may  be  as  good  and  as  great  as  was  your  intention  in  going  to  Scot- 
land, and  in  your  operations  there. 


•No.  CL. 

Lord  George  Murray  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 

Sir,  , 

I  SHOULD  think  myself  wanting  in  my  duty  if  any  thing  occurred  to 
me  that  might  in  the  smallest  degree  be  useful  to  your  Majesty,  did  i  not  ac- 
quaint you  of  it. 

When  I  was  lately  in  Poland,  the  great  Marischal  (Count  Belinski)  who  was 
pleased  to  look  upon  me  as  a  relation,  and  knew  the  part  I  had  acted  in  your 
Majesty's  service,  told  me  that  when  he  was  at  Paris  about  a  year  ago,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  wait  upon  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  by 
some  accident  and  mistake  he  had  not  the  happiness  to  see  him.     He  told  mc 
also  diat  it  was  proper  your  Majesty  should  know,  that  with  relation  to  some 
jewels  belonging  formerly  to  the  Crown  of  Poland,  and  consignM  to  the  House 
of  Sobieski  for  moneys  advanced  to  the  Republick,  if  your  Majesty  thought  pro- 
per to  write  to  him  or  any  other  of  the  officers  of  State,  to  propose  tliat  these 
jewels  should  be  relieved,  otherways  your  Majesty  would  be  obliged  to  dispose 
of  them.    He  said  the  thing  would  be  notified  to  the  diet,  and  as  there  was  no 
fund  or  moneys  to  relieve  them,  your  Majesty  would  be  desir'd  to  make  what 
you  thought  proper  of  them.     I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  as  all  the  Po- 
lish nobility  in  general  are  much  attached  to  your  Majesty  and  your  Royal 
House,  so  none  seems  to  me  more  particularly"^ than  the  great  Marshal.     What 
I  take  leave  to  mention,  I  have  not  spoke  of  to  any  person  whatever^  nor  sliou](} 
I  have  talk'd  to  Count  Belinski  upon  the  subject  had  it  not  proceeded  from  him, 
nor  indeed  knew  I  any  thing  of  the  matter. 

As  the  diet  now  approaches,  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  let  your 
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Majesty  know  wliat  the  Marshal  had  told  me*    I  shall  only  add,  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  situations,  I  ever  am  with  the  greatest  zeal. 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty's  most  faithful  and  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

Geo.  Muab&t. 

Cleves,  4/A  September,  1748. 


♦No.  CLI. 

Young  Glengary  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 
Sir, 

As  I  have  wrote  at  large  to  Mr  Edgar,  and  desired  him  to  inform  your 
Majesty  of  my  letter,  I  imagine  it  needless  to  be  troublesome  by  a  repetition  of 
the  same  things :  my  circumstances  in  this  country  obliged  me  to  quit  Paris,  and 
I  intend  to  wait  at  Boulogne-sur-mer  for  ane  opportunity  of  going  safely  to  Bri- 
tain,  where  the  present  situation  of  my  own  affairs  makes  my  presence  very 
necessary  ;  but  I  humbly  beg  your  Majesty  will  be  persuaded  that  your  orders 
shall  allways  be  an  inviolable  rule  of  my  conduct  there  or  in  any  other  place ; 
and  that  after  the  marks  of  your  Majesty's  goodness  I  have  been  honoured  with, 
inclination,  as  well  as  duty,  will  always  oblige  me  to  embrace  with  pleasure  every 
opportunity  of  shewing  my  gratitude.  I  can  only  at  present  assure  your  Ma* 
jesty  I  shall  allways  be  ready,  as  I  wait  with  impatience  for  an  occasion  of  prov- 
ing that  I  am. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

Your  Majesty's  most  obedient,  and  most  humble, 
faithfull  servant  and  dutifull  subject. 

Mack  Doneix. 
Amiens,  20th  September,  1748. 


No.  CLIL 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles, 

Albako,  September  30th,  1748. 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  9th.  Your  map  is  actually  hung  up  in  tbi» 
dining-room,  and  the  other  copy  I  sent  to  Cardinal  Valenti  for  the  Pope.  1 
beseech  God  to  bless  and  direct  you. 


•No.  CLIII. 

Mr  John  Grcsme  to  Prince  Charles* 


Sir, 

There  is  nothing  gives  me  so  much  concern  as  to  be  put  to  the  una' 
voidable  necessity  to  leave  Paris  at  a  time  your  Royal  Highness  inclines  I  should 
stay,  and  after  all  the  marks  I  have  shewn  of  my  fidelity  and  attachment  to  your 
Royal  Highness.     I  did  not  imagine  you  would  have  pushed  me  to  so  cruel  a 
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pinch  as  to  be  obliged  to  choose  between  parting  contrary  to  yoor  inclioationst 
or  ruining  myself  for  ever  by  staying  any  longer.  I  have  just  left  wherewithal 
to  make  my  journey,  so  that  I  ^tter  myself  yon  wiH  have  pity  on  a  (aithfiil 
servant,  and  consent  that  I  should  retire  to  a  place  where  I  may  be  able  to  liTe, 
tho*  obscurely,  yet  always  honestly,  and  with  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  wishes 
ibr  Y.  VL  H.'s  interest  and  wellfair, 

I  am  ever  with  profound  respect. 

Sir, 

Your  Royal  Highness's  most  duttfull  and  most  obedient  serTanC, 

Jo.  Orame. 

Tuesday  morning. 


•No.  CLIV. 

The  same  to  the  same* 


Sir, 

Havino  represented  my  circumstances  to  your  Royal  Highness  so  often 
both  by  writing  and  by  word  of  mouth,  I  did  not  imagine  that  so  strong  motives 
for  my  retiring  from  Paris  could  appear  strange  to  yon.  However,  since  your 
R.  H.  persists  in  refusing  me  leave  to  take  the  only  party  I  could  think  of  to 
save  the  poor  remains  of  a  small  fortune,  and  to  prevent  my  falling  into  misery 
in  my  old  age, — a  precaution  which  no  impartial  man  can  condemn,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  ruin  myself  by  staying  a  month  longer,  in  hopes  that  your  R.  H.  will 
in  that  time  consent  to  what  is  so  just  and  reasonable.  I  shall  employ  these  in 
taking  off  mourning,  what  I  had  kept  in  reserve  for  my  journey,  and  as  soon  as 
I  can  appear  in  that  dress,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  your  H.  H« 
I  am  ever  with  profound  respect. 

Sir, 
Your  R.  H.'s  most  dutifull  and  obedient  servant, 

Jo.  GajBMi. 
Saturdaiff  haff-an-hour  ajUr  one. 


No.  CLV. 

Prince  Charles  to  Mr  Gr<Bme, 

Ye  16CA  October,  1748. 

I  FIND  by  Kelly,  and  by  what  you  have  writ  to  roe,  the  infatQation  you  are 
in  of  goin  away,  which  is  inconceivable  to  me,  noing  always  the  desier  you  have 
had  hitherto  of  doing  your  duty  and  pleasing  at  sametime  a  friend :  their  can 
be  no  good  reason  for  such  a  proceeding  on  your  side,  and  it  seems  very  obscure 
to  me.  I  desier  yon  to  reflect  on  it  seriously,  being  concerned  for  an  honest 
man.     I  shall  never  say  any  more  on  this  affair  but  declaring  my  opposition 


I^  Sir  John  GrwHis. 
IV. 
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•No.   CLVI. 

1 

Mr  Grame  to  Prince  Charles, 

SlH, 

I  MUST  ba/e  explained  myself  very  ill  since  your  B.  H.  is  pleas'd 
to  say  that  my  motives  for  retiring  from  Paris  are  obscure  and  inconceivable. 
I  thought  I  had  represented  to  your  R.  H.  more  than  once  that  I  was  noways 
in  a  situation  of  staying  in  this  place,  having  neither  money  nor  credit,  and  that 
all  which  I  have  left  in  the  world  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  afford  me  a  morsel  of 
bread  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  kingdom.  I  humbly  think,  that,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  further  detail,  this  is  enough  to  justify  my  resolution  of  going  away 
before  all  impartial  men.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  my  circumstances  are  such 
as  make  it  altogether  impossible  to  comply  with  your  R.  H.'s  commands,  which 
I  am  confident  you  will  not  doubt  of  when  you  reflect,  that,  as  long  as  I  bad 
wherewithal,  I  never  desired  you  should  put  yourself  to  a  farthing's  es^ense  on 
my  account. 

Your  R.  H.  is  too  just  and  reasonable  not  to  allow  what  I  take  the  liberty 
io  advance  to  be  not  only  a  sufficient  reason,  but  an  unavoidable  constraint 
upon  me,  for  taking  the  party  of  retiring  to  Avignon,  for  which  place  I  intend 
to  set  out  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next.  But  whether  there  or  elsewhere,  your 
R.  H.  may  be  persuaded  that  my  sincere  and  hearty  wishes  will  ever  attend 
you.     I  am, 

Y.  R.  H.*s  most  dutiful!  and  obedient  servant, 

Jo.  GacMt:. 
Thursday  Night 


No.  CLVII. 

Answer  hy  Prince  Charles  to  the  foregoing, 

Paris,  y«  18M  October,  1748. 
For  S'  John  Greme. 

After  what  I  writ  to  you  last  I  have  nothing  to  add  but  desieriiig 
anew  your  compliance  to  my  desier,  which,  if  not,  cannot  but  apear  strenge  to 
me,  on  my  accounting  uppon  you  as  an  honest  and  reasonable  man.  As  long 
as  you  stay  here  nothing  shall  be  wanting  any  ways  with  you,  so  that  should  be 
the  least  concern  or  ever  should  be  in  you.  Reflect,  and  iff*  you  donte,  allow  me 
to  reflect,  as  I  can't  but  do.  It  is  surprising  to  me  for  a  man  of  sence  any  tiling 
that  appears  strange  to  him  when  agreeing  with  reason.  I  do  not  desier  of  you 
to  put  yourself  to  strets,  but  what  I  say  is  as  a  friend.  You  are  master  of  your- 
self as  I  am  to  advise.  Choose  what  is  agreeable  to  you,  but  after  that  do  not 
make  merit  without  deserving,  which  can  never  be  the  case. 


♦  No.  CLVIII. 


Mr  F.  Bulkeley  to  Mr  George  Kelfy* 
Sib,  f 

I  SEND  you  inclosed  the  draught  of  a  letter  which  1  heartily  wish 
H.  R.  H.  would  write  to  the  King  :  that,  or  another  to  the  same  purpose,  would* 
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Tn  ny  humble  opmioD,  make  np  all  that  is  past,  and  I  think  it  of  the  laat  im^ 
portance  that  bis  R.  H.  should  lose  no  time  to  acquaint  his  Majesty  of  bis  sen- 
timents, if  they  are  such  as  1  hope  them  to  be,  and  indeed  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary should  be  so  in  this  conjuncture.  Pray  let  me  know  how  his  R.  H.  will 
receive  this  mark  of  my  zeal.  I  have  no  other  object  but  his  real  interat  I 
am  ever, 

I>ear  Sir* 
Your  most  grateful  and  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

F.  BlTLKILIT 

My  service  to  Mr  Oxburgh. 


No.  CLIX. 

Prince  Charles  to  Mr  Buikeley,  in  answer, 

PaeiSj  31f<  Oetob€r9  174a 

I  HAVB  just  seen  your  letter  to  Kely,  and  am  truly  sensible  of  y'  zeal,  and 
having  nothing  more  to  say  on  that  subject  but  that,  guod  dixi,  dixi,  et  quod 
scripsi,  scripsi, 

a  P. 


•No.  CLX. 


Mr  Drummond  ofBochaldy,  under  the  signature  of  "  Maiioch,"  to  the 

Chevalier  de  St  George. 

Paris,  4M  November,  1748. 
Sir, 

It  is  so  long  since  the  situation  of  affairs  I  had  any  concern  in 
permitted  my  troubling  your  Majesty  directly  with  accounts  from  tliis  place, 
tliat  it  becomes  cruel  in  me  now  to  be  obliged  to  begin  to  inform  you  of  the 
loss  your  Majesty  has  of  the  most  faithful  and  zealously  devoted  subject  ever 
served  any  Prince,  in  the  person  of  Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel.  He  died  the 
26th  of  last  month  of  an  inflammation  within  his  head  at  Borgue,  where  he  had 
been  for  some  time  with  his  regiment,  and  where  I  had  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion to  see  all  means  used  for  his  preservation,  but  to  no  valuable  effect  There 
is  no  great  moment  to  be  made  of  the  death  of  people  who  continue  in  tlieir 
duty  td  your  Majesty,  liaving  no  temptation  to  swerve  from  it,  or  of  others  wlio 
have  an  affectation  of  zeal  and  duty  to  procure  themse) yes  subsistence,  nor  even 
those  whose  distresses,  when  personal,  or  flowing  from  oppressive  tyranny,  de- 
termine to  be  freed  of  the  load  by  all  reasonable  means.  Lochiel  was  not  in 
any  of  their  cases.  He  had  all  the  temptations  laid  in  his  way  that  Govern- 
ment could.  The  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  Duncan  Forbes  tlie  President,  and  the 
Justice  Clerk,  never  gave  over  laying  baits  for  him,  tho*  they  knew  his  mind 
was  as  immoveable  as  a  mountain  on  that  article,  and  since  he  came  liere  he  iias 
not  been  lefl  at  ease.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  caused  information  that,  if  he 
would  apply  in  the  simplest  manner  to  him,  hp  would  never  quit  his  father's 
knees  until  he  had  obtained  his  pardon  and  favour :  this  he  disdained,  or  rather 
had  a  horror  at.     I  need  say  no  more;  his  own  services,  and  the  voice  of  your' 
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Mftjctt/i  eQemieB,  tpetk  loudly  the  Ion.    The  Prince  has  v^ry  graciously  intesw 
ested  himself  in  procuring  the  Regiment  Locbiel  bad  for  his  eldest  son,  wbicia 
his  R.  H.  has  charg^  M«  Lally  to  solicit  for  along  with  other  officers.     It  Im 
very  unhappy  that  thb  Lally  has  been  for  some  time  heartily  hated  by  thm 
minister.    I  am  afraid  his  appearance  will  hurt  the  youth  as  well  as  the  othear 
affair  he  is  charged  with,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.    The  Prince  was  positive^ 
and  would  not  allow  Sullivan  to  be  employed  i6  it,  notwithstanding  he  had  all 
along  agented  with  the  Court  all  the  public  affairs  Locbiel  had  since  his  arrival 
here.     All  I  caO  do  is  to  go  to  Fontainbleau  privately,  and  give  what  assistance 
I  can  for  the  support  of  that  numerous  afflicted  family.     Had  I  had  the  Lt*Colo- 
nelsliip  of  that  Regiment,  as  your  Majesty  graciously  inclined  I  should,  and  my 
deceased  cousin  wished  above  every  thing  of  thb  side  the  water,  this  nomioation 
could  liave  met  with  no  difficulty,  because  the  King  and  minister  of  the  war 
would  have  confided  in  me  for  conducting  the  regiment  until  Locbiel  was  of 
age  to  do  it  himself;  but  my  being  named  to  that  or  any  other  thing  while  his 
R.  H.  continues  here  and  keeps  Mr  Kelly  to  advise  him,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  duty  and  respect  both  Locbiel  and  I  owed  him,  and  either  of  us  would  have 
suffered  any  thing  rather  than  oppose  his  will  in  what  regarded  ourselves.    Care 
has  been  taken  by  Mr  Lally  and  Kelly  to  have  that  commission  out  for  my 
cousin  Cluny,  and  his  R.  H.  is  very  anxious  about  his  arrival  here  to  possess  it. 
Your  Majesty  has  been  informed  by  Lord  Sempill  that  he  and  I  had  taken 
care  to  keep  your  friends  united  by  a  correspondence  with  them,  which  we  were 
often  straitened  how  to  do  in  because  of  some  certain  disagreeable  circumstances : 
the  same  correspondence  continues  still.     I  do  not  know  if  your  Majesty  will 
find  it  for  any  valaable  purpose  to  entertain  it  longer,  as  I  am  left  alone.     I 
am  likewise  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  continue  the  connexion  and  cor- 
respondence Locbiel  and  I  had  with  the  Highlands — ^that  was  easy  for  us  to 
have  done  while  he  lived,  and  had  a  regiment  without  putting  your  Majesty  to 
any  expense ;  but  now  I  am  done  without  means  or  assistance  to  do  anything. 
Tho*  I  had  a  million  I  am  as  ready  as  ever  to  employ  the  last  farthing  and  every 
hour  I  have  to  live  in  your  Majesty's  service,  which  your  Majesty's  most  gra- 
cious countenance  and  indulgence  to  my  weakness  made  so  bewitching,  that 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  fetigue,  never  stood  in  tlie  way  of  going  on  in  what 
appeared  to  serve  best  the  end  aimed  at.     I  am  ever,  witli  tlie  most  profound 
respect, 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty's  most  faithfully  humble  and  zealously 

devoted  servant, 

Maijx>ch. 


No.  CLXI. 


Prince  Charles  to  the  Duke  de  Gesvres,  from  an  original  draught  in  the 
Prince's  hand,  titled  "  d  M,  Gesvres,  ^  6  Nov.,  1748." 

C'est  avec  beaucoup  de  regret  que  je  me  trouve  forc^  par  mes  interets  de  re- 
sister  aux  intentions  du  Roy  dans  cette  occasion.  J*en  avois  deja  prevenir 
S.  M.  par  une  lettre  que  j'ay  ecrite  k  Mr  de  Puyzieulx,  le  20  Aotist  dernier : 
je  prie  instammemeut  men  cousin  le  Due  de  Gesvres  d'assurer  S.  M.  T.  C.  dans 
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Ws  Cermet  le  plus  fortes  de  tous  SMtiownts  de  respect  tt  attacbmetitt  que  je  lui 
ai  vott^  toute  ma  vie. 

C.  P 

i>  6  iVbp.,  1748. 


•  No.  CLXII. 

Lord  George  Murray  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George* 

Sir. 

It  was  with  iDfinite  satbfiictioo  that  I  bate  received  the  honor 
of  your  Majesty's  letter  of  the  15th  October,  which  is  a  new  mark  of  your  royal 
favour  towards  me.  I  shall  ever  retain,  with  the  utmost  gratitude,  a  due  sense  of 
your  bounty  and  goodness.  Sorry  I  am  that  nothing  lyes  in  my  power  whereby 
I  can  testify  my  ardent  wishes  to  give  further  proofs  of  my  zeal  in  your  Majes* 
ty's  service. 

The  present  situation  of  afiairs,  I  am  much  afraid,  have  but  a  gloomy  aspee; 
with  regard  to  your  Majesty's  just  rights  and  tliat  of  your  royal  Houie,  9A  well 
as  to  the  happiness  of  your  subjects,  who  must  groan  under  oppression  (which 
indeed  most  of  them  deserved)  till  such  time  as  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to  open 
their  eyes. 

My  wife  came  here  the  10th  September,  but  was  soon  afler  seiz*d  with  an 
intermitting  fever,  which  has  not  as  yet  left  her.  She  begs  leave  to  lay  herself 
at  your  Majesty's  feet  She  is  infinitely  sensible  of  the  honor  your  Majesty  does 
her.  I  can  venture  to  say  in  her  name,  as  her  principles  are  founded  in  religion 
and  justice,  her  attachment  to  your  Majesty  and  royal  family,  and  ardent  wishes 
for  your  prosperity  are  deeply  engrav'd  in  her  heart,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
with  the  most  perfect  seal. 

Sir. 
Your  Majesty's  most  faithful  and  dutyful  subject 
and  servant, 

Georob  Murray. 
M  iVtfvwukr,  174a 


No.  CLXIIL 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charlee. 

QuELauB  soin  que  vous  ayez  pris  men  cher  fils  cacher  se  qui  s'est  pass^e  entre 
la  Gour  de  France  et  vous  depuis  la  signature  de  Preliminaires,  je  suis  cependant 
inform^  de  tout ;  et  je  vous  avou^  que  je  n*ay  pu  lire  sans  une  vray  surprise  et 
douleur  votre  lettre  au  Due  de  Gesvres  du  6  de  ce  Mois,  ni  vous  ni  personne  ne 
pouvez  avoir  imaging  que  vous  pourriez  rester  en  France  malgri  le  Roy  :  votre 
resistance  done  &  vous  conformer  ci  ses  intentions  &  cette  occasion  ne  scauroit  avoir 
pour  objet  de  continuer  &  demeurer  dans  son  Royaume  et  lorsque  vous  partez 
de  regret  et  d'etre  forc6  par  vos  interests  d'agir  comme  vous  faites,  vous  montrez 
bien  que  ce  n'est  pas  votre  propre  sentiment  et  volont^  que  vous  suivez,  mais 
bieii  cetix  des  autres.  Dieu  scait  quMls  sont ;  mais  peuvent  ils  estre  veritable 
ment  de  vos  amys  en  vous  donnant  de  pareils  conseils  ?     Car  il  est  manifeste 
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qu'en  resistant  en  cette  occasion  aux  intentions  de  S.  M.T.  C.  il  nescauroicy  avoir 
d*autre  objet  que  de  rompre  de  gayet^  de  cceur  avec  le  Roy  et  de  vous  attirer 
justement  la  colore  et  son  indiguation,  et  certainement  aucune  personne  sage  et 
raisonn6  quelque  ennemie  qu'elle  puisse  ^tre  d'ailleurs  de  la  France  si  elle  yous 
conseiller  surtout  dans  T^tat  ou  vous  estes,  de  rompre  avec  une  puissance  qui 
se  fait  respecter  de  toute  TEurope.     Pour  peu  que  vous  songiez  h  ce  qui  s*est 
pass^  depuis  quelques  ann^es,  vous  sentirez  bien  que  votre  conduite  eDvers  moy 
n'a  pas  este  telle  qu'elle  k  du  etre  et  vous  scavez  aussi  avec  quelle  patience  et 
moderation  je  me  suis  conduit  en  vers  vous.    Vous  scavez  Tentiere  liberty  que 
je  vous  ay  donnee  et  que  je  n*ay  pas  laiss^  de  vous  escrire  toutes  les  postes, 
quoyque  vous  ne  me  fassiez  que  trop  voir  que  ce  n*estoit  pas  de  moy  que  vous 
vouliez  prendre  conseil  et  c*est  pour  quoy  depuis  quelques  tems  je  ne  vous  en 
ay  donne  que  rarement,  voyant  ie  peu  d*impression  que  mes  lettres  faisoient  sur 
vous,  mais  dans  le  cas  present  je  ne  scauray  plus  que  me  taire.    Je  vous  voir 
sur  le  bord  du  precipice  et  prest  d'ytomber  et  je  serois  un  P^re  de  nature  si  je  ne 
faisois  au  moins  le  peu  que  depend  de  moy  pour  vous  en  sauver  et  c'est  pour 
quoy  je  me  trouve  raeme  oblig6  de  vous  ordonner  amine  vostre  Pere  et  vostre 
Roy  ^  de  vous  conformer  sans  delay  aux  intentions  de  S.  M.  T.  C.  en  sortant 
de  bon  gre  de  ses  Etats.     Nonobstant  Tobscurit^  on  vous  me  laissez  sur  tout 
ce  qui  vous  regard^  je  ne  crains  ni  ne  balance  point  de  vous  donner  cet 
ordre  par  ce  qu'en  effet  je  ne  fais  que  commander,  ce  qui  se  feroit  egalement 
quand  je  ne  le  commandera  point  et  je  ne  scauray  me  figurer  le  cas  on  U  pourra 
convenir  meme  k  vos  interets  de  rompre  ainsi  avec  la  Cour  de  France.     Ds 
reste  pour  vous  faire  voir  avec  quelle  delicatesse  je  me  sers  de  mon  autorit6  sar 
vous,  je  ne  vous  prescrivray  point  le  lieu  on  vous  devez  alien     Vous  scaves 
aussi  bien  que  moy  les  Pays  on  vous  pouvez  estre  en  security  et  puisqae  vous 
n'avez  pas  voulu  recevoir  une  retraitte  en  Suisse  qu*on  vous  &  offerte  je  dois 
supposer  que  vous  avez  on  veu  quelque  autre  retraitte  pour  le  moins  aussi  & 
porte  de  vous  affaires  et  aussi  agreable  ^  vos  compatriotes.     Enfin  mon  cher  fib 
songez  serieusement  &  ci  qui  vous  allez  faire  si  vous  resister  &  mes  ordres  et  aux 
intentions  de  Sa  Majesty  tr^  Chretienne  je  prevois  qu'on  vous  fera  faire  par 
force,  ce  que  vous  ne  voulez.  pas  faire  degre,  et  sien  en  vient  k  la  violence  natu- 
rellement  on  vous  conduira  en  cette  ville,  ce  qui  seurement  ne  sera  ui  de  votre 
goust,  ni  pour  votre  interet,  quel  eclat  ne  fera-t-il  point,  et  qu*y  gagnerez  vous 
Rien  certainement  qu*un  nom  et  un  caractere  qui  vous  feront  peutetre  perdre 
dans  un  instant  toute  la  reputation  que  vous  vous  estes  deja  acquiesce,  car  un 
vertu  et  une  valeur  qui  ne  se  montrent  pas  sages  et  prudentes  dans  I'adversit^ 
ne  scauroient  jamais  estre  consideres  comme  veritables  et  solides  :  jugez  de  la 
paine  et  de  Tinquietude  ou  je  seray  jusqu'a  ce  que  je  scache  TefTet  qui  produira 
cettu  lettre :  elle  est  escrite  par  un  Pere  qui  ne  respira  pour  vous  que  tendre- 
ness,  et  qui  est  uniquement  occup^  de  votre  veritable  gloire.    Je  prie  Dieu  de 
vous  benir,  et  de  vous  reclaimer,  et  vous  embrasse  de  tout  mon  coeur. 

Sigii6        Jacques  R. 

Je  certifie  cette  coppie  pareille  &  I'original  que  j*ay  fait  remettre  pour  ordre 
du  Rov  au  Prince  Charles  Edouard,  fait  &  Paris,  le  4<^  Xbre,  1748. 

Sign6        Le  Dug  de  Oesvres. 

*  l^c  in  orig. 
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No.  CLXIV. 

TTae  Ckevatier  de  St  George  to  Drummmul  of  Bochaldy, 

ROMS,  DeemUr  dd,  174fl. 

I  RECBiYEO  last  week  youn  of  the  4th  November.  I  had  already  heard  of 
LochieVs  death :  it  is  a  loss  to  the  cause,  and  I  am  trulj  concerned  for  it  If 
mj  recommeodation  to  the  Court  of  France  comes  in  time  and  has  its  efiecc, 
young  LfOchiel  will  have  his  Father^s  regiment,  and  on  this  and  all  other  occa- 
sions I  shall  be  always  glad  to  shew  him  the  great  sense  I  retain  of  the  merits 
of  that  &mi1y.  Poor  Lochiel  did  not  long  outlive  his  friend  Lord  Sempill,  in 
vhom  I  have  also  lost  a  very  zealous  subject,  and  who  had  given  many  proofs 
of  bis  being  so.  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  have  been  more  kind  to  his  family; 
but  the  truth  is,  my  straits  were  never  so  great  as  they  are  now,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  neither  authorize  your  keeping  up  a  correspondence,  the  expenses  of 
-which  I  am  not  able  to  defray.  The  prince  in  his  present  situation  can  best 
judge  of  what  use  it  may  be,  and  I  shall  always  approve  of  what  you  may  do 
in  that  respect  by  his  directions.  I  desire  Lochiel's  Lady,  his  brother,  and  the 
son,  may  find  here  my  condolence  on  their  late  loss,  which  I  sincerely  share 
with  them,  and  have  nothing  else  to  add  at  present  but  to  assure  you  of  my 
constant  kindness  and  regard  for  yourself. 


♦No.  CLXV. 

Dr  Cameron  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 
Sir, 

T,  UPON  having  the  honor,  for  the  first  time,  of  troubling  your 
Majesty  with  a  letter,  or  rather  an  apology  for  not  writing  sooner,  to  acquaint 
your  Majesty  that  my  Brother  Lochiel  dyed  on  the  26th  of  October  last,  of  ten 
days*  sickness,  at  a  time  the  roost  fatal  and  unlucky  for  his  &mily  and  clan  it 
tx>uld  have  happened,  having  just  completed  his  Regiment  at  a  great  expense 
and  considerable  exertions  and  upon  the  way  of  reaping  the  benefits  of  it 
towards  the  maintaining  his  wife  and  6  children,  and  providing  for  some  of  his 
friends  and  dependents,  who  lost  comfortable  living  to  join  him  in  the  late  des- 
perate and  unsuccessful  struggle  we  had  in  behalf  of  H.  R.  H.  in  Scotland,  and 
for  a  little  time  in  England ;  but  now,  by  bis  death,  they  are  reduced  to  the 
miserable  situation  they  were  in  before  the  King  of  France  was  pleased,  through 
the  application  of  H.  R.  H.,  to  grant  the  Regiment.     Next  day  after  my  Brother's 
death  I  brought  my  nephew,  of  16  years  of  age,  in  order  to  lay  him  flat  at  His 
Majesty^s  feet,  then,  by  His  Highness'  approbation,  to  present  him  to  the  King 
of  France.     Accordingly  his   Highness  made  application,  and  on  the  7th  of 
November  gave  in  a  Qiemorial  asking  the  Regiment  for  my  nephew,  and  if 
thought  too  young,  that  I,  being  at  present  Captain  of  Grenadiers,  Commandant, 
(in  absence  of  the  Lt.-Colonel,)  and  his  uncle  would  manage  the  Regt  till  he 
was  of  age,  as  I  am  resolved  to  attend  and  serve  my  Brother's  children  and  my 
own,  especially  as  that  of  Spain  does  not  answer.     I  would  have  forwarded  a 
letter  I  wrote  more  regular  and  fully  of  the  12th  of  November,  designed  for 
your  Majesty ;  but  rather  than  add  in  the  least  to  your  Majesty's  uneasiness  by 
subjects  of  this  kind,  and  thinking  that  the  Court  of  France  would  determine 
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the  fate  of  the  Regiment  long  or  now,  I  keepM  from  being  tent,  knowing  H.R.H. 
would  be  io  good  as  acquaint  your  Miyesty  before  the  present  situation  of  afoin 
would  induce  H.  H.  to  leave  Paris.  All  our  corps,  and  the  remains  of  Lochiers 
family,  are  unanimously  inclined  to  have  my  nephew  and  Regiment,  if  obtained, 
under  my  directions  at  present,  as  b  my  nephew  himself.  I  beg  your  Majesty 
will  give  proper  assistance  towards  it.     I  am,  with  profound  respect. 

Your  Majesty's  most  fiuthful  subject  and  servant, 

Archibald  Cambkom.* 
Paeis,  \6ih  Dtuimbert  1748. 


No.  CLXVI. 

Prince  Charle$  to  Monsieur  4e  Binle, 

Fount ainblbau,  U  16  DecenO^re,  174a 

Jb  vous  prie  de  dire  k  tons  mes  amis  que  je  me  port  bien ;  ma  tete  n'a  jamsis 
^te  hors  de  mes  epoles :  il  y  est  encore.     Adieu. 
k  Moosieur  de  Boil*. 


♦  No.  CLXVII. 

Dr  Cameron  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 

May  it  pleasb  youb  Majesty, 

I  thought  myself  bound  in  duty  as  well  as  inclinatioQ  to  trouble 
your  Majesty  with  a  letter  of  the  16th  of  this  month,  which,  tho*  more  confused 
than  was  suitable  to  a  person  far  more  inferior  in  rank  than  your  Majesty,  oc- 
casioned by  hurry,  and  being  like  to  lose  the  post  I  could  not  miss  sending  it 
as  an  apology,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  for  not  writing  sooner  after  my  Brotber^s 
death.  Upon  my  laying  my  nephew  at  H.  R.  H.  feet,  H.  H.  was  so  good  as  to 
recommend  to  the  Minister  of  War,  Comte  D'Argenson,  the  giving  the  Regi- 
ment of  Albany  to  my  ne{>hew,  in  lieu  of  his  &mily*s  sufferings,  upon  which  L 
by  the  advice  of  general  officers  of  the  army,  and  at  the  unanimous  desire  of  all 
the  Captains  of  the  Albany  Regiment,  I  gave  in  a  memoir  to  the  minister,  ask- 
ing the  Regiment  to  my  nephew ;  but  if  thought  too  young  to  command  it,  I 
would  take  the  charge  of  it  in  his  name  during  his  minority,  as  his  uncle.  Cap- 
tain of  Grenadiers  and  Commandant  of  the  Regiment  of  Albany^  now  upon  the 
peace  being  concluded,  1  would  undertake  to  recruit  the  Regiment  of  our  owd 
numerous,  tho*  much  reduced  clan,  and  other  Scotch  we  have  interest  with. 
Tho*  the  Comte  has  not  given  their  answer  as  yet,  in  relation  to  the  Regiment, 
yet  as  they  all  are  well  known  to  the  merit  and  readiness  to  serve  of  oiy  Brother 
and  family  when  your  Majesty's  cause  was. in  hands,  and  his  suffering  upon  the 
misgiving  of  the  late  attempt  in  Scotland;  also  they  are  sensible  of  my  share  in 
it,  and  of  my  havmg  a  wife  and  throng  family  of  children  to  maintain. .  I  plainly 
understand  they  have  compassion  for  !is,  which  will  give  my  nephew  tlie  better 
chance  for  the  regiment,— which  I  attribute  to  your  Majesty's  being  so  good  a* 
to  recommend  my  nephew  to  them,  of  which  I  was  advised  this  day  by  m  letter 
from  my  wife,  from  Graveline*s  being  told  so  by  Major  Ogilvie  of  our  Regiffieot» 
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as  abo  by  my  cousin  Balhadj,  who  aoqnainted  me  of  your  BCajcity^  sympathy 
in  our  loss  through  the  death  of  ray  brother,  which  gives  ns,  the  lemaining  part 
of  LochieTs  &mily»  great  pleasure  to  think  that  any  assislance  or  little  ierrion 
our  fiimily  was  ready  to  offer  towards  the  royal  cause  should  hare  soch  a  gmte> 
ihl  impression  on  your  Majesty ;  but  as  there  is  no  return  in  my  power,  lor 
your  Majesty's  constant  care  of  ns,  but  what  in  du^  I,  as  well  as  otfaefs»  at  all 
times  will  promise,  which  is  my  readinem  to  senre  your  Majesty,  the  sinosri^  of 
which  your  Majesty  cannot  have  proofr  of  except  the  royal  standard  was  dis> 
played  in  British  fields^ — but  if  that  was  the  case,  I  hope  I  will  have  the  loyahy 
and  courage  to  draw  my  sword, — whereas,  on  this  side  of  Dover,  I  can  be  of  no 
use,  rather  a  trouble  to  your  Majesty.  As  that  of  the  Cabinet  is  above  my 
capacity  and  ambition,  I  never  attempt  dabbling  in  state  al&iit ;  my  whole  study, 
while  abroad,  is  to  keep  as  free  as  possible  from  being  a  burden  on  your  Majesty, 
but  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  trouble  your  Majesty  in  recommending  the  mainte- 
naoce  of  me,  my  wife,  and  ftunily  to  thb  Court,  to  whom  I  am  much  obliged  for 
ray  support,  having  got  no  pay,  nor  no  appearance  of  it  as  yet,  from  the  Court  of 
Spain ;  and  the  reason  I  was  not  named  Lt^Colonel  of  my  Brother's  regiment,  as 
H .  H,  and  my  Brother  intended  long  before  the  Regiment  was  obtained,  was,  that 
at  the  time  the  regiment  was  granted,  it  was  thought  my  pay  in  Spain  would  punc- 
tually answer,  tho'  I  even  all  that  time  had  not  absolute  fidth  in  its  being  paid 
duly,  which  my  fiimily  would  require.  However*  how  soon  Cluny  was  named, 
upon  the  supposition  of  my  being  provided  for  in  Spain,  both  in  obedience  to 
H.  R.  H.,  and  the  regard  I  bad  for  Clunie,  as  a  worthy,  honest,  and  brave  man, 
who  suffbred  by  the  common  misfortunes,  I  not  only  succumbed  but  approved, 
and  does  still,  of  Clunie*8  enjoying  it,— -especially  as  it  is  reported  that  he  will 
be  over  this  winter  i  but  if  either  he  do  not  come  over,  or  if  the  Court,  despair- 
ing of  him,  will  propose  to  name  another  Lt.-Cok>nel,  if  s  allowed  by  every  body 
as  well  as  all  our  corps  that  I  have  the  best  title  to  expect  it,  especially  as  my 
nephew  puts  his  whole  confidence  in  me,  in  relation  to  the  management  of  his 
afiairs  during  his  minority.  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  be  thb  troublesome  to  year 
M^jes^,  and  I  beg  leave  to  be,  in  the  most  grateful  manner,  ky'd  at  the  feet  of 
ray  great  benefiu^tor  the  Duke  of  York,  and  to  tfsure  your  Majesty  that  I  am, 
with  the  greatest  submission  and  respect. 

Your  Majesty's 

Most  obedient  and  fiiithful  subject  and  servant, 

AacaiBAio  Cameron. 
Paru^  2ad  December,  1746. 


*  No.  CLXVIII. 


Anonymau$  Letter  addressed  "  d  Monsieur,  Mtmaieur  Meighan,  Docteur 
en  Medicine  chez  Messrs  Campagni  ei  LiM  Banquiers,  Italie,  d  Florence^ 

_         _  »  Florencb,  DeeenOfer  2d,  1748. 

Dear  Doctor, 

It  is  above  a  month  since  I  wrote  to  you,  but  the  great  distance 
between  us  must  have  allowances :  however,  wer^  it  twice  as  great,  I  shall  ex- 
pect  to  hear  from  you  now  and  then,  as  I  suppose  you  judge  me  desirous  of 
knowing  the  state  and  progress  of  the  good  Lady.  As  you  give  me  no  room  to 
quack  any  further  about  her  health,  and  there  is  little  or  no  news,  kn  extraordi- 

IV.  .  G 
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nary  event,  relating  to  the  Prince,  and  of  which  you  muat  hear  in  gome  shape 
before  this  reaches,  shall  be  tlie  sole  subject  of  this  letter :  at  the  distance  you 
are,  'tis  not  to  be  wondered  if  the  real  truth  should  be  unknown  to  you,  since 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  it  here ;  but  I  think  you  may  depend  upon  what  I  advance. 
The  great  advantages  to  France  by  the  diversion  in  Scotland  were,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  a  little  to  the  Prince's  being  well  used  in  every  sense ;  be- 
lides  the  convention  made  with  him  and  the  promise  of  an  azyle  in  France. 
The  article  of  the  preliminaries  that  renewed  the  quadruple  alliance  ahewed 
that  all  these  reasons  were  forgot.     Tlie  peace  was  not  yet  sure,  therefore  it  was 
convenient  the  Prince  should  stay  in  France.     An  allowance  was  offered  him 
of  8000  livres  a  month,  and  by  force  of  persuasion  he  was  engaged  to  send 
some  of  the  ordonnances  to  the  Treasury,  where  the  payment  was  refused.     In 
August  a  Commissioner  was  sent  to  tell  him  the  preliminaries  had  been  signed 
in  April.     The  minister  of  the  foreign  affairs  went  himself,  and,  at  the  second 
visit,  changed  the  title  of  Royal  Highness  to  Monsieur.     The  Duke  de  Gesvres, 
who  has  almost  as  much  head  as  a  sparrow,  then  became  the  negociator  to  en- 
gage the  Prince  to  leave  France.    Many  others  did  all  they  could  to  persuade 
him  to  it,  but  in  vain.    It  was  impossible  he  could  expect  to  stay  here  in  spight 
of  the  masters.     Had  he  then  a  mind  to  be  somewhat  revenged  for  having  been 
deceived  when  in  Scotland,  or  to  shew  the  world  the  mauvaise  foy  of  the  French 
ministry,  or  that  he  was  not  in  his  enterprize  their  tool,  nor  did  not  design  to 
be  it  hereafter,  whatever  his  reason  was,  which  I  can  find  nobody  that  knew 
but  himself,  he  refused  to  go.     Tiie  King  his  Father's  Letter  to  order  him  to 
go  was  thought  an  efficacious  means,  but  he  did  not  or  would  not  believe  it  to 
be  his,  and  I  doubt  whether  to  this  day  he  has  read  it.    This  letter  was  made 
as  public  as  they  could  make  it,  and  the  generality  of  people  wondered  at  the 
reproaches  therein  made  him.     I  don't  speak  my  own  t>pinion  about  it.     The 
6th  four  of  his  gentlemen  left  him,  I  suppose  partly  by  the  instigation  of  the 
ministry,  partly  from  the  King's  letter  attributing  his  obstinacy  to  bad  counsel- 
lors ;  but  I  don't  see  that  he  has  fidlen  out  with  the  four.     He  was  advertised 
from  different  hands  of  the  day  and  hour  he  was  to  be  arrested,  and  again  just 
before  it  happened.     He  went  to  the  opera  the  10th  at  5  and  a  quarter,  where 
were  sergeants  of  the  blue  guards  stationed,  with  their  Major,  Mr  de  Vaudreuil, 
and  some  captains.     When  got  into  the  Cul  de  Sac  the  barriere  was  drawn  and 
the  doors  of  the  opera  shut.     The  sergeants  raised  him  off  the  ground,  and  car- 
ried him  thro'  the  porte  Cochere,  at  the  bottom,  into  a  room  of  a  Surgeon  of 
Duke  D' Orleans.     They  took  two  pocket  pistols  and  a  knife  from  him,  and 
were  preparing  to  tie  him  with  a  black  ribbon  three  fingers  broad  and  86  ells 
long.     He  offered  his  parole  to  hurt  neither  himself  nor  any  other,  and  said 
that  so  many  were  enough  to  contain  one  man  disarmed.     Tlie  Major  went  to 
Due  de  Biron,  who  was  in  a  post  chaise  in  the  Court,  to  go  give  the  account  at 
Versailles,  came  back,  and  had  him  tied  in  five  places ;  his  upper  arms  close  to 
his  body,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  round  his  waist,  his  thighs,  and  legs.    Thus 
they  put  him  into  a  coach,  the  Major  and  two  Captains  with  him,  four  grena- 
diers behind  and  two  before,  their  bayonettes  screwed.     In  the  vray  they  asked 
his  parole,  which  he  refused,  as  they  had  refused  it  before,  and  said  he'd  not 
wonder  to  be  so  treated  had  he  been  at  Hanover.     They  drove  to  Vincennes, 
but  changed  coaches  at  the  Throne.    At  Vincennes  they  carried  him  to  the 
dungeon  or  tower  54  steps  high.     Marquis  du  Chatelet,  the  Governor  and  his 
friend,  call'd  for  the  Major's  orders,  untied  the  Prince,  and  treated  him  with  all 
possible  respect  and  care.     He  remained  in  this  hole,  7  feet  wide  and  8  feet 
long,  till  the  14th,  that  M.  du  Cliatelet  conducted  him  to  the  Garden.     Sixty 
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musqueteeis  had  orders  to  be  ready  to  conduct  him.  He  wrote  a  iliort  letter 
to  the  Kiiig,  offering  his  parole  to  go  without  guards.  The  15th,  io  the  morn* 
log,  he  went  off  with  Messrs  Stafford  and  Sheridan,  and  Mr  de  Penissy,  an 
officer  of  the  musqueteers.  He  staid  at  Fountainbleau  the  16th,  the  17Cli  ar- 
rived  at  Auzerre,  and  is  supposed  arrived  the  21st  at  Lyons,  and  the  next  day 
at  Pont  Beauvoisin. 

The  three  gentlemen  that  went  with  him  to  the  opera  were  put  into  the  Bas- 
tille»  and  five  others  that  were  by  chance  at  his  house,  and  all  bis  servants.  All 
the  French  were  let  out  the  next  day,  the  others  the  20th,  Stafford  and  Sheri- 
dan were  let  out  to  go  with  him.  Sir  James  Harrington  and  Mr  Goring  have 
orders  to  remove  leagues  from  Paris.    'Tis  impossible  to  say  how  unani- 

mous the  resentment  was  in  people  of  all  states  here  for  the  Prince's  being 
seized.  They  say  it  has  produced  the  same  effect  in  England.  The  creatures 
of  the  ministry  will  have  it  that  his  head  was  turned,  and  that  he  was  determined 
to  kill  himself  and  the  officer  that  would  take  him ;  but  thu  is  a  jest  They 
gave  him  all  his  arms  at  going  away.  His  house  was  seix'd,  the  Lieutenant  de 
Police  staid  there  from  6  at  night  till  3  in  the  morning,  and  it's  supposed  visited 
his  papers.  This  is  the  true  story.  You  may  tell  it  to  Mr  Edgar,  but  name 
me  to  nobody  else. 

Yours  always. 


•  No.  CLXIX. 

Mr  Edgar  to  Young  Glengarn, 

Rome,  24M  Xber,  174a 
Sib, 

I  RECEIVED  last  week  the  letter  you  were  pleased  to  write  to  me 
of  the  1st  of  this  month,  and  have  had  the  honor  to  lay  it  before  the  King,  in 
return  to  which  His  Majesty  commands  me  to  let  you  know,  with  many  kind 
oompliments  in  his  name,  that,  having  some  posts  ago  recommended  young 
IfOchiel  to  the  Court  of  France  for  bis  Father's  regiment,  be  cannot  now  recom- 
mend any  other  body  for  it.  H.  M..is  sorry  to  find  you  so  low  in  your  circum- 
stances, and  reduced  to  such  straits  at. present  as  you  mention,  and  he  is  the 
more  sorry  that  his  own  situation,  as  to  money  matters,  never  being  so  bad  as 
it  now  is,  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  relieve  you  as  he  would  incline.  But  His 
Majesty  being  at  the  sametime  desirous  to  do  what  depends  on  him  for  your 
satis&ction,  he,  upon  your  request,  sends  you  here  inclosed  a  duplicate  of  your 
grandfather's  vrarrant  to  be  a  Peer.  You  will  see  that  it  is  signed  by  H.  M.,  and 
I  can  assure  you  it  is  an  exact  duplicate  copie  out  of  the  book  of  entrys  of  such 
like  papers. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Lochgary  and  your  Brother  for  the  notice  they  take 
of  me,  &c. 

P.  S.  The  Duke  commands  me  to  return  you  his  kind  compliments,  and 
H.  M.  and  H.  R.  H.  assure  Lochgary  and  your  Brothers  of  theirs,  in  return  to 
their  duty  towards  them  which  you  mention. 
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•No.    CLXX. 
Pfines^  CharUs  to  Mr  Edgar, 

Ayionon,  ih»  Zltt  Deeemher,  174a. 

Turn  bearer,  Oeorge  Lockhart,  wtii  one  of  my  aid-de-camps  in  Scotland,  and 
I  am  well  satisfied  with  him.  I  beliere  you  may  know  his  fitther,  an  old  honest 
man.  Ab  he  intends  to  stay  some  time  rolling  in  Italy,  I  hope  his  Majesty  will 
be  so  good  as  to  giFO  him  his  protection  and  countenance.  I  am  in  perfectly 
good  health,  so  adieu. 

Chablbb  p. 

P.  8.  I  belieye  you  wiU  not  forget  his  pay. 


♦  No.  CLXXI. 

Mr  WiUiam  Murray,  *'  Lord  JDumbar,"  to  Mr  Edgar. 

Ationon,  December  Zlet,  174a 

I  BATE  no  Letter  from  you,  Dear  Sir,  by  last  post,  and  at  present  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  arrived  here  in  perfect  health 
on  Friday  morning  at  7  o'clock.  I  never  was  more  surprised  than  to  see  him 
at  my  bedside,  after  they  had  told  me  that,  an  Irish  officer  wanted  to  speak  to 
me.  He  arrived,  disguised  in  ane  uniform  of  Irland*s  regiment,  aocompanyed 
only  by  Mr  Sheridan  and  one  officer  of  the  same  regiment,  of  which  H.  R.  H« 
wore  the  uniform,  but  with  no  servant  In  this  situation  he  thought  fit  to  re- 
main incognito,  and  to  accept  of  such  entertainment  as  my  sister  could  give  him, 
in  hopes  that  his  servants  and  baggage  would  be  left  at  Pont  Beauvoisin,  might 
be  able  to  join  him,  which  also  left  the  Vicedegat  at  liberty  to  receive  the  Infimt 
Don  Phillip,  who  is  expected  to-night.  But  I  believe  he  intends  to  go  to  the 
Palace  to-morrow  or  next  day.  As  to  all  other  circumstances  relating  to 
H.  R.  H's  affiurs  or  intentions,  I  am  noways  informed,  &c 


Sir, 


♦No.  CLXXII. 

Prince  Charles  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 

Avignon,  lit  Jbrnnoiy,  1749. 


I  RBCBivBD  yours  of  the  26th  Nov'  on  the  road.  Your  Majesty 
well  knows  it  was  not  in  my  power  of  writing  sooner.  I  arrived  here  on  Friday 
last,  and  am  in  perfect  good  health,  notwithstanding  the  unheard-of  barbarous 
and  inhuman  treatment  I  met  with.  I  lay  myself  at  your  Migesty's  feet,  most 
humbly  beseeching  blessing. 

Your  moste  dutifull  Son, 

Charles  P. 
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•No.  CLXXIII. 

I%e  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Dr  Camerom, 

ROMS,  Mmtarf  lUk^  1749. 

I  RBCBiTBD,  some  days  ago,  your  letter  of  the  16th  Dec^,  and  since  that  of 
the  2dd,  with  one  from  your  nephew  Lochiel  of  the  same  date.  It  is  true  I 
took  a  Yery  particular  share  in  the  g;reat  loss  you  have  lately  made,  being  well 
acquainted  with  your  Brother's  and  your  fiunily's  merit  with  me,  and  truly  sen* 
sible  of  the  many  marks  they  have  given  us  of  it,  as  I  now  am  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  your  letters.  By  what  I  lately  heard  I  am  afraid  Lochiel's  regiment 
will  be  reformed,  but  in  that  case  I  understand  that  the  officers  will  be  still  taken 
care  of,  and  your  nephew  and  his  mother  have  pensions.  I  should  be  very  sorry  for 
this  reform»  neither  do  I  see  what  I  can  well  do  to  prevent  it,  after  the  very  strong 
recommendation  I  had  already  made  that  the  said  raiment  might  be  given  to 
your  nephew ;  but  you  may  be  sure  that  nothing  that  can  depend  upon  me  will 
ever  be  neglected  which  may  tend  to  the  advantage  of  your  &mUy,  and  of  so 
many  brave  and  honest  Gentlemen.  This  would  be  a  very  improper  time  to 
mention  you  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  but  some  months  hence  I  shall  be  able  to 
recommend  you  to  that  Court,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  I  hope  may  succeed,  if 
they  are  any  ways  disposed  to  favour  you.  The  Duke  takes  very  kindly  of  you 
the  compliments  you  make  him,  and  I  have  oflen  heard  him  speak  of  you  with 
much  esteem  and  in  the  manner  you  deserve.  I  don't  write  in  particular  to 
your  nephew,  since  I  could  but  repeat  what  I  have  here  said,  and  to  which  I 
have  noUiing  to  add  but  to  assure  you  both  of  my  constant  tegjiad  and  kindness. 


•No.  CLXXIV. 

Account  current. — Prince  Charles  with  George  Waters,  junior ^  Banker,  Parts. 

1748.  No.  2. 

Jan.    28th.  Balance  due  by  me  at  last  accompt,  .  Zr«.79,412  18    9 

Charged  in  last  accompt  paid  to  Peter  Middleton, 

since  in  the  list  of  gratifications,  .  300    0    0 

March  6th.  Received  of  Mr  Lally,  to  be  kept  at  the  disposal  of 

H.  R.  H.  being  part  of  Xr«.d6,000  ordered  for 

the  last  gratification,       ....      12,000    0    0 
27th.  Received  of  ditto  to  complete  said  gratification,        24,000    0    0 
Aug.  dOth.  Received  of  Mr  Thomas  Kennedy  for  H.  R.  H. 

accompt,  .....     40,064    0  10 


155,777     8     9 


Paid, 

1748. 

Feb.       8d.  His  Royal  Highness  order  to  Bearer  Daniel,  6000    0    0 

For  a  muff  for  H.  R.  H.         .  .        Zr«.96 

For  Gazettes  to  the  1st  January,        .  61 

For  mending  the  brick  track,  .  25  ^       350    0    0 

For  8  days'  coach  hyre  for  Mr  Buxton,  96 

For  6  idem  for  H.  R.  H.         .  .  12 
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March  9th. 


10th. 
11th. 

18th. 


26th. 
27th. 

3l8t. 

April      Ist 

6th. 
14th. 
15th. 

18th. 


29th. 

dOth. 

May      4th. 

5tli. 

22d. 


25th. 

June      1st. 

12th. 


July 


1st. 
dd. 

4th. 
10th. 


For  Paper,  ..... 

Mr  Theodore  Hay  of  Boulogne  paid  to  William 

Ck>iUiot  for  extraordinary  charges  on   sundry 

messages,  .  .  .  «  • 

To  Mr  Lally,  viz. — 

For  the  fees  on  new  year's  day  to  the 
minister,  servants,  and  officers,  23 
Louis-d'ors,  .  .  •      ^2 

For  a  coach  and  six  to  go  to  Versailles, 

when  H.  R.  H.  went  to  see  the  king,        45 
To  the  coachman  and  postillion,         .  9  J 

H.  R.  H.  order  to  bearer  Daniel, 
Given  Major  Kennedy,  according  to  H.  R.  H.  order, 
a  letter  of  credit  for  50  guineas. 
His  R.  H.  order  to  said  Major  Kennedy, 
Idem  to  Le  Moin,  sculptor. 
Idem  to  Mr  Stafford, 
Idem  to  Mr  Sheridan, 
Idem  to  Sir  John  Arbuthnot, 
Idem  to  Mr  Menzies, 
Idem  to  Mr  Seton  and  Mr  Anderson,  Lvrs.  400 

eaCu,  ..... 

Idem  to  Mr  Tod, 
Idem  to  Mr  Grant, 
Idem  to  Mr  Kelly, 
To  de  Romilly  for  a  quarter's  rent  of  the  house  rue 

Rampart,  due  1  July,  prix 
His  Royal  Highness'  order  to  Bearer  Daniel, 
Idem  to  Mr  Lally,  .  .  • 

Idem  to  Mr  Murray  for  the  use  of  the  Forrester, 
Idem  to  Sir  John  0*Sullivan  for  four  horses. 
Idem  to  Bearer  Michel  Yizzosi, 
Idem  to  Mr  Bent, 
Idem  to  Bearer  Michel  Vizzosi  for  Beg6  Horse 

merchant  in  full. 
Idem  to  Bearer  Marson,  taylor,  in  full. 
Idem  to  Bearer,  Mr  Sheridan  for  a  coach, 
Idem  to  Bearer  Daniel, 
Idem  to  Bearer  Roettiers  for  medals, 
Idem  to  Bearer  Brennan, 
Idem  to  Roettiers,  engravers,  for  400  silver  coun 

ters  and  200  brass-medals. 
Idem  to  Daniel, 
Idem  to  Sir  James  Harrington, 
Idem  to  Bearer  Daniel, 
Idem  to  my  uncle  for  balance  of  his  accompt, 
To  Lauson  for  6  bottles  Morache  wine, 
H  R.  H*.  order  to  Bearer  Daniel, 
To  Chartrau  de  Romilly,  for  a  quarter's  rent  of  tlie 

house,  due  1st  October, 
His  R.  H*.  order  to  Bearer  Clanranald, 
Idem  to  Bearer  Daniel,  •  . 


Xr«.24    8    0 


60    0    0 


606    0    0 


6000    0    0 


1200 

1200 

400 

1200 

1200 

600 

400 

800 

400 

300 

2400 
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300 
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18 
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0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

5  7 

9  0 

0  0 

0  0' 

18  6 

0  0 

10  9 

0  0 

.0  0 

.0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


I  Julv.    18th. 

f        '     S6th. 

Aug.        1st, 


dd. 

12th. 

Sept.       1st. 

2d. 

9th. 

23d. 

26th. 

Oct.        1st 

14th. 


22d. 
23d. 


Nov.       1st 
14th. 


Dec. 


22d. 

23(1. 

30th. 

Ist 

2d. 

5th. 

7th. 
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Idem  to  Staart  of  Ardshiel, 

Idem  to  Mr  Grant  for  50.  maps  of  Sootlaod, 

Idem  to  Bearer  Daniel,  .  . 

Idem  to  Mr  Brio  for  the  maintenance  of  thu  year, 

Idem  to  Mr  Murray  for  Mr  James  Redpath,  L^ 

240»  and  to  the  Bearer  Mr  Craigg,  L^.240,  to« 

gether,  .... 

Idem  to  Mr  Maxwell, 
H.  R.  H.  to  Ran.  Macdonald  of  Clanranald  for 

this  month,         .  .  .        «  , 

Idem  to  Bearer  Daniel, 
Idem  to  ditto,     .  ... 

To  Ran.  Macdonald  of  Clanranald  for  this  mouth 
His  Royal  H*.  order  to  Bearer  Daniel  for  lease. 
Idem  to  Gordon  of  Glenbucket, 
Idem  to  Roettiers  for  ten  silver  medals  and  200 

brass,        .  .  • 

Idem  to  Bearer  Daniel, 
To  Ran.  Macdonald  of  Clanranald  for  this  month, 
H.  R.  H*.  order  to  Mr  Kerr, 
Idem  to  Mr  Kennedy, 
Idem  to  Bearer  Daniel, 
Idem  to  Sir  James  Harrington,  Bfr  Goring, 
Idem  to  bearer  for  300  bottles  Spanish  wine. 
Idem  to  Thomas  Lynch,  value  of  £66 : 8 : 6  per 

amount  of  his  bill  for  clothes  for  Col.  Ratdiffe, 
Idem  to  Bearer  Daniel, 

To  R.  Macdonald  of  Clanranald  for  this  month, 
H.  R.  H".  order  to  Mr  Kerr, 
H.  R.  H«.  order  to  Stafford  and  Sheridan, 
Idem  to  Bearer,  Sir  John  Graeme, 
Idem  to  Mr  Jackson, 

Idem  to  Sir  James  Harrington,  value  of  £S5, 
Idem  to  Mr  Oxburgh, 
Idem  to  Mr  David  Murray, 
Idem  to  Bearer  Daniel, 
Idem  to  amount  of  commission  and  charges. 
To  R.  Macdonald  of  Clanranald  for  this  month, 
H.  R.  H«.  order  to  Bearer  Daniel, 
Idem  to  Durlie,  amount  of  his  bill,  £^2 : 8  : 6  for 
Idem  to  Sir  James  Harrington  or  Mr  Goring, 
To  Michel  Vizzosi, 


22d. 
24th.  To  ditto, 


1749. 

Jan.       1st 

2d. 

4th. 


13th. 
14th. 


To  R  Macdonald  of  Clanranald  for  this  month, 

To  Michel  Vizzosi, 

To  Mr  James  Oxburgh, 

To  De  Romilly  for  a  quarter's  rent,  of  the  house 

due  first  current. 
To  de  la  Tour  for  H.  R  H«.  picture, 
To  Michel  Vizzosi, 
To  ditto, 
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H.  R.  H*.  order,  Pont  BeauvcMsin,  3d  ▼^.  p«r 

bearer,  .  ...  .  Lrs,5SO0    0    0 

For  12  Setts  of  Table-linen  tent 
from  Contray,     •  .  .  £1481 

Carriage  and  duties,  89 

15th.  H.  R.  H*.  order  23  ^^.  to  Bearer  Mr  Stafford, 
150  L.  d'ors,      ..... 
Post  of  letters  and  packets,  paper  sent  to  the  Ho- 
tel, and  £106  per  Gazettes,  from  1st  January  to 
1st  October,  both  included. 


8    6\ 
15    Oj 


1520  18    6 
3600     0    0 


6111   16    0 


£161,921   16    4 


^  The  fiMowing  pofmtmU  hfk  aid  in  farmer  OMompH. 

To  my  uncle,  reimbursement  of  his  advance 

to  Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  r£1000 

3      600 

1      600 

C      600 

To  said  Lochiel  for  three  months'  advance 

on  the  gratifications,  commencing  the  20th 

August,  1747,  and  £400  per  month,       .     1200 

To  Mr  James  Graham,      .  .  .      500 

1000 
1200 
600 
400 
500 
500 
500 
300 
1200 


To  Archibald  Cameron, 
To  Major  St  Clair, 
To  Col.  Windham, 
To  Donald  Robertson, 
To  Lord  Naime, 


To  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,     1300' 

300 
200 
300. 


16  remains  due  to  me  to  ballance, 


2100      12,800     0    0 


£174,771   16    4 
Deduct,  155,777    8    9 

£   18,994     7    7 


No.  CLXXV. 

Mr  Edgar  to  Lord  Eicho. 


Rome,  nth  Fehruary,  1749. 
My  Lord, 

I  AM  commanded  by  the  King  to  acknowledge  the  letter  you 

writ  to  him,  and  to  tell  you  in  return  to  it,  that  H.  M.  is  v^y  sorry  not  to  find 

himself  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  you  upon  the  article  your  Lop.  mentions,  and 

he  is  persuaded  the  Prince  is  at  present  no  more  in  a  condition  to  do  it  than  be. 
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Besides,  H.  M.  thinks  that  the  money  which  you  say  you  advanced  to  the  Princo 
in  Scotland  having  been  on  account  of  the  then  public  service,  that  it  can  never 
be  claimed  as  a  personal  debt  either  for  the  Prince  or  himself.  His  Majesty  is 
much  concerned  on  your  account :  he  can  give  your  LioP.  no  other  answer  to 
your  letter.  He  will  be  glad  of  occasions  where  he  can  shew  you  the  esteem 
and  value  he  has  for  you,  and,  in  writing  you  this,  directs  me  to  make  many  kind 
compliments  in  his  name. 


No.  CLXXVL 

Prince  Charles  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

MoN  Cousin, 

Jb  ne  puis  vous  exprimer  Monsieur  le  plaisir  que  j'ai  de  vous  ecrire  en 
cette  occasion  pour  vous  demander  ce  que  feroit  le  Bonheur  de  ma  vie:  Mes  in- 
terests ezige  de  moi  de  me  marier  incessament  et  les  rares  quality  de  la  Prin- 
cesse  votre  fille,  ne  m'ont  point  parmi  de  balancer  un  moment  pour  vous  La 
demander.  Je  n'al  pas  maMieureusement  une  couronne  a  lui  offHr  actuellement 
comma  die  la  merite  mats  j'espere  bien  de  Tavoir  un  jours,  et  d'etre  alors  en  elat 
da  vous  prover  La  Reoomoissance  due  k  un  Prince  qui  m'auroit  aooord^z  une 
tUle  Qrace  pendant  mes  nntheurs.  Le  Sieur  Doug^  porteur  de  cette  cy  a 
mes  pleinss  pouvoirs  et  je  vous  prie  d'ajouter  foi  et  credit  k  tout  ce  qui  vous 
dira  comme  je  parlais  moi-meme. 

Votre  affectionne  Cousin, 

C.  P. 

Prince  Landgrave  d'Hesse  DarmttadU 

Avignon,  k  24  Fet^.  1749 


No,  CLXXVII. 


CommiBsion^ — Primte  Oharies  to  the  Sieur  Douglas  to  contract  as  to  the 
intended  marriage  with  the  Lamdgravt^s  daughter. 

Charlbs  PaiNGX  de  Galles  Regent  de  la  Gmnd  Bretagne,  France  et  Irlande, 
^  4bc.  i^c.  notre  intention  eta&t  d'eovoier  une  personne  k  la  Cour  dti  Prince 
lAodgmve  de  Hesse  Darmstadt  pour  tiaiter  et  conclure  une  marriage  entre  nous 
^  la  Prinoease  Charlotte  Luise  fille  dii  ditte  Landgmve  avons  cfaois6  k  cet  effet 
Ic  Sisur  Dou^kis  Seda  duqueUe  la  probites  et  antres  qualttes  nous  y  a  &it  mettre 
use  enti^  confiance  et  par  ceUei  lui  donnons  pleios  pouvoirs  de  tndter  et  con- 
clure definitivement  notre  marriage  avec  cette  princesse,  XieoxpX  pour  bon  et 
stable  tout  ce  qui  fiera  en  cette  occasion  comme  si  nous  etions  present,  oonfirm- 
ent  et  aprouvent  le  tout,  nous  lui  donnons  aussi  le  pouvoir  d'espouser  la  Prin- 
c^e  en  notre  nom,  et  de  nous  La  conduire  dans  Tendroits  ou  nous  serous. 
Nous  exemptons  ici  tout  ommission  de  style  ou  formality  et  voulons  celle  ci  pour 
aussi  bon  que  aucune  que  nous  puissions  faire  etant  tout  ecrit  de  notre  propre 
maiD. 

C.P.R. 

Avignon,  h  24  Fev^,  1749. 

I\r  H 
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•No.    CLXXVIII. 

Lord  Elcho  to  Prince  Charles* 
SiJu 

I  HATE  wrote  many  letters  to  your  Royal  Highness,  begging  the  pay- 

ment  of  the  1500  guineas  I  lent  you  in  Scotland.  I  earnestly  entreat  your  R. 
H.  to  let  me  have  an  answer  about  it,  for  I  dare  say  my  letters  have  mostly  mis- 
carried, otherwise  I  don't  think  your  R.  H.  would  chuse  to  be  owing  me  money 

I  am  with  profound  respect. 

Sir, 

Your  Royal  Highness*s  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Elcho. 
Boulogne,  AfareA  2d,  1749. 


•  No.  CLXXIX. 

Prince  Charles  to  Mr  Edgar  without  signature. 

Sir,  ,     Fe  26th  April,  1749. 

It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  write  sooner,  as  all  letters  are  opened. 
I  would  have  run  risk  of  being  by  that  teased,  and  afterwards  stopt.  Chie  dy- 
ing is  enough  to  be  willing  to  avoid  the  second.  Put  me  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect at  his  Majesty's  feet  I  cannot  venture  to  say  more  at  present,  but  hope 
soon  to  be  able.    In  the  mean  time,  I  remain  all  yours.    My  health  is  perfect 


*  No.  CLXXX. 

Mr  Oliphant  of  Gash  to  Mr  Edgar. 
Sir, 

I  WAS  favoured  with  yours  of  September  8th,  in  which  you  inform 
me  that  you  did  me  the  honor  of  presenting  mine  to  the  King.  I  do  most  cor- 
dially, and  without  reserve,  submit  to  whatever  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  concern- 
ing me,  and  am  fully,  sensible  of  the  great  honor  his  Majesty  does  me  in  the  un- 
merited expressions  of  his  kindness.  I  would  not,  in  my  illegally  attainted 
state,  have  troubled  his  Majesty  on  the  subject,  had  I  not  thought  it  my  duty  to 
do  my  part  in  keeping  the  titles  of  an  old  ^mily  from  being  taken  up  by  usurp- 
ers, to  whom  I  have  ever  had  an  utter  aversion.  It  gives  me  the  greatest  plea- 
sure to  be  assured  from  you,  that  his  Majesty  and  the  duke  of  Yotk  are  in  very 
good  health.  I  pray  God  may  long  continue  it  to  them  and  all  the  Royal  &mily, 
and  give  soon  the  happiness  all  their  true  subjects  wish  them.  I  desire  youll 
make  an  offer  of  my  most  dutiful  and  most  obedient  services,  and  of  my  sons  to 
His  Majesty,  and  our  humble  duties  to  the  Duke  of  York.  As  I  am  wholly 
Ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  I  should  have  addressed  my  Oreat  Master,  I 
hope  the  King's  goodness  will  excuse  all  my  faults.  I  give  you  hearty  thanks 
for  the  kindness^ou  have  already  done  me,  and  what  you  still  continue  to  offer 
and  ever  am, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

La^t.  Oliphant. 
Toulouse,  Map  6M,  1749. 

0 

My  wife  wrote  me  lately.     She  had  got  an  extract  of  the  Resignation  whick 
shall  be  sent  if  his  Majesty  thinks  fit  to  call  for  it. 
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•  No.  CLXXXI. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr  Christopher  Stanor  to  the  $ame» 

Rons,  Map  2dth,  1749. 

I  WAS  favoured  yesterday  with  the  packet  of  letters  which  you  was  so  good 
as  to  send  me,  &c.,  among  them  was  one  from  my  sister,  coDtainiog  the  follow- 
ing particulars  about  John  Murray.    As  some  of  them  may  perhaps  be  new  to 
you,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  trouble  of  this.     My  sister  writes  thus : — As  to 
the  pamphlet  you  ask  me  about  with  the  title  of  a  Letter  to  Lord  Traquair,  'tis 
said  to  be  wrote  by  Secretary  Murray,  and  is  a  most  abusive  scurrilous  thing 
both  as  to  the  present  Lord  and  hb  fiither.    Said  Murray  is  at  present  in  a 
spuDgiDg  house  till  he  can  find  bail  and  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour,  which 
I  fancy,  all  things  considered,  will  not  be  an  easy  thing,  as  his  late  actions  have 
not  only  the  appearance  of  a  knave  but  a  madman,  and  'tis  the  opinion  of  most 
people  he  really  is  also  the  latter,  several  of  his  family  having  been  disordered 
in  their  senses,  and  his  present  situation  sufficient  to  cause  it  in  him,  as  he  can't 
but  feel  the  sting  of  such  a  conscience,  finds  himself  the  outcast  of  mankind, 
and  is  in  circumstances  extremely  indigent.     The  bail  is  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
and  few  people  would  care  to  trust  that  to  the  actions  of  a  madman,  was  nothing 
else  considered.     If  you  have  not  had  the  account  of  his  late  behaviour,  this 
will  appear  a  riddle  to  you.     You  are  to  know  then  Murray  sent  two  challenges 
to  Lord  Traquair, — pne  some  time  ago  in  a  letter  by  a  person  who  told  my  Lord 
he  was  to  read  that,  and  send  it  back,  to  which  his  Lordship  answered  that  he 
never  received  a  letter  he  was  not  to  keep,  and  accordingly  returned  it  unopened 
in  the  presence  of  several  persons.     The  other  was  sent  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
but  not  signed,  which  is  all  Murray  has  in  favor  I    'Twas  wrote  in  a  most  abu- 
sive threatening  stile,  in  which  be  tells  my  Lord  his  own  fireside  shant  screen 
him.     Thereupon  bis  Lordship  took  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  lawyers,  which 
was  to  follow  the  course  of  the  law,  and  accordingly  he  was  seized  by  a  warrant 
from  my  Lord-chief-justice.     The  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  was  behind 
Montague  house,  where  the  secretary  was  seen  to  walk  at  the  hour :  but  being 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  his  arms  were  not  discovered.     This  affair  detains  Lord 
and  Lady  Traquair,  who  were  come  up  to  town  in  order  to  go  to  Bath. 


No.  CLXXXII. 


Anonymous  note  taken  from  a  draught  in  Prince  Charleses  hand,  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Emperpr^s  dominions  without  any  address, 

Le26th  May,  1749. 

V 

Est  il  permit  Monsr.  k  un  anonyme  d'exprimer  les  sentimens  d*un  Priuce 
Exile  et  abandonnte  si  indignement  de  ces  allies  ?  Le  zele  que  vous  avez  te- 
inoigne  h  ses  adherents  lui  fait  avoir  cette  confiance  en  vous  Monsieur.  II  s'agit 
de  lumiere  si  I'Empereur  ou  La  Reine  d'Hongerie  receveroit  un  telle  Prince 
dans  ces  etats  n'aient  pas  d'asyle  qui  convenient  a  ces  interests.     II  est  pret  a 
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porter  le  masque  k  ce  Prince  qu*il  voudra  protege  un  soldat  et  une  honete 
hoinme* 

P.  S. — La  responce  me  panrieDdra  avee  I'adresse  suivante  h  Mr  John  Dou- 
glas. 

Recommand^  h  Mr  Waters  I'ain^  Rue  de  university  It  Paris. 


No.  CLXXXIII. 

Notejrom  the  Prince  to  Waters,  inclosing  the  above, 

I  SEND  here  inclosed  a  letter  that  you  must  forward  with  safe^.  Your 
nephew  in  the  house  can  cany  it  without  saying  (who)  he  comes  from.  Any 
letter  in  answer  to  that  or  other  under  Mr  Choiseul  de  StainviUe,  the  address  of 
John  Douglas,  recommended  to  you  is  for  me.  Give  the  bearer  an  answer.  I 
(a  word  here  illegible)  after  the  delivery  of  the  letter. 


No.  CLXXXIV. 


Prince  Charles,  under  the  signature  of  John  Douglas,  to  Mr  Bulkeley,Jrcm 

a  draught  in  the  Princess  hand 

To  G.  Bulkeley.  Ye  Qd  June,  1749- 

I  WRIT  you  last,  the  26th  of  May  from  Venice,  with  a  letter  indosed.  Tlib 
is  sent  by  one  that  promised  safe  delivery.  My  friendship  for  yon  does  not  per- 
mit me  any  longer  a  silence  as  to  what  regards  a  person  you  esteem.  His  situ- 
ation is  singular,  and  tho*  now  rejected  by  many,  be  may  be  soon  as  much  court- 
ed, being  desperate  honest,  and  only  one  point  de  meuJ  !*  What  cannot  be 
compassed  ?  Bolognia  was  said  to  be  his  residence,  but  that  was  but  a  blind. 
I  can  firmly  assure  you  never  any  of  the  Pope's  dominions  shall  ever  see  his 
Tace :  the  only  one  in  Italy  would  have  been  Venice :  that  same  person  never 
intends  to  make  but  a  passage  over  of  France  or  Hanover,  having  no  living  rela- 
tions in  either  kingdom.  Now  my  friend  must  skulk  to  the  perfect  dishonour 
and  glory  of  his  worthy  relations,  until  he  finds  a  reception  fitting  at  home  or 
abroad, 

John  Pouglas. 

Compliments  to  your  Lady, 


♦No.  CLXXXV. 

Young  Glengary  to  Cardinal  York, 
Sir, 

It  is  with  the  utmost  respect  I  take  the  liberty  to  give  your  Royal 
Eminence  this  trouble;  but  the  countenance  your  royal  Eminence  was 
pleased  to  honor  me  with,  when  I  had  the  honor  of  laying  the  sentiments  of  the 
loyal  clans,  which  were  intrusted  to  me,  before  your  royal  Eminence  at  Baigneau, 

*  Sic  in  orig. 
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malEes  me  presume,  from  your  wonted  goodness  towards  those  e?er  fiutiifuily 
attached  to  the  Royal  Fainily,  that  you*U  oouoteoanoe  and  protect  me  in  oiir 
present  circumstances.  When  I  was  taken  prisoner  and  conducted  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  I  remained  twen^-two  months*  the  Court  of  Franee  sent  me 
uolimited  credit.  This  order  of  the  Court  was  dilTeieot  from  thai  sent  other 
French  officers*  and  none  were  comprehended  in  it  hut  Sir  Hector  Maclean  and 
I.  It  was  sent  to  us  as  the  order  expressed  in  quality  of  highland  chie6.  Mon- 
sieur Cerpantiro,  resident  for  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  charged  with  our 
afiairs  by  the  Court  <^  France,  acquainted  me  at  the  time  that  his  opinion  was, 
that  the  French  Court's  intention  in  sending  us  unlimited  credit,  was  to  supply 
such  needy  prisoners  as  they  could  neither  publicly  own  nor  support  I  readily 
judged  this  order  was  procured  at  your  Royal  Eminence's  instance,  with  inten- 
tion to  enable  us  to  provide  for  such  poor  people  as  was  then  taken  and  thrown 
in  dungeons  for  their  attachment  to  their  king  and  country ;  severals  of  whom, 
had  it  not  been  our  timely  assistance,  had  starved  Being  satisfied  that  this 
was  your  Royal  Eminence's  intention  in  procuring  us  such  an  order,  I  supplied 
seveials  of  those  unfortunate  countrymen,  who  out  of  their  feeling  sense  of  your 
Royal  Eminence's  compassion,  daily  prayed  for  your  preservation  and  prosperity. 
When  I  was  liberated.  Sir  John  Qraeme  informed  me  also  that  your  Royal  Emi- 
nence had  procured  this  order.  The  war-office  pretends  to  lay  the  money  I  laid 
out  for  these  people  to  my  account,  and  by  this  deprive  me  of  four  years'  ap- 
pointments, which,  since  I  was  in  their  service  as  Captain,  tho'  I  was  mostly 
absent,  being  in  Scotland  on  his  Majesty's  affairs,  and  came  to  France  on  the 
same  business,  as  your  Royal  Eminence  may  remember.  What  I  take  the  lib- 
erty to  beg  your  R.  £.,  is  to  acquaint  the  war«office  by  means  of  my  Lord  Lis- 
more,  that  it  was  your  R.  E.'s  intention  in  procuring  me  that  credit,  that  I  should 
supply  some  of  the  then  distressed  prisoners.  My  Lord  Lismore  and  your  R. 
£.^  desire  will  do  me  this  piece  of  kindness,  and  will  entirely  satisfy  the  minis- 
ter of  war ;  and  as  it  may  be  my  fate  to  remain  some  time  in  this  kingdom,  if 
your  R.  Eminence  would  be  pleased  to  send  me  a  line  recommending  me  to 
Cardinal  de  Tencin,  it  would  remove  all  obstacles,  and  would  prove  conducive 
in  procuring  me  any  relief,  a  great  assistance  to  me,  as  I  can't  receive  my  ordinary 
supply  from  home,  my  father  being  still  a  prisoner,  and  his  lands  entirely  de- 
stroyed. I  hope  your  R.  £.  will  pardon  this  long  and  troublesome  account,  as 
none  is  with  greater  attachment  and  respect  than. 

Your  Royal  Eminence's  most  obedient,  obliged, 
and  faithfuU  humble  servant, 

Mack  Donell. 
Paris,  Sth  June,  1749. 


*No.  CLXXXVI. 

The  same  to  Colonel  O'Eryen,  '*  Lord  Lismore'^ 

My  Lorp, 

I  THOUGHT  to  have  had  the  honor  of  waiting  of  your  Lordship  at 
your  Hotel ;  but  your  absence  preventing  me,  I  take  the  liberty,  as  you  was  so 
kind  as  condescend  to  interest  yourself  in  the  affair  of  my  relief  to  send  the 
inclosed  for  the  Duke,  with  a  copy  of  the  memorial  to  M.  D*Argenson  for  ob- 
taining my  relief.  In  perusing  of  both,  your  Lordship  will  easily  perceive  the 
goodness  of  my  claim,  for  nothing  can  be  harder  than  that  my  relief  should  be 
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stopt  for  the  matter  of  £460  I  expended  in  support  of  the  poor  sufferers,  that 
otherwise  would  have  starved  in  prison.  I  know  your  Lordship's  zeal  for  every 
thing  that  regards  his  Majesty's  fiiithful  subjects  and  party,  such  as  suffered  in 
the  late  attempt,  to  have  the  least  doubt,  as  your  Lordship's  interest  is  so 
greatly  established  at  Court,  but  by  your  means  I  will  obtain  this  relief;  for 
without  that  I  may  safely  tell  your  Lordship  I  shall  be  obliged  to  abandon  this 
country,  having  no  means  at  this  juncture,  as  my  father  continues  still  prisoner, 
to  support  myself,  if  I  can't  obtain  thb  relief.  If  yopr  Lordship  has  any  com- 
mands for  me  before  your  return  to  Paris,  in  directing  for  me  to  the  care  of  Mr 
James  a  Mr  de  Mack  Donell  de'Glengary,  your  Lordship's  letter  will  come  safe 
to  hand.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  excuse  this  trouble,  as  none  is  with  greater 
esteem  and  respect  than. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant. 

Mack  Doneli* 
Paris,  Qth  June,  1749. 


♦  No.  CLXXXVIL 

Memorial  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Letter, 

Mack  Donell  de  Glengary  chef  de  la  Tribus  des  Mack  Donells  et  Capitaine 
au  Reg*.  Royal  Ecossois  demande  le  payment  de  ses  appointment  depuis  Tan 
1743  terns  de  la  creation  de  ce  corps  jusqu'au  mois  de  Nov.  1745  sur  le  pied 
Francois,  et  depuis  ce  terns  la  jusqu'au  mois  de  Juillet  1747  sur  le  pied  Auglois, 
c'est-a-dire  sol  pour  sol  et  depuis  le  mois  de  Juillet  1747  jusqu*ii  Mars  1748. 
Son  absence  pendant  quil  que  terns  du  Regiment  ne  point  Stre  un  obstacle  a  sa 
pretention,  les  ordres  du  Prince  de  Galles  I'ont  rendu  necessaire  en  Ecosse  et 
aussitot  que  ce  motif  a  cesse  il  a  eu  d'honneur  de  rejoindre  ses  Drapeaux.  II 
ne  seroit  pas  raisonable  de  voloir  lui  deduire  quelquesommes  qu'il  a  trouche  en 
Angleterre,  cette  somme  lui  ayant  kxk  accord^  par  un  ordre  expres  de  Mr  le 
Comte  D'Argenson  obtenu  aux  instances  de  son  Altesse  Royale  le  Due  de  York 
et  que  la  destination  en  etoit  pour  le  service  de  son  Altesse  Royale  le  Prince 
de  Galles  et  cet  objet  a  et^  rempli. 


♦No.  CLXXXVIII. 

Prince  Charles  to  Mr  Edgar,  {without  signature,) 

r*QUtJuly,  1749. 

As  yet  not  finding  an  abode,  I  cannot  send  you  a  fixed  address ;  but  whatever 
letters  sent  to  either  of  the  Waters  under  the  name  of  John  Douglas,'^  shall 
come  safe  to  my  hands.  Be  pleased  to  lay  me  at  his  Majesty's  feet,  and  remain 
assured  of  my  constant  friendship  for  you. 

P.  S. — My  health  is  perfect. 

Ma  Edgar,  Rome. 

*  Sic  in  orig. 
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No.  CLXXXIX. 

Prince  Charles  to  the  SSng  ofPotand^from  a  dramght  in  the  Prine^a  kandt 

(without  date.) 

Monsieur  mom  Fbbu  et  Cousiir, 

Jb  yiens  d'arriver  dans  lei  Etats  de  votre  Blajest^  et  je  iiieii4 
avec  mois  La  PriDcesse  d'Hewe-Darmstadt  qui  a  bieo  tooIu  d*uoire  k  moi  el 
par  consequent  partage  mon  sort  Je  la  recommend^  k  la  protecticm  d'un  grand 
Roi  qui  connob  lea  adversity  et  dont  lea  Tertus  son!  si  bien  connu.  La  Prin* 
cesse  ma  Femme  desir  et  h  intention  de  rester  dans  ce  pais;  d'autant  plus  quelle 
est  proche  de  la  maison  patemelle  pour  mois  mes  interests.  Exige  d'y  rester 
priv6  comme  pouvent  avoir  occasion  de  me  transportirant  differents  lieuz  Tin- 
connu  il  ne  me  rest  present  que  d'assurer  votre  Majesty  du  vif  desire  que  j'ai 
de  lui  prouver  le  respecteux  attachment  avec  lequelle  j*ai  Thonneur  d'^re, 

Mons^  mon  Frire  et  Cousin, 
De  votre  Majesty, 

Le  bon  Fr^re  et  Cousin, 

C.  P. 

A  Sa  Majesty  Polonoiie  Mr  > 
Mon  Fr^re  et  Cousin.       5 


•No.  CXC. 

Mr  John  Grame  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 
Sib, 

Give  me  leave  to  return  your  Majesty  my  most  humble  and  dutiful 
acknowledgements  for  your  goodness  and  generosity,  in  being  most  graciously 
pleased  first  to  pardon  my  offences,  and  then  to  re-establish  me  in  the  pension 
I  have  so  long  enjoyed  by  your  Majesty's  royal  bounty  and  liberality.  I  want 
words  to  express  the  full  extent  of  my  gratitude  for  so  much  kindness,  and  of 
my  sincere  grief  and  concern  for  having  imprudently  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
so  good  and  so  great  a  master.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  as  no- 
thing can  be  more  sincere  than  my  repentance  for  what  is  now  past,  so  for  the 
time  to  come  I  shall  make  it  my  constant  aim  to  deserve  your  Majesty's  kind- 
ness ;  and  by  shewing  on  all  occasions,  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life,  my  duty, 
my  gratitude,  and  the  most  profound  respect,  with  which  I  am. 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty's  most  faithful,  most  dutiful,  and  most  obedient 

subject  and  servant, 

Jo.  GlLElfB. 
DUON,  August  26/A,  1749. 


•No.  CXCI. 

Young  Glengary  to  Colonel  0*Bryen,  "  Lord  Lismore.** 

Mt  Lord, 

Peu  de  jour  apres  que  J'ay  eut  I'honneur  de  vous  ecrire  de  St  Am- 
ant  J'ay  pass6  k  Londres  par  avis  reitese  de  mes  amis,  ces  Messieurs  croyant  que 
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je  ne  ferais  point  de  difficult^  de  me  conforme  aux  intentioDS  du  GoveniineDt 
mais  etatit  toujoura  determine  de  ne  me  point  egare  des  principes  de  mes  an- 
cetres  ne  du  devoir  que  je  dois  k  mon  Roy  je  be  lui  tenir  je  puis  retire.  Pen- 
dant mei  tejonr  k  Londres  j'fty  enroyet  line  de  mei  tassan  au  Nord  d'Ecosse 
pour  Stre  au  (a  word  here  illegible)  infonn^  du  Tetat  du  pais.  Lea  sujets  du 
Roy  sont  fort  opprimer  mais  au  lieu  de  les  reduire  par  Textreme  cruaute  qu'on 
exerce  sur  eux  et  par  Tact  du  Parlement  que  defend  deperte  Fhabillement 
montagne ;  tons  ces  defence  ne  sert  qu*a  led  etnsper^  et  agrissent  tellement  les 
esprits  que  tous  les  dan  sautrefois  pour  le  Roy  ne  demande  mieux  qu'on 
occasion  favorable  pour  eclater,  et  je  suis  assure  par  des  avis  certains  de 
ceux  de  la  premier  condition  parmi  les  clans  qui  si  ont  prenois  des  mesures 
convenable  qu'on  pouvois  faire  une  son  levement  de  quinze  milles  montag- 
nards.  H  seroit  glorieux  pour  vous,  my  Lord,  de  conduire  une  telle  project  ii 
une  hereux  reussit^.  H  ne  vous  serois  pas,  my  Lord,  si  difficile  tous  ceux  de 
uotre  Pais  etant  convaincu  de  votre  merite  et  de  la  confiance  que  Sa  Majesty 
repose  envous,  une  confiance  my  Lord  que  vous  avez  si  dignement  merits  par 
votre  attachment  et  eclantes  services  dans  toutes  les  occasions ;  mais  pour  moi, 
my  Lord,  bien  des  choses  qu'engag<6  votre  bont6  pour  moi  dans  toutes  les  occasions 
et  les  obligations  dont  je  vous  suis  redevable  par  raport  k  mon  relief.  Debut  je 
pense  Mon^.  d'Argenson  ne  ferai  plus  de  difficult^  ladessu  sachant  que  Targent 
que  j'ay  repu  en  Angleterre  a  ^t6  distribute  k  d'outres  qui  sans  uae  tdie  secours 
avoient  infalliblement  peris.  Pour  moi,  my  Lord,  je  ne  fais  le  moindre  doute  de 
Tobtenir  ayant  votre  protection  et  la  recommendation  du  Roy  et  de  Son  Altesse 
Royale  et  Eminence.  Si  la  response  du  ministre  me  serai  favorable  je  ne  qu'a 
vous,  my  Lord,  k  qui  je  attribu6  le  success  de  cette  afiaire,  et  j'aurois  Thonneur 
de  vous  faire  mes  remercements  k  (a  word  here  illegible)  mais  en  eas  qu*on  fitit 
encore  de  difficult^  je  serai  malgr^  moi  obligS  de  repasser  en  Angleterre  comme 
je  ne  recois  le  moindre  secours  de  chez  Nous,  mon  Pere  etant  toi^jours  retient 
au  Chasteau  d*Edimbourg.  Je  vous  prie,  my  Lord,  d'excuser  toutes  les  peines 
M  embaras  que  cette  affair  vous  cause  et  etre  persuader  quil  n*y  k  personne 
qui  k  Thonneur  d'etre  plus  parfaitement. 

My  Lord, 

Votre  tr^  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

Mack  Donell. 


BOULOONE-Sim-MSR, 
Sepe,^9d^  1749. 


\ 


*No.  CXCII. 

Mr  George  Kelly  to  Prince  Charles. 

Sir,  , 

When  your  Royal  Highness  reads  the  inclosed  letter,  I  believe  you  will  not 
be  surprised  at  my  leaving  the  family  without  your  kaowledge,  since  you  may 
plainly  see  I  could  not,  as  an  honest  man,  remain  any  longer  in  it,  for  to  be 
accused  of  excluding  from  your  budness  the  only  person  who  for  some  years 
has  been  generally  thought  the  most  capable  of  serving  you,  is  treating  me  as 
the  greatest  enemy  imaginable  to  you  and  your  cause,  and  consequently  laying 
me  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  retiring  to  clear  myself  of  such  afi  odious 
imputation.  I  am  confident.  Sir,  you  will  not  take  this  step  amiss  of  me,  for  if 
I  cannot  serve  I  will  never  be  instrumental  in  disserving  you.    Nobody  ever 
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Had  less  resaon  or  worse  authority  than  Lord  Bfariscball,  for  such  an  accusation  i 
for  your  Ro3ral  Highness  knows  well  I  always  acted  the  contraiy  part,  and  never 
foiled  representing  the  advantage  and  even  necessity  of  having  him  at  the  head 
of  your  affairs.  I  am  sure,  Sir,  you  will  do  me  the  justice*  and  what  is  more, 
that  I  never  did  any  man  an  ill  office  with  you  in  my  life.  His  Lordship  may 
think  of  me  as  he  pleases;  but  my  opinion  is  stiU  the  same  of  him,  and  that 
nothing  can  tend  more  to  your  Royal  Highness's  interest  than  to  engage  him 
at  any  rate  te  undertake  the  direction  of  your  councils; 

My  zeal.  Sir,  shall  be  inviolable  for  your  service,  and  if  ever  I  can  be  of  any 
use  without  such  reproaches,  your  commands  will  be  always  extremely  accept- 
able to  me.  I  have  the  honor  of  being,  with  the  greatest  submission  and  re* 
spect. 

Sir, 
Your  Royal  Highnesses  most  obedient 

and  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

Gborgb  Kbllv.    < 
Avignon,  November  I6thf  1749. 

Lest  this  packet.  Sir,  should  miscarry,  I  have  left  a  copy  of  it  with  Mr  StaA 
ford,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  contents,  and  Mr  Oxburgh*s  original  letter. 


No.  CXCIII. 

Letter, — Mr  Oxburgk  to  Mr  Kelly,  referred  to  in  the  above, 

I  WAS  extremely  surprised  this  morning  at  a  discourse  wliich  Mr  Bulkeley 
had  with  me,  as  if  you  had  been  a  hindrance  to  the  Prince's  having  Lord  Mar- 
ischal  near  him  and  at  the  head  of  his  affairs.     I  assured  him  it  was  not  so,  for 
to  my  knowledge  you  had  done  all  that  was  in  your  power  to  bring  it  about,  and 
of  all  the  unjust  aspersions  laid  to  your  charge,  this  was  the  most  ridiculous  as 
well  as  the  worst  grounded :  he  told  me  upon  that,  that  having  given  room  for 
it,  was  very  unhappy,  and  that  Lord  Marischal  had  been  made  to  believe  it.     I 
answered,  I  could  not  imagine  Lord  Marischal  could  give  credit  to  such  a  story, 
knowing  you  so  well  as  he  did,  upon  which  he  shewed  me  a  letter  from  Mr 
Floyd,  where  he  tells  him  Lord  M.  had  wrote  to  him  so.     The  words  of  the 
Lord's  letter  are  to  this  purpose ; — that  he  was  informed  by  a  good  hand  that 
you  had  opposed  his  coming  near  the  Prince, — ^that  you  had  told  him  he  was  a 
Republican,  a  man  incapable  of  cultivating  Princes,  of  a  genius  that  could  live 
with  nobody,  and  must  have  every  thing  done  his  own  way,  or  was  never  to  be 
8atis6ed.     I  cannot  imagine  who  his  Lordship  had  this  fine  story  from,  but  am 
astonished  he  should  give  any  credit  to  it     I  shall  satisfy  Bulkeley  and  Floyd 
of  the  falsehood  of  it  as  well  as  I  can,  but  nobody  can  justify  you  so  well  as  the 
Prince  himself,  and  I  don't  doubt  but  he  will  do  it,  when  you  are  so  happy  as 
to  see  him  again.    Tou  know  it  was  our  opinion  from  the  beginning,  that  no- 
thing could  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  Prince  than  to  have  Lord  M.  near 
him,  and  the  steps  that  were  taken  before  and  after  your  going  to  Avignon  to 
bring  this  about,  and  if  matters  have  not  feUen  out  as  you  wished  and  hoped, 
you  must  console  yourself  with  having  done  all  you  could,  and  despise  all  the 
little  dirty  aspersions  vrith  which  you  are  so  unjustly  charged.     Have  you  no 
news' of  the  Prince  ?    We  have  none  here.     I  can't  express  my  uneasiness  about 
him.    God  Almighty  direct  and  preserve  him.    I  can  tell  you  nothing  new  from 
IV.  I 
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hence,  nor  should  I  have  sent  by  this  post,  w^re  it  not  for  this  extraordinary  story. 
My  service  to  your  Gentlemen.     Adieu. 


•  No.  CXCIV. 

Yeunff  Olei^ary  to  Mr  Edgar. 

BovLooNS-StTa-llBBf  16I&  Jntwftry,  1750. 
Sw, 

Without  doubt  Sir  Hector  Maclean  has  forwarded  my  letter  about 
two  months  ago,  acquainting  his  Majesty  of  the  reasons  that  prompted  my  cousin 
Lochgary  and  me  to  go  to  Scotland,  notwithstanding  of  my  cousin  being  at- 
tainted. But  neither  personal  dangers  nor  any  views,  however  disadvantageous 
*■  soever,  shall  ever  balance  with  us  his  Majesty's  interest  and  the  promoting  upon 
ail  occasions  the  royal  cause.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  you,  that  you 
may  lay  it  before  the  Ring,  that  since  the  revolution  there  never  reigned  such 
an  unanimous  spirit  amongst  the  clans,  nor  never  were  readier  to  join  did  the 
least  occasion  -offer,  and  as  it  is  to  be  feared  if  timeous  and  proper  methods  be 
not  taken,  that  oppression  may  in  time  damp  their  spirits.  I  am  obliged,  accord- 
ing to  my  promise  to  them,  to  go  myself  and  lay  their  sentiments  before  his 
Majesty.  It's  with  regret  I  find  myself  obliged  to  acquaint  you,  in  order  that 
you  may  inform  his  Majesty  of  the  conduct  of  Doctor  Archibald  Cameron, 
brother  to  the  late  Lochiel,  whose  behaviour,  when  lately  in  the  Highlands,  has 
greatly  hurt  his  Majesty's  interest  by  acquainting  all  he  conversed  with  that  now 
they  must  shift  for  themselves,  for  that  his  Majesty  and  Royal  Highness  had 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  ever  being  restored.  I  have  prevented  the  bad  conse- 
quences tliat  might  ensue  from  such  notions  ;  but  one  thing  I  could  not  pre* 
vent,  was  his  taking  6000  Louis-d'ors  of  the  money  left  in  the  country  by  His 
Royal  Highness,  which  he  did  without  any  oppositiouj  as  he  was  privy  to  where 
the  money  was  laid,  only  Cluny  Macpherson  obliged  him  to  give  him  a  receipt 
for  it.  I  designed  not  to  have  mentioned  this  until  I  had  the  honor  of  person- 
ally informing  his  Majesty  of  it ;  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  not  to  delay  ac- 
quainting you,  as  I  hear  Mr  Cameron  set  out  from  Montsarible  a  few  days  be- 
fore my  arrival :  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  he  designs  to  lay  this  money 
in  the  hands  of  a  mevchant  at  Dunkirk,  and  enter  partners  with  him.  I  hope 
his  Majesty  will  judge  it  proper,  if  going  to  Robue,  to  4etain  him  till  my  arrival, 
as  the  consequences  of  this  may  prove  very  prejudicial  if  oare  be  not  taken  to 
remedy  it  It's  very  disagreeable  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  make  so  dishonourable 
a  report  of  my  countryman,  but  particularly  of  Lochiel*s  brother.  I  beg  youl 
lay  me  at  his  Majesty^  and  Royal  Eminence's  feet,  and  assure  them  of  my  most 
dutifuU  sentiments.  I  beg  you'll  accept  of  my  best  compliments  and  sincere 
wishes  for  your  happiness  the  first  of  this  year,  and  do  me  the  honour  to  believe 
me,  with  great  esteem  and  sincerity. 

Sir. 
Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant. 

Mack  Donell. 
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•No.  CXCV. 

Yaumg  Ckmranald  to  Primee  Charies, 
Sir. 

It  was  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  for  me  to  learn  by  the  aarae 
hand  that  forwards  this,  that  your  Royal  Highness  was  welL  Many  an  anxious 
and  uneasy  hour  have  I  spent  for  you,  since  I  bad  last  the  honour  to  see  you. 
When  I  have  that  pleasure  again,  God  grant  it  may  be  in  a  happier  time. 

As  the  same  person  informs  me  this  will  come  safe  to  your  hands,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  troubling  you  to  ask  if  your  Royal  Highness  has  any  commands 
for  your  friends  in  Scotland.  My  wife  will  carefully  carry  them  as  she  goes 
there  with  a  design  to  lye  in.  If  God  gives  us  a  son,  I  hope  your  R.  H.  will 
do  us  the  favour  to  stand  Godfather,  which  we  will  take  as  the  greatest  honour 
and  obligation.  Her  cousin  Duke  Hamilton,  who  has  been  here,  desires  to 
stand  alongst  with  your  R.  H.  if  you  do  us  tliat  honour,  which  I  flatter  myself 
you  will  not  refuse.  If  I  have  a  son  it  shall  be  my  care  to  educate  him  in  prin- 
ciples agreeable  to  you,  to  render  him  worthy  the  honour  of  bearing  your  name. 
My  wife  begs  leave  to  offer  your  R.  H.  her  most  humble  duty,  and  both  of  us 
wishes  you  many  happy  and  successful  years,  and  I  am,  with  tba  truest  sincerity 
and  loyalty, 

Your  Royal  Highness*s  most  obliged, 
And  most  obedient,  and  most  devoted  subject  and  servant, 

R.  Macdonau). 

SclEANBB,  January  17<A,  1760. 


•  No.  CXCVI. 

Sir  Hector  Maclean,  supposed  to  Mr  Edgar, 

Sir, 

Bt  accounts  I  have  from  very  good  hands,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 

put  you  upon  your  guard  about  any  informations  you  may  receive  about  affairs 
in  Scotland,  that  you  might  not  for  some  time  give  too  high  credit  to  them.  I 
hope  in  a  little  to  be  able  to  lay  an  exact  state  of  these  things  before  his  Ma- 
jesty :  but  in  the  mean  time  think  it  my  duty  to  give  you  this  hint,  to  hinder 
other  people's  imposing,  or  the  bad  effects  of  their  being  imposed  on  themselves. 
I  hope  to  write  soon  to  you  again,  and  am  in  the  mean  time  most  sincerely, 

Sir, 
Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Maclbane. 

Paeis,  January  H^th,  1750. 


No.  CXCVII. 

Extract  of  a  Letterr-the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Lord  George  Murray, 

Home,  20^  April,  1750. 

THBafi  are  now  here  some  of  your  countrymen  who  came  to  make  a  visit,  and 
who  aie  much  your  friends.     I  find  they  are  very  sanguine,  notwithstanding  late 
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misfortuDes,  aod  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  your  countrymen  are  as  willing  as 
ever  to  enter  again  into  action,  and  that  they  might  do  even  much  by  them- 
selves. I  know  not  whether  you  would  be  of  their  mind,  but  what  I  see  very 
plainly  is,  that  whatever  was  done,  we  could  expect  no  support  from  abroad, 
and  were  I  to  determine  on  the  point,  I  should  take  it  to  be  a  very  nice  and 
important  affair,  which  would  require  to  be  well  examined,  and  that  whatever 
might  be  undertaken  should  be  well  considered  and  concerted  before  the  execu- 
tion. But  the  situation  I  am  in  at  this  present  makes  it  but  too  easy  for  me  to 
know  what  to  say  to  them  on  this  subject,  for  as  I  remain  an  entire  stranger  to 
the  Prince's  views  and  projects,  and  do  not  so  much  as  know  where  he  is,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  imprudence  in  me  to  take  any  step  of  any  kind  in  the 
obscurity  I  am  in,  neither  can  I  foresee  how  long  that  obscurity  will  last ;  but 
as  long  as  it  does,  I  can  do  nothing  but  wish  and  pray  that  it  may  end  well. 


*No.  CXCVIII. 

Memoire  of  B.  y«3  May,  1750.* 

B.  LEFT  the  affair  of  a  collection  in  the  hands  of  D.  K.  (Qu.  Dr  King  ?}  who 
gave  assurances  of  prosecuting  it  with  vigour. 

C.  S.  proposes  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  persons  in  possession  of  the 
hidden  treasure  to  have  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  remitted,  and  hopes  to  suc- 
ceed, especially  if  any  order  can  be  obtained  for  that  purpose,  and  does  not 
doubt  that  he  shall  be  able  to  make  a  handsome  collection  at  Ed  if  it  shall 
be  approved. 

It  is  said  Mr  Walsh  has  a  commission  to  supply  the  French  colonies  in 
America  with  arms,  ammunition,  &c. 

Le  Croix  says  that  the  D.  de  R.  will  undertake  the  Royal  cause  upon  certain 
terms,  and  that  Mr  Walsh  is  ready  to  give  security  for  the  performance  of  £50 
to  be  made  <€100  upon  the  success  : — 

Namiio/  Name /or  W    ■ 

John  Douglas,  Daniel  Jones,  James  Brown, 

To  acquaint  the  two  principal  persons  of  the  resolution  taken,  which  will 
certainly  be  put  in  execution, — to  require  one  of  them  to  come  over  immedi- 
ately,— remittances  to  be  made  with  the  greatest  expedition, — the  person  who 
makes  the  proposal  of  coming  over  assures  that  he  will  expose  nobody  but  him- 
self, supposing  the  worst. 

To  acknowUdge  to  B.ye  100  P.  ofBla,  y"  8  June,  1750.  What  foUom 
same  date,  but  remitted  to  B,  y^  22d  June. 

Instructions  for  Mr who  is  to  inform  himself  whether  (a  word  hero 

illegible  in  the  original)  receive  the  P.  upon  occasion,  who  is  willing  to  trust 
his  person  in  his  hands  :  if  he  should  decline  it,  to  find  out  some  other  proper 
person  for  that  purpose  xis  ye  P.  is  determined  to  go  over  at  any  rate. 

To  speak  to  Sir  C.  G.  about  a  ship,  that  it  may  arrive  at  Anvers  to  carry 
over  his  brother,  and  to  be  there  some  time  in  the  beginning  of  August. 

To  visit  Mr  P.  of  D.  and  to  see  what  he  has  dune  in  his  own  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  and  to  agree  where  the  arms,  &c.  may  be  most  conveniently 
landed,  the  grand  affair  of  L.  to  be  attempted  at  the  same  time.     To  inform 

*  The  woi'ds  in  italics  in  the  **  Memoire,'*  are  in  the  hand> writing  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward. This  document  has  reference  to  the  intended  attempt  to  raise  an  ijisttrreetion,  al- 
luded to  by  Dr  King. 
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principal  persons  that  the  PriDce  desires  the  whole  may  be  forwarded  with  the 
greatest  expedition,  and  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  that  a  dedaratioo  may  be  pre- 
pared, in  which  the  funds  are  to  be  referred  to  a  free  Parliament,  and  the  army 
encouraged  to  join  the  P.  by  shewing  the  nullity  of  the  obligation  of  the  oatln 
they  have  taken  for  the  £.  To  acquaint  particular  perK>ns  that  the  K.  will 
Br- —  in  order  to  prevent  any  proclamation  as  lately  happened  at  N.,  and  to 
return  as  soon  as  may  conveniently  happen  to  me,  B  t  n  to  be  presented  at 
L  races  if  nothing  can  be  done  before. 

3femoire  concerning  some  things  to  be  proposed  to  B,for  adding  tojfP. 
JDeclaraHan,  To  remove  what  prejudices  so  wffustly  grounded  against  the 
jr.,  cmd  something  concerning  y  bribery  in  the  F,  I/L  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  assistance  that  would  have  been  given  me,  always  agreeable 
andjitting  the  inclination  of  both  the  K.  and  J. 


No,  CXCIX. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles. 

May  5M,  1750. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  of  11th  March,  I  received  my  dear  friend's  letter  of 
the  16th  February,  to  E  r,  and  a  few  days  ago  Sir  James  H— —  lets  me 
know  by  your  directions,  that  you  were  in  good  health  the  10th  March.  It  is  a 
comfort,  and  a  great  comfort  to  me,  to  know  at  least,  that  you  are  weU,  and 
tho*  I  see  with  concern  the  little  confidence  you  have  in  me,  and  the  continu* 
ance  of  your  reserves  towards  me,  yet  1  think  it  proper  to  inform  you  of  some- 
things that  are  lately  come  to  my  knowledge,  for  whatever  your  behaviour  to- 
wards me  may  be,  it  shall  never  be  in  any  body's  power  to  say  that  I  have  omit- 
ted any  thing  that  could  be  of  the  least  service  to  you,  or  have  taken  any  step 
which  might  possibly  in  any  manner  prejudice  your  affairs. 

-  There  came  here  lately  Sir  Hector  M e,  young  Glen ^y  and  Loch- 

y :  the  two  last  were  last  year  in  Scotland,  and  they  have,  at  my  desire, 
given  me  in  writing  all  they  had  material  to  say,  and  to  which  1  told  them  I 
could  say  nothing  myself  at  present,  for  that  I  looked  on  what  regarded  the 
money  left  in  Scotland  to  be  a  personal  affair  of  which  you  were  master,  and  in 
which  I  would  not  meddle ;  and  that  as  for  other  matters,  tho*  I  was  master  to 
act  in  them  as  I  pleased,  yet  they  could  not  but  see,  that  as  I  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  all  your  views  and  projects,  it  would  be  the  greatest  imprudence  in 
me  to  take  aiiy  step  in  such  sort  of  affairs  as*  long  as  my  present  obscurity  lasted* 
But  that  I  would  ^end  their  papers  to  you,  that  you  might  give  what  directions 
you  thought  proper  as  to  the  money,  and  let  me  know  your  thoughts  on  other 
matters,  on  which  they  are  ready  to  give  you  what  further  information  you  may 
want  whenever  they  can  know  how  to  apply  to  you.     In  the  mean  time  1  send 

their  papers  along  with  this  to  young  George  W s  in  a  cover  apart  in 

the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  directions  as  when  I  sent  him  the  packet 

of  Archy  C ^'s  papers.     They  gave  me  a  list  of  the  names  of  some  persons 

they  saw  in  S  d,  but  that  1  dare  not  venture  to  send  you  till  I  am  more  sure 
than  I  am  now  of  the  safety  of  my  letters,  but  all  the  rest  I  now  send,  being  3 
in  number,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  make  you  form  a  judgment  on  those  afiairs, 
and  on  which  I  can  form  none  myself  in  the  darkness  I  am  in ;  and  all  I  shall 
further  say  on  that  subject,  is  to  repeat  what  I  writ  to  you  in  my  last  letter,  viz. 
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that  BiDce  your  return  from  S  ■  ■■  -d  I  have  never  employed  nor  aathonsed  any 
body  to  carry  any  commtsaions  on  pol— k  affairs  to  any  of  the  three  k^-— m8»  and 
now  I  shall  add  nothing  more  here  but  to  wbh  you  the  health  and  true  happi- 
nets  of  every  kind  that  can  be  wished  you  by  your  friends»  as  I  am  sure  I  aoL 


♦  No.  CC. 

Lard  George  Murray  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

Sir, 

Your  Majesty's  roost  gracious  letter  of  the  20th  April,  I  receiyed  last 
post,  for  which  I  return  my  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks. 

I  have  notified  to  Lord  Macleod  your  Majesty's  favorable  sentiments  towards 
him,  and  shall  cause  remit  from  Holland  the  1200  livres  your  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  gratify  him  with,  and  which  I  am  convinced  will  be  of  singular  use 
to  him  on  the  occasion  to  put  him  in  some  equipage  at  his  joining  the  Regi- 
ment. I  have  in  my  own  particular  so  many  instances  of  your  Majesty's  royal 
goodness  and  favor,  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  grateful  sense  there- 
of. Would  to  God  that  my  acknowledgments  could  be  indeed  useful  and  ac- 
ceptable to  your  Majesty  and  Royal  House.  I  should  then  with  pleasure  and 
cheerfulness  spend  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  in  so  glorious  and  just  a  cause* 
Your  Majesty  having  had  the  goodness  to  recommend  me  to  the  Court  of  France 
is  an  additional  mark  of  your  royal  remembrance,  and  tho'  it  should  not  be  at- 
tended with  the  desired  success,  my  obligation  to  your  Majesty  is  the  same. 

I  am  very  glad  that  some  of  my  countrymen  have  lately  had  the  honor  to 
approach  your  Majesty's  person.  It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  an  infinite  satis&ction 
to  them,  and  that  it  will,  if  possible,  double  their  zeal  in  your  Majesty's  ser- 
vice, that  they  have  had  that  happiness.  The  inveterate  malice  of  your  ene- 
mies by  obliging  your  Majesty  to  be  at  such  a  distance  from  your  kingdoms,  to 
hinder  as  much  as  they  possibly  can,  your  subjects  from  approaching  your  royal 
person,  shews  how  much  they  fear  the  effects  of  those  virtues,  who  ail  that  have 
access  to  know  must  admire ;  but  their  government  is  founded  in  wickedness, 
and  is  supported  by  falsehoods. 

I  am  convinced.  Sir,  that  the  Highlanders  will  always  persevere  in  their  fidelity, 
and  will  be  ever  ready  to  enter  cheerfully  into  action,  when  your  Majesty  in  your 
wisdom  thinks  it  proper  to  ord^  them.  How  &r  they  are  as  able  as  they  were 
a  few  years  ago,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say.  Doubtless  they  have  got  a  vio- 
lent shock,  and  have  lost  many  worthy  breve  men  ;  but  there  are  daily  young 
people  rising  up,  who,  I  hope,  may  supply  these.  As  we  all  rest  assured  of 
your  Majesty's  paternal  goodness,  so  that  whenever  you  are  pleased  to  order 
them  to  the  field,  they  may  promise  themselves  success  not  only  from  the  just- 
ness of  the  cause,  but  tliat  they  may  depend  upon  your  Majesty's  weighing 
thoroughly  what  measures  are  properest  to  be  pursued  to  attain  the  desired  end 
as  well  as  the  most  proper  time  for  undertaking  it.  If  a  war  should  break  out 
in  the  north,  the  Hanover  family,  whose  interests  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  of  Great  Britain,  would  in  all  appearance  dip  in  the  quarrel  i  and  as  they 
have  already  injured  the  Swedish  nation  and  the  Prince  successor  in  the  most 
tender  points,  your  Majesty  knows  best  1k>w  far  they  could  be  prevailed  witbi 
(it  being  visibly  for  their  own  interest)  to  send  ten  thousand  regular  troops  un- 
der an  experienced  General,  (and  such  ant  one  there  is  of  your  Majesty's  faithp 
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ful  subjects  in  the  north,*  whose  immediate  master  would,  I  apprehend,  not 

ODly  agree,  but  promote  the  thing,)  so  as  to  strike  the  stroke  at  or  near  London, 

where  if  the  affair  were  not  finally  ended,  at  least  the  sinews  of  war  could  be 

secured.     At  the  same  time,  without  doubt  the  Highlanders  would  make  a 

powerful  and  useful  diveisioD,  especially  if  they  bad  a  1000  men  to  support  and 

countenance  their  rising. 

If  I  have  presumed  to  say  too  miadi  on  this  subject,  I  hmnUy  ask  paidoo, 

and  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  impute  it  to  my  ardent  good  wishes  for  your  ser- 

Tice.     For  my  own  particular,  so  long  as  1  live,  my  obedience  to  your  Majcity'f 

orders  shall  be  implicit,  and  next  to  that  the  orders  of  the  Princes  your  sons« 

That  the  Almighty  may  prosper  and  preserve  yoor  Majesty  and  them,  and  ta 

his  good  appointed  time  restore  you  to  yo«r  kingdoms,  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  the 

constant  prayer  of  him  who  counts  it  his  greatest  honour  and  happiness  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  Majesty's  most  faithfoU  and  obedient  subject  and  senraat, 

Obobob  Murrat. 
GaOUBiCK,  IMft  1%,  1760. 


♦No.  CCL 

I/ord  Macteod  to  the  Chevaher  de  Si  Ckorge, 

MiOMOE,  Jwu  170,  1760. 
May  rr  apiiSASE  Totna  Majesty, 

Aja  I  never  had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  be  known  to  your 
Majesty,  but  lliat  perhaps  my  best  endeavours  to  do  my  duty  and  ser?e  your 
M&}eaty  might  liave  made  my  name  be  heard  of  amongst  many  others,  who  have 
lately  been  su&rers  in  so  just  a  cause ;  I  did  not  presume  to  trouble  your 
Majesty  in  my  distress.     I  was  also  qtute  ignorant  in  what  part  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales  wdk,  so  that  having  seen  my  Lord  George  Murray  at 
Berlin,  where  I  was  staying  with  Field-marshal  Keith,  I  made  his  lordship  ao- 
quGdoted  with  my  situation,  and  asked  the  fitvour  of  him  to  recommend  me  to 
your  Majesty,  which  I  had  hopes  he  would  not  refuse  to  do,  as  he  was  no  stran- 
ge to  the  part  I  liad  acted.     By  a  letter  I  have  from  his  lordship  this  morning, 
I  find  be  has  not  only  done  it,  but  that  your  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  order  1200  Livres  iot  me,  for  which  bounty  and  royal  fevoi^*  I  return  my 
noBt  ^utlfuU  and  humble  acknowledgments  to  your  Majesty ;  and  indeed  it  has 
come  at  a  time  that  I  had  the  greatest  oceasion,    I  siiall  think  mysdf  happy  if 
I  can  in  the  state  of  life  and  station  I  am  now  in,  render  myself  more  capable 
to  serve  yotir  Majesty  and  Royal  Family*  which  is  my  utmost  ambition,  bebg 
with  the  gi«atest  8ubmifision« 

May  H  please  your  li&yesty, 
Y«ur  Majesty's  most  £iitbful  and  dutiful  subject  and  servant, 

Macleod. 

«  Inord  GtBai^e  here  slhides  to  Field-mavsM  Keith. 
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♦  No.   CCIL 
Loehgary  to  Prince  Charles. 

Mat  it  rLiASB  tour  Rotal  Higbnbbb, 

Next  to  my  own  salmtion,  the  interest  of  your  Royal 
Highness  has  ever  been  my  chief  concern,  and  ever  shall  be  so  in  whatever  shape 
of  life  fortune  may  throw  me.  Therefore,  altho'  I  cannot  at  present  shew  my- 
self useful  in  the  great  work  of  a  Restoration,  I  can  at  least  be  instrumental  in 
putting  some  transactions  with  regard  to  this  money  your  Royal  Highness  left 
in  Scotland  in  a  true  light. 

The  natural  regard  which  I  ought  to  have  for  a  wife  and  young  family,  made 
me  venture  last  winter  to  make  a  step  to  Scotland,  where  my  zeal  to  serve  your 
Royal  Highness  in  every  capacity  made  me  find  out  means  to  have  a  meeting 
with  Clunie,  whom,  to  my  real  satisfaction,  I  found  the  same  person  I  always 
believed  him, — a  true,  worthy,  good  man,  and,  in  a  word,  a  man  of  loyalty  and 
honour.     After  long  conversations  concerning  your  Royal  Highness's  affairs,  be, 
with  great  concern,  told  me  in  what  manner  the  money  your  Royal  Highness  had 
trusted  to  his  care,  had  been  torn  from  him,  and  then  gave  me  a  state  of  it  to 
be  shewn  to  your  Royal  Highness,  with  the  tender  of  his  respectful  duty.   Bad 
it  been  proper  that  I  should  know  the  place  of  your  Royal  Highness's  present 
residence,  no  distance  should  have  prevented  my  having  the  honor  of  presenting 
them  personally.     But  as  that  honor  cannot  be  allowed  me,  I  make  use  of  tiib 
means  to  forward  the  present  letter  which  covers  a  just  copy  of  the  state  Clunie 
gave  roe.     By  it  your  Royal  Highness  will  observe  that  no  less  a  sum  than  16,000 
Louis-d*ors  may  still  be  recovered  of  the  money,  so  as  to  be  applied  in  such  a 
manner  as  your  Royal  Highness  shall  judge  proper.    But  if  some  step  towards 
it  is  not  speedily  taken,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  recovery  may  soon 
prove  difficult,  perhaps  even  impracticable. 

For  that  purpose,  therefore,  if  your  R.  H.  shall  think  proper  to  intrust  me 
with  a  power  to  go  to  Scotland,  accompanied  with  a  person  who  has  knowledge 
in  remittances  of  money, — ^that  Doctor  Cameron  have  likeways  orders  to  gp 
along,  so  as  to  join  with  Clunie  and  me  in  proper  measures  for  bringing  to- 
gether and  remitting  the  whole  to  whatever  place  your  R.  fiL  shall  direct, — I 
hereby  offer  and  undertake  to  do  it,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  for  ever  the 
valuable  honor  of  the  countenance  of  your  R.  H.,  and  which  I  would  not  re- 
nounce for  any  consideration  below  that  of  seeing  the  face  of  my  €rod  in  mercy- 
Your  R  H.  will  easily  judge  for  what  reason  I  propose  Doctor  Cameron  should 
go ;  for  in  fact  a  great  part  of  the  money  cannot  be  recovered  without  him,  and 
it's  very  probable  that  interested  views  may  make  him  decline  the  journey.  It 
will  therefore  be  necessary  that  your  R.  H.  lay  some  absolute  commands  upon 
him  to  go  along,  and  then  I  shall  charge  myself  with  obliging  him  to  comply* 
whatever  pretexts  he  may  make  use  of  to  avoid  it.  For  as  I  run  equal  risk 
with  him  I  am  at  full  freedom  to  urge  that  argument,  and  really  nothing  below 
the  interest  of  your  R.  H.  would  make  me  undertake  it. 

I  hope  your  R.  H.  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  nothing  but  my  will- 
ingness to  serve  your  R.  H.  in  any  shape  has  prompted  me  to  lay  this  state  and 
proposal  before  you.  So  your  R.  H.  is  judge  whether  it  is  proper  to  lay  your 
commands  on  me  or  to  employ  some  other  person  ;  but  the  sooner  it  is  dons 
will  be  the  more  for  your  R.  H.*s  interest. 
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I  shall  ever  consider  U  wj  grestest  boBotir  and  bappineM  to  have  allonaneo 
from  your  R.  IL  to  laj  that  1  B■^ 

Sire, 
Yovr  R.  H.'s  most  dutifall  and  aioal  obedicat 
subject  and  serranC, 

LoeaoAaT. 

Pa&I8»  2idJmte,  1750. 


♦  No.   CCIII. 
JExtrtMci  afa  Letierr^ke  du^tOitr  4U  8t  Gmrg^  to  Prmee  Ckarlet. 

Rons,  414  AmgwMi^  1760. 

Tou  must  not  wonder  if  tbete  shonM  be  schisms,  as  you  call  it,  amongst  ottr 
people,  and  if  some  of  them  have  not  all  the  coniSdence  in  yon  yoo  might  ex- 
pect.   "For  my  part,  I  do,  and  always  shall,  enconrege  all  my  subjects  to  hare 
no  reserve  with  you  ;  bdt  the  great  misfortnne  is,  that,  by  your  beharionr  to- 
wards me,  you  give  an  example  of  which  I  wish  yon  may  not  one  day  feel  the 
smart  both  now  and  hereafter;  and  can  yon  wonder  that  other  people  should 
have  reserves  with  you,  when  one  lilie  O'bryen  seems  not  to  be  allowed  to 
satisfy  my  just  curiosity  about  yoa :  for  whidi  reason,  tfao'  I  should  have  been 
gbd  to  have  spoke  to  one  who  kno57S|  I  suppose,  more  of  you  than  I  do,  I 
could  not  in  decency  see  htm.  .  .  As  to  the  new  power  of  Regency  you  want, 
you  must  be  sensible  that  you  have  acted  towards  me,  for  these  five  years  past, 
in  a  manner  which  noways  deserves  so  great  a  mark  of  trust  and  kindness ;  but 
iar  be  it  from  me  to  act,  especially  towards  you,  by  pique  or  resentments.    It 
is  true  the  treatment  you  give  me  is  a  continual  heart-break  to  me ;  but  it  ex- 
cites my  compassion  more  than  my  anger,  because  I  will  always  be  persuaded 
that  you  are  deluded.     If  you  seem  to  forget  that  you  are  my  son  I  can  never 
forget  I  am  your  father ;  and  whatever  you  may  think  I  can  have  no  other  in- 
terest but  yours,  and  therefore  I  send  you  wiUi  pleasure  the  commission  you 
want,  in  hopes  it  may  be  soon  of  use  to  you,  and  that  so  great  a  mark  of  my 
goodness  at  this  time  may  touch  your  heart  and  open  your  eyes ;  for  I  am  sen- 
sible, that,  should  I  have  refused  to  send  it,  it  might  happen  to  be  of  great  in- 
convenience to  yoQ.    But  let  me  recommend  to  yon  not  to  use  other  people 
as  you  do  me,  by  expecting  friendship  and  favors  from  tliem  while  yoa  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  disgust  them,  for  yon  must  not  expM  that  any  body  else 
will  make  yon  the  return  I  do. 


^M^kAAMMtf 


•No.  CCIV. 

YwMg  Qlengatif  to  (Jatdinal  York. 


Sm, 

Nothing  could  embolden  me  to  give  your  Royal  Highness  this 
trouble  but  the  ardent  desire  I  liave  always  had,  and  shall  ever  have,  to  con- 
vince your  Royal  Eminence  of  my  constant  and  unalterable  attachment  to  your 
royal  person.  Nothing  but  the  (two  or  three  words  here  torn  away  in  the 
original)  each,  and  to  pay  my  duty  to  his  Majesty  and  your  Royal  Highness 

IV.  K 
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'engaged  me  to  come  to  this  country — that  alone  was  a  powerful  motive  to  at« 
tach  me.  But  now  I  find  myself  obliged,  out  of  private  necessity  and  my 
Father's  continued  illness  since  be  was  enlarged  out  of  prison,  to  endeavour  to  I 
return  home,  tho',  by  an  act  of  the  Usurper's  Privy  Council,  I  am  baDished. 

I  now  throw  myself  at  your  Royal  Eminence's  feet,  and  humbly  begs  your 
royal  protection  and  recommendation  at  the  French  Court  to  any  your  Boyal 
Eminence  judges  most  proper.  By  this  I  shall  obtain  from  the  French  ministry 
to  be  recommended,  in  case  of  my  going  to  Britain,  to  their  ambassador  at 
London. 

I  humbly  beg  your  R.  H.  would  interfere  with  his  Majesty  to  favour  me  in 
the  same  manner,  or  in  any  other  shape  his  Majesty  judges  most  proper.  What 
I  most  sincerely  wbh  for,  and  for  what  I  beg  leave  to  be  an  ardent  suitor  for 
to  your  Royal  Eminence,  b  for  a  relick  of  the  precious  wood  of  the  Holy  cross, 
in  obtaining  which  I  shall  think  myself  most  happy.  I  more  boldly  solicit  your 
Royal  Eminence  for  this,  as  our  name  is  the  only  catholick  now  in  Scotland 
since  the  fiunily  of  Gordon  changed,  and  thereby  I  may  say  in  Britain,  that, 
without  any  mask,  has  preserved  the  true  religion  since  they  first  embraced 
Christianity.  I  hope  your  Royal  Eminence,  out  of  your  wonted  goodness,  will 
be  pleased  to  pardon  this  liberty,  as  none  more  than  I  is  more  unfeignedly  at- 
tached to  your  royal  person.  That  God  Almighty  may  long  preserve  your 
Royal  Eminence,  is  the  most  ardent  wish  of, 

Sir, 
May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

Your  Royal  Highness's  most  obedt.  and  most 
obliged,  dutiful,  humble  servant. 

Mack  Donsll. 
Rome,  ah  Sq)tember,  1750. 


*No.  CCV. 


Extract  of  a  Letter, — Lochgary  to  Sir  Hector  Maclean. 

DOUAY,  25M  September,  1750. 

Bt  several  accounts  lately  from  Scotland,  (and  by  people  that  came  directly 
from  the  country,)  the  Highlanders  ha?e  had  some  smart  engagements  with  the 
regular  troops,  the  former  always  getting  the  better.  This  all  in  defence  of  the 
Highland  clothes.  God  Almighty  send  these  poor  people  a  respite,  and  an 
opportunity  to  show  what  they  would  do  to  restore  their  King  and  relieve  their 
countiy.  The  troops  have  orders  to  kill  upon  the  spot  any  that's  seen  wear 
the  least  part  of  the  Highland  garb.  This  cruelty  makes  all  Highlanders  of  one  . 
thought,  and  may  be  of  good  effect,  tho'  a  melancholy  situation  at  present ;  but 
must  of  necessity  irritate  all  Scotch  blood  to  see  matters  come  to  such  a  height, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  relieve  them  from  being  ruined  for  ever,  being  so  much 
threatened  to  be  made  slaves. 
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No.  CCVI. 

The  Chevalier  de  8t  George  to  Prince  Charles. 

Oetoberbih,  1750. 

I  HAVB  not  writ  to  you  since  the  4th  Augnst,  since  whidi  time  I  bftve  n»» 
cetved  yours  of  the  15th  July  and  14th  August,  and  am  wery  glad  to  find  you 
continue  in  good  health.    I  know  not  what  your  reason  may  be  for  not  enter- 
ing intb  the  subject  of  the  papers  I  sent  you  from  A        d  C        n  and  Q        3  ; 
but  as  on  my  side  I  am  always  desirous  to  omit  nothing  that  may  be  of  the  least 
tse  to  you,  I  send  by  this  post  to  6:  W— s  a  packet  for  you  marked  A.  8. 
with  the  same  directions  as  were  formerly  sent  for  the  other  two  packets  you 
have  already  received,  and  that  is  all  I  know  or  can  say  on  these  subjects,  and 
you  know  best  what  use  to  make  of  the  lights  that  these  and  the  former  papers 
may  give  you  ;  but  I  durst  not  send  you  now  the  originals,  but  only  copies  in 
a  hand  I  suppose  you  know,  not  to  expose  to  any  risk  the  hand-writing  of 
G-        y.     He  wanted  I  should  have  given  him  a  0        n  of  C        1;  but  I  told 
him,  as  you  bad  authority  to  give  him  such  a  c        n,  he  should  apply  to  you 
for  it,  and  that  anything  he  had  a  mind  to  write  to  you  he  had  but  to  send  to 

young  G.  W s,  who  would  know  how  to  forward  it  to  you.    Neither  did  I 

give  him  any  commission  or  message  of  any  kind,  being  very  cautious  in  the 
obscurity  you  keep  me  in  as  to  all  that  relates  to  you,  at  least  not  to  do  any 
thing  that  may  any  ways  clash  with  your  measures  and  projects,  since  you  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to  be  of  any  service  to  you.  G  y  left  us  about  the  time 
,  I  came  here  into  the  country,  which  is  above  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I  delayed 
writing  to  you  till  he  was  gone,  to  be  able  to  write  to  you  in  one  letter  all  I 

might  have  to  say  on  this  subject     Sir  H.  M ^n  was  not  able  to  go  with  him, 

and  I  take  it  to  be  very  uncertain  whether  he  will  ever  get  the  better  of  the 
different  fits  he  has  had.  I  hope  you  have  got  long  before  this  my  packet  of 
the  4th  August,  and  shall  add  nothing  further  at  present  to  my  ardent  wishes 
that  all  that  is  great  and  good  may  attend  you,  and  that  those  in  whom  you  con- 
fide may  love  you  half  as  well  as  I  do. 


•No.  CCVII. 

Extract  of  a  Letter,^Lord  George  Murray  to  Mr  Edgar, 

Emmebick,  6M  October,  1750. 

I  OWN,  in  my  apprehension,  that  the  more  of  his  Majesty  s  faithful  subjects 
in  the  different  services  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  the  better  for  the  cause,  as 
they  will  not  only  have  an  opportunity  of  rendering  themselves  more  capable 
of  serving  the  Bang  when  occasion  may  offer,  but  they  will  also  have  many  op- 
portunities of  shewing  the  injustice  of  a  faction,  who,  under  pretence  of  their 
religion  and  liberty,  make  a  sport  of  all  that  is  good,  honest,  and  just.  The 
generality  of  people — I  mean  foreigners — ^go  no  further  for  information  in  our 
affairs  than  a  newspaper.  Living  and  knowing  witnesses  can  undeceive  them. 
— ^How  happy  would  you  and  I  be  to  sit  over  a  bottle  in  Angus  or  PerthsHira 
after  a  Restoration,  and  talk  over  old  services.    May  that  soon  happen. 
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•No.   CCVIII. 
Mr  Drumnumd,  **  Lord  StrathaUan,"  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  Gtorge. 

Sire, 

I  HOPS  your  Biajesty  will  excuse  this  further  trouble^  which  it 
to  beg  a  ikvor  of  your  Majesty  to  interest  ycwiself  «t  the  Court  of  France  in 
my  behalf*  to  obtain  a  Colonel's  brevet  for  me^  which  his  Boyal  Hig^mess  the 
Prince  promised  to  get  lor  me  when  at  Paris ;  but  as  I  was  oUiged  to  leave 
Paris,  Mr  Kelly,  who  never  was  a  friend  to  any  Scotsman,  n<^gct.ed  it»  when 
several  Jrisli  have  got  it,  who  are  younger  Captains  than  I  in  the  French  ser> 
vice ;  and  as  I  have  the  honor  of  the  Prince's  commiflsion  of  Colonel,  dated 
October  80th»  1745,  when  I  commanded  a  regiment  of  the  Duke  of  Perth's 
men,  and  I  am  now  ten  years  past  in  the  French  service^  and  as  I  cannot  have 
the  cross  of  St,  Louis  as  Pm  a  Protestant,  and  as  there  is  an  officer  in  our 
Regiment,  one  0*Donaghue,  who  is  a  younger  officer  than  me  in  the  French 
service,  has  got  it,  I  hope  your  Majesty  wiU  ask  the  Colonel's  brevet  or  a  pen- 
sion for  me,  which  indeed  I  have  more  need  of  Instead  af  that  cress  which  Is 
my  due,  and  which  my  religion  hinders  me  to  take.  It  gives  me  more  oooeem 
to  know  that  your  Mijesty  is  not  in  circumitances  at  present  to  help  me  than 
it  does  to  stand  in  need  of  that  help,  without  which  I  never  would  have  troidxled 
yonr  Msjcsty.    I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe,  with  all  respect. 

Your  Majesty's  most  fiuthful  subject  and  obedient  humble 

servant, 

STnATHAI.LJklC. 

DUNKEBQUI,  OetoUr  tth,  1750. 


♦No.  CCIX. 

Mr  George  KeUy  to  Prince  Charles. 

(  ffkkout  daU,J 
Sir, 

Manne,  the  Surgeon,  has  given  a  new  scene  to  the  town,  and 
nothiog  could  please  the  people  more  except  your  arrival ;  for  his  son,  upon 
taking  his  Doctor's  degree  two  days  ago,  had  the  honor  of  dedicating  his  Thesis 
to  your  Royal  Highness.  This  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  Archbishop's 
Palace,  where  he  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  were  present.  Tour  picture 
was  displayed  in  state  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  and  Gastaldy  and  two  other  phy- 
sicians made  elegant  orations  in  praise  of  your  exploits.  At  night  there  were 
bonfires  and  music  in  several  parts  of  the  town.  This  affiur  has  likewise  made 
a  great  noise  at  Rome }  for  the  young  man's  reception  being  opposed  by  a  few 
of  the  physicians,  a  process  was  entered  upon  it,  which  was  determined  by  a 
congregation  of  Cardinals  in  his  &vour.  Several  of  them  have  desired  the 
Thesis,  which  contains  a  pretty  good  print  of  your  Royal  Highness  adorned  with 
martial  hieroglyphics.  A  relation  of  the  whole  will  soon  be  published,  and,  if 
you  have  a  curiosity  to  see  it,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  transmitting  it.  I  will 
send  copies  to  any  places  you  think  proper.  I  believe  it  has  cost  Manne  4000 
Livres ;  but  that  he  says  he  does  not  value,  since  he  hopes  your  Royal  Highnesi 
will  approve  of  his  zeal  and  good  intentions. 
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Tho'  the  guards  h«?e  been  lemored,  I  am  anured  that  tiaveUen  are  atill 
amined  at  tbe  port  houses  and  other  puUic  psssngfii. 


♦  No.  CCX. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles,^ 

RoMS»  December  800,  1760. 

« 

To-woRROW  you  end  your  SOth  year.     May  you  see  many  more  than  double 
that  number,  and  happier  ones  than  those  you  ha?e  already  past.    The  hard- 
ships you  have  gone  through,  and  do  perhaps  still  undergo,  are  not  small,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  oontribote  at  last  to  what  they  are  chiefly  directed. 
Bat  in  the  darkness  you  keep  me,  as  to  all  that  relates  to  you,  I  can  prey  and 
wish,  but  I  can  neither  judge  nor  advise,  except  on  one  single  article^  which  is 
so  obvious  and  so  important  that  I  should  think  evetybody,  who  really  wishes 
you  welly  should  be  of  the  same  opinion  in  that  respect,  and  that  is,  your  secur* 
iog  the  succession  of  our  Family  by  marrying.    I  cannot  think  you  so  seliSsh  as 
to  have  yourself  only  in  view  in  all  you  suffer.    The  happiness  of  our  country 
must  undoubtedly  be  your  motive,  and,  by  consequence,  you  would  never  surely 
restrict  that  happiness  to  your  own  life  only,  but  endeavour  to  perpetuate  it  by 
a  succession  of  lawful  kings,  who  may  have  no  other  interest  but  those  of  our 
country.     Your  giving  lawful  heirs  to  the  crown  will  not  only  be  a  constant 
security  to  your  own  person,  but  it  will  make  you  more  considered  and  respected 
abroad,  and  will  undoubtedly  give  new  life  and  vigour  to  the  cause,  and  your 
friends,  whose  zeal  can  never  be  so  warm  when  all  their  hopes  are  centered  in 
you  alone.    Had  you  entered  into  the  view  I  formerly  gave  you,  you  had  been 
probably  at  this  time  the  Father  of  a  family,  with  a  wife  whom  it  would  not 
liave  been  beneath  you  to  have  married  had  you  been  in  England.     But  it  is 
useless  to  look  backward,  and  what  gives  me  the  greatest  concern  in  all  this  is, 
that  you  have  put  yourself  in  a  situation  and  way  of  living  which  renders  your 
marrying  anybody  absolutely  impracticable.     This,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  must  ap- 
pear extraordinary  and  singular  to  persons  of  reflection  and  sense,  because  the 
motives  and  object  of  your  marrying  are  obvious  to  all,  and  that  those  of  your 
pursuing  your  present  conduct  and  scheme,  whatever  they  may  be,  can  be  only 
known  to  such  as  are  the  authors  and  promoters  of  them.     For  my  part  I  can 
have  no  other  view  but  your  real  good  and  advantage,  and  I  am  so  much  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  your  marrying,  that  I  could  almost  say  that  I  would 
rather  see  yoii  married  to  a  private  genUewoman  than  that  you  should  not  be 
It  at  all ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  but  recommend  earnestly  to  you  to  think  se- 
riously on  the  matter,  and,  as  you  cannot  now  hope  to  make  a  marriage  suitable 
to  yourself,  to  endeavour  to  make  one  that  may  be  at  least  as  little  unequal  as 
possible  ;  for  I  can  only,  on  this  occasion,  exhort  you  in  general,  since  I  cannot 
think  of  any  particular  person  to  propose  to  you  who  might  be  any  ways  proper 
and  at  the  same  time  willing  to  marry  you.     If  this  letter  has  the  same  fate 
witli  many  others  I  have  writ  to  you,  I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble  of 
vrriting  it;  but  whatever  reception  it  may  meet  with,  or  impression  it  may 
make,  I  shall  still  have  the  comfort  of  having  acquitted  myself  of  the  duty  of  a 

*  The  draughty  also,  of  this  highly  interesting  Istter  is  nmmng  the  Stuart  Papers. 
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Father,  in  telliag  you  wliat  I  really  think  for  your  good,  and  of  shewing  you,  at 
the  same  time,  that  no  behaviour  of  yours  can  alter  the  warm  concern  I  shall 
ever  take  in  all  that  relates  to  you,  whom  I  beseech  God  to  bless,  protect,  aud 
prosper,  and  direct  you  upon  all  occasions. 

James  R. 


•No.  CCXI. 

Mr  Drummond,  **  Lord  Strathallan,^  to  Mr  Edgar. 


Sir, 


I  RBCBIVBD  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me  by  his  Majesty's  directions, 
shewing  me  to  write  a  memorial  with  my  claim  for  a  Colonel's  brevet,  which 
please  deliver  His  Majesty,  and  be  so  good  as  let  me  know  if  it  be  in  a  right 
stile :  if  his  Majesty  would  be  so  good  as  ask  a  pension  along  witli  it,  I  daie 
say  this  Court  would  not  refuse  it.  Please  offer  my  most  humble  thanks  to  his 
Majesty,  for  being  so  good  as  to  interest  himself  in  my  fiivor,  and  I  liave  the 
honor  to  be,  &c. 

Staathallan. 

boulogne-sur-mer, 

January  80«A,  1751. 


! 


*  No.  CCXII. 

Lord  Nainie  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 


Sir, 


All  that  I  have  suffered  or  lost  for  the  royal  cause  never  gave 
me  so  much  uneasiness  as  I  now  feel,  in  finding  myself  under  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  giving  your  sacred  Majesty  the  trouble  of  thb  letter  to  acquaint  you 
that  Lady  Nairne  and  Lady  Clementina  have  been  obliged  to  leave  their  native 
country  and  come  to  this  for  bread.  They  stayed  in  Scotland  until  all  the  money 
tliey  could  get  for  any  little  plate  or  moveables  that  the  troops  had  left,  after 
plundering  my  house,  was  exhausted,  and  in  their  plundering  they  went  so 
nearly  to  work  that  they  even  took  Lady  Nairne's  watch  and  clotlies,  all  the 
corns  and  hay,  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  &c. :  the  present  Government,  tho*  in  pos- 
session of  my  whole  estate  these  three  years  past,  have  never  given  her  one  far- 
thing for  her  subsistence,  but  has  made  her  pay  these  two  years  past  rent  for 
the  garden  of  one  of  my  houses  they  allowed  her  to  live  in,  all  which  obliges 
me,  with  all  humble  submission,  to  lay  my  present  bad  situation  at  your  Majes- 
ty's royal  feet,  but  still  to  assure  my  Royal  Master,  that,  whatever  happens  to 
me  in  this  world,  nothing,  by  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  shall  ever  alter 
me  in  the  duty  and  loyalty  I  owe  to  your  sacred  person  and  royal  family,  but 
shall  ever  remain  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood. 

Sir,       - 
Your  Majesty's  most  faithfull,  most  obedient,  and 

devoted  subject  and  servant, 

Nairme. 
ViLLE  Neuve,  St  George,     ) 
February  bth,  1751.  } 
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•No.  CCXIII. 

Young  GUngary  to  Prince  Charks, 

(No  daii^J 
Sis, 

If  I  take  the  liberty,  in  the  preMot  juncture  of  timet,  to  renew 
my  frequent  assurances  of  the  sincerest  and  strongest  attachment  to  your  royal 
person,  it*8  what  I  would  not  presume  to  dow  had  I  not  been  ordered  when  at 
Rome  by  his  Majesty.  I  should  not  have  so  long  delayed  had  I  not  some  hopes 
of  knowing  your  Royal  Highne8S*s  orders  regarding  the  memorials  sent  by  Sir 
Hector  Macleane,  and  I  forwarded  by  hb  Majesty  to  your  Royal  Highness  when 
I  was  at  Home. 

I  will  not  trouble  your  R.  H.  with  a  long  account  of  the  present  situation 
and  indination  of  the  people,  now  readier  than  ever,  and  whose  sole  hopes,  for 
their  future  happiness,  is  centered  in  your  royal  person,  encouraged  to  this  from 
the  great  idea  they  have  most  justly  conceived  of  your  R.  H.'s  heroick  actions, 
which  naturally  leads  them  firmly  to  believe  that  so  fiure  ane  opportunity  as  tlie 
present  times  offers  won*t  be  let  slip,  as  nothing  can  more  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  bold  attempt  than  Frederick's  dea&,  besides  that  it's  the  general  opin- 
ion, and  even  declared  by  the  Elector's  physicians,  that  he  can't  stand  it  out 
long.     A  minority  must  ensue,  consequently  a  Regency,  which  the  Parliament, 
before  the  present  session  breaks  up,  is  to  name :  from  this  naturally  follows 
the  greatest  confusion,  and  even  at  this  moment  the  people  in  general  are  in 
very  great  ferment 

As  I  set  out  for  Britain  in  a  few  days,  that  I  may  acquit  myself  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  me  by  my  countrymen,  I  can*t  &ile  acquainting  your  R.  H.  of  what  I 
am  informed  of  from  all  quarters,  and  it's  what  I  often  had  the  honour  of  hearing 
your  R.  H.  say,  and  is  now  the  general  say  in  the  Highlands,  that  we  must  have 
one  bold  stroke  for  it,  and  that  now  is  the  time  or  never.    I  hope  your  R.  H.  will 
excuse  so  strong  expressions,  since  I  can  affirm  it  from  the  sincerity  of  my  heart 
that  it  proceeds  from  the  ardent  desire  I  allways  will  have  to  shew  myself  more 
by  action  than  by  words.    I  can  further  assure  your  R.  H.  that  the  Highlanders 
are  now,  if  not  more  so,  as  capable  to  take  the  field  as  ever,  and  providing  ane 
attempt  be  now  made,  are  ready  to  stand  by  wliat  Sir  Hector  and  I  asserted  in 
our  memorials,  which  I  hope  came  safe  to  your  R.  H.'s  hands.    As  to  the  ac- 
count I  sent  of  the  embezzling  of  the  money  by  Clunie  and  Dr  Cameron,  with 
some  others  of  his  &mily,  most  of  that  money  is  still  in  the  country,  and  when- 
ever your  R.  H.  judges  proper  to  give  your  orders  to  any  active  person  that  has 
some  credit  in  the  country,  tho'  I  never  will  have  any  meddling  in  it  myself; 
yet  I  will  assist  and  countenance  any  youl  please  to  employ,  in  order  to  have 
the  whole  remitted  to  your  R.  H.     No  doubt  as  I  discover  the  villainy  of  others 
in  regard  of  that  money,  but  they  have  spread  a  report  that  I  touched  consider- 
ably of  it  when  last  in  Scotland,  but  so  convinced  your  R.  H.  of  the  sincerity 
of  my  intentions.    If  your  R.  H.  does  not  approve  of  the  sincerity  of  my  inten- 
tions, and  does  not  approve  of  the  trifle  I  or  any  of  my  friends  received,  tho'  I 
fully  satisfied  his  Majesty  on  that  article,  as  your  R.  H.  may  have  noticed  by 
the  last  account  sent  when  I  was  at  Rome,  t  am  fully  determin'd,  as  I  hope 
soon  to  be  allay'd  to  a  very  Honourable  and  loyall  familie  in  England,  to  repay 
to  the  last  sixpence  of  it,  if  so  be  your  R.  H.  desires. 
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That  Qod  Almighty  may  long  preserve  your  R.  H.,  and  soon  restore  you  to 
your,  loving  rabjects,  is  the  moft  ardent  wishes  of. 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  most  faithful  humble  servant. 

Mack  Donnell. 


♦  No.  CCXIV. 

l%e  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles. 

RoMS,  AprU  19th,  1751. 

Afteii  having  been  for  so  many  months  without  hearing  of  yon,  and  theo 
some  weelu  without  hearing  from  you,  you  will  readily  believe  with  vrhat  satiS" 
faction  I  received  your  letters  to  me  and  Edgar  of  the  24th  Februaiy,  and  saw, 
under  your  own  hand,  that  you  were  in  perfect  health.    I  find  you  bad  got  ail 
our  letters  except  the  last  I  writ  to  you  in  the  month  of  January,  upon  your 
Brother's  recovery  of  the  smallpox.    It  is  plain  that  as  long  as  you  coatlDoe 
in  the  situation  you  are  you  cannot  think  of  marrying ;  but  I  am  afflict.ed  to 
remark  that  you  have  resolved  to  continue  in  that  situation,  and  to  keep  me  in 
the  dark  as  to  all  that  relates  to  you ;  for,  tho'  yon  do  not  say  in  direct  tenDS» 
yet  what  little  you  say  can  have  no  other  meaning.    I  should  thiak  I  wron^ 
you  if  I  attributed  this  conduct  to  youself,  for  you  can  take,  to  be  sure,  no  pies* 
sure  in  the  solitary  and  perhaps  ^tiguing  life  you  lead,  and  I  am  sure  you  can 
have  no  motive  to  behave  as  you  do  towards  a  fattier  who  has  had  more  oocs- 
sions  than  most  others  to  give  you  the  greatest  proo&  of  the  extent  of  his  ten- 
der love  and  affection,  and,  by  consequence,  I  must  conclude  that  your  conduct, 
in  all  respects,  has  been,  and  is  still,  directed  by  otben.     Who  those  othars  are  1 
cannot  tell ;  but  are  you  sure  th^  wish  you  sincerely  weU  ?  for  without  y<m  have 
the  strongest  and  clearest  ptoo&  of  that  sincerity  and  good  intentions^  I  riieuid 
think  that  there  were  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  rather  intend  to  betray 
than  serve  you.    I  doubt  not  hut  that  they  supj^y  you  with  moo^»  and  bu9y 
you  up  widi  hopes  from  one  epoch  to  another ;  but  all  that  may  be  done  witb 
the  only  view  of  preventing  your  marriage,  and  madding  you  pass  your  life  va 
the  way  you  are  in,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  ruinii^  you  and  serving  the 
Hanover  famUy.    If  their  intentions  were  good,  why  should  they  be  affiayed  of 
me  ?  but  if  they  are  bad,  it  imports  them  no  doubt  to  keetp  you  to  themselveSi 
and«  above  ail,  from  me,  for  fear  their  treachery  should  be  discovered.    This  tf 
a  supposition  which  does  not  seem  probable,  but  I  do  not  think  it  impossible* 
What  might  be  more  reasonably  suspected  is  that  they  really  intead  to  serve 
you,  but  that  merely  for  their  own  ends  and  private  interest;  and  that  tb^ 
think  that  they  may  more  easily  deceive  and  make  you  subservient  to  their  pio- 
jects,  if  they  can  deter  you  from  all  other  advice,  and  chiefly  from  mine.    If  thst 
be  the  case,  they  act  out  of  self-interest  and  not  by  principle,  and,  by  eonse- 
quence,  will  drop  you  as  they  do  me  whenever  it  nay  serve  their  tunib    Tbcss 
are  my  fears,  which  I  thought  I  ou^t  not  to  coDceal  from  you;  for  tW  I  spesk 
in  the  dark,  I  own  I  cannot  put  a  favorable  construction  on  the  intentioo  of 
those  who  direct  your  present  conduct,  whatever  supposition  I  can  inane  to 
myself  on  these  matters. 

You  will  see  by  this  that  I  am  neither  tyred  nor  rebutted  by  your  reserves 
towards  me,  from  urging  to  you  what  I  think  for  your  good  and  advaatage* 
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Hist  God  Almighty  nmy  enligbtoo,  dirtcft,  mnI  bliit  yoo,  tlMdl  •IwtjPi  U  vjr 
ooostsDt  prayer.  Sir  William  Hay  growing  old  and  iofir^  baa  aaked  mf  hn^ 
to  retire.  He  is  going  to  live  in  Franoa;  If  erer  it  comet  in  your  way  to  ba 
kind  to  hiaa»  I  hofie  you  will  ba  it,  tinoa  aa  for  iiw  present  be  wants  nothing 
beoaose  I  oontiaoe  to  him  his  pension,  and  even  increase  it  I  beseech  God 
Almighty  once  more  to  bless  you,  and  tenderly  embrace  yon.    Adian. 


♦  No.  CCXV. 

Lard  Ogilvy  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  Oeorge, 

Bin, 

J  Aif  fony  to  fctynaint  your  Miuestf  ihM  ypu  >»▼«  to-day 

a  Ytwff  wortby  lul^t,  Siv  WiViaqi  Qordon  of  Purk,  l^trQplonel  of  tlte  r^- 

neQt  I  pommiiod*    Your  Itf^esty  will  have  nvuiy  lo^citations  about  his  com- 

miami^  no  doubt,  as  nil  the  ipaptiiins  ^f  my  vsgimfiDt  have  their  commissions 

of  |b^  mme  diMt^    I  ask  U  ^  a  pi^ic\ilar  fiivour  of  your  Amesty  to  allow  me 

<0  OiljBae  John  Qgilvy  of  Ips^ewiu^  |ny  near  relation*  and  a  Captain  just  now  in 

tU%  fre^np^nty  to  |;ha.t  f  ^nplpyiueat.    The  ^mily  I  am  come  of  have  had  so  many 

nififk^  pf  yovr  rpyal  pn^fip^ssor's  fyfo^nt  that  I  flftter  myself  your  Majesty 

YOii'^  i^efiu^  9ae  this  grace.    Mr  Bggar  can  inform  your  Miyesty  particularly  as 

lo  t^iipi^Dtlemau's  reputatjpD,  who,  upoi^  my  word,  \  wou'd  not  propose  if  I 

vere  j^fiK  mT^  he  w'd  Ue  agre? ahl^  to  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  corps.     He  Ims 

9^y  JU^pbg^ry  ^)v>  h^is  ^y  pr^i^ioDf  l>efQre  him,  who,  Tm  sorry  to  say.  wou'd 

^V9  b^fjti  the  i^^men^  and  me  a  very  bade  aire,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  did 

^  9ff^  W^  Ih^t  commission.    I  aske  your  Maj^ty  pardon  for  writing  so  long 

a  let^^,  f  ud  am,  with  the  profoundeft  respect, 

3ir, 
Your  I|l^e8ty*s  mo^  dutiful!  and  iffoft  obedient  humbly 

servant, 

OOILVT 


♦No.  CCXVL 

Jfr  DfWfmnmid,  **•  Lord  BtraHkaUqn;'  to  the  Chensdier  de  Si  George. 

Thu  JLvM^nt-Golonelcy  of  I^or^  Ogilvy's  regiment  being  now  vacant 
tiy  tb»  4l3mb  of  $ir  William  Gordon  pf  Park,  who  die^  tb^  6tb  of  this  iponth 
it  Pow^y^  is  the  /«ai^n  of  i;ny  troubling  your  ^(ajesty,  to  beg  your  interest  with 
IJ^e  (JmrX  pf  ¥^9^^  to  obtfiip  for  me  that  post^  which  I  don't'  doubt  but  I  shall 
(BSMly  49  tf  ypur  l^sjt^ty  ^upppKts  me,  being  nearly  1%  years  in  the  Frepcb  ser- 
vice, aevim  of  which  lihaiVif  b^  a  company.  Ilof^  ^11 1  ha4  in  g^^pd,  fipd  has 
a^b#r  gojt  §^«r  p0U8ip9  <Qor  ^dvanpemep^ :  since  my  mother,  who  became  ^ 
widow  i^t  the  fytn^  k^^  of  Cullpc|?p,  ray  fife's  si9ters>  and  a  growing  young 
feffily  to  maintain,  9ut  pf  my  hare  pay,  ra^VtCS  ^e  hope  that  these  consio^rations 

IV.  L 
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will  more  your  Majetty'i  compassion  in  my  fiivor,  and  I  shall  for  tret  be»  with 
the  grsatest  gratitude. 

Tour  Majesty's 
Most  fiuthfull  subject  and  humble  servant, 

St&athallam. 
DmiKMBqjaE,  Jtmt  ath,  17A1. 


•  No.  CCXVIL 

J>r  Cameron  to  Mr  Edgar, 

DOUAY,  im/MM,  17M. 


Sir, 

I  RECEIVED  the  favor  of  yours  of  the  4th  of  May,  and  since  I  can 
make  no  other  grateful  return  for  your  kindness,  II  make  the  ordinary  one  of 
wishing  it  in  my  power  to  serve  you  or  yours.  I  wrote  to  you  in  April,  which 
I  hope  you  received,  and  I  would  have  answered  your  last  sooner,  but  thought 
proper  to  let  June  come  in  first,  that  the  fide  de  fida  might  be  of  the  latter 
date,  and  may  come  to  your  hands  about  the  time  you  shall  come  with  the 
royal  Family  back  from  Albano  to  Rome.  I  send  you  here  one  received  of  this 
date,  and  I  hope  soon  to  hear  of  your  success,  as  you  have  taken  the  most  pnv 
mising  steps  towards  it.  I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  you  of  the  death  of  our  Lt- 
Colonel,  Sir  William  Gordon  of  Park,  who  died  last  Saturday  of  a  fever,  after 
12  days'  sickness,  much  regretted,  as  well  known  to  be  a  man  of  honour  and 
honesty :  his  fidelity  and  sufferings  in  the  royal  cause,  no  doubt,  you  are  known 
to  the  particulars  of,  yet  there  is  a  lucky  relief  turned  out  lately  for  his  childreo 
and  family,  which  is,  that  the  Parliament  of  Britain  has  given  the  estate  to  a 
brother  of  Sir  William*s,  who  is  in  the  British  army :  as  it  was  tailzied  tbey 
could  not  forfeit  it.  As  there  is  now  a  Lieut.-Coionel  to  be  made  in  this  regi- 
ment, I  cannot,  in  justice  to  myself,  but  acquaint  you,  that,  att  the  forming  of 
it' first  in  January,  1747,  a  little  before  I  went  with  the  Prince  to  Spain,  my 
lord  Ogilvie  having  his  Royal  Highness*s  approbation,  gave  me  a  commission  as 
oldest  Captain  in  his  regiment,  which  I  enjoyed,  till,  in  October  thereafter,  I 
was  made  Captain  of  Grenadiers  in  my  brother's  regiment,  and  ever  since  I  got 
a  company  a  second  time  in  this  regiment,  it's  allowed  by  the  most  experienced 
officers  of  the  army  that  it's  my  due  to  be  oldest  Captain  now,  and  as  there  is 
a  Lt.-CoIonel  awanting,  I  cannot  help  being  so  vain  as  to  think  myself  more 
entitled  to  it  than  any  other  in  the  regiment,  and  I  find  all  the  gentlemen  in 
the  regiment  think  it  a  great  hardship  upon  them  if  any  shall  be  named  who 
has  not  already  a  commission  in  the  Regiment,  as  it  may  prove  a  precedent  for 
a  step  of  preferment  being  lost  (both  now  and  upon  any  vacancy  hereafter)  to 
every  individual,  from  the  Lieutenant  upwards ;  so,  if  you  think  it  proper,  I 
wish  you  would  apply  to  the  King  for  a  recommendation  to  my  Lord  Clare  and 
my  Lord  Ogilvie,  (who  were  always  my  good  friends,)  towards  naming  xsA 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  Tlie  principal  advantage  I  propose  by  this  is  to  be  a 
means  to  procure  me  a  retreat  if  at  any  time'I  see  occasion  for  it  according  ss 
things  turn  out,  especially  if  the  ball  received  at  Falkirk,  and  is  still  in  my  body, 
give  me  as  much  trouble  and  pain  as  it  did  in  winter  and  spring  last,  which 
help'd  the  continuance  of  my  sickness  at  that  time,— so  I  should  propose,  in  case 
it  may  render  me  incapable  of  serving,  to  live  in  the  way  it  may  give  me  lefltt 
trouble.     However,  I  refer  all  to  your  prudence.     I  have  not  heard  from  6al^ 
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badjT  since  Augaat  till  lately  I  had  a  letter  from  bim  at  Paria.  He  only  meo« 
tioDs  bis  being  away  some  months.  As  I  did  not  see  him  I  did  not  ask  where 
he  was.  Some  were  conjecturing  he  was  att  Rome,  others  that  he  was  in  En^ 
land. 

I  am,  Sir» 

Your  most  obedient  senrantt 

AaCHUALD  CunoMMk 


•No.  CCXVIII. 

Lady  Balmerino  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  Oe&rffe, 

To  bis  most  Sacred  Britannick  Majesty,  King  James  the  Eighth,  King  of 

Scotland, 
The  information  of  Margaret  Lady  Balmerino,  relict  of  Arthur  Lord  Bal- 
merino, who  was  beheaded  anno  1746. 
:    Bbtore  my  dear  Lord's  execution,  he  leaving  this  world,  and  having  no  other 
concern  in  time  but  me,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  your  Majesty,  dated  17th  August, 
1746,  recommending  me  and  my  destitute  condition  to  your  Majesty's  commis- 
seration  and  bounty.     You  are  well  informed  of  his  undaunted  courage  and  be- 
haviour at  his  death,  so  that  even  your  Majesty's  enemies  and  his,  do  unani- 
mously confess  that  he  died  like  a  hero,  and  asserted  and  added  a  lustre  which 
never  will  be  forgot  to  the  undoubted  right  your  Majesty  has  to  your  three 
realms.     He  had  the  honour  to  have  been  in  your  Majesty's  domestick  service 
in  Italy,  and  ever  preserved,  before  his  last  appearance,  an  inviolable,  constant 
attachment  to  your  royal  honour  and  interest,  which  at  last  he  not  only  con- 
firmed by  his  dying  words,  but  sealed  it  with  his  blood,  than  which  a  greater 
token  and  proof  it  is  not  of  a  subject  to  give  of  his  love  and  fidelity  to  his  so- 
vereign.    Some  time  after  his  execution  a  gentleman  came  to  me  at  London, 
for  I  was  there  then,  as  I  war  all  the  time  during  his  prosecution,  and  gave  me 
a  purse  of  j£60  sterling,  assuring  me  it  would  be  continued  to  me  yearly  during 
my  life,  but  would  not  tell  me  by  any  means  who  were  the  benefactors.     Hav- 
ing never  had  any  more  since,  and  seriously  reflecting  I  can  imagine  no  other, 
but  that  it  was  by  your  Majesty's  order  I  had  got  it.     This  I  thought  fit  to 
send  an  information  of,  that  in  case  any  furder  bounty  has  or  shall  be  ordered 
for  me,  as  I  can  make  no  doubt  after  this  information  but  there  will,  it  may 
be  ordered  so  as  to  come  safe  to  my  hands,-  and  no  otherways  misapplied  or  dis- 
i>08ed  of.     An  exact  copy  of  this  information  was  sent  to  your  Majesty  in  Oc- 
tober, 1748,  by  Mr  John  Stewart,  brother  to  my  Lord  Blantyre,  to  which  there 
never  was  an  answer,  which  leaves  doubtful  if  ever  it  came  to  your  Majesty's 
hands.    Therefore,  I  presume  to  renew  my  application  in  the  very  same  words, 
since  I  can  think  of  nothing  stronger  or  more  moving.     This  goes  by  Mr  Wm. 
Douglas,  brother- German  of  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Kellhead. 

All  the  days  of  my  life  my  earnest  prayers  shall  never  cease  for  your  Majes- 
ty's preservation  and  restoration,  and  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  your  Majes- 
ty's royal  family. 

Your  Majesty's  most  loyal  and  most  humble  servant, 

Margaret  Balmerino. 
Edinburgh,  l&ih  June,  1751. 

I  am  to  be  found  at  the  shop  of  Mr  David  Nevay^  merchant,  Edinburgh.     • 
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No.  CCXIX. 

Prince  Chtnrles  to  Lord  Marischalfrom  a  draught  in  the  Princess  hand, 

Te  2\9t  Jmu,  1751. 
Lo.  MABIBCHiO., 

You  know  the  value  I  have  for  an  honest  man,  and  how  glad 
I  would  be  that  such  a  one  was  able,  or  had  occasion  of  shewing  himself  effect- 
ually now  for  the  relief  of  his  King  and  country.  I  now  charge  Col.  Goring, 
who  will  deliver  you  this,  to  shew  you  the  powers  I  thought  fit  to  give  him,  and 
to  consult  with  you  as  to  the  best  method  of  effectuating  his  message,  as  also  of 
what  might  be  attempted  at  the  Court  of  Prussia,  or  any  other  except  that  of 
France,  their  unworthy  proceedings  rendering  them  not  fit  to  be  trusted.  I  hope 
you  are  persuaded  of  the  true  friendship  I  have  for  you,  and  the  pleasure  I 
would  feel  to  prove  it.    My  health  b  perfect,  and  remain  your  sincere  friend, 

C.  P.  B. 

P.  S.^-My  kind  compliments  to  your  brother,  asburing  him  of  the  pafltcular 
regard  I  have  for  him. 

For  the  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotld.,  Berlin. 


No.  CCXX. 

JVbfe  of  instructions  given  Col,  Goring,  from  draught  in  Charies  JBdtvard'i 

hand-writing. 

Instructions  for  Goring  y«  ^itt  Junt,  1751. 

You  ate  to  go  forthwith  to  Berlin  there  to  deliver  my  letter  to  lA,  Marischal, 
and  take  his  advice  in  further  execution  of  the  full  powers  I  have  given  you> 
after  which  you  are  to  repere  to  the  Court  of  Sweden,  and  return  with  all 
y«  expedition  possible,  giving  me  a  genuine  account  of  every  thing  that  has 
passed  in  y^  absence. 

C.  P.  R. 


Sir, 


*  No.  CCXXI. 
Young  Glengary  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 


The  least  surmise  of  your  Majesty's  being  acquainted  of  the  situatioo 
of  those  kingdoms  might  prove  of  such  dangerous  consequence  both  to  the  royal 
cause  and  the  informer,  that  t  delayed  writing  until  a  sure  and  pr6per  occasion 
off^r^d.  The  bterer  hereof,  who  is  to  deliver  this  to  Mr  Waters,  would  be  a 
veiy  fitt  person  to  carry  any  letters  or  message  when  returning  to  England,  as 
being  related  or  allay'd  to  the  most  distinguished  families  in  tliis  country. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  Majesty  of  the  change  that  appears  in  this 
capital.  Now,  more  than  ever,  people  of  rank  speak  more  freely,  and  declare 
their  sentiments  more  openly,  whith  gi^atly  proceeds  fVoili  th«  espectatioa  they 
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ftre  hi,  tfeial  somcftbifkg  of  noniedt  wiH  efcottially  b«  ittenipCfld  in  one  of  a 
ttdiiorirf  k  or  at  any  etvnt,  before  tiKB  Eledor^  graodioti  beoonct  of  age,  m  tho 
popularity  he  affects*  and  his  being  bom  a  Briton,  may  prove  of  the  wont  oon- 
seqnente  if  not  timely  prevented*  Bfany  here  are  eoncemed  at  bis  Royal 
Highneas  ftot  keeping  a  regular  correspondence  tn  this  important  capital,  and 
not  having  a  particular  person  Vested  with  authority  to  fnuMact  his  ailain,  the 
want  of  wbich  makes  people  here  more  backward,  uid  their  seatimenti  less 
known,  fear  of  being  discovered.  The  rumourB  of  his  R.  H^'s  situation  soma 
does,  and  others  does  not  believe.  At  all  events  they  have  lately  sent  him  some 
supply,  tho'  sevends  seem  to  doubt  whether  it  is  applied  to  hu  use,  or  embezsled 
by  bis  Trustees  at  Avignon  and  Parb.  Suspicions  of  this  nature  may  prove 
&tal,  as  they  seem  to  intiamte  that  nothing  of  consequence  has  been  transacted 
during  so  %trict  and  so  long  ane  incognito.  I  can  assure  your  Majesty,  what- 
ever people  may  pretend,  that  people  here  will  never  stir  without  regular  forces 
to  assist  them,  and  tliat  they  dow  not  pretend  ever  to  act  upon  their  own  bo- 
tom.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  that  they  seem  to  have  lost  entirely  the  warlike  spirit 
of  their  ancestors ;  but  if  proper  methods  were  taken  very  considerable  sums  of 
money  might  be  collected.  Your  Majesty  will  be  pleased,  I  hope,  to  allow  me 
now  to  discharge  myself  of  the  trust  liad  in  me  by  my  countrymen,  (which  has 
been  heavy  upon  me  of  late,)  by  acquainting  your  Majesty  that  they  are  still 
ready  to  stand  by  what  I  in  their  name  assur'd  your  Majesty  of  when  at  Rome, 
providing  some  bold  attempt  be  soon  made. 

I  have,  perhaps,  presum'd  more  than  I  ought  in  this  letter.  I  hope  your  Ma* 
jesty  will  forgive  it,  having  only  complyed  at  the  ardent  desire  of  others,  and 
that  nothing  could  prompt  me  to  take  so  great  a  liberty,  but  the  backwardness 
of  some  here  would  say  much  more  than  I  can,  did  not  personal  danger  intimi- 
date them.  That  God  Almighty  may  long  preserve  your  Majesty,  and  soon 
restore  you  to  your  lovii^  subjectSi  is  the  most  ardent  wishes  of. 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty's  most  devoted  sul^ect  and  most  humble  servant, 

Mack  Donill. 
London,  IMJuly,  1761. 


♦No.  CCXXII. 

Mr  John  Grteme  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George^ 

Sib, 

Having  felt  in  some  measure  a  dispositioil  to  enter  into  the  pale  of  the 
C^rch,  and  more  frequently  since  I  luive  been  here  at  Dyon  i  but  having  k>een 
diverted  from  so  good  a  design  either  by  negligence^  the  shame  of  general  COn^^ 
fession,  or  by  temporal  views,  1  iaave  at  last,  with  the  grace  of  God» surmounted 
those  difficultys,  and  abgur*d  my  errors  yesterday  morning  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  vicars  of  the  diocese.  Your  M^esty  wiU  easily  conceive  my  reasons  for 
not  commuaicatiog  to  you  sooner  this  important  action. of  my  life.  The  mo^ 
tive  of  your  enemys,  and  even  of  many  of  tliose  who  call  themselves  your 
friends,  being  too  apt  to  impute  to  you  things  you  have  no  manner  of  hand  in, 
I  was  resolved  to  carry  on  this  affair,  so  as  your  Majesty  may  say  to  any  one 
who  may  happen  to  mention  it,  that  it  was  finish^  before  you  knew  any  thing 
of  it.  But  as  decency  and  my  duty  to  your  Majesty  required  that  the  first 
knowledge  you  have  of  it  should  come  from  myself,  all  has  been  don^  very  pri- 
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vately»  and  under  an  engagement  of  keeping  it  secret  until  this  letter  b  eo  fiff 
on  the  way  that  there  be  no  fear  of  your  knowing  it  sooner  from  another  band. 
I  flatter  myself  you  will  approve  of  this  conduct  witli  regard  to  your  Majesty's 
situation  and  circumstances*  and  that  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  tliat  no 
cliange  in  life  will  ever  alter  my  duty  and  zeal  for  your  Majesty's  person  and 
interest,  which  I  have  always  extremely  at  heart. 

I  set  out  (God  willing)  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  next  for  Paris,  when  I 
shall  go  publickly  to  mass ;  but  this  letter  will  be  pretty  far  advanced  before  that 
time.  1  shall  never  forget  to  pray  for  your  Majesty's  prosperity  and  that  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  and  am  ever,  with  the  most  profound  respect. 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty's  most  fiiithfuU,  most  dutiful!,  and  most 

obedient  subject  and  servant, 

Ja  Objkmb. 
DuoN,  /dfjf  24th,  1761. 


•No.  CCXXIII. 

JLord  George  Murray  to  the  same. 


Sir, 

I  PRESuiiE,  with  the  most  gratefull  heart,  to  throw  myself  at  your  Ma- 
jesty's feet,  and  to  offer  the  poor  tribute  of  my  most  faithful  duty  and  humblest 
thanks  for  your  royal  goodness  and  bountyfull  favors  which,  from  my  earlyest 
youth  your  Majesty  has  heapt  upon  me.  1  have  not  words  to  express  the  sense 
I  have  of  what  I  feel  so  deeply  impressed  upon  me  by  so  many  transcendant 
marks  of  so  much  undeserved  grace.  The  letter  your  Majesty  has  bad  the 
bounty  to  procure  me  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  is  so  glorious  an 
instance  in  my  favours  of  your  royal  approbation  of  my  endeavours  in  doing 
my  duty,  that  I  shall  always  reccon  it  the  most  presious  as  well  as  the  most  hon- 
ourable instance  of  favour  that  a  subject  is  capable  to  receive.  I  have  the  most 
perfect  sense  of  its  inestimable  value.  I  shall  ever  revolve  it  in  my  mind  with 
the  gratitude  I  ought.  1  am  persuaded  it  will  have  all  the  effect  your  Majesty 
had  the  goodness  to  intend  for  me  and  my  son,  and  the  Apostolick  Nuncio  has 
assured  me  all  the  good  offices  that  depend  on  him. 

Lord  Macleod  is  now  in  Finland ;  as  he  has  got  a  company,  and  that  yonr 
Majesty  has  had  the  bounty  to  enable  him  to  make  his  equipage,  he  will  now  be 
in  a  condition  to  do  for  himself.  I  am  sorry  at  a  time  when  your  Majesty  has 
many  straits  and  difficultys  to  strugle  with,  I  should  have  ventur'd  to  have  aski 
in  his  name  what  I  believe  indeed  he  had  great  occasion  for  in. the  present  situ- 
ation of  his  going  to  Findland.  As  he  is  a  young  man  of  real  merite,  I  hope  he 
will  not  only  gain  the  good  oppinion  of  those  he  serves  under,  but  render  himself 
capable  of  serving  your  Majesty  and  royal  familie. 

I  pray  the  Almighty  in  his  good  providence  so  to  order  it,  as  we  may  all  have 
some  opportunity  to  do  our  duty  in  oux  most  gracious  Sovereign's  service,  and 
that  your  Majesty's  people  may  yet  be  blest  by  living  under  your  benign  Gov- 
ernment, which,  with  my  constant  petitions  to  your  royal  person  and  &milie,  is 
the  trust  and  hope  of, 

Sir, 
Vour  Majesty's  most  dutifuU  and  most  &ithful  subject  and  servant, 

Oborqb  Murray. 

DaESDX,  Both  My,  1761. 
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•No.  CCXXIV. 
Extract  of  a  Letter, — the  eame  to  Mr  Edgar 

Tbs  letter  bis  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  procure  for  me  ftom  the 

Cardinal  Valenti  to  the  Nuncio  here,  was  so  much  above  my  hopes*  and  so 

g;reat  a  recommendation  it  contained,  that  1  cannot  express  my  sense  of  the 

King's  transcendant  goodness,  and  I  esteem  it  as  the  most  glorious  mark  of  hb 

royal  favour.     The  value  of  such  a  recommendation  I  perfectly  comprehendt 

and  it  cannot  miss  of  having  the  best  effects  for  my  son.     So  soon  as  my  son 

had  got  his  uniforms,  I  presented  him  to  the  Velt  Maruhal  and  to  the  Comte  de 

Bnihl  who  introduced  us  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and  we  were  most  graciously 

received.     I  was  told  since  that  the  King  said  he  would  take  care  of  my  son, 

for  he  is  not  unacquainted  with  every  thing  that  has  hapned  to  me.    But  much 

greater  protection  can  I  expect  from  them  by  the  effects  the  Cardinal  Secretary 

of  State's  letter  will  have.    So  soon  as  I  received  it  I  endeavoured  to  know 

when  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Nuncio  my  waiting  upon  him.     He  told 

General  Magher  that  he  expected  me  for  some  time,  as  he  had  received  other 

lettera  he  believed  to  the  same  effect  that  I  had  to  deliver  him.     We  waited 

upon  his  Excellency  the  22d,  and  1  need  not  say  how  well  he  received  my  son 

and  me.     Having  so  great  a  recommendation,  I  acquainted  him  of  all  the  steps 

1  had  taken  with  relation  to  my  son.    He  was  pleased  to  assure  me  he  would 

speak  soon  to  the  King  and  Queen,  as  also,  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  Royal^ 

and  recommend  my  son,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  their  protection,  and  he  doer 

not  doubt  but  the  King  will  speak  to  the  Field-Marslial  in  favours  of  my  son. 

The  Nuncio  was  pleased  to  say  tiiat  he  would  also  talk  to  the  Field-ftlarshal  in 

favour  of  my  son,  who  indeed,  I  told  him,  was  disposed  to  render  me  all  the 

friendship  possible,  and  had  told  me  tliat  he  would  in  winter  have  my  son  mostly 

at  his  house,  for  seeing  company  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  young  man  who 

is  applying  close  to  the  military  and  other  exercises.    I  shall  only  add  that  I 

have  the  most  agreeable  prospect  of  my  son's  advancement  so  soon  as  he  can 

render  himself  capable  of  what  is  design*d  for  him,  and  which  I  entirely  owe 

to  the  King  my  master's  infinite  goodness  for  me.    I  siiall  set  out  in  a  few  days 

on  my  return  to  Emmerick,  being  quite  at  ease  about  my  second  son,  as  he  is 

recommended  in  so  great  and  glorious  a  manner  for  him  and  me.    •    •    .    • 

My  wife  left  me  on  the  20th  of  May.    She  had  not  so  good  a  passage  as  usual, 

having  been  twelve  days  at  sea.    She  was  something  out  of  countenance  to  go 

home  to  be  brought  to  bed  after  29  years'  marriage ;  for  she  was  four  months 

fone  with  child  when  she  left  me. 


•No.  CCXXV. 

Extract  of  a  Letter^ — Sir  James  Harrington  tuppoeed  to  Prince  Charles, 

Avignon,  Augtut  6th,  1751. 
Sib, 

I  RBCBiYED  yesterday  the  following  account  from  Captn.  Holker  of 
OfflyfBtegaaeat,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  send  you.    Blairfetty  is  just  re- 
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turned  from  Scotland,  and  says  it  is  currently  reported  among  the  Prince'i 
friends  there,  that  one  Grosert,  collector  of  the  customs  at  Alloa,  hath  left  the 
country  with  intention  to  ass^ivate  thf  Prin'ca.  He  is  a  middle-aged  man, 
about  Awe  feet  ten  inches  high,  well  made,  of  a  black  complexion,  and  pitted 
with  the  small-pox,  bis  eye*brows  )arg0  fmd  blfpk  inclii^ing  ratlier  to  Jean  than 
fat  He  was  married  to  a  German  woman,  the  daughter  of  the  old  Elector^ 
miUiaer.  Ha  hath  a  ff»mnr)taMc  ganius  for  clockwworii^  and  #U  9Qrtti  9f  fneeban- 
ism.  In  case  you  me#t  viA  tbjs  peison  described,  vary  little  oaipeDEioiiy  is  to  bf 
ttsed.  I  have  taken  all  tb^  prfp^utions  oecessaiy  hen?  ^i  seoune  Im^  ftPd  sbsU 
certainly  watch  all  carriages  \^  cfise  b^  sbouki  ti^e  this  ptece  w  hi9  w^* 


^mmrm^ 


*  No,  CCXXVL 

Ymm0  Chnranam  to  Prince  Chw^, 

Sia, 

Trb  inviolable  seal  and  altachmeot  J  have  fiw  your  royal  pent*  sod 
iBterest,  to  vbich  I  wish  fwm  my  besft  oiofeeuoceas  than  tonyAwo,  makes  m$ 
offer  yaur  Royal  Higlineis  this  tfouble  to  aequMiiS  yon  of  a  sebema  wiiieh  sa 
andoiibted  friend  to  your  rojni  iamily  psopoaes  to  raise  by  it  a  liuid  n^iicb  msy 
enable  you  to  live  in  some  maQDer  near  your  dignity  tiU  It  pleases  CM  to  apfs 
a  way  for  your  gftting  yottr  joA  rights,  vliioh  even  yoicr  i^tleiicat  enemies  allow 
is  no  less  than  your  virtue  deserves. 

The  propoeal  is  if  your  E.  H.  would  obtain  a  ^erly  ff«m  the  Spaniifa  eenit 
for  one  good  ship  te  t|ade  annually  to  the  Spanish  planMions  in  the  io«to  iw 
a  number  of  years,  that  by  selling  the  said  perm^iea  tP  oertain  mevehants  is 
England,  you  would  draw  a  revenue  of  at  least  ^50^900  stei^iBg  yeaHy,  be«d« 
a  large  premium  for  getting  {the  permission  at  fint  suiijeet,  and  m^seover  yssf 
subjects  would  see  by  your  getting  such  a  privilege,  that  yoii  have  a)Ofe  Unewb 
than  yo»r  enemies. 

As  tlie  Court  c4  Spain  has  often  granted  the  like  permission  te  otben,  itfs  ts 
be  hoped  tl>ey  wiM  not  deny  to  their  blood  rekdon,  especiatty  as  its  putting  as 
money  out  of  their  pocket 

If  your  R.  H.  approves  of  this  seheme,  I  faepe  you  will,  as  soon  as  p oasible^ 
honour  me  with  a  return  te  this,  that  I  may  send  yon  wliat  Itirther  iDlbnDaties 
you  think  necesseiy.  ^  The  person  by  whose  adviee  this  scheme  was  sent  to  ioe> 
is  well  known  to  all  your  friends  in  England,  and  much  trusted  and  deservedly 
esteemed  by#iem,  and  as  I  havea  f^ed  correspondence  with  him,  oaROoovey  te 
them  «ny  adviee  you  sbali  tbink  fit  to  eend  them.  I  beg  leave  now  to  assure 
you  of  the  great  esteem,  and  sincere  respect  and  loyalty  with  which  I  am  wbifc 
living,  ' 

Your  Royal  HigiHiess*s  most  devoted  subject,  and  most 

obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

R.  Macdonald,  yottii^^  ^ 
Cianranald, 
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No.  CCXXVII. 

Colonel  Goring  to  Lord  Marischal,from  a  copy  in  the  htttuUwriting  of 

Charles  Edward. 
Mt  Lord, 

.  As  soon  as  your  arrival  at  Paris  was  oonfirmed  I  took  post  im- 
mediately, and  am  arrived  this  instant.  If  your  Lordship  thinks  it  proper  to 
receive  my  message,  you  will  be  so  good  as  direct  the  manner  you  would  have 
me  observe  in  waiting  on  you.  My  instructions  are  not  to  let  myself  be  seen 
by  any  body  whatever  but  your  Lordship.  If  you  please  to  honor  me  with  a 
line,  the  bearer,  who  is  not  known  by  any  one  to  be  employed  by  our  fiimilv* 
and  who  is  trusty,  will  safely  convey  it.  I  am  your  Lordship's  most  humble  and 
most  obedient  servant, 

Haeet  Gorimo. 

Pabis,  y*  20th  SepUmber,  175K 
For  Ld.  Mareshall 


•No.  CCXXVIIL 

Answer  by  Lord  Marischal  to  the  foregoing, 

Paeis,  y  20th  September,  1761;     For  H.  G.* 

I  Just  now  have  yours,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  think  of  a  way  and  place  of  see- 
ing you  without  any  one's  knowing  it,  shall  let.  you  know.  If  you  yourself  can 
let  me  know  any  safe  way  for  us  both,  tell  it  me.  There  was  a  garden  belong- 
ing to  a  Mousquetaire  famous  for  fruit  by  Piqueprice  beyond  it  some  way.  I 
could  go  there  as  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  garden,  and  meet  you  to-morrow 
towards  five  o'clock ;  but  if  you  know  a  better  place,  let  me  know  it.  Remem- 
ber I  must  go  with  the  footmen,  and  remain  in  coach  as  usual,  so  that  the  gar- 
den is  the  best,  because  I  can  say,  if  it  came  possibly  to  be  known,  that  it  was 
by  chance  I  met  you.  Yours,  adieu. 
Wednesday  Morning* 


•No.  CCXXIX. 


Colonel  Goring  to  Lord  Marischal,  from  a  copy  in  Charles  Edwardts  writ- 
ing, written  on  the  same  slip  with  No*  CCXXVII, 

2\H  September, 

Thb  garden  yoyr  Lordship  mentions  in  yours  is  subject  to  many  inconveni- 
encies.  I  may  be  known  by  any  whose  curiosity  canys  them  to  walk  there. 
Your  own  footmen  very  probably  may  know  me,  as  I  was  formerly  at  all  spec- 
tacles and  public  walks.  I  have  very  positive  orders  not  to  be  seen,  so  that  if 
your  Lordship  approves  it,  the  night  would  be  the  surest  time.    I  could  wait  on 

•  Thus  marked  in  Charles  Edward's  hand-writing. 
lY.  M 
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you,  at  what  hour  you  think  conyenieot,  in  disguise  as  an  Abb^  or  in  a  lively, 
or  any  other  manner  you  shall  think  better.  Perhaps  the  TuillerieSy  as  soon  as 
it  is  literally  dark,  would  be  a  good  place.  I  leave  all  to  your  Lordship's  better 
judgment,  and  am  with  all  respect,  &e.  &c.  &c 


No.  CCXXX. 


Note  of  instructions  by  Prince  Charles  to  Colonel  Goring,  from  a  draught 
in  the  Prince's  hand,  titled  **  Instructions  for  H*  Goring  macU  use  of  ye 
^d  September,  1761." 

To  repair  without  loss  of  time  to  Paris  there,  and  in  your  road  taking  tfae 
greatest  precaution  not  to  be  seen.  You  are  absolutely  to  meet  no  body  but 
L^.  Marisliall.  Tell  him  that  your  message  is  to  know  if  he  has  leave  to  dis- 
close the  secret  that  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  last  time  you  saw  hits.  If  what 
he  says  requires  an  answer,  you  are  charged  to  be  silent,  as  I  cannot  give  any 
instructions  to  what  I  cannot  foresee.  In  that  case  I  am  ready  to  come  myself 
and  meet  him  where  he  pleases.  Whatever  happens,  exact  from  him  the  strict- 
est secrecy  as  to  all  transactions  that  has  past,  or  may  pass  between  us.  0.  P. 
R.  Let  L^.  Marishall  know  that  I  never  herd  any  thing  about  him  but  in  ye 
publique  papers. 


•No.  CCXXXL 


Lord  Marischal  to  Colonel  Goring,    Marked  by  Charles  £Idward,  "For 

G .  y€  23d  September,  1 751  .** 

One  of  my  servants  knows  you  since  Vienna,  so  we  cannot  meet  at  my  lodg- 
ings to-morrow.  I  will  go  to  the  Tuilleries  when  it  begins  to  grow  dark  if  it 
does  not  rain,  for  it  would  seem  too  od  that  I  had  choose  to  walk  in  rain,  sod 
my  footman  would  suspect,  and  perhaps  spye.  I  shall  walk  along  the  step  or 
terrace  before  the  house  in  the  garden.  Adieu. 
Wednesday,  ten  at  night. 


♦No.  CCXXXII. 

Dr  John  Mdodonald,  brother  qf  KilUodimoidartt  io  Mr  Edgar, 

Sir, 

I  BEO  leave,  tho*  unacquainted,  to  recommend  to  jrour  charitable  good 
ofiees  the  distrest  situation  of  the  femily  I  belong  to,  which  has  suffered  wore 
rigorouirfy  than  any  other  that  was  concerned  la  tlie  Royal  ^ause,  without  hav- 
ing had  the  least  douoear  to  tiiis  day. 

I  came  here  to  accompany  the  son  and  representative  of  my  late  Brother, 
Kinloch  Moidart,  to  Itie  Scots  College  at  Paris ;  and  as  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
this  place  in  a  day  or  two,  (that  I  may  get  back  to  the  Highlands  before  tfatf 
season  advances,)  I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  lay  att  His  Majesty's  feet  what 
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my  Brother  JEnea»  writes  you  with  respect  to  the  merits  or  pretensioot  of  our 
family  io  His  Majesty's  seryicet  that  be  may  do  what  in  his  royal  wisdom  shall 
seem  most  agreeable. 

I  have  given  my  brother  as  true  a  state  of  the  Highlands  and  the  present 
situation  of  the  people  as  I  could,  to  which  I  referr  you.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
I  am  very  respectfully,  &c., 

JoBK  Macdonalo. 

B0UL0GNE-SU]UMEa»       ) 
Sept.  QOthy  1151.  J 


•No.  CCXXXIII. 

JEneas  Maedonahi,  Banker  in  Paris,  to  the  $ame. 
Sir, 

You  will  reiieive,  along  with  this,  a  letter  from  my  Brother,  the  Doctor,  wlio 
came  here  very  unexpectedly ;  and  I  should,  according  to  my  last,  have  had  the 
hooour  of  writing  you  sooner,  but  that  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  long  tour  into 
Flanders.  I  have  made  a  shift  to  settle  two  of  my  nephews  and  a  niece  the 
best  way  I  could.  I  beg  tliat  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  recommend  to  His 
Majesty's  protection  the  oldest  boy  who  is  now  att  the  Scots  College  at  Paris, 
and  for  whom  we  design  a  genteel  education,  if  we  knew  how  to  support  it. 

1  am  obliged,  by  the  importunities  of  my  Family,  to  trouble  you  with  the  in- 
closed account  of  it,  which  is  indisputable  fact,  as  far  as  ever  I  heard,  and  you  will 
please  to  observe  that  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Mr  Kelly,  while  the 
^Qce  was  att  the  House  of  Kinlocfamoydart,  1745,  as  one  instance  of  His 
Royal  Highness*  full  approbation  and  satisfaction  with  my  late  brother's  con- 
duct, did  propose  giving  him  a  commission  of  a  Colonel  of  Horse  Dragoons, 
and  a  promise  of  a  Peerage  to  biin  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  which  was  done  ac- 
^^ingly*  as  Mr  Kelly  can  still  testify  if  he  thinks  proper  so  to  do,  and  was  in 
Vike  manner  made  first  Aid-de*camp  to  His  Royal  Higimess. 

Now,  I  am  solicited  by  my  family  to  beseech  his  majesty  that  he  would  be 
most  graciously  pleased  to  confirm  this  promise  under  His  Royal  Sign  Manual, 
that  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  restore  the  Royal  Family,  Alexander  Mac* 
Donald,  now  of  Kinlochmoydart,  or  his  heirs,  shall  liave  his  estate  restored  to 
Viim  free  of  all  incumbrances,  shall  be  made  a  Baron  of  His  Majesty's  ancient 
kJDgdom  of  Scotland,  and  a  competent  allowance  assigned  for  the  support  of 
that  dignity.  I  told  you  in  my  last  that  my  demand  was  to  rise  very  high ;  but 
you  will  also  please  to  observe,  that  not  one  family  of  the  Macdonalds  has  made 
so  good  alliances  since  we  came  ofi^  the  original  stock  as  the  family  of  Kinloch- 
mwdart  has  had  in  the  four  persons  that  have  represented  it.  None^  of  them 
lost  so  much  blood  in  the  Royal  cause,  or  had  the  honour  to  be  more  distin- 
guished in  their  loyalty. 

As  what  I  here  propose  is  noways  the  effect  of  any  jealousy  or  to  make  a  com- 
petition ;  but  in  consequence  of  an  absolute  obligation  laid  upon  me  by  the 
''^einoir  of  my  family,  and  as  I  have  also  studied  to  take  any  thing  out  of  the 
^ay  that  would  obstruct  his  Majesty's  service  by  any  family  disputes,  so  I  pro- 
"»ise  that  I  shall  always  make  a  discreet  use  of  whatever  His  Majesty,  in  his 
*^yal  wisdom,  may  think  proper  to  doe  on  this  occasion.  I  hope  that  you  will 
he  so  good  as  pardon  this  and  the  many  other  repeated  troubles  I  have  given 
you  since  I  came  here.  As  I  must  now  be  thinking  of  steering  my  course  to 
some  other  country,  unless  there  was  some  appearance  of  coming  in  for  one  of 
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the  vacant  pensions  that  the  Court  of  France  allowed  to  His  Majesty's  subjedi 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  I  have  by  this  post  begged  my  Lord  Lismore  to  let 
roe  know  his  real  opinion  of  that  matter,  whether  there  is  any  dependence  to 
be  made  upon  it  or  not,  and  I  shall  not  att  any  rate  leave  this  place  for  2  months 
to  come  or  three. 

Before  I  send  this  letter,  I  cannot  but  observe  one  thing  to  you,  of  which  you 
will  be  pleased  to  make  your  own  use  of;  and  I  protest  to  you,  I  say  it  not  out 
of  any  will  at  the  person,  tho'  I  confess  I  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  him.   The 
affair  is  this : — Mr  John  Macleod,  whose  son  Alexander  Macleod  was  one  of 
His  Royal  Highness'  aid-de-camps,  and  are  both  the  most  loyal  people  of  that 
name,  and  in  every  other  respect  of  consequence  and  merit,  this  gentleman  was 
here  with  me  some  time  ago,  and  is  actually  here  at  present.     He  saw  Babaldie 
at  Paris,  who  told  a  great  many  things  that  he  had  better  kept  to  himself.    One 
thing  especially  which  I  never  heard  of  was,  that  the  late  Lochiel  told  him  that 
wlien  they  were  in  Scotland  His  Royal  Highness  had  proposed  declaring  him- 
self King.     Tlie  other  thing  I  had  heard  of,  tho*  it  was  too  audacious  to  be 
believed,  that  is,  that  Glengary  had  counterfeited  His  Majesty's  signature  to  gett 
the  money  that  he  gott  in  Scotland.     I  humbly  think  it  should  rather  be  every 
good  subject*s  business  to  lament  such  misfortunes,  and  to  sett  his  foot  upon 
them  rather  than  divulge  them.     I  once  had  greater  hopes  of  Glengaiy  than  of 
any  youth  of  his  whole  name,  and  I  was  at  great  pains  and  expense  to  inform 
him,  and  nothing  could  have  lost  him  but  falling  too  soon  into  the  hands  of  had 
counsellors.     I  lent  him  ^50  when  he  was  going  home  in  1744,  and  I  saw  him 
in  London  just  at  the  time  as  I  gott  out  of  gaol  in  December,  1749,  and  tho' 
in  all  appearance  he  had  plenty  of  cash,  yet  he  not  only  did  not  offer  to  pay  me 
my  fifty  pounds  which  I  had  lent  him,  when  nobody  ebe  would  have  lent  him 
fifty  pence :  but  he  never  so  much  as  asked  what  condition  I  was  in  as  to 
money  matters. 

As  I  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  another 
particular  friend  of  mine,  and  I  may  say  pupil  also,  of  whom  I  once  had  the 
most  flattering  hopes,  and  who  has  no  less  suffered  by  bad  counsel  than  the  for* 
mer,  I  ipean  Lord  Elcho.  He  has  just  left  this  place  after  being  here  with  me 
two  months.  Nothing  can  excuse  his  conduct ;  but  still  most  of  the  wrong 
steps  he  took  were  ambuscades  dressed  for  him  by  his  enemies.  He  wants  much, 
and  I  th;nk  with  reason,  to  have  a  Colonel's  brevet  without  pay  in  the  service 
of  France  or  Spain,  that  he  may  have  somebody  to  retain  in  case  of  any  acci- 
dent. He  told  me  he  had  wrote  a  letter  to  His  Majesty,  and  was  to  write  again 
upon  this  subject.  I  cannot  say  but  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  bis 
case,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  worthy  of  His  Majesty*s  Royal  goodness,  if 
such  a  commission  could  be  procured  for  him. 

I  am,  &c., 

iENEAS  MaCDONALD. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer,  ^ 
12M  October,  1751.    S 


*No.  CCXXXIV. 


A  Short  Account  of  the  Family  ofMacdonaldofMoidart,  commonly  called 
Clanranald,  rejhrred  to  in  the  preceding  letters. 

Allan  Macdonald  of  Moidart,  last  undisputed  representative  of  the  Clan- 
ranald  Family,  and  called  by  the  Highlanders  Allen  Mac  Ian,  lived  at  his 
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house  of  Castleterrim,  in  Moidart,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  the  5ib. 
He  inras  great-grandfiither  to  Allan  Macdonald  of  Moidart»  called  Captain  of 
ClaoraDald,  who  was  killed  in  his  fifajesty's  cause  at  the  battle  of  DunbUwe  or 
Sheriffmair,  in  1715,  and  also  great-grandfiither  to  Ranald  Macdonald,  brother 
to  tlie  above  said  Clanranald,  and  his  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  same  regiment  in 
17  J  5,  and  who  died  at  Paris  1726.  Also  great-grandiather  to  Ranald  Bfac- 
dofiald  of  Kioloch-Moidart,  liajor  of  the  second  regiment  of  Clanmnald  in 
1 7 15,  and  also  greatgrandfather  to  Blaodonald  of  Benbecula,  a  captain  in  the 
same  regiment  in  1715,  and  since  called  CUinranald. 

The  history  of  the  above-mentioned  Allan  MardonaM  of  Moidart,  or  AHem 
Mfactan,  according  to  all  the  genealogists  in  the  Highlands,  was  as  follows  :— 

He  first  married  a  daughter  of  Macleod  of  Harris,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  but 
some  years  afterwards,  paying  a  visit  with  bis  Lady  to  Macleane  of  Duart,  he  fell 
In  love  with  a  daughter  of  tlie  said  Macleane,  and  carried  her  off  directly  in  some 
of  his  long-boats,  or  Birlins,  to  Castleterrim,  leaving  his  own  Lady  att  Mac- 
leane's  house  att  Duart,  where  she  did  not  remain  long  before  Macdonald  of 
l^eppoch  seeing  her,  and  taking  a  fancy  to  her  in  her  misfortunes,  took  ber 
away  home  to  his  house  and  cohabited  with  her. 

Allan  of  Moidart  in  the  mean  time  kept  BAaclean's  daughter  with  him  at 
Castleterrim,  and  had  two  sons  by  her,  who  proving  to  be  youths,  and  the  ukh 
ther  seeing  that  the  former  son  which  Allan  had  had  by  Madeod's  daughter 
should  be  the  heir,  she  fell  upon  a  stratagem  to  put  him  out  of  the  iray,  and 
make  room  for  her  own  children  to  come  in  his  place. 

It  was  Allan  of  Moidart*s  custom  to  pass  with  her  a  part  of  summer  at  a 
place  called  Keppoch,  in  Arisaig,  which  was  but  a  few  hours'  rowing  from  Cas- 
tleterrim. Near  this  place  the  sea  forms  a  Lake,  called  in  the  country  dialect 
Lochnakeaul,  much  frequented  to  this  day  by  vast  numbers  of  seals,  which  is  a 
sort  of  sea  animal  that  delights  to  stretch  himself  upon  the  rocks  in  hot  weather. 
Allan  of  Moidart's  three  sons  often  diverted  themselves  with  shooting  these 
animals  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  mother  of  the  2  younger  brothers  finding  this 
apt  opportunity  for  completing  her  design,  gave  her  2  sons  their  lesson  so  well, 
that,  one  day  ds  their  elder  brother  was  taking  an  aim  at  one  of  these  seals,  they 
shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot ;  so  that  those  two  sons  were  then  the  only  off- 
spring of  Allan  Macdonald  of  Moidart,  or  Allen  Macian. 

The  eldest  of  these  2  sons  was  grandfather  to  Allen  Macdonald  of  Clanranald, 
who  was  killed  as  above  in  1715,  and  the  younger  brother  was  grandfather  to 
Macdonald  of  Benbecula,  since  called  Clanranald. 

Some  time  after  the  murder  of  Moidart's  eldest  and  only  lawful  son,  Mac- 
leane's  daughter  died,  as  did  also  Macleod's  daughter,  who  was  in  Keppoch*s 
possession,  and  was  properly  Allan's  lawful  wife. 

Upon  this  Allan,  being  then  free  of  all  engagements,  married  a  daughter  of 
Macdonald  of  Glengary,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  John,  commonly  called  Ian 
Mac  Alien,  This  John  was  grandfather  to  Ranald  Macdonald  of  Kinloch- 
Moidart,  who  was  Major  to  Clanranald  in  1715,  and  died  in  Moidart  in  1725. 
The  above-mentioned  Ian  Mac  Aliens  not  being  powerful  enough  to  contend 
with  his  2  brothers  about  the  right  of  succession,  as  they  were  headstrong  men, 
and  he  but  a  youth  and  without  support,  and  his  father  Allen  in  his  dotage,  he 
was  obliged,  after  some  vain  attempts,  to  take  what  fortune  was  allotted  to  him, 
and  was  the  first  Kinloch-Moidart.  He  married  the  last  daughter  of  the  an- 
cient Macleod  of  the  Lewis,  Mackenzie  of  Cromarty  having  married  the  other : 
by  which  means  bis  eldest  son  takes  the  title  of  Lord  Macleod. 

This  John,  or  Ian  Mac  Aliens  lias  several  sons  by  Macleod  of  the  Lewis 
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daughter,  the  first  Alezaixler  Macdcmald  of  Rinloch-Moidart  ^  also  John  Ifao- 
donald  of  Borodale  extinct,  Roderick  Macdonald  of  Borisdale  exi'iEict,  &c 
Alexander  Macdonald  of  Kinlocb-Moidart  was  contemporaiy  with  Donald  Mac- 
donald of  Moidart»  called  captain  of  danranald,  who,  being  sensible  ai  Alexan- 
der's right  to  the  estate,  made  a  full  and  true  disposition  to  him  and  bis  keiis 
for  ever,  which  disposition  is  still  extant :  it  was  only  in  case  his  2  sons  should 
die  without  children,  which  did  happen,  by  the  one  being  killed  as  above,  at  the 
battle  of  Dunblane,  in  1715,  and  the  other  dying  a  Bachelor  at  Paris  in  1726; 
but  this  disposition,  nor  any  other  claim  of  right,  were  not  found  of  any  use  in 
law,  as  the  Estate  was  then  under  attainder,  but  given  up  for  behoof  of  the  cre- 
ditors, who  were  masters,  to  give  it  to  whom  tliey  pleased,  and  they  thought 
proper  to  confer  it  upon  Macdonald  of  Benbecula. 

Tlie  above-mentioned  Alexander  of  Kinloch-Moidart  was  always  eogaged  in 
the  Royal  cause  during  the  troubles  of  His  Majesty  Charies  the  Ist.  He  went 
over  to  Ireland  to  act  against  the  Cromwellians,  and  carried  over  a  namber  of 
the  clan,  but  was  wounded  in  a  battle  of  which  he  never  fecovered. 

His  eldest  son,  Ranald  Macdonald  of  Kinloch-Moidart,  inlieritiog  his  iather's 
loyalty  with  his  fortune,  was  a  great  favorite  of  my  Lord  Dundee,  and  was  at 
the  battle  of  Killiekranky  with  him  at  the  head  of  the  Clanranald,  as  the  kte 
Allan  Macdonald  of  Moydart  and  his  brother  Ranald  were  then  but  boys. 

He  was  also  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir  as  Major  of  the  danraoaldy  with  bis 
two  sons,  Donald  and  John,  which  Donald  was  the  first  who  joined  the  royal 
cause  in  1745,  for  which  he  laid  down  his  life  the  18th  October,  1746.  He  had 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Stuart  of  Appin,  by  Catherine  Campbell,  daughter 
to  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochnell,  first  cadet  of  the  Family  of  Argyle,  and 
by  her  has  left  five  sons,  very  young,  viz.  Alexander,  Charles,  Allan,  Angus,  and 
Donald. 


*No.  CCXXXV. 

Lord  Marischal  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 


Sir, 


Paris,  Octob^  lUA,  1761. 


Your  Majesty  has  seen  by  the  Gazettes  my  mmtination  as  ministef 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  I  could  not  XQ^M^e  yielding  to  the  desire  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  after  the  obligation  I  have  to  him,  I  gave  many  good  reasons  for 
refusing,  and  before  I  accepted  I  told  him  fairly  my  attachment  to  your 
Majesty  and  family,  that  I  did  not  see  at  present  any  prospect  of  a  reason- 
able  scheme  for  your  Majesty's  interest,  but  that  if  it  should  happen  I  must 
quit  his  service  for  your  cause.  He  writ  me  a  most  kind  letter,  but  not  a 
direct  answer.  Some  days  after  he  declared  his  nomination  at  table  with  the 
Queen  and  others,  amidst  (here  follow  five  lines  of  ciphers  which  are  not  inter- 
lined).   I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  faithful  attachment. 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty*s  most  dutiful  and  obedt  subject  and  servant, 

M. 
Allow  me  to  entreat  that  none  but  Mr  Edgar  see  this. 

Note. — The  foregoing  letter  was  inclosed  in  one  from  his  Lordship  to  Mr 
Edgar,  in  which  he  desires  him  to  return  any  answer  the  Clievalier  might  send 
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''under  the  coTer  of  the  person  who  tends  this,  and  only  to  If.  as  IhaTe  signed.* 
Lond  Maris^ial  aUo  desires  that  ordefs  be  given  tbio'  fieliont*  the  Cberalier's 
Banker  at  Rome,  to  the  Waters's  to  paj  hb  pension  at  Paris  as  fonneriy* 


•  No.  CCXXXVI. 

LordEkkoto  the  CAmtaiier  de  8t  Gtor^e. 

Sib, 

I  DID  myself  the  honor  to  write  to  your  MajesQr  last  winter,  beg- 
ging your  Majesty  to  ask  a  ColoDel's  brevet  for  me  io  the  French  service.    Your 
Majesty,  by  Mr  Edgar,  was  so  gracious  as  to  let  me  know  it  could  not  be  got, 
so  I  dropt  all  thoughts  of  it.    I  was  last  summer  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Spa 
for  my  health,  and  in  those  places,  and  wherever  any  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment  of  England's  ministers  or  Agents  are,  I  find  their  spite  and  malice  so  great 
against  me,  or  any  other  of  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  that  it  might  be  of 
very  bad  consequence  least  an  accident  should  happen  to  me  where  they  are, 
and  have  influence.    As  I  have  nobody  to  apply  to  for  protection,  and  looked 
■pon  as  belonging  to  no  country,  it  is  therejfore  I  most  earnestly  entreat  your 
Majeaty  to  procure  for  me  a  Spanish  or  a  Neapolitan  Colonel's  commission,  so 
that  I  may  have  protection  in  ease  of  necessity.    I  am  quite  asfaaaed  to  be  so 
troublesonae  to  your  Majesty ;  but  your  Majesty's  goodness  towards  your  sub- 
jects is  ao  remarkable,  that  I  dare  hope  for  forgiveness.    I  urn,  with  the  greatest 
submission  and  dutiful  respect. 

Sir, 
May  it  please  your  Majesty,  your  Majesty's  most 
&itiiful  subject  and  obedient  servant, 

Elcbo. 
PAfilS,  leth  Ocklber^  1251. 


*  No.  CCXXXVII. 

Extract  of  a  Letter, — Zord  George  Murrey  to  Mr  Edgar, 

EM21EAICK«  QXHh  Nonembtr,  17M. 

I  SHAU«  be  pretty  lonely  this  winter,  for  4ny  wife,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of 
a  daughter  the  midcMe  of  September,  recovered  but  very  slowly,  and  now  the 
season  of  the  year  is  too  far  advanced  for  her  to  venture  so  long  a  voyage,  be- 
tides she  has  some  thoughts  ^at  Lady  Sinclair  may  come  oyer  in  spring  with 

I  am  told  that  the  Duke  of  AthoU  is  desirous  of  selling  the  roialty  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  to  the  London  Government,  for  which,  they  say,  he  is  offered  15,000 
pounds  sterling.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  situation,  I  believe  he  could  not  have 
done  it  without  my  consent ;  but  Fm  sorry  to  say  it,  and  it  is  a  truth  that  he  is 
full  as  much  my  enemy  as  any  of  that  Government.  He  has  sent  my  eldest  son 
abroad,  but,  as  I  understand,  with  positive  orders  not  to  see  nor  correspond 
with  me.  All  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  that,  thirty  years  ago,  before  he 
turned  Courtier,  he  seem'd  to  have  very  different  notions.     Most  people  in 
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Britain  now  regard  neither  probity  nor  any  other  virtue — all  is  selfish  and  ▼ainsL 
But  how  can  I  complean  of  such  hard  usage,  when  my  royal  Master  has  met 
with  what  is  a  thousand  times  more  cruel.  He  bears  it  like  a  Christian  hero  *, 
ill  would  it  suit  me  to  repine.  I  thank  the  Almighty  I  never  did,  and  I  think 
it  my  greatest  honour  and  glory  to  suffer  in  so  just  and  upright  a  cause. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  nett  you  sent  me  I  have  gott  the  carabin,  for  which  I 
return  you  many  thanks.  I  expect  to  kill  a  wild  bore  with  it ;  but  I  fain  hope 
Providence  may  still  order  it  that  I  may  make  use  of  it  at  Rome,  and  if  all  suc- 
ceeds to  our  wishes,  how  happy  should  I  think  myself  to  send  you,  when  you 
returned  to  Angus,  a  good  fate  stag,  shott  in  the  forest  of  AthoU  with  your  own 
gun. 


•No.  CCXXXVIII. 

Lord  MarUchal  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

Sir, 

Bt  Mr  Edgai's  letter  to  me  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  ac- 
cepting the  employment  of  minister  to  the  King  of  Prussia  has  been  represented 
to  your  Majesty  in  a  way  to  hurt  me  in  your  good  opinion,  whereas  I  flattered 
myself  that  it  would  appear  to  your  Majesty  in  the  same  light  as  it  did -to  your 
friends  in  general,  who  were  glad  of  it, — as  it  appeared  also  to  your  enemies, 
who  had  a  formal  opposition  at  the  Court  of  France  to  my  being  received.    I 
thought  that  the  King  of  Prussia  choosing  to  confide  his  affairs  in  one  who  is 
attached  to  your  Majesty  of  so  many  years,  could  in  no  way  be  prejudicial  to 
your  interest,  and  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  think  so  too.    As  to  my  not  wear- 
ing the  order  you  honoured  me  with,  I  did  not  wear  it  in  Venice  for  the  reason 
I  then  wrote,  and  of  which  your  Majesty  did  not  disapprove.     The  same  sub* 
sisted  at  my  arrival  is  Berlin,  where  I  went  merely  to  see  my  brother,  without 
other  design  or  expectation,  and  when  the  King  of  Prussia,  unasked  by  anyone, 
gave  me  a  pension  by  which  I  could  live  with  more  decency,  and  in  some  man- 
ner support  that  necessary  to  one,  who  has  one  of  the  first  orders  in  Europe,  it 
would  have  been  odd  to  have  put  it  on  in  the  &ce  of  the  Queen-Dowager  of 
Prussia ;  neither  could  I  have  done  it  without  asking  leave  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, and  exposing,  perhaps,  your  Majesty's  dignity  to  a  refusal ;  for  I  do  not  re- 
member that  any  of  those  who  have  had  your  order  have  worn  it  in  all  places 
where  they  have  been,  except  those  who  were  actually  in  the  service  of  Spaini 
and  not  all  of  them  neither.     I  am  very  sorry.  Sir,  your  situation  is  such  that 
any  Court  can  make  difficulty  to  acknowledge  all  that  is  justly  due  to  your 
Majesty,  and  wish  that  it  may  soon  be  otherwise,  and  that  you  may  he  restored 
to  your  kingdoms  before  this  year  be  at  an  end,  which,  I  hope,  shall  be  followed 
by  many  happy  to  your  Majesty,  having  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  most  faith^-'^ 
attachment  and  most  perfect  respect, 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty's  most  faithfuU  and  most  obedient  subject 

and  servant, 

Mariscbu« 
Paris,  January  8<A»  1762. 
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•  No.  CCXXXIX. 
The  same  to  MSr  Edgar, 

Sir, 

I  MOfD  you  iudoied  one  to  the  King.    I  am  reiy  lony  to  think 

that  his  Majesty  has  given  ear  to  mitrepreieotations  of  one  for  acocptiof  the 

employment  I  am  in  from  his  PnuBiao  Ilftijesty,  who  preMed  me  to  accept  it  in 

such  a  manner  aa  I  could  not  refuse  at  last,  for  I  did  twice  by  different  letteit. 

I  cannot  h^p  saying,  that,  whoever  endeavours  to  perroade  his  Majesty  to  6nd 

fimlt  with  one  faithfully  attached  to  him  for  so  many  years,  for  complying  witli 

the  desire  of  one  of  the  greatest  Princes,  and  greatest  men,  that  perhaps  any 

age  has  produced,  informing  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  must  know  his  al> 

tachment  to  the  King,  I  say  that  such  a  man  does  his  Majesty  a  prcjudioei    I 

have  explained  my  reasons  for  not  wearing  the  green  ribbon.    I  shall  add  one 

more — that  I  am  morally  sure,  had  I  wore  it,  the  Court  of  FVance  would  have 

represented  against  my  nomination.     I  ask  you,  Mr  Edgar,  who  are  an  honest, 

sensible  man,  is  it  rendering  service  to  the  King  to  shew  the  King  of  Prussia 

that  he  looks  on  it  as  a  crime,  in  any  one  attached  to  his  interestt  to  serve  the 

King  of  Prussia?  for  blaming  me  at  present  is  declaring  so  in  the  phunest 

terms.     Surely  he  deserves  to  be  manged  on  our  part,  if  it  were  only  for  the 

azjie  he  gives  to  severall  of  our  unfortunate  countrymen  ;  and  you  will,  I  am 

posiUvely  sure,  agree  with  me  that  it  is  impolitick  to  offend  him.    As  to  my* 

self,  I  accepted  the  employment  pressed  on  me ;  for  I  excused  myself  more  than 

once,  and  I  did  then  think,  and  do  so  still,  that  it  was  for  from  disserving  the 

King,  to  shew  the  world  that  his  Prussian  Blajesty  chose  to  employ  tliose  he 

knew  attached  to  his  Majesty.     I  entreat  you  will  lend  a  word  to  set  all  this  in 

&  nght  light.    Depend  on  it  you  will  do  no  hurt  to  the  King.    Speak  also  to 

his  Majesty  concerning  the  pension,  which  I  hope  he  will  continue,  and  believe 

ine,  with  particular  regard  and  friendship,  &c« 


♦No.  CCXL. 


LcLdy  Bahnerino  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 

May  it  please  tour  Majesty, 

1  RECEIVED,  the  lOth  January,  1751-2,  from  Mr  Theodore  Hay, 
DBerchant  of  Boulogne,  by  the  hands  of  Mr  John  Stephen,  merchant  in  Edin- 
bui^h,  £50  stff,  for  which  I  give  this  and  another  receipt  of  the  same  date  and 
tenor,  both  implying  only  but  one  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  j£50  itff. 

This  is  the  first  of  your  Majesty's  bounties,  and  I  confess  I  want  words  to  re- 
turn thanks,  being  struck  siledt  with  your  love  and  commiseration  of  justice  to 
my  destitute  condition,  and  still  much  more  to  express  the  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude I  felt  within  me.  All  I  am  able  to  express,  may  the  great  God  of  Heaven 
v)d  Earth  reward  your  Majesty,  here  and  hereafter,  for  so  generous  an  act  of 
Entity.  All  my  concern  is  here  to  render  myself  not  unworthy  of  such  good- 
ly. N 
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fien  and  ooodescension.  As  for  myself,  1  can  claim  no  other  thing  but 'to  be 
amoogU  your  mean  subjects.  But  as  widow  of  my  dear  Lord,  whose  greatest 
honour  is,  and  will  be,  to  have  lived  and  died  for  your  Majesty's  cause  and  ser- 
vice, I  humbly  expect  and  implore  the  continuance  of  your  royal  aid  and 
favour,  which  will  (here  about  three  lines  are  torn  away)  venture  to  tread  apoo 
the  footsteps  of  my  deceased  Lord.  As  for  me,  a  weak  woman,  I  shall,  in  aa 
far  as  in  me  ties,  endeavour  to  emulate  your  royal  virtues  of  justice  and  econo- 
my, the  first  by  (a  word  here  torn  away)  the  overplus,  whatever  it  may  be*  upon 
your  Majesty's  suffering  subjects,  the  oy*'  by  using,  in  the  strictest  moderatioo, 
what  your  goodness  will  appoint  for  me;  for  I  esteem  what  your  bounty  bestows 
as  sacred  as  the  offerings  of  the  Holy  altar,  neither  to  be  wasted  or  misapplyed 
under  pain  of  sacraledge.  I  again  return  your  Majesty  my  most  humble  ajid 
hearty  thanks.  I  recommend  my  destitute  cause,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  you 
will  continue  termly  or  yearly  what  you  have  so  gloriously  begun.  I  shall 
never  cease  to  pray  for  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  your  sacred  Majesty 
and  your  royal  family.  These  are  the  sentiments  of  your  Majesty's  most 
dutiful,  obliged  subject,  and  humblest  of  your  servants, 

Margaret  Ba.lmebino. 
Edinbubgh,  &th  February t  1752. 


No.  CCXLL 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Lord  Marischal. 

Rome,  February  21st,  1152. 

I  RECEIVED  but  a  few  days  ago  your  letter  of  the  8th  January.  I  know  not 
upon  what  foundation  you  suppose  tiiat  I  should  have  been  disappointed  (your 
being  minister  to  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Paris) ;  for  I  have  looked  over  again 
Edgar's  letter  to  you,  which  you  now  mention,  and  cannot  find  any  thing  in  it 
that  should  give  you  such  a  suspicion.  What  I  know  is,  that  I  never  heard  of 
anybody  that  blamed  that  step  in  you,  and  I  doubt  not  but  all  those  who  wish  me 
well  were  pleased  with  it,  both  on  your  account  and  mine ;  and  as  for  my  own 
particular,  I  was  not  only  glad  of  it  on  yours,  but  I  was  much  pleased  that  so 
great  and  so  wise  a  Priuce'as  the  King  of  Prussia  should  give  such  marks  of  his 
favor  and  confidence  to  one  who  had  so  distinguished  himself  in  my  cause.  By 
all  this  you  may  see  that  you  may  be  entirely  at  ease  on  this  head.  I  heartily 
wish  you  all  satisfaction  in  your  present  employment  I  know  you  too  weU 
ever  to  doubt  of  the  constancy  of  your  attachment  to  my  cause,  and  you  would 
wrong  me  much  if  you  were  not  well  persuaded  of  the  particular  value  and 
kindness  I  have,  and  shall  ever  have,  for  you. 


•  No.  CCXLU 


llev.  James  Leslie,  to  Mr  Peter  Grant,  agent  of  the  Scots  Catholic  Ctergs 

at  Home, 

SiB, 

The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  what  happened  in  Scotland  in  the 
year  1745,  was  on  the  1st  of  May.     That  day  young  Glengary,  who  had  come 
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firom  the  Highlands  to  Edinburgh,  lent  an  expreit  to  me  at  Tiaquaire  to  cone 
and  see  hiiHy  which  I  did.    He  told  me  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad  with 
Letters  which  ought  to  have  been  delivered  sooner.    He  desired  me  to  take 
care  of  some  papers  while  he  stay'd  in  town,  which  I  did,  and  had  I  been  the 
man  I  am  said  to  he,  then  I  had  it  in  my  power  of  doing  business  to  purpose. 
On  the  4th  of  May  he  rode  to  Drummond  Castle.    About  2  hours  after  he  was 
gone,  Lochiel  came  to  acquaint  me  that  Ross  the  Messenger  had  got  orders  to 
take  him  up,  and  that  I  ought  to  advise  with  Mr  Murray  about  sending  an  ex- 
press  after  him  to  put  him  on  his  guard.    At  tlieir  desire  I  sent  Andrew  Ma^ 
farlan,  hirer  in  the  Grassmarket,  with  a  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Perth,  who  re- 
turned me  thanks,  and  about  20  days  after  I  had  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Glen* 
gary,  then  ready  to  embark.    After  his  landing  in  France  I  heard  no  word  from 
him  till  the  month  of  August,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Perth, 
which  I  sent  by  a  private  hand  to  his  Grace  much  about  the  time  he  was  to 
march  from  Perth  to  Edinburgh.    Major  Stuart  wrote  me  back  that  the  Dtike 
would  thank  me  if  I  could  procure  a  pass.    I  spoke  to  a  friend  of  mine  at  Edin- 
burgh, who  wrote  2  letters  to  the  Solicitor  in  a  friendly  manner,  promising  a 
right  use  should  be  made  of  it,  and  that  he  might  send  his  answer  to  Peter 
Bosses,  merchant.     Thus  the  pass  was  granted,  and  next  day  I  brought  it  to 
bis  Grace  at  Mrs  Kenmure's  in  Lithgow.     The  Duke  spied  me  from  his  win- 
.^ow,  called  me  up  stairs.    Lochgary  was  in  the  room  with  him  when  he  brought 
me  directly  into  the  bedroom,  where  I  gave  him  the  pass  ;  and  he  assured  me 
it  would  do  service  to  Sir  Hector,  as  Sir  Hector  himself  testifies  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"  This  is  to  certify  the  particular  services  Mr  Leslie  did  for  me  during  my 
confinement  in  London,  especially  his  procuring  a  pass  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1745,  for  an  express  sent  me  on  affairs  relating  to  His  Majesty *s  interest 
and  my  safety.  I  was  likewise  witness  to  his  fidelity  and  zeal  in  serving  the 
prisoners  at  London  and  Tilbury  Fort,  in  all  necessaries  of  body  and  soul,  and 
this  during  the  whole  time  of  their  sufferings.  Macleanb. 

"  Paais,  1 2th  January,  1 749." 
Olengary's  son,  who  was  killed  at  Falkirk,  and  Lochgary,  were  both  desirous 
that  1  should  take  particular  care  of  their  men.     Tlie  Countess  of  Traquaire, 
and  her  daughter,  Nidsdale,  desired  the  same.     Accordingly  I  preached  to  them 
with  all  the  zeal  and  fervour  of  a  dutifull  subject     I  waited  on  them  the  morn« 
ing  of  Gladsmuir,  was  assistent  to  them  on  all  occasions.     The  day  the  army 
inarched  from  Dalkeith,  Lochgary  desired  me  to  wait  the  Ck>lonel'S  coming  up 
^vth  about  300  recruits.     I  stayed  at  Millhead,  near  Dumfries,  till  I  had  a  Letter 
from  the  Family  of  Traquaire,  teUing  me  that  the  recruits  from  the  north  had 
formed  their  camp  at  Perth.     I  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  stayed  till  after 
Culloden,  on  account  the  roads  were  guarded.     Lady  Lucy  Stuart  can  attest 
"Jy  behaviour  during  that  time,  as  I  lived  mostly  with  her,  never  saw  anybody, 
^^ot  did  I  breathe  the  fresh  air  during  the  greatest  ferment  of  the  war.     After 
Culloden  great  searching  was  made  at  Edinburgh  for  people  who  had  been  with 
*^e  Prince,  and  my  friend,  who,  at  my  desire,  had  writ  to  the  Solicitor  for  the 
pass,  thought  it  necessary  for  both  our  safetys  that  1  should  leave  the  town.     If 
'  pleased  to  go  to  England  he  would  look  out  for  a  safe  opportunity,  and  ac- 
cordingly got  Wm.  Gordon,  Merchant  in  Forres,  to  bring  me,  in  quality  of  his 
servant,  as  far  as  Newcastle :  he  from  thence  went  over  to  Holland  to  buy 
goods.    Before  I  left  Edinburgh  I  acquainted  Lady  L.  Stuart  how  I  was  threat* 
ened  and  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  Government  for  the  pass  I  had  ob- 
tained, and  the  liberty  I  took  in  preaching  in  the  Canongate  to  the  Prince's 
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followers,  and  she  was  seiisible  of  the  danger  I  was  in.  Thus  I  left  Scotland, 
came  io  foresaid  manner  to  Newcastle,  and  from  thence  to  London,  where  my 
chief  business  was,  during  a  part  of  the  year  1746  and  of  1747,  to  serve  the 
prisoners,  as  Mr  Maodonald,  now  at  Rome,  is  one  of  the  many  witnesses  to 
attest  the  considerable  services  I  did  them  all  the  time  of  their  great  misery, 
when  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  crime  to  shew  them  compassion.  I  was  with 
them  tl)e  day  they  embarked  at  Gtavesend,  brought  them  necessaries  for  tfaetr 
voyage,  as  many  of  them  were  in  a  wretched  condition  of  health.  I  had  also 
procured  them  recommendations  from  Merchants  in  London  to  their  correspond- 
ents in  Jamaica.  After  this  I  came  to  Paris  in  the  month  of  November,  1747 ; 
and  in  the  month  of  October,  1748,  Mr  Kelly  had  a  letter  of  accosatioos  against 
me,  whereof  Bishop  Maodonald  acquainted  me,  in  whose  presence  I  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Mr  Kelly,  and  had  his  answer  in  the  following  terms :-— *'  Pabis, 
Uth  October,  1748, — Sir, — ^Bishop  MacDonald,  and  the  Superiors  of  the  Scols 
Colledge,  have  a  copy  of  the  accusation  sent  against  you  from  ScotUmd  ;  if  yoa 
can  give  account  of  your  conduct  to  them  it  will  be  sufficient,  and,  in  that  case^ 
you  will  find  me  always  your  humble  servant, — ^Georok  Kbllt." 

I  then  presented  myself  according  to  orders,  was  examined,  and  had  tiie  fol- 
lowing declaration  :-— 

**  Whereas  Mr  Kelly  lodged  with  us,  in  October  last,  an  accusation  against 
Mr  Leslie,  aUeging  that  he  had  kept  a  close  correspondence  with  the  ministry  at 
London  during  the  years  1745  and  6,  as  likewise  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
France  by  Mr  Murray  of  Broughton,  had  gone  back  again  to  Great  Britain, 
and  retunied  a  second  time  here  for  further  intelligence,  the  said  Mr  Kelly,  by 
His  Royal  Highness's  orders,  requiring  of  us  to  examine  Mr  Leslie's  conduct, 
leaving  the  decision  to  our  judgement,  we  here  declare  that  we  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  account  Mr  Leslie  gives  of  his  conduct,  and  are  convinced  of 
his  innocence  by  the  undeniable  proofs  he  has  given  us,  and  that  the  most  of 
the  articles  alleged  against  him  are  notoriously  false,  according  to  our  own  cer- 
tain knowledge.  Given  at  the  Scots  College  of  Paris,  15th  December,  1748, 
(signed)  Hugh  Macdonald,  George  Innes,  Andrew  Reddoch,  J.  Gordon." 

And  to  clear  up  the  truth  of  this  sentence,  from  the  month  of  November, 
1747,  when  I  came  first  to  Paris,  I  was  every  day  in  company  with  Bishop 
Macdonald  and  superiors  of  the  Scots  College,  till  the  month  of  January,  1749; 
so  these,  and  others  of  the  first  character,  saw  evidently  that  I  had  made  no 
journeys  at  all,  as  was  falsely  alleged.  That  1  was  not  sent  by  Mr  Murray  of 
Broughton  was  as  well  known  by  the  same  gentlemen  ;  and  the  following  para- 
graphs out  of  Glengaiy's  Letters  are  full  to  the  purpose,  and  here  1  set  down 
his  words  : — 

"  Dear  Sirj— -These  malicious  groundless  reports  need  not  give  you  one  mo- 
ment's uneasiness,  for  one  needs  not  be  a  wizard  to  perceive  that  only  mention- 
ing you  was  a  feint,  and  the  wliole  was  aimed  at  me  ;  I  would  not  grudge  a 
journey  to  Paris  to  make  some  people  sensible  of  their  mistaise.  1  have  too 
great  an  opinion  of  His  Royal  Highness  to  persuade  myself  that  ever  he  would 
give  ear  to  so  mean  and  low  insinuations,  which  never  would  come  from  any 
man  of  honour  and  distinction  ;  and  it  surprises  me  mightily,  as  1  know  myself 
to  be  the  person  who  made  you  take  journey,  and  that  my  private  afiairs  de- 
tained you  four  months  at  London  before  you  came  off->to  say  that  you  went 
over  to  Britain  again,  and  returned  here  for  intelligence,  is  the  most  bare&ced 
assertion  1  have  heard  of — ^you  being  lodged  in  the  same  hotel  with  myself,  and 
I  seeing  you  every  day  till  Last  month,  when  I  came  here,  where  I  have  frequent 
letters  from  you  dated  from  Paris.    (Signed)  Macdonell/' 
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.  Bishop  Macdonald,  Sir  IL  Madeane,  and  Gleogtiy,  repreKoted  mj  case  to 
His  Boyal  Highness,  who  was  aatiafied  with  my  behaviour,  and  Mr  Kelly  told 
Cknraikald  aud  otben  tlwt  he  did  not  doubt  of  my  innooeooe,  Dor  could  any 
one  do  other  waya^  as  I  had  so  many  eye-witoeaMS  of  the  ftkehoods  ooDtaioed 
in  the  accusation^  and  vouchers  for  my  conduct  who  were  intimate  in  what  m> 
tions  I  did*  and,  consequently,  when  the  Court  of  France  named  some  Scoti 
prindpai  offioera  to  g^ve  a  doe  character  of  those  who  had  done  service,  the  at^ 
testation  tfaey  gare  of  me  is,  that  I  always  behaved  well,  and  for  my  senricea, 
that  I  deserved  the  particular  attention  of  the  Court.  Their  subscriptions  are 
stiU  to  be  seen  at  the  Soots  CoUedge.  As  my  Lord  Traquaire  was  said  to  doubt 
of  my  behaTiour  by  the  advice  of  Bishop  Macdonald,  and  of  the  Superiors  of  the 
Scots  Colledge,  who  gave  me  money  to  bear  my  expenses,  I  went  in  February, 
1749,  to  London,  on  purpose  to  disabuse  his  Lordship  if  he  bad  any  prejudices ; 
but  finding  be  was  in  the  country,  I  spoke  to  his  ancient  Gforemor,  Mr  Guthrie, 
about  going  to  see  him.  Mr  Guthrie  thought  properer  that  I  should  write,  and 
he  would  deliver  my  letter*    I  did  so,  and  had  the  following  answer  $ 

London,  April  12th,  1749. — ^This  evening  I  waited  on  my  Lord  Traquaire, 
end  delivered  a  letter  from  Mr  Leslie  to  his  Lordship,  who  expressed  great  con* 
cem  that  Mr  Leslie  should  give  him  any  uneasiness  about  a  malicious  report 
that  his  Lordship  was  dissatbfied  with  his  conduct.    On  the  oontraiy,  my  Lord 
declared  he  always  esteemed  and  liked  Mr  Leslie.  This  is  truth.— Pat.  Guraan. 
This  was  the  firei  time  I  went  to  London  from  Paris,  and  liad  no  other  business, 
and  I  assure  you  it  was  by  the  advise  of  friends  and  of  ray  Bishop  that  I  went 
^  you  may  judge  what  justice  they  do  me  who  say  otherways.    Being  soon 
returned  to  Paris,  Glengaiy  would  have  me  to  go  along  with  him,  that  as  he  did 
not  intend  to  appear  publickly  at  London,  I  might  bring  his  friends  to  his  lodg- 
ing, and  have  the  advice  of  some  Counsellors  about  an  act  of  the  Privy  Coun* 
cil  against  his  returning  to  Great  Britain.    This  was  my  second  business  to 
London,  which  did  not  detain  me  2  months,  when  I  came  back  to  Paris  in  ex- 
pectation of  getting  some  place  in  France  to  settle  in,  which  I  was  promised. 
My  having  business  with  Mr  Murray  of  Broughton,  is  a  great  objection  against 
me.    Before  he  declared  himself  against  His  Majesty's  subjects,  he  sent  money 
to  me  to  be  given  to  some  of  the  prisoners.     After  he  had  been  evidence  against 
wd  Lovat,  and  had  liberty  in  the  day-time  to  go  abroad,  he  came  widioutany 
previous  word  sent  me,  to  kt  me  know  his  intentions  about  my  Lord  Traquaire, 
^boie  trial  was  expected,  to  wit,  that  he  was  resolved  to  fly  from  the  kingdom 
rsther  than  appear  as  evidence  a  second  time.    This  he  confirmed  witli  great 
f^lis*  and  begged  me  to  inform  his  Lordship  of  this.    Next  day  I  went  to  the 
I'ower  and  told  my  Lord  of  all  that  passed.     I  was  obliged,  after  this,  to  get 
the  receipt  from  the  prisoners  for  the  money  I  delivered  to  them,  which  I  did 
and  gave  them.    All  this  happened  in  the  month  of  October,  1747,  when  I  was 
ready  to  come  over  to  France,  and  at  that  tiooe  a  gentlemen  desired  the  favour 
I  might  charge  myself  with  a  gold  repeater  to  dispose  of  it  at  Paris,  where  no 
^<^ner  arrived  than  I  had  a  letter  telling  me  the  watch  belonged  to  Mis  Murray. 
Thus  I  never  ofierred  it  to  sale  till  the  year  1749,  that  Glengary,  after  selling  his 
^^ofd  and  shoe-buckles  to  my  certain  knowledge,  was  reduced  to  such  straits, 
^t  I  pledged  the  repeater  for  a  small  sum  to  relieve  him,  and  wrote  to  Mr 
Murray  that  I  had  done  so.     I  bad  his  answer  by  post,  allowing  all  the  money 
^he  watch  could  make  to  be  used  in  that  manner.     After  this,  when  I  was  gone 
^^ct  to  London,  Mr  Lewis  lones,  cousin  of  the  late  Mr  George  Innes,  came 
one  day  to  my  lodging  to  acquaint  me  that  Mrs  Murray  was  resolved  to  pursue 
'^e  for  the  watch.     I  was  obliged  to  call  for  Mr  Murray  to  see  him,  to  make 
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hit  Lady  easy.     He  met  me  at  a  tavern  in  Holborn.    Mr  Lewis  Iiines  was  with 
roe.     He  told  me  if  I  made  his  Lady  a  civil  visit,  I  would  come  better  off  thaa 
by  any  thing  he  could  say.    This  I  did  to  shun  being  put  to  trouble,  as  I  bad 
not  money  to  pay  the  watch,  which  I  disposed  of  to  Clanranald  at  the  time 
Olengary  was  in  wants.     You  must  pardon  me  for  being  86  tedious.     My  pre- 
^nt  situation  obliges  me.    People  are  pleased  to  put  a  quite  different  construe* 
tion  on  my  actions ;  but  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian  this  is  the  truth,  as  I  tell  it 
you  :  it  is  well  known  here  by  my  acquaintances,  and  every  thing  attested,  as  I 
have  marked  down.     I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  acquaint  Mr  £dgar  with 
the  contents  of  this  letter,  to  which  I  shall  add,  as  I  expect  mercy  from  God 
Almighty,  my  intentions  were  always  to  serve  and  never  to  hurt  any  one  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  for  whose  safety  and  Restoration  I  pray  with  the  same  sin- 
cerity of  heart  as  I  do  for  my  own  eternal  welfare.    I  have  the  ample  testimo- 
nies of  my  Bishop  in  Scotland,  from  Bishop  Chaloner  at  London,  and  from  the 
Bishops  in  France,  in  whose  houses  I  have  stayed,  for  my  good  behaviour  and 
piety,  yet  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  thought  a  wicked  man.     If  I  knew  any 
one  thing  I  ought  to  do,  1  should  be  most  willing  to  do  it ;  so  I  entreat  you 
represent  my  case  to  Mr  Edgar,  and  beseech  him  if  he  can  suppose  me  inno- 
cent to  give  you  his  advice,  for  1  am  most  willing  and  ready  to  do  any  thing 
he  can  think  agreeable.     I  hope  you  will  not  delay  writing  to  me,  nor  neglect 
what  I  recommend  to  you  in  tlie  most  earnest  manner,  nor  imagine  that  I  write 
you  any  thing  but  truth,  and  what  is  attested  as  such.     So  I  expect  you  will 
make  the  best  use  of  it.     I  have  writ  the  same  thing  to  Bishop  Smith,  mucli 
against  my  inclination  to  send  such  stories  to  Scotland;  but  my  present  situa- 
tion is  sucli,  that  I  cannot  avoid  giving  an  account  of  myself  to  those  I  have  a 
concern  with.    Please  (present)  my  compliments  to  Mr  Allan  Macdonald.    I 
am,  with  utmost  sincerity  and  regard. 

Sir. 
Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

Ja.  Leslie. 
Paris,  21th  May,  1752. 

Ni)TE. — Mr  Grant  returned  an  answer  from  Rome  on  2d  July,  in  which  be 
says  that  he  had  delivered  Leslie's  letter  "  to  the  King,  who  had  perused  it,  and 
that  he  was  authorised  to  inform  him,  that,  notwitiistanding  his  conduct  had 
been  strongly  represented  to  the  King  in  a  light  unworthy  of  a  loyal  subject," 
and  one  of  his  character,  yet  he  was  so  indulgent  as  to  mean  him  no  manner  of 
harm,  and,  therefore,  the  wisest  and  best  course  he  could  now  do  was  to  repair 
without  delay  to  his  mission  (in  Scotland)  in  whose  service  he  was  engaged  by 
his  College  oath,  from  which  he  had  not  been  dispensed  since.    By  employing 
himself  there  in  pursuit  of  the  great  end  he  was  so  solemnly  bound  to,  he  could, 
by  his  future  good  behaviour,  have  opportunities,  in  case  he  were  innocent,  of 
convincing  the  world  of  the  injustice  and  falseliood  of  what  liad  been  laid  to 
his  charge.     He  also  informs  him  that,  in  August  last,  Cardinal  Rivera,  at  ttie 
request  of  Bishop  Smith,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  congregation  of  Propagan- 
da fide  had  written  to  the  Nuncio  at  Paris,  empowering  and  even  charging  him 
to  oblige  Leslie  to  return  to  the  mission 
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The  IHiche$9  of  Perth  to  Mr  Peter  Grant,  agent  for  the  ScoU  Catholic 
Clergy  at  Rome,  thus  quoted  in  Secretary  Edgafs  htmd'Writing, 

**  The  jyuchess  of  Perth's  Letter  to  Mr  Grant,  and  copies  of  a  memaire  and 
of  a  Letter  to  Mr  Gordon,  Sept.  5th,  1752." 

Edinbcboh,  Jtau  f«  Itk,  1 752. 
Sir, 

I  depend  upon  our  acqualntaDoe  before  you  left  Scotland,  as  an  apo- 
logy for  the  trouble  I  give  you  of  delWering  the  inclosed  to  Lord  Lbmore,*  to 
wbom  I  have  been  advised  to  write  an  account  of  the  situation  of  our  fiimtly, 
that  he  might  lay  it  before  his  Majesty.     The  consequences  of  1745  have  in- 
volved my  Lordjn  such  difficulties  as  reduces  us  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
importuning  the  King's  assistance  to  live;  not  that  we  mean  his  Majesty  should 
be  at  that  charge  himself,  but  that  he  would  procure  it  from  the  French  Court, 
or  any  other  way  his  Majesty  shall  think  most  proper,  which  I  hope  is  not  an 
affiiir  too  difficult  for  the  King  to  do;  and  it  is  told  as  often  by  our  friends  here, 
that  to  be  sure  his  Majesty  will  never  see  the  heir  of  a  fiimily  who  has  always 
been  so  much  attached  to  their  duty  in  straits.     I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have 
said  ID  the  inclosed,  which  I  hope  you  will  see,  and  I  expect  you  will  be  so  good 
as  do  all  you  can  to  get  it  answered  favourably.     I  assure  you,  good  Sir,  this  is 
a  subject  I  never  thought  to  have  troubled  any  body  with  ;  but  after  going  thro* 
all  the  expensive  parts  of  the  law,  entirely  upon  my  own  Lord's  charges,  witli- 
out  the  assistance  of  a  shilling  from  either  relation  or  creditor  of  the  fiunily, 
besides  a  considerable  sum  for  his  stock,  at  least  he  was  bound  for  upon  his  eld- 
est nephew'b  account  in  1745,  which  he  could  not  put  in  a  claim  for ;  all  this 
he  now  gets  to  pay,  which  must  reduce  us  to  nothing,  and  as  my  Lord  is  not 
able  to  go  abroad  to  tell  his  own  story  himself,  it  will  be  very  hard  if  there  is 
nothing  done  for  him.    It  is  but  a  melancholy  prospect  at  his  time  of  life  to 
think  of  being  troublesome  to  any  upon  this  score,  and  especially  where  we 
know  so  much  is  done,  and  adds  not  a  little  to  our  misfortunes  to  give  the  King 
any  trouble  who  has  so  much  to  think  upon.    I  beg  you  wiU  also  represent  this 
to  Mr  Edgar,  whose  good  offices,  I  hope,  we  may  depend  upon  for  a  favourable 
return  to  my  letter.     I  defer  writing  to  him  at  tliis  time,  but  hopes  you'll  all 
concur,  and  were  it  not  the  view  of  the  difficulties  we  must  be  now  very  soon 
in,  1  should  never  have  put  pen  to  paper  upon  the  subject ;  but  alas  I  where 
can  we  apply  to  if  not  to  the  fountain-head,  to  do  for  us  in  some  shape  or  other  ? 
So  as  I  flatter  myself  I've  said  enough  upon  thb  subject  to  convince  you  and 
all  about  his  Majesty  who  can  talk  to  him,  that  an  application  for  us  is  abso- 
lutely necesary>  so  shall  only  add,  that  besides  what  my  Lord  has  lost  by  the 
Government,  any  moveables  of  value  that  was  saved,  as  plate,  &c.  is  all  kept 
from  him  by  bis  sister-in-law  and  niece.  Lady  Mary,  who  were  living  at  Drum- 
mond  in  the  45,  so  consequently  had  all  in  charge.     I've  said  nothing  of  tlie 
particular  in  the  inclosed,  as  I  think  it's  needless  to  let  strangers  know  the  un- 
kindness  of  so  near  friends  who  we  never  expected  would  have  done  so  by  us, 
especially  they  knowing  what  he  has  risked  first  and  last  to  preserve  the  family, 
which  his  eldest  nephew  was  always  very  sensible  of.     This  is  not  a  time  to 
make  a  publick  noise,  as  you  know  a  third  may  claim  all  as  their  right     This 

•  Colonel  0*Bryen. 
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I  would  not  (have)  even  mentioned  to  you,  but  to  shew  you  wliat  my  Lord  lias 
to  expect,  and  how  he  is  grudged  at  all  hands,  and  that  you  may  make  your  own 
discreet  use  of  it :  the  acquaintance  I  had  of  you  when  you  may  remember  we 
liad  the  pleasure  of  your  company  some  days  at  Drummond  castle  when  we 
lived  there,  makes  me  now  give  you  as  much  trouble,  and  use  the  freedom  with 
you.  I've  a  great  esteem  and  regard  for  your  brother,  who  lives  just  now  neai 
Stobball,  and  is  very  often  in  my  brotlier's  family,  who  is  married,  has  a  fiunily, 
and  lives  some  miles  distant  from  where  your  brother  is.  Brother  John  reckons 
himself  very  lucky  to  have  him  so  near,  as  he  has  young  children  coming  up, 
and  really  your  brother  takes  so  much  care  of  them  in  his  way  as  is  possible. 
My  brother  and  his  Lady  has  a  vast  likiog  and  regard  for  Mr  Grant,  which 
makes  every  thing  go  the  easier  on.  She  is  a  woman  of  very  good  sense,  bu: 
differs  in  the  main  point  from  my  brother.  Now,  good  Sir,  all  tfala  long  ill  wnr 
letter  1  hope  you  will  forgive,  and  depending  much  upon  your  friendship,  I  sfaal 
conclude  that  I  am  with  sincerity  and  esteem. 

Sir, 

Your  most  hnmble  servant, 

Mabt  Pebth. 

The  following  is  written  on  an  envelope  containing  the  foregoing  letter.  **  1 
wrote  the  ioclosed  some  days  ago,  expecting  the  ship  that  (it)  is  to  go  by  would 
have  sailed  sooner.  What  return  you  get  please  to  send  it  to  the  Principal  of 
the  Scots  College  of  Paris,  who  shaU  get  directions  to  forward  it  to  me.** 


No.  CCXLIV. 

Memoir  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Letter. 

The  duty  and  attachment  of  Che  Family  of  Perth  in  Scotland  tovrards  their 
lawful  Sovereigns,  is  so  well  known  that  little  needs  be  said  upon  it.  Not  to 
go  further  back,  the  old  Duke  of  Perth,  well  known  in  France,  was  chancellor 
of  Scotland,  and  a  most  faithful  servant  to  the  late  King  James  the  2d,  before 
the  revolution,  after  which,  and  a  long  imprisonment,  he  came  and  joined  bis 
Royal  Master  in  France,  and  was  made  Governor  to  the  Prince,  now  the  Trench 
King.  His  son  also,  Duke  of  Perth,  distinguished  himself  in  the  royal  cause 
in  the  year  1715,  and  left  two  sons,  James  and  John.  The  oldest,  who  was 
Duke  of  Perth,  was  amongst  the  first  who  joined  the  Prince  in  Scotland  upon 
his  landing  there  in  1745 :  he  behaved  gallantly  and  with  much  reputation  dur- 
ing all  that  unfortunate  expedition,  for  which  he  was  put  by  the  present  EngVfsh 
Government  in  the  act  of  attainder ;  but  he  dying  before  that  took  place,  the 
estate  of  the  family  was  not  nor  could  be  forfeited.  Upon  his  death  his  brother 
John  became  Duke  of  Perth.  Some  years  before  the  court  of  France  gave  him 
authority  to  raise  a  regiment,  to  be  called  the  Royal  Scots,  and  gave  him  th6 
command  of  it,  and  during  the  Prince's  expedition  in  Scotland  he  was  made  « 
Brigadier,  and  ordered  by  the  Court  to  go  with  his  regiment  and  join  die  Prince's 
army  in  that  kingdom.  He  went  thither  in  obedience  to  this  order,  and  his 
regiment  transported  in  ships  provided  by  France  for  that  purpose,  and  notwith- 
standing he  acted  in  that  unfortunate  affair  as  a  French  officer,  and  in  obedi' 
ence  to  the  orders  he  received  from  Court,  yet  the  present  Government  also 
attainted  him.    He  is  designed  in  the  act  of  attainder,  brother  to  the  Duke  o( 
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Pertii»  who  wm  then  alive,  npoa  wboae  death  be  becsine  Duke  of  Perth,  and 

upon  his  attaijMier  the  estate  of  the  lamiljr  'm  conflteated,  the  preacgt  Cknrero- 

meni  €if  Faagkmd  beiiig  lesolf  ed  to  nun  that  fiuniljr  hj  aU  uokiwftal  OMaoi  Sot 

^heir  eoosMmt  attachnieiit  and  adberenoe  to  the  came  of  their  Uwful  aovereacpMb 

This  appcfue  ao  pjain,  Ihat  the  preBeot  Duke  of  Pertfa^  uode  to  the  two  laal 

Dukea^  would  have  saved,  aoder  aa  uohiassed  Qovenmaot,  the  estate  to  the 

Famly  by  the  just  rights  and  pretensions  he  had  to  it,  notwithstanding  of  the 

laat  aMaioder ;  and  the  present  Duke,  who  haa  no  diildrsn,  being  antiiely  ruined 

bf  the  e^Kfieosiye  processes  at  hiw  for  that  efie^  ie  nsducad  okl  and  Tciy  infirm 

to  tbe  gveatost  auaery.    The  case  standing  thus,  and  the  Estate  of  Perth  beiai 

aeixed  on  bjr  the  present  GoTcrameint  npoe  the  pretence  only  of  the  attaindeff 

of  the  I>idLe  of  Perth  hst  dead,  who  served  in  Sootkad  as  a  French  oiioer,and 

in  conaoqvieDise  of  the  orders  he  had  from  Court,  the  piesent  Duke  humbljr  thinke 

4hat  the  Court  of  France,  now  in  peace  with  the  English  Government,  should 

in  justice  insist  upon,  and  procure  that  unjust  attainder  to  be  annulled,  and  that 

he  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Family  estate,  Bfid  in  the  maautime,  until  that  be 

accomplished,  tliat  the  Court  should  allow  him  and  bis  fiunily  a  suitable  pen> 

sion  for  their  support  and  maintenance.    The  king  of  England  not  being  in  a 

condition  to  relieve  this  most  deserving  family,  and  which  has  so  much  merit 

with  him,  recommends  this  memorial  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  Court  of 

France. 

The  foregoing  memorial  was  translated  into  French  with  a  little  **  Projet  d*un 
memoire  en  fiiveur  de  la  maison  de  Pert,**  of  which  a  copy  is  among  the  Stuart 
Papers. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Memoire  the  following  was  added  by  James  in  his  own 
baud: — 

Mr  De  la  Bruere  est  pri6  de  recommeoder  de  ma  part  avec  instance  k  la  Cour 

le  memoire  {^-dessus  en  faveur  du  Due  de  Perth,  dont  la  fiunille  roerite  tout 

aupres  de  moy,  elle  u'est  pas  sans  merite  aupres  de  la  France  et  Mr  de  St  Con- 

*    test  m'obligem  sensiblement  en  appyant  aupr^  du  Roy  les  pretensions  de  ce 

Due. 

Jacques  R. 


No.  CCXLV. 

Mr  Edgar  to  Mr  John  Gordon,  Scots  College,  Parti, 

Rome,  September  5th,  1763 

Sir, 

Mr  Graut  gave  me  the  letter  you  sent  to  him  from  the  Dutchess  of 

Perth,  that  I  might  lay  it  before  the  King,  which  I  liave  done,  and  His  Majesty 
read  at  the  same  time  what  her  Grace  writ  to  my  Lord  Lismore,  His  Majesty 
thinking  it  best  that  I  and  not  Mr  Grant  should  write  to  you  on  the  subject,  I 
be^  by  his  directions  here,  to  tell  you,  and  which  you  will  easily  believe,  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  concern  lie  learned  by  these  letters  the  melancholy  situa- 
tion, a  Family  that  has  so  much  merit  with  him,  and  for  which  he  has  tlie  just- 
est  concern,  was  reduced  to  at  present.  There  is  Dothing  In  his  power  but  he 
would  willingly  do  to  remedy  it,  and  the  most  effectual  way  he  could  think  of 
was  to  recommend  them  in  as  strong  a  manner  as  he  could  to  tlie  Court  of 
iFraoce.  For  this  purpose  he  got  a  memorial  drawn  up  which  he  sends  by  this 
IV.  o 


• 
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'post  to  that  court,  recommended  bf  him  in  the  strongest  manner.  You  wffl 
find  here  inclosed  a  copy  of  that  memorial,  chat  you  may  inform  the  Duke  and 
the  Dutchess  of  the  contents  of  it  in  a  prudent,  private,  and  safe  manner,  and 
inform  them  also,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  contents  of  what  1  here  say  upon  chat 
•abject  His  Blajesty  heartily  wishes  that  his  memorial  may  have  Yhe  desired 
effect;  and  as  he  is  sensibly  touched  with  the  straits  and  difficulties  my  Lord 
Duke  and  Dutchess  labour  tinder  at  present,  he  sends  you  here  indosed-an 
order  upon  Waters  for  3000  livres,  payable  to  you  for  Perth,  which  he  desires 
you  would  remit  to  them  from  him,  letting  them  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
is  Very  sorry  that  his  own  narrow  and  bad  circumstances  don't  allow  him  to 
send  them  a  greater  relief  at  present.  My  Lord  Lismore,  for  fear  of  accidents, 
^oes  not  write  to  the  Dutchess  in  return  to  her  letter  to  him  ;  he  desires  yoa 
Would  tell  her  so,  and  assure  her  of  his  readiness  to  serve  her,  and  of  his  haio- 
Ue  respects.  As  for  myself  betwixt  you  and  me,  I  can't  express  to  yoU  bow 
much  I  am  affected  with  the  present  cruel  situation  of  that  noble  and  great 
family,  and  what  I  would  do  were  it  in  my  power  for  their  relief^  &c. 


t 


'  No.  CCXLVI. 

Extract  of  a  Letter ^ — Mr  Edgar  to  Mr  William  Hay, 

AlbanO,  September  26th,  1752. 

I  LAID  your  letter  before  the  King,  who  took  very  kindly  of  you  the  senti- 
ments you  express  for  biro,  and  your  concern  for  what  has  happened  lately  in 
the  family ;  that  is  a  subject  I  cannot  write  upon;  but  I  remember  well  dfwlvit 
you  told  me  before  you  left  this,  that  you  saw  acoming.  I  did  not  then  indeed 
see  so  far  ;  but  not  to  say  any  more  on  the  matter,  I  obey  His  Majesty's  com- 
mands, in  assuring  you  of  many  thanks  and  compliments  in  his  toame.  Bis 
Majesty  took  notice  of  what  you  say  of  Lord  D— - — ^h.  As  there  is  a  report 
generally  spread  at  present,  but  I  am  persuaded  without  foundation,  that  the 
Prince  has  declared  himself  Protestant :  the  first  rise  of  it,  by  what  I  can  learn, 
came  from  what  it  is  pretended  that  Lord  should  have  said  in  the  South  of 
France.  If  he  had  ever  he  had  done,  he  certainly,  since  he  spoke  with  such  free- 
dom and  openness  to  you,  could  not  have  missed  to  mention  to  me,  which  maizes 
me  rather  conclude  that  all  that  is  said  is  mere  invention  and  a  story. 


No.  CCXLVII. 

Extract  of  a  Letter, — Mr  William  Hay  to  Mr  Edgar. 

S£N8,  October,  1752. 

"What  you  mention  concerning  Lord  D ^h,  I  must  inform  you,  that  while 

nere  he  did  communicate  to  me  and  some  others  here  of  the  Princess  bavicg 
declared  himself  a  Protestant,  and  exprest  himself  that  it  was  the  best  and  hap- 
piest thing  he  could  have  done  in  regard  to  his  interest  in  England,  for  tbejr 
could  not  have  any  objection  against  him,  and  it  would  temove  all  their  fean 
and  apprehensions  by  such  a  change.  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  him  if  his  ati 
thority  was  well  founded.    He  then  acquainted  me  he  had  a  letter  before  be 
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left  the  south  of  Frmnct,  from  Sir  James  Harriogtoo,  infonDiog  bis  Lop.  of  this 
charge,  and  that  he  might  depend  upon  it,  for  be  bad  autbori^  to  dedare  the 
nine  to  all  his  frieiMis  and  wellwiaben^  so  that  bis  LoP^^  might  do  the  samo  to 
joe.  This  seems,  aa  Sir  James  was  authorised  by  the  Priuoe  biomelC  As  I 
aare  not  the  honor  to  know  Sir  James  perwnally,  I  can  say  no  Ihftber  as  to  the 
vemci^  of  the  matter  of  fiict  i  but  as  I  then  gave  my  opinion,  I  could  not  see 
the  immediate  cause  for  the  Prioce's  taking  such  a  step  in  his  present  situation 
without  some  lucky  event  happening  whereby  be  could  propose  sucoen«  I  laid 
to  little  stress  on  this  afbir,  that  I  do  not  care  to  write  reports  at  random,  and 
that  even  I  desired  the  gentlemen  here  not  to  mention  any  thing  of  it  in  their 
letters  to  any  of  their  acquaintances,  for  if  Sir  James  bad  any  such  authority, 
it  was  to  be  propagated  through  Engbnd,  as  it  was  mere  chance  that  we  knew 
of  it  This  is  the  whole  nutter  of  this  aflair ;  but  since  that  time  I  have  heard 
from  Paris  from  other  hands,  and  that  Sir  James  is  the  author.  The  Lady 
!>-< — h  is  a  most  zealous  smart  woman.  At  their  leaving  tbb  I  bad  by  me 
tome  of  the  Prince's  hair,  which  I  presented,  and  was  received  with  great  thanks^ 
and  told  me  she  now  was  sure  that  it  was  the  true,  and  would  regale  S  or  4  of 
Let  acquaintances,  and  each  of  them  set  in  heart-form  encircled  with  diamonds. 


•No.  CCXLVIIL 

Cardinal  York  to  the  Chevalier  de  Si  Oearge, 

BOLOONA,  Oe«o6«r  y«  S6M,  1753. 
Sir, 

Thb  paternal  and  tender  eipremions  made  me  by  Monsignor  Lascarit 
in  your  Majesty's  name,  encourage  me  and  oblige  me  to  express  myself  to  your 
Majesty  the  sense  of  my  gratitude,  together  with  the  amurance  of  the  profound 
and  dutiful  respect  I  profess  to  your  person.    I  beg  your  Majesty  to  believe  I 
have  been  truly  sorry  for  whatever  displeasure  you  may  have  had  occasion,  by 
my  absence  from  Rome,  which  absence  has  never  proceeded  from  the  least  want 
of  tliat  respect  I  owe  to  you ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  just  and  reasonable 
auxiety  of  not  losing  your  good  graces.    WhoUy,  however,  confiding  at  present 
00  the  tender  expressions  I  find  in  Mr  Lascaris's  letter,  I  shall  dispose  my  re- 
turn, after  having  complied  with  some  necessary  acts  of  attention  with  the  Car- 
dinals of  this  neighbourhood,  and  particularly  with  Cardinal  Crescensi,  having 
engaged  myself  with  him  in  the  time  he  was  here  to  see  me  to  pass  some  days 
with  him  at  Ferrara.    I  hope  your  Majesty  will  not  doubt  of  the  comfort  and 
•atis&ction  I  shall  have  to  find  at  your  feet,  and  most  humbly  beg  your  blesa-^ 
iog*    I  remain,  with  the  utmost  respect. 

Your  most  dutiful  son, 

Hbnrt  Casoinal. 


No.  CCXLIX. 

Amwer  by  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  the  foregoing, 

Rome,  November  \tit  1762,   . 

It  is  very  true,  my  dear  Son,  that  your  leaving  me  has  been  a  subject  of  grief 
Md  affliction  to  me  chiefly  on  your  account  for  these  four  months  past,  so  that 
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yo«  may  easily  imagine  with  what  satisfaction  I  perused  your  letter  of  the  25tli 
October.  I  am  sensible  your  absence  was  the  effect  of  ill  advice  f  but  I  have  the 
comfort  to  see  that  your  return  is  your  own  work  alone.  Return*  therefiire^  aiy 
dear  child,  Without  delay,  and  with  all  confidence,  into  the  arsss  of  a  teilder  fi^ 
ther  tod  true  friend*  who  will  forget  what  is  past,  and  who  will  be»  as  he  hsi 
always  been,  wholly  taken  up  with  whatever  may  contribate  to  yvmr  re^  good 
and  satisfaction.  I  beseech  God  to  bless  you,  and  give  you  a  good  joameyi  aod 
tenderly  erabrsce  you,  my  dear  child.* 


♦  No*  CCL- 

Cardinal  York  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

Bologna,  November  ye  Bth,  1761 
Sir, 

I  RBTUBN  your  Majesty  my  most  humble  thanks  for  the  boDor  ofyoar 
letter  of  the  1st  of  this  month,  that  has  been  of  much  comfort  to  me  in  per> 
ceiving  the  goodness  with  which  you  have  received  the  sincere  expressions  of 
my  dutiful  respect  that  were  contained  in  my  last.    For  to  procure  me  as  soon 
as  possible  the  satisfaction  of  finding  me  at  your  feet,  I  shall  part  from  heUce 
Monday  next,  hoping  to  be  with  your  majesty  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  fblZow^* 
ing,  of  which  more  certainly  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  acquaint  your  Majesty 
on  the  road.     I  beg  your  Majesty  to  believe  1  have  an  entire  confidence  in  tbe 
loving  expressions  you  are  so  good  as  to  honour  me  with,  and  most  humbly  beg- 
ging your  blessing,  I  remain  with  the  utmost  respect. 

Your  most  dutiful  Son, 

Hbnry  Cardinal. 


No.  CCLL 

Extract  of  a  Lettery-^^Mr  Edgar  to  Sir  James  Itarrington, 

19M  December,  1762. 

1  obsbrvs  When  you  write  you  were  quite  in  die  dark  as  to  the  Prince.  1 
am  sorty  to  tell  yon  we  are  so  also  here,  only  we  have  beard  fit>m  Paris  and 
Avignon  that  H.  VL  H.  was  in  good  health  the  beginning  of  last  month.  His 
incognito  for  so  long,  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  things  has  ever  happened  is 
the  world. 

•  Tlie  nature  of  the  dispute  between  the  Cardinal  and  his  fitther  is  not  known.  Mr 
Edgar,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Murray,  «  Lord  Dunbar,*'  of  S5th  July,  1762,  thus  alludflt  to 
it : — '<  You  will,  no  doubt,  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  odd  news  from  this  town,  bat  1 
am  discharged  to  write  on  the  sul:j|ect  to  any  Itody,  and  1  wont  say  so  much  to  none  ^ 
what  I  do  here."  And  in  a  letter  to  Lord  George  Murray  of  6th  September,  same  year, 
Edgar  writesy— '*  You  will  no  doubt  havs  heard  of  late  a  good  deal  about  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke ;  that  is  a  subject  I  am  discharged  to  write  upon ;  but  it  is  to  b> 
ho|^  a  litUe  time  and  reflection  will  set  all  things  to  rights  again.** 
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•  No-  CCLII. 

Mr  John  Waten,  Bonier,  Paris,  to  Prince  Charlee,  under  the  name  of 

Mr  John  Douglas. 

TAM19,  Afraths  4tK  176& 
Sib, 

I  &sexivBD  tiie  great  honor  of  jroor  fetter,  dated  on  the  fint  of  feit 

month,  which  I  shall  answer  and  dnrect  by  the  old  my,  ibie^  joor  prvMOC  rigp- 
ing  would  excuse  in  me  a  deriatiou  from  that  rule.    I  have  had  delivered  unto 
me  in  the  presence  of  the  Bearer  a  strong  deal  box  with  the  key  of  St,  in  which 
box  are  the  following  things :— 
One  wooden  casette  of  idltid  work  lockt,  and  the  contents  of  it  unknown 

to  me. 
One  small  empty  writing  desk. 

One  little  round  deal  box  containing  printed  papers,  Ac 
Two  small  packets  of  papers  sealed  up  and  indorsed  by  your  own  hand,  all 
which  I  shall  keep  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention  in  my  closet,  where  not 
a  soul  goes  into  but  myself:  the  chest  of  books  wiU  be  sent  to  me  I  believe  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after ;  said  things  to  be  disposed  of  only  by  such  orders  as  I 
may  hereafter  receive  from  yourMlf.  You  can  see  by  what  I  mentioned  of  the 
above  parUculars,  if  all  be  right ;  what  you  nud  in  your  letter  of  two  boxes  I 
was  to  receive  made  me  more  precise  in  the  account  I  give  you. 

Nothing  in  the  world.  Sir,  can  flatter  me  more  than  the  assurance  of  your 
friendship.  The  attempts  my  ambition  sliall  always  excite  me  for  the  deserving 
of  such  a  great  honour,  will  be  the  moments  of  my  life  the  most  agreeably  em« 
p\oyed,  for  give  roe  leave  to  say,  Sir,  that  the  poor  old  man  is  no  more.  He  has 
left  me  a  true  heir  of  his  great  zeal,  hb  veneration,  his  love  and  fidelity  for  you : 
^t  is  a  sally  I  was  not  master  to  command,  forgive  me  pray  saying  so  much. 

Sir,  &C. 

John  Waters. 


•  No.  CCLIII. 

John  Cameron  ofLochiel  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

Mat  it  pleass  your  Majesty, 

As  your  Majesty's  enemies  have  taken  possession  of  my  estate  in  Scot^ 
land,  and  since  I  have  nothing  to  depend  upon  in  that  country  till  it  please  Ood 
to  restore  the  royall  family,  I  have  now  no  resource  but  to  push  my  fortune  in 
the  French  service.  1  have  been  a  Captain  since  the  year  1747,  and  am  told, 
that,  upon  proper  application,  I  might  obtain  a  Coloners  Brevet,  especially  as 
the  recommendation  of  his  Royall  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  gave  my  Fa- 
ther, has  made  our  family  and  their  sufferings  known  to  them.  If  your  Bf^  esty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  write  in  my  favour,  I'm  hopeful  it  will  liave  the 
desired  success.    I  beg  your  Majesty  will  pardon  this  freedoia. 

lam, 
May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

Your  Majesty's  most  faithliil  subject  and  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

LOCHIEL. 
PaEIS,  AprU  the  27M,  176a 
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No.  CCLIV. 

CommiuioHt — Prince  Charles  to.  Colonel  Goring* 

I  HBEBBT  order  Colonell  Goring  to  repair  to  Paris,  and  tliere  to  deliver  to 
Lord  M.  ye  Paiper  here  enclosed,  at  ye  same  time  expressing  to  him  hoM  sen- 
sible I  am  of  his  friendship  and  attachment,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  and  wish 
only  to  have  an  occasion  of  proving  it  effectually. 

C.  P.  R. 
refUijMfy,  1753. 

On  the  same  piece  of  paper  is  the  following : — 
I  desire  my  friend,  that  lias  twenty  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  my  service,  to 
give  ye  Bearer,  Colonell  Goring,  whatever  you  and  he  thinks  necessary  for  my 
service. 


No.  CCLV. 

Extract  of  a  Letter, -^the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Lord  George  Murray, 

9thJufys  1759. 

I  TAKE  very  kindly  of  you  the  offer  of  service  you  make  me  on  the  oc- 
casion of  your  two  friends  returning  home  again ;  but  I  shall  say  nothing  in 
return  to  it,  but  my  hearty  wishes  for  their  welfare  and  compliments  to  them, 
for  I  am  an  enUre  stranger  to  all  the  Prince's  affairs,  and  do  not  so  much  as 
know  where  he  is,  so  that  it  would  be  very  imprudent  in  me  to  take  any  step 
in  such  matters  for  fear  of  doing  more  hurt  than  good,  and  I  can  only  pray  and 
wish  that  he  may  be  well  directed.  I  am  stranger  in  particular  also  to  the  mo- 
tives which  carried  poor  Archibald  Cameron  into  Scotland ;  but  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  his  hard  fate  gives  me  the  more  concern,  that  I  own  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  English  Government  would  have  carried  their 
rigour  so  fiir. 


•  No.  CGLVI. 

Mr  Edgar  to  Prince  Charlesi 


Sir, 


Rome,  Jvly  10<A»  175& 


I  HAD  tlie  honor  to  write  you  the  19th  December  last  by  the  king's 
directions,  which  I  hope  has  gone  safe  to  your  hands.  As  there  happens  news 
subject  of  great  cliarity  to  write  you,  and  having  still  no  other  way  Uian  by  you 
to  mention  it  to  the  Prince,  I  b^  you  would  let  H.  R.  H.  know  as  soon  as 
you  can,  tliat  the  king  is  persuaded  he  would  be  very  much  concerned  for  poor 
Archibald  Cameron's  untimely  and  cruel  death,  and  for  the  forlorn  condition  bis 
wife  and  7  children  are  left  in,  especially  since  the  appointments  of  a  Spanish 
Colonel,  in  consequence  of  a  commission  H.  R.  H.  obtained  when  he  was  at 
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Madrid,  for  Archy,  now  fiiUs.  It  was  a  long  while  before  H.  M.  could,  by  fre- 
'quent  and  strong  recommendation,  bring  the  Court  of  Spain  to  begin  the  pay- 
ment of  these  appointments.  Archy^  fiunily  needs  now  the  continuance  of  it 
more  than  ever.  The  king,  therefore,  designs  to  recommend  it  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  to  renew  the  commission  of  Colonel  to  Cameron's 
ddest  son,  and  that  the  appointments  of  it  should  be  paid  at  Pkris,  or  to  give 
an  equivalent  pension  to  his  mother  to  be  paid  at  the  same  place.  But  as  H. 
BI.  foresees  that  this  b  a  grace  that  will  be  very  hard  to  be  obtained,  be  thinks, 
that  as  the  first  favor  was  granted  to  the  Prince,  H.  R.  H.  would  write  to  him  a 
few  lines  in  French,  such  as  he  may  send  to  the  Court  of  Spain  in  reooamend- 
ing  also  the  afiair  in  H.  R.  H.'s  name,  that  if  any  thing  could  do,  mi^t  prevail 
-on  that  Court  to  grant  the  charity  so  much  wanted  for  poor  Aidiy'k  Family, 
when  you  inform  the  Prince  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  I  humbly  be&  dec 

If  the  Prince  should  think  fit  to  write,  as  is  proposed,  it  will  be  charity  to 
do  it  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  the  king,  in  expectation  of  his  letter,  will  wait  10 
or  12  weeks  before  he  recommends  the  aflkir  in  question  to  the  Court  of  Spain. 


No.  CCLVII. 

Prince  Charle$  to  Lard  MarUchdL 

Ti  5<A  Sq>tember,  1759. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  heard  with  concern  the  illness  of  Mr  Goring,  which  has  obliged 
him  to  quit  Paris  for  some  time,  that  has  engaged  me  to  send  you  Beson  (he  is  a 
little  man,  that  you  have  seen  already)  he  can  safely  conduct  to  me  any  person 
you  might  think  proper  to  send  me.  Iff  ye  person  I  expect  is  not  yet  come  to 
you,  or  that  you  have  nothing  at  present  to  communicate  to  me,  Beson  wiU  leave 
you  his  address,  which  will  be  the  readiest  way  of  coming  at  me.  I  hope,  dear 
friend,  you  are  persuaded  of  my  way  of  thinking,  and  how  glad  I  would  be 
to  have  an  occasion  of  proving  it  to  you  effectually.  Remaining  your  sincere 
friend.     My  health  is  perfect 


No.  CCLVIII. 

4 

Note  of  instructions  by  Prince  Charles  to  his  servant  Beson, 

Ye  &th  Septmiber,  1768. 

Beson  is  to  go  without  los  of  time  to  P.,  there  to  see  nobody  but  Lord  Mar^ 
ischal,  and  receive  from  him  his  orders.  He  may  let  no  my  sentiments.  1.  I 
will  netheir  leave  this  place,  or  quit  ye  D.  2d.  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  any 
R.  or  P.  3.  I  never  will  go  to  Paris  or  any  of  the  French  dominions.  Beson 
is  to  say  be  has  come  from  London  for  to  see  to  gaet  money,  not  to  look  on  what 
Lord  M.  has,  as  I  sliall  want  some  soon  for  severall  things,  so  that  I  wish  there 
were  some  £  got  ready  for  the  first  occasion.  K.  said  ye  D.  has  5  h.  P.  be- 
sides a  T,  that  the  Prefect  said  he  might  gaet     But  nobody  wou'd  see  or  hear 
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BcMMi  ftt  L  being  friteoed  at  their  shadow,    BesoD  can  make  many  coini 

Awn  ae  to  ye  O.  liaia,  and  desir  her  to  get  horn  Mr  Gaapbell  ny-doble  diere. 


•No.  CCLIX. 

f 

Ewtract  €fa  Letter, — Roberfim  9f  StrouxtM  to  Mr  Edgar, 

Biiira  mder  a  neceasitj  of  addressing  my  Royal  Master  by  the  indoaed,  it 
would  be  proper  that  H.  M.  had,  at  the  same  time,  an  idea  of  my  situation  and 
the  present  circumslanoes  that  have  brought  it  about  s  but  the  facta  I  propote 
to  touch  upon,  tho*  in  as  few  words  as  1  can,  would  swell  my  letter  to  the  King 
beyond  due  bounds.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  beg  you  may  be  so  good  as  oommunicale 
them  to  H.  M.  when  a  fit  opportunity  offers. 

In  1744,  before  my  predeoessor*s  death,  I  was  advised  to  lose  no  time  in  en- 
deayouring  to  secure  my  right  to  the  Estate  and  Reputation  of  the  Family  of 
Strowan,  as  many  rubs  were  UIlo  to  be  thrown  in  my  way,  tho'  I  was  the  un- 
doubted heir-male  of  that  Family,  and  heir  of  all  the  titles  by  which  the  Estate 
was  held  of  the  Crown  from  the  beginning,  for  by  the  iniquitous  forfeitures  in 
1690  and  1715,  our  Family  held  the  Estate  only  by  a  Grant  to  StrowaD*s  sister 
in  1723,  which  grant  she  transferred  to  Trustees  for  her  Brother  in  liferent,  and 
in  reversion  to  me  as  the  next  heir-male  of  the  Family ;  but  this  grant  was 
judged  too  precarious  a  foundation,  and  therefore  the  friends  of  our  Family 
push*d  their  interest  so  for,  that  my  affoir  was  soon  brought  to  a  conclusion,  still 
reserving  the  liferent  of  the  whole  to  Strowan  as  justly  bis  due,  and  my  Charter 
was  ready  to  pass  the  seaUs  when  H.  R.  H.  arrived  in  Scotland.   This  I  obtained 
I  thank  God,  without  the  least  complaint  with  the  prevailing  measures  ^  so  for 
from  it  that  in  May  1745,  when  the  Hanoverian  Government  formed  a  scheme  oi 
hooking  all  the  Highland  chieftains  into  their  military  service,  I  had  a  commis- 
sion sent  me,  with  assurances  from  Argyle  of  further  preferments,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  Government.*     I  had  the  happiness  to  resist  all  the  argu- 
ments and  persuasions  of  those  very  persons  on  whom  my  other  affairs  much 
depended.    This  refusal  was  afterward  used  as  an  argument  against  me,  as  if  1  ' 
had  been  privy  to  the  Prince's  intention,  tho*  in  reality  I  was  not  in  the  secret. 
Had  the  Prince  landed  in  Scotland  with  a  powerful  army,  any  little  service  I  could 
have  done  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  indeed  nobody  expected  I  should 
have  joined,  as  I  laboured  at  that  time,  and  some  years  after,  under  an  ailment  that 
made  me  quite  unfit  for  the  field,  nor  was  I  then  at  the  head  of  the  clan  ;  but 
as  I  saw  the  Prince's  real  person  engaged,  and  other  gloomy  circumstances,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  use  the  little  influence  I  had  amongst  my  Friends  and 
countrymen.    Accordingly,  just  as  the  Prince  was  ready  to  march  for  England, 
I  had  a  commission  from  the  Duke  of  Athole  to  raise  a  Regiment,  with  blank 
commissions  for  other  officers,  which  I  had  difficulty  to  fill,  as  the  best  people  of 
my  name  and  friends  were  already  with  H.  R.  H. ;  to  post  in  Athole  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  many  respects,  particularly  to  favour  the  march  of  our  friends, 
who  often  came  to  us  in  small  bodies,  almost  without  arms  or  money,  and  con- 

•  In  a  letter  to  Robertson  of  B.airfetly,  iSih  September,  1763,  he  says  lie  was  offered 
a  Lieutenant's  oommieslon  in  Lord  Loudon's  Regiment,  with  an  apoloey  fh)m  Anryl* 
'» to  your  friemrthe  Duke,  telling  him  he  had  net  heanl  of  me  tiil  the  eompanSes  Im 
given,  and  aMuring  him  I  ^oa)d  have  the  first  that  feU  vacant  in  the  ReffimaAt."  U« 
says  he  was  40  years  of  age.  ^ 
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9equently  must  have  staid  at  home  were  that  pott  in  tlie  haodi  of  the  eDem5 
I  was  ever  apprehensive  of  the  Prioce's  finding  a  retreat  difficult  in  CMe  of  any 
oaisfbrtune  in  England,  if  our  enemies  at  Inverness  should  join  those  at  Stirling ; 
to  preTent  this  intention  was  the  main  point  I  had  in  view.  How  fiv  this  cau- 
tion mras  necessary,  and  how  far  we  did  our  duty,  time  and  impartial  judgement 
wiU  determine. 

I  escaped  the  Bill  of  attainder,  but  was  excepted  by  name  in  their  pretended 
act  of  indemnity,  and  what  they  call  a  BiUa  Vera  was  found  against  me  in  1748 : 
how^ever,  as  my  predecessor,  the  late  Strowan,  was  very  old  and  infirm,  and  that 
my  title  to  the  estate  was  still  good,  I  was  advised  to  skulk  at  home,  that  I  might 
be  at  hand  to  advise  with  my  friends  about  possessing  the  estate,  in  the  event  of 
Strowan's  death,  which  happened  in  1749. 

Upon  this  I  ordered  my  wife  and  children  to  repair  to  Carie,  and  possess  a 
little  Hutt  that  was  built  after  the  burning  in  1746.     The  tenants  of  the  estate 
alvrise  attach*d  to  their  lawfull  masters,  received  them  with  open  arms,  and 
cheerfully  paid  their  rents  to  the  Trustees  approved  by  me.    This  was  galling 
to  the  ministry,  ever  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  all  the  ancient  Higliland 
families,  and  a  Scots  lawyer,  who  was  alwise  in  the  secret  of  my  affairs,  made  a 
merit  of  discovering  the  only  method  by  which  they  could  ruin  my  Family,  that 
is,  by  the  extraordinary  step  of  revoking  the  grant  above-mentioned,  and  by 
which  I  held  the  estate.     However,  my  friends  struggled  for  sometime  upon  tlie 
score  of  old  apprissings,  and  raised  a  2d  year's  rent ;  but  all  was  overruled,  and 
the  Trustees  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  2d  year's  rent.    Sentence  after  sen- 
tence was  past  against  them,  and  even  my  wife  and  children  were  tlireatened 
with  military  execution,  if  they  remained  any  where  upon  the  ground  of  the 
estate  beyond  the  time  limited  :  they  were  obliged  to  yield,  not  knowing  where 
to  put  their  heads. 

All  imaginable  tare  has  been  taken  that  no  man  who  had  the  least  con- 
nexion with  my  family  should  have  any  share  in  the  management  of  the  estate, 
lest  some  part  of  the  profits  should  drop  to  me.  Some  of  my  friends  offered  the 
highest  rents  for  my  fir-woods,  but  were  rejected :  in  short,  nothibg  was  ne- 
glected that  could  possibly  contribute  to  deprive  me  and  mine  of  common  sub- 
sistences. At  length,  my  funds  being  exhausted,  and  my  person  hunted  as  a 
fox,  I  had  no  resource  at  home. 

I  arrived,  with  my  wife  and  children,  at  P&ris  13  days  ago,  after  tedious  and 
expensive  travelling  by  sea  and  land,  and  this  moment  I  possess  39  Louis,  which 
is  all  I  can  command  at  home  or  abroad,  for  subsistence  to  my  Family,  and  the 
education  of  2  sons  and  2  daughters. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  troubled  you  here  with  many  circumstances  that  might  be 
let  alone ;  but  whatever  makes  impression  upon  ourselves  we  are  apt  to  com- 
municate. It  is  a  weakness  most  men  are  subject  to,  and  the  source  of  much 
impertinence  both  in  writing  and  in  conversation  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
a  well-meaning  Scotsman,  that  has  been  long  out  of  the  world,  and  who  is,  witti 
much  respect,  &c. 

Robertson  of  Strowan, 
MONTBEUIL,  2d^A  Septemher,  1753. 

My  sheet  did  not  admit  of  mentioning  my  Father's  wounds,  imprisonment, 
and  banishment  in  1715,  and  the  loss  of  his  beloved  brother,  who  was  cruelly 
butchered  in  calm  blood  at  Prestoun.  I  might  likewise  mention  that  my  family, 
at  the  head  of  the  Athole  men,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the 
royal  cause,  under  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  Scotland.     It  is  plain, 

IV.  P 
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from  original  commissions  in  my  possession,  that  my  great-grand  uncle,  then  at 
the  head  of  our  fiimily,  in  the  minority  of  his  nephew,  commanded  all  the  AthoJe 
men,  and  how  he  behaved  in  that  station  the  King's  letter  of  thanks  to  hino, 
dated  at  Cbantilly  in  1658,  will  evince.  The  original  letter  does  so  much  bon- 
our  to  the  &mily  that  it  is  still  preserved.  In  short,  all  our  cliarters  are  prools 
of  our  duty  and  loyalty  to  the  royal  family.  As  for  me  1  was  bom  in  the  dregs 
of  time,  but,  thank  Ood,  my  heart  is  sound. 

D.  R.  ofStrowan. 


•No.  CCLX. 

The  same  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

SiBB, 

I  KNOW  that  your  Majesty  is  so  deeply  affected  with  the  distress 
and  uuhappiness  of  your  subjects  in  general,  but  more  especially  the  few  who 
have  persbted  in  their  duty  and  loyalty  to  your  Majesty ;  and  I  must  conclude 
that  every  new  instance  of  this  kind  raises  concern  afresh  in  your  Majesty's 
royal  breast.  From  this  consideration  it  is  with  great  reluctancy  I  presume  to 
advise  your  Majesty  upon  the  present  occasion;  but  as  I  have  no  resource, 
under  Heaven,  for  the  subsistence  of  my  Family,  and  the  education  of  my  chil- 
dren, but  yr  M.'s  wisdom  and  influence,  I  am  obliged  to  use  this  perhaps  too 
presumptuous  method  of  applying  directly  to  y'  M.'8  fatherly  goodness. 

Sire,  I  thank  my  God  my  family,  and  I  may  almost  say  all  its  branches,  were 
ever  allowed  to  be  loyal  and  honest,  and  the  heads  of  it,  without  excepting  one^ 
alwise  ready  when  yr  M.  and  your  royal  ancestors  had  use  for  their  service, 
from  King  Robert  the  1st  downwards,  always  suffering  or  prospering  with 
their  royal  Masters. 

When  y'  M.  suffers  we  have  the  less  reason  to  consider  ourselves  :  it  is  true 
the  situation  of  me  and  other  gentlemen  seems  grievous  at  present,  yet  I  cannot 
help  looking  upon  our  banishment  as  a  particular  act  of  Providence  for  pre- 
serving a  race  of  Scotsmen  from  the  corruption  with  which  our  country  is  over- 
run at  present* — a  race  who  may  sometime  be  fit  instruments  in  y^"  M.'s  liand 
for  reforming  the  manners  of  your  unhappy  people,  who,  tho'  they  now  seem 
generally  sensible  of  their  misery,  and  the  errors  of  themselves  and  their  fore- 
fathers, yet  have  neither  the  virtue  or  courage  to  shake  off*  their  chains. 

That  it  may  please  God  to  preserve  yr  M.  and  your  royal  offspring,  and  make 
you  happy  in  a  throne  of  justice  and  mercy ;  for  the  reclaiming  of  these  degen- 
erate kingdoms,  is  alwise  my  sincere  prayer. 

I  am,  with  all  duty  and  submission,  Sire, 
One  of  your  Majesty's  loyal  and  most  devoted  and  disinterested  , 

subjects,  and  servants* 

Robertson  of  Strowan, 

MONTUEUIL,  near  PersaiUeBt      > 
Septemlitr  29/A,   1 753.  { 
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No.  CCLXI. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  io  Mr  John  Ormme. 

I  ascBivKD  last  week  your  letter  of  the  13tb  August,  which  I  have  already 

burnt  according  to  your  desire,  and  I  take  the  contents  of  it  the  more  kindly  as 

you  know  that  I  was  glad  to  be  informed  of  several  fiicts  you  mention,  altbo'  at 

present  they  give  me  no  particular  light  as  to  the  Prince's  present  situation.     All 

I  know  13  that  I  am  entire  stranger  to  all  hb  affiiirs  and  all  that  relates  to  him, 

and  I  should  not  so  much  as  know  he  were  alive  did  I  not  hear  from  second 

and  third  hands  that  those  who  have  the  same  share  in  his  confidence  say  he  is 

in  good  health  ;  for  it  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  he  has  writ  at  all  here. 

I  cannot  therefore  so  much  as  guess  how  long  my  own  obscurity  and  his  incog« 

nito  will  last,  and  all  I  can  do  for  him  at  present  is  to  recommend  him  to  God, 

and  to  wish  and  pray  tliat  he  may  be  well-advised,  at  least  for  the  future ;  for  I 

cannot  suppose  ihe  case  of  his  acting  entirely  of  hu  own  head,  and  conclude,  I 

think  with  some  reason,  that  he  has  all  along  received  both  money  and  advice 

from  England,  tho'  I  own  I  am  in  great  doubt  and  fear  as  to  the  sincerity  and  zeal 

of  such  counsellors.    As  to  the  promise  of  a  pension  you  have  under  the  Prince^ 

hand,  it  could  do  good  to  nobody  to  burn  it,  and  it  may  be  of  use  to  you  here* 

after, — so  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  encourage  you  to  destroy  it 


No.  CCLXII. 

Prince  Charles  to  Colonel  Goring,  from  a  draught  in  the  Prince* »  hand, 

re  12th  Novtmber,  175a 
Colonel  OoriDg^ 

Sir, 

Mt  last  to  you  without  date  was  of  the  Sd  current,  and  another 
one  by  the  post  of  this  same  day.  My  situation  is  such  at  present  that  it  makes 
me  resolved  to  know  from  such  as  profess  to  be  my  friends  what  I  am  to  depend 
on.  I  hereby  discard  Duinon,  as  I  have  neither  money  or  interest  to  employ 
Btrangers  any  more.  I  send  you  here  two  lines  in  French  for  you  to  shew  him, 
^d  so  I  remain  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

John  Douglas. 

The  bearer,  Daniel,  is  charged  absolutely  to  see  nobody  but  such  as  he  has 
letters  for,  and  my  worthy  friend  L<>  M.,  if  he  thinks  it  proper.  You  will  find 
here  one  inclosed  for  him,  which,  if  you  are  not  able  to  deliver  yourself,  yoo 
will  be  pleased  to  make  Daniel  carry  it,  putting  a  cover  over  it. 
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No!    CCLXIII. 

Note  by  the  Prince  to  Dumon. 

Mr  DurooD  aurez  peut  voir  sa  d'avance. 
Li  triste  etat  dans  le  quelle  je  suis  ne  pouvant  pas  secourir  hs  miens* 
encore  moins  des  Etrangeres,  Comme  il  ne  poiivez  pas  1  ignorez.     Je  suis  tres 
surpris  de  la  permission  qu*il  m'avez  demand^  h.  se  marier  sans  avoir  des  fonds 
et  etant  plus  facli^  que  je  suis  oblige,  &c. 


No.  CCLXIV. 

Prince  Charles  to  Coionei  Goring,  from  a  draught  in  Charles*8  hand. 

To  Goriog.  I2ih  Navtmber,  M&^ 

Sir, 

I  have  wrote  to  Avignon  for  to  discard  all  my  Papist  servants. 
Be  pleased  to  write  to  Mr  John  Stuard^  to  know  from  him  if  my  orders  are 
executed,  I  shall  still  maintain  y^  two  gentlemen  and  ally*  Protestant  servants 
on  the  same  footing  as  usual.  My  mistress  has  behaved  so  unworthily  that 
she  has  put  me  out  of  patience,  and,  as  she  is  a  Papist  too,  I  discard  her 
also  III* 

P.  S.  to  Goring— 12fA  November,  1753. 

She  told  me  she  had  friends  that  would  maintain  her,  so  that,  after  such 
a  declaration,  cmd  other  impertinencies,  makes  me  abandon  her.  I  hereby 
desire  you  to  find  out  who  her  friends  are,  that  she  may  be  delivered  into  their 
hands,  Daniel  is  charged  to  conduct  her  to  Paris,  *  I  remain  anew  your 
sincere  friend, 

John  Douglas. 

On  the  slip  on  which  the  preceding  draught  is  written  the  following  also  oc- 
curs : — 

P.  S.  to  Goring**  letter  of  12«A  November,  1753. 

I  have  writ  to  Avignon  to  discard  all  my  Papist  servants,  but  that  I  shall  still 
maintain  y«  two  gentilmen  and  all  y«  Protestant  servants.  Be  pleased  to  write 
to  John  Stuard  (or  make  Morison  do  it)  to  know  from  him  iff  my  orders  are 
executed. 


No.  CCLXV. 

Prince  Charles  to  Messrs  Stafford  and  Sheridan, 


r*12M. 


/  hereby  order  you  to  discard  all  y*  Roman  Catholic  servants  that  are  in 
the  house,  as  I  am  not  able  to  maintain  them  any  more.     Iff  they  go  t^f  Rome 

*  The  words  in  italics  are  luiderscored  in  the  original  draught. 
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and  address  themselves  to  James  Edgar  I  dare  say  tkejf  witt  gaei  breads  I 
shall  send  in  a  month  or  to  new  suplise  for  you  and  all  y«  servants  thai  are 
Protestants.*     My  health  is  good,  and  so  remain  your  sincere  friend, 

J.   DoVOLAt. 


No.  CCLXVI. 

Prince  Charles  to  Mr  George  Woulfe^  ccmm  to  Waters  the  BatUter. 

\^ih  Nooembtr,  17&9. 

I  RBCKivED  yours  of  the  28th  S^temher,  and  find  by  it  you  have  100  Itad'ois 
at  my  disposal.  Be  pleased  to  make  my  kind  compliments  to  the  person  that 
delivered  it,  and  desire  him  to  make  my  kind  thanks  to  the  person  it  conies 
from. 


♦No.  CCLXVII. 

Mr  Ludovich  Cameron  of  Torcastle  to  Prince  Charles. 

Mat  it  fleasb  toue  Rotal  Highness, 

I  WOULD  uot  have  troubled  your  Highness  with  these  lines  if  I 

did  not  think  my  honour  was  engaged  to  clear  myself  of  an  imputation  which 

has  prevailed  too  much  among  my  countrymen,  and  1  am  afraid  may  have  made 

some  impression  on  the  generous  mind  of  your  Royal  Highness.    My  nephew. 

Doctor  Cameron,  had  the  misfortune  to  take  away  a  round  summ  of  your  High* 

ness's  money,  and  I  was  told  lately  that  it  was  thought  I  should  have  shared 

with  him  in  that  base  and  mean  undertaking.    I  declare,  on  my  honour  and 

conscience,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  taking  of  that  money  until  he  told  it 

himself  at  Rome,  where  I  happened  to  be  at  the  time,  and  that  I  never  touched 

one  farthing  of  it,  nor  ever  will,  having  been  mostly  ignorant  of  the  Doctor's 

proceedings,  he  never  consulting  me  about  any  thing  he  undertook  since  we 

first  came  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Tour  Royal  Highness  may  remember,  that,  afler  the  battle  of  Prestonpans, 
you  ordered  me  up  to  the  Highlands  to  recruit,  and  that  I  brought  a  reinforce- 
ment of  450  men  from  Lochaber  to  Perth  at  my  own  expenses,  whom  you  was 
pleased  to  review  at  the  house  of  Bannockburn  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Falkirk  ;  the  expense  of  which  service  amounted  to  about  J6300,  having  been 
25  days  on  the  road  with  the  said  reinforcement  on  account  of  the  bad  weather, 
as  your  Royal  Highness  may  see  by  the  paper  here  inclosed ;  and  I  never  askt 
or  received  a  penny  of  pay  for  myself  from  the  time  the  Royal  standard  was 
displayed  until  our  unhappy  dispersion  after  the  affair  of  Culloden. 

Secretary  Murray  advanced  me,  on  the  occasion  of  going  to  bring  out  that 
reinforcement,  j840.  I  received  from  my  nephew,  Lochiel,  a  little  more  than 
^100  in  part  of  reimbursement  for  the  said  service;  as  likewise  about  £12  from 

*  The  words  in  italics  are  scored  through  in  the  original  draught.  It  is  probable  that 
the  necessities  of  Charles  alone  forced  him  thus  to  act,  and  that  ho  dismissed  his  Roman 
Catholic  seivants  from  an  idea  that  they  would  be  provided  for  hy  his  father. 
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the  Laird  of  Cask  at  Perth.  I  received  also  from  my  nephew,  Cluny  Macpher- 
soD,  £150,  in  order  to  support  my  wife  and  Family  while  I  was  obliged  to  skulk 
in  tlie  Highlands,  the  ennemy  having  plundered  them  of  all»  and  to  bear  my 
diarges  to  France,  so  that  your  Royal  Highness  may  see  there  is  more  owing 
me  than  I  have  received. 

I  most  humbly  beg  of  your  Royal  Highness  to  believe  that  I  don't  mention 
these  things  with  any  intention  of  forming  a  demand,  but  only  out  of  anxiety 
to  clear  myself  of  aspersions  which  my  conduct  noways  deserves  ;  being  always 
proud  and  ready  to  serve  your  Royal  Highness  whenever  yoii  are  pleased  to 
command  me,  and  God  send  soon  a  good  occasion.  I  can  likewise  answer  for 
the  readyness  of  the  remains  of  the  clan,  according  to  the  late  accounts  I  have 
had  from  Scotland.  I  have  tlie  honour  to  remain,  with  utmost  zeal  and  invio* 
lable  attachment. 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 
Your  Highness's  most  humble,  obedient,  and  devoted 

servant, 

L.  Camebon 
Pabis,  November  21<f,  1753. 


•No.  CCLXVIII. 


Extract  of  a  Letter, — Mrs  Dr  Cameron  to  Mr  Edgar, 


Paris,  January  25<A,  1754. 

I  saw  your  good  friend  Balhaldie  some  days  ago.     I  was  telling  him  what 
character  I  heard  of  young  Glengary  in  England,  and  particularly  that  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochnell  told  me,  and  others  whom  he  could  trust,  iiiat 
in  the  year  1748  or  49,  I  don't  remember  which,  as  he,  Sir  Duncan,  was  going 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr  Henry  Pelham,  brotlier  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  Secretary  of  State,  called  on  him,  and  asked  if  he  knew  Glen- 
gary.   Sir  Duncan  answered  he  knew  the  old  man  but  not  the  young.     Pelham 
replied,  that  it  was  young  Glengary  he  spoke  of;  for  that  he  came  to  him  offer- 
ing his  most  faithful  and  zealous  service  to  the  Government  in  any  shape  they 
thought  proper,  as  he  came  from  feeling  the  folly  of  any  further  concern  with 
the  ungrateful  family  of  Stuart,  to  whom  he  and  his  family  had  been  too  long 
attached,  to  the  absolute  ruin  of  themselves  and  country.     Balhaldie  asked  me 
if  I  had  informed  his  Majesty  of  this  by  you.     I  told  him  I  was  afraid  it  wou\d 
be  thought  malice  in  me  to  do  it :  he  said  that  gratitude,  had  I  no  sense  of 
duty,  required  a  better  return  than  to  leave  his  Majesty  ignorant  of  what  con- 
cerned him  and  family  so  near,  and  that  we  ought  to  leave  it  to  his  Majesty  to 
judge  and  make  use  of  the  information  as  he  thought  proper ;  but  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  nothing  concerned  him,  for  which  reason  I 
have  now  given  you  the  trouble  of  what  is  above. 
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•  No.  CCLXIX. 

Prince  Charles  to  Mr  Edgar* 

TkM  ^Uk  dtarehy  1754. 
Sir, 

I  AH  extremely  grieved  that  our  master  should  think  that  my 

silence  was  either  neglect  or  want  of  duty  ;  but  in  reality  my  situation  is  such 

that  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  imprecations  against  the  Iktality  of  being  bom  in 

such  a  detestable  age.    There  are  only  two  things  that,  with  all  due  respect, 

that  I  have,  and  shall  always  have,  for  my  Master,  who  is  so  great  a  lover  of 

justice  that  he  will  never  exact  from  me,  and  that  I  can  never  be  capable  to  do. 

These  are  such  things  as  may  be  either  against  my  interest  or  honour.    My  in« 

terest  does  not  imply  any  human  views,  but  only  such  steps  as  can  conduct  to 

the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  country.     The  unworthy  behaviour  of  ceN 

tain  ministers  the  10th  December,  1748,  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  settling 

any  where  without  honor  or  interest  being  at  stake,  and  were  it  even  possible 

for  me  to  find  a  place  of  abode,  I  think  our  fiimily  have  had  sufferingi  enough 

that  will  always  hinder  me  to  marry  as  long  as  in  misfortune ;  for  that  would 

only  conduce  to  encrease  misery,  or  subject  any  of  the  Family  that  would  hare 

the  spirit  of  their  Father  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel  rather  than  yield  to  a  vile 

ministry.     As  to  any  thing  that  regards  my  effects,  I  never  answered  about  them, 

as  1  am  sure  every  thing  of  that  kind  cannot  ever  be  ill  when  in  the  hands  of 

so  good  a  man.    I  lay  myself  at  my  Master's  feet,  and  desire  you  to  believe  me 

for  ever  your  sincere  friend, 

JoHV  Douglas. 


No.  CCLXX. 

The  same  to  Mr  Campbell,  from  a  draught  in  the  Prince's  hemd» 

r«24<A  March,  1754. 
Ma  Campbell, 

I  HAVE  received  advice  of  the  change  in  the  English  ministry,  and 
shall  not  be  wanting  on  my  side  to  seize  the  advantages  it  seems  to  offer.  I 
expect  the  advice  of  my  friends  upon  it,  and  shall  be  glad  to  procure  you  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  as  I  am  sure  you  have  my  interest  at  heart  and  can  be  of  great 
use  there. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

C.  P. 


*No.  CCLXXL 

Lord  Marischal  to  Prince  Charles, 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honor  of  yours,  and  am  sorry  ydu^  fhad  the  place  of 

your  residence  inconvenient.     Where  to  advise  you  to  retire  from  the  pursuit 
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of  your  creditors  I  am  at  a  loss.  I  told  you  already  id  general  the  places  seemed 
safest,  which  is  the  chief  point ;  hut  to  fix  a  particular  place  is  more  than  I  dare 
venture ;  and  I  must  here  even  demand,  that,  when  you  have  chosen  one  your- 
self, it  may  be  from  me  a  secret, — and  this,  from  several  reasoos,  I  flatter  mysdf 
you  will  find  just.  It  is  of  no  use  I  should  know  it,  it  being  enough  I  Imov 
how  to  address  you  if  any  friend  should  address  himself  to  me.  I  am  in  con- 
stant apprehension  of  your  being  discovered  by  accidents,  by  the  rem»kable 
equ  (part  of  this  word  torn  away  in  the  original)  have  with  you  by  the  different 
persons  in  the  secret.  There  is  a  certain  person  who  may  ask  me  if  I  know 
where  you  are  to  wiiom  I  am  partly  under  an  engagement  to  tell  truth,  and  to 
whom  I  am  particularly  unwilling  to  lye :  therefore  allow  me  again  to  entreat 
that  I  may  know  nothing  of  your  abode.  As  to  the  place  you  now  propose  I 
liad  the  honor  to  tell  you  some  time  sum»  that  I  do  not  think  you  can  be  con- 
cealed in  this  country :  besides  that,  I  think  (if  I  have  been  weli-informed)  you 
lye  under  a  certain  promise  which  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  can  disengage 
you  from,  tho*  I  am  not  qui  to  persuaded  but  your  stay  would  be  winkt  at.  I 
shall  make  no  excuse  for  so  much  perplexity  as  appears  in  what  I  say.  If  I 
knew  an  advice  which  I  thought  safe  and  good  I  would  plainly  tell  and  offer  it 
1  beg  leave  also  to  differ  as  to  the  source  of  your  intelligence.  This  place  cao 
be  at  most  the  canal  or  passage,  and  you  found  elsewhere  a  sure  conveyance.  I 
ask  pardon  for  this  scrawi,  and  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  better  advice,  being  ever 
faithfully  yours. 

(No  Sisnuziure.J 
AprU  l&th,  1764. 


No.  CCLXXII. 


Prince  Charles  to  Lord  Marischai,  from  a  draught  in  Charles's  hand, 
written  at  the  bottom  of  the  foregoing  letter. 

Ye  9th  May,  1754. — L.  M. — Sir,  I  received  yours  of  the  15th  April,  in  an- 
swer to  my  last,  and  as  I  do  not  care  to  ask  a  meeting  with  you  without  tbat 
yoq  or  I  thought  it  absolutely  necessary,  I  chuse  to  send  it  in  writing  by  Doson. 
What  is  your  opinion  about  Lord  Chesterfield  ?  He  is  a  clever  man.  His  re- 
putation is  sud),  the  point  is,  has  he  any  connexion  with  you,  or  with  some  you 
know  of,  think  you  ?  I  can  venture  to  apply  to  him,  I  mean  only  for  myself: 
my  rule  is  never  to  risk  any  body  without  their  consent,  and  myself  neither, 
unless  of  necessity.  I  think  tbat,  without  risk,  it  is  an  impossibility  to  compass 
the  least  ^hing,  much  less  greater.     I  remain  your  sincere  friend. 

Be  pleased  to  burn  this  as  soon  as  read,  and  give  an  answer,  or  a  meeting,  if 
you  think  it  necessary,  by  the  Bearer. 


*  No.  CCLXXIII. 

Lord  Marischai  to  Prince  Charles, 

Paris,  May  18<A,  1754. 
Sir, 

I  AM  honoured  with  yours,  in  which  you  bid  me  name  any  per- 
son for  carr>'ing  of  your  letters,  except  Mr  Goring  or  Mr  Doson :  it  is  wliat  i 
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«liall  never  take  upon  me,  that  I  may  not  expose  you  to  the  danger  of  trusting 
new  folks.     Mr  Goring  is  known  for  a  man  of  honor.     I  must  beg  your  pardon 
in  wliat  you  (say)  of  his  abusing  of  your  situaiionJ^    Had  it  been  as  happy  at 
he  has  yentured  life  to  make  it,  he  neither  would  nor  should  have  thought  him- 
self under  any  obligation  to  suffer  the  usage  he  has  met  with  in  return  to  the 
truth  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  served  you.     The  fidelity  of  both  the  pe» 
sons  to  whom  you  make  eac^tion,  is,  without  dispute,  by  the  plain  proof  of  so 
long  and  so  extraordinary  concealment  of  your  person.  . 
.    My  health  and  my  heart  are  broke  by  age  and  crosses.    I  resolve  to  retire 
from  the  world  and  from  all  affiiirs.    I  never  could  be  of  use  to  you,  but  in  so 
far  as  I  was  directed  by  some  few  honourable  persons,  deservedly  respected  by 
all  who  know  them  :  the  manner  in  which  you  received  lately  a  menage  from 
them,  full  of  zeal  for  your  interest  and  affection  for  your  person,  lias,  I  fear,  put 
an  end  to  that  correspondence,  and,  after  your  threatening  to  pnblbh  their 
names,  from  no  other  provocation  tlian  their  representing  to  you  wliat  they 
judge  for  your  true  interest,  (and  of  which  they  are  without  doubt  tiie  best 
judg^,)  can  I  expose  any  who  may  trust  me  with  their  confidence  to  such  liaz« 
ard.     I  appeal  to  your  owa conscience  (and  I  may  to  the  world)  if  I  can.     I 
here  take  leave  of  politicks,  praying  Ood  he  may  open  your  eyes  to  your  true 
interest,  and  give  you  as  honest  advisers  and  better  received  tlian  those  you  had 
lately,  and  who  are  the  only  witii  whom  1  could  serve  you.    1  have  the  honor 
to  he,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  mo:  humble  and  most  obcdt.  servant, 

^No  Signature,  > 


No.  CCLXXIV. 


Answer  by  Prince  Charles  to  the  foregoingy  from  the  draught  in  his 

own  hand. 

* 

To  L«*  Marischal, 

r«  18<A  May,  1754,  L.  M. 

Sir, 

You  are  the  only  firiend  that  1  know  of  this  side  the  water.  My 
misfortunes  are  so  great  that  they  render  me  really  quite  incapable  of  support- 
ing the  impertinencies  of  low  people.  However,  1  am  so  much  a  countryman 
to  lay  side  any  personal  piques  pro  rem.  But  I  do  not  think  a  Prince  can  (he 
I  am  persuaded,  will  be  able  to  shew  himself  in  his  true  light  one  day).  My 
heart  is  broke  enough  without  that  you  should  finish  it,  your  expressions  are 
80  strong  without  knowing  where.  I  am  obliged  here  to  let  you  see  clear,  at 
least  in  one  article.  Any  one  whosoever  that  has  told  you  I  gave  such  a  message 
Vo  K^  as  you  mention,  has  told  you  a  damned  lie  (Gk>d  forgive  them).  I  would 
not  do  the  least  hurt  to  my  greatest  enemy,  (were  he  in  my  power,)  much  less 
Any  one  that  professes  to  be  mine.    I  have  the  honor  to  be  for  ever  yours, 

Douglas. 

P.  S.  1  send  you  this  by  L*  Welch,  and  have  told  him  1  did  not  know  whe- 
ther you  would  answer  me,  as  you  never  writ  me  a  line  since  at  Paris.  So  that 
you  can  answer  me  by  what  canal  you  please. 


•  Sic  in  orig. 
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•  No.  CCLXXV. 

Menkarandmm  m  Prince  Charles's  hoMdrwriHng. 

Y«  Ut  Jtify,  1764. 

Mr  Dot  being  in  my  place  is  either  against  mjf^onour  or  my  interest.  Mjr 
not  going  to  S.  again,  or  any  place  without  an  entire  intention  of  the  8orereigD 
of  the  place  to  give  me  effectual  succours  to  effectuate  my  ambition,  which  is 
only  my  (a  word  which  follows  hi  the  original  illegible).  If  tlie  person  Wajd 
insinuates  any  thing  in  regard  to  money,  it  mrust  be  by  himself  entirely  and  not 
from  me,  as  I  am  in  the  greatest  necessity  for  want  of  supplies^  and  have  always 
made  my  rule  never  to  ask  any  but  such  (two  words  which  follow  illegible)  for 
the  good  of  my  poor  country  and  people,  &c. 

My  full  powers  and  commission  of  regency  renewed  when  I  went  to  England 
in  the  year  1750,  and  nothing  to  be  said  at  Rome,  for  every  (thing)  thoe  is 
known,  and  my  brother,  who  has  got  no  confidence  of  my  Father*  has  always 
acted,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  against  my  interest.  Also  0*bryen,  he  is  the 
greatest  rogue  is  there.  His  wife,  I  believe,  is  at  Paris,  and  is  a  little  good 
other  husband.     All  this  to  be  said  to  Mr  Ward. 


No.  CCLXXVI. 


Prince  Charles  to  Macpherson  of  Ckinjf,from  the  draught  in  Charles's 

hand-writing. 

For  C.  M.  In  Sootl<l. 

r«  4ih  September,  1764. 

Sia, 

This  is  to  desire  you  to  come  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently  to 

Paris,  bringing  over  with  you  all  the  effects  whatsoever  that  I  left  in  your  bands 

when  I  was  in  Scotland,  as  also  whatever  money  yon  can  come  at,  for  I  happen 

to  be  at  present  in  great  straits,  which  makes  me  wish  that  you  should  delay  ss 

little  as  possible  to  meet  me  for  that  effect    You  are  to  address  yourself  when 

arrived  at  Paris  to  Mr  John  Waters,  Banker,  &c.    He  will  direct  you  where  to 

find  your  sincere  friend, 

C.  P. 


•No.  CCLXXVIL 

Prince  Charles  to  Mr  Edgar. 

r«  81«f  December,  1764,  Mr  Ed. 
SiRt 

I  CANNOT  slip  this  day  without  desiring  you  to  make  my  humble 
respects  to  my  best  friend,  wishing  that  honest  man  many  a  happy  New  Year, 
wiU)  all  the  contentment  his  heart  can  wish  for.  Allow  me,  dear  Sir,  to  wish 
you  the  same,  and  to  believe  me  for  ever  your  most  obedt.  servant, 

J.D. 
My  health  is  good,  as  I  hope  this  will  find  yours  and  my  good  friend. 
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•No.  CCLXXVIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

I2ih  Martk,  1766. 
Sia, 

I  RECEivBD  youiB  of  the  3Ut  December  with  the  iocloied,  and 
Lave  got  yours  of  the  4th  Februaiy.  It  grieves  me  to  the  very  heart  not  to  be 
able  at  present  to  give  any  comfortable  news  to  the  honest  man.  All  I  can  say 
and  certify  is,  that,  as  long  as  I  breathe,  nothing  in  the  world  would  hinder  me 
from  pursuing  what  I  think  to  be  for  the  best,  joined  with  honour  and  duty, 
which  I  hope  never  to  go  astray  from.  Be  pleased  to  make  my  most  humble 
duty  to  that  honest  man,  with  the  sincerest  wishes  of  all  happiness;  and  believe 
me  for  ever.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  true  friend  and  most  obedt.  humble  servant, 

J.  D. 


•  No.  CCLXXIX. 


T%e  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles,  addressed  **  For 

Mr  John  Douglas.'' 

JprUlUh,  1755. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  from .  my  dear  friend,  which  made  your 
letter  of  12th  March  most  welcome  to  me,  tho*  I  can't  but  be  concerned  when 
you  say  you  are  not  able  to  give  me  any  comfortable  news  at  present ;  and  it 
grieves  me  yet  more  not  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  foresee  or  guess  when  I  may 
receive  from  you  any  news  at  all  about  what  relates  to  you.     In  my  present 
obscurity  it  cannot,  however,  but  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  see  you  in  the  senti- 
ments you  express  of  always  pursuing  what  you  think  for  the  best  with  honour 
and  duty,*    But  is  it  impossible  that  what  you  may  think  for  the  best  may  be 
otherways  ?    And  do  you  rightly  understand  the  extensive  sense  of  honor  and 
duty  ?  from  which  you  say  you  will  never  go  astray.    If  you  can  keep  up  to 
that  rule  you  will  then  be  really  an  honest  man,  which  is  the  new  name  you 
give  me,  and  with  which  I  am  much  pleased,  since  it  is  a  title  I  value  more  tlian 
all  those  which  vanity  can  desire  or  flattery  invent.     It  is  a  title  which  we  are 
all  obliged  to  pretend  to,  and  which  we  must  all,  without  vanity,  think  we  de- 
serve, and  unless  we  deserve  it  in  reality,  we  can  neither  be  happy  in  the  next 
^orld  nor  even  in  tliis,  because  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind  is  only  the  share 
of  tionest  men.     The  best  wish  I  can,  therefore,  make  you,  is  that  you  may 
yourself  long  deserve  and  enjoy  that  title :  it  would  be  the  most  effectual  means 
of  drawing  God*s  blessing  upon  you  in  all  respects,  and  without  his,  what  would 
mine  avail  you.    I  hope  this  will  find  you  in  good  health.     I  tenderly  embrace 
you. 

(No  Signature.) 
•  The  italics  are  uiiHerscored  in  Ihe  original. 
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•  No.  CCLXXX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Albano,  May  20M,  175d. 

A  FKE80N  who  18  DOW  at  Rooie,  and  who  should  be  well  informed  of  wliat 
passes  at  the  Court  of  France,  told  a  friend  of  mine,  some  days  ago,  that  you 
had  writ  to  the  Mareschal  de  Richlieu  to  express  your  desire  of  speaking  to  him; 
that  the  Mareschal  had  his  Majesty*s  leaye  to  come  to  you,  and  that  you  had  Dot 
been  much  pleased  with  your  conversation  with  him.    The  person  who  told  this 
entered  into  no  farther  particulars ;  but  you  must  know  whether  what  he  said 
be  true  or  not.     What  is  certain  is,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  near  prospect  of  a 
war,  which,  if  it  happens,  the  di£Perent  Princes  concerned  will  cause  you  to  act 
as  they  think  best  for  their  essential  interest,  without  passion  or  prevention,  tho* 
perhaps  without  all  that  regard  to  those  sentiments  of  justice,  honor,  or  gener- 
osity, which  might  be  expected  from  them,  for  those  are  virtues  which  now-a- 
days  are  become  very  rare.     If  you  have  a  sure  and  new  prospect  of  the  restor- 
ation of  our  Family  without  any  foreign  assistance,  it  is  certainly  proper,  on  all 
accounts,  that  so  great  and  happy  an  event  should  be  brought  about  without 
slaughter  or  bloodshed,  and  by  the  good  will  of  our  countrymen  alone,  tiian 
that  they  should  be  beholding  to  foreigners  for  it.     But  if  tliat  be  not  the  case, 
as  I  am  afraid  it  is  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  are  we  to  let  our  country  and  ourselves 
remain  in  our  present  unhappy  situation,  rather  than  make  use  of  such  foreign 
assistance  as  Providence  may  one  day  afford  us  towards  our  mutual  delivery  ? 
Foreigners  nrake  use  of  us  for  their  ends,  why  should  we  debar  ourselves  from 
making  use  of  tliem  for  ours  ?  especially  for  so  great  and  so  good  a  one  as  ours 
is.     Tho'  I  am  afraid  your  behaviour  towards  me  for  some  years  past  would  be 
far  from  an  encouragement  to  any  Potentate  to  espouse  our  cause,  and  you  must 
be  sensible,  that  were  you  to  carry  this  behaviour  to  certain  lengths,  it  would 
be  the  total  ruin  of  our  family,  and  you  would,  by  acting  in  such  a  manner,  sub- 
vert in  reality  the  constitution  of  our  country ;  but  far  be  it  from  me  to  sus- 
pect you  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  tho*  should  you  not  alter  your  conduct,  I 
can  easily  foresee  the  great  embarras  I  shall  be  in  if  any  foreign  Potentate  ap- 
plies to  me  with  proposals  and  projects  leading  to  my  restoration.     Wl^at  can  I 
say,  or  how  can  I  act  in  such  a  case  ?     If  I  speak  or  act  at  all,  I  run  the  risk  of 
disturbing  and  perhaps  ruining  your  projects,  which  may  be  wise  and  good  for 
ought  I  know,     if  I  say  nothing,  it  is  rejecting  the  proposals  which  may  be  &- 
tal  to  our  interest  in  another  way  ;  and  if  I  tell  the  reason  why  I  do  not  speak, 
it  is  publishing  yet  more  to  the  world  what  it  is  to  be  wished  were  concealed 
from  all  mankind.   For  God's  sake,  for  your  own  and  mine,  consider  sincerely  and 
impartially  on  these  important  topicks.     If  you  have  tiitherto  failed  to  me,  with 
God's  help,  I  shall  never  fail  to  you,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  incumbent  on 
me,  in  this  critical  juncture,  to  suggest  to  you  these  general  reflexions  which 
might  not  perhaps  altogether  occur  to  you,  for  my  present  obscurity  makes  it 
impossible  for  me  to  enter  into  particulars.     You  know  enough  of  my  senti- 
ments to  be  convinced  that  I  can  have  no  sort  of  selfish  view  in  all  these  matters, 
andj  therefpfe,  what  comes  from  me  should  make  the  more  impression  upon  you. 
It  is  ydur  true  and  sofid  hono^  and  interest  that  I  have  only  at  heart,  and  shaH 
nev^r  cease  doing  what  is  in  my  power  to  promote  them.     God  in  heaven  bless 
my  dear  son.  whom  I  tenderly  embrace. 

James  R, 
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•No.  CCLXXXI. 

"  Memoir ^^  or  N'otes  of  a  statement  made  by  a  deputation  sent  over  to  Prince 
Charles  at  a  conference  with  him,  drawn  up  at  his  own  desire. 

In  obedience  to  express  commands,  we  have  put  in  writing  what  was  recom- 
mended and  enjoined  us  in  the  strongest  terms  to  be  represented  to  M.  D. 

In  the  first  place,  to  assure  him  that  his  friends  have  his  interest,  honor,  and 

wellbeing  fully  as  much  at  heart  as  their  own,  and  would  go  every  reasonable 

length  to  make  his  life  comfortable  to  such  time  as  better  things  may  offer.  But 

hop'd,  at  same  time,  that  he  would  listen  to  their  counsel  both  with  regard  to  his 

own  life  and  safety  and  theirs.    Therefore  enjoined  to  assure  him  in  the  most 

positive  terms  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  eyed, — that  his  movements  in  a 

family  way  liad  been,  and  would  continue  to  be  infallible  marks  to  trace  him,  to 

avoid  which  they  most  earnestly  entreated  that  he  would  condescend  to  remove 

directly,  from  wherever  he  might  happen  to  be  in  so  private  a  manner,  that  only 

a  few  faithful  friends  could  know  it,  as  the  only  means  to  escape  the  notice  of 

many  who  were  employed  expressly  to  observe  his  motions  and  condition.  That 

if  he  granted  them  the  first,  this  so  reasonable  request,  they  would  consider  it  a 

liappy  omen  to  their  future  hopes.    But  that  if,  on  tlie  contrary,  he  continued  to 

oppose  his  own  single  opinion  against  the  deliberate  observations  and  reflexions  of 

his  best  friends,  it  would  affect  them  with  very  melancholy  reflexions,  and  would 

but  too  much  confirm  the  impudent  and  villainous  aspersions  of  Mr  D s, 

which  had  already  gained  so  great  ground  upon  many,  that  nothing  but  his  own 
future  conduct  could  possibly  remove  them,  for  without  convincing  proofs  of 
that  kind,  all  that  he  himself  or  his  best  friends  could  3ay  in  hb  favours,  would 
be  of  very  small  weight ;  so  entreated,  he  would  henceforth  be  upon  his  guard 
in  living  with  such  circumspection,  prudence,  and  regularity,  to  leave  no  handle 
even  to  his  greatest  enemies,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  the  only  means  to 
secure  the  health,  safety,  and  life  of  a  person  for  whom  they  had  a  respect  and 
value  above  all  other  human  beings.     That  in  case  of  his  readily  listening  to  a 
proposal  so  reasonable,  and  so  absolutely  necessary  for  his  life  and  safety,  no- 
thing would  be  wanting  that  was  in  their  power  towards  his  comfort  and  satis- 
faction at  present,  as  well  as  towards  his  future  views  when  a  proper  opportunity 
offers,  and  in  the  mean  time,  that  they  would  take  care  to  look  out  for,  and  send 
over  some  proper  prudent  person  to  attend  him,  whose  sufficiency,  honour,  and 
integrity,  might  be  depended  upon.    In  which  capacity  S.  C.  6.  had  long  offered 
Vimself,  and  for  that  purpose  was  to  have  sold  and  brought  with  him  the  value 
of  a  large  landed  estate.     But  that  the  reports  of  the  manner  he  had  some  time 
lived  in  had  much  cooled  that  gentleman's  zeal,  and  made  him  hesitate,  and  Mr 

D ^'s  aspersions  had  completely  changed  his  resolutions,  and  were  like  to 

prove  fatal  to  him  with  real  grief.  Nor  is  it  any  surprise  they  did  so,  consider- 
ing that  Mr  D s  had  represented  Mr  D.  (the  Prince)  as  one  entirely  aban- 
doned to  an  irregular  debauched  life  even  to  excess,  which  brought  his  health, 
and  even  his  life  daily  in  danger, — ^that  in  these  excesses  he  had  no  guard  either 
on  his  conduct  or  on  his  expressions,  and  was  in  some  degree  void  of  reason, — that 
he  was  always  too  precipitate  in  taking  his  resolutions,  and  was  then  obstinate  and 
deaf  to  the  most  solid  advice, — ^that  he  put  no  value  upon,  and  was  ungrateful  tor 
the  very  best  services,  and  was  unforgiving  and  revengeful  for  the  very  smallest 
offence.  That  he  acted  and  spoke  upon  all  occasions  with  an  obstinacy  that  could 
bear  no  controul,  and  in  all  appearance  without  any  just  thought  or  reflexion. 
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In  a  word,  that  he  bad  io  his  person  alone  all  the  vices  and  faults  that  bad  ever 
been  in  bis  Family,  without  any  single  one  of  their  virtues  ;  so  of  course  was 
entirely  unqualified  to  act  the  part  that  bad  been  hoped  for  at  his  hands.  He 
appealed,  at  same  time,  to  the  judgment  of  the  worthy  gentlemen,  to  whom 
he  told  it,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  such  a  person,  had  he  power  in  his 
hands,  who  could  behave  in  such  an  unaccountable  manner  having  none,  and 
whether  the  benevolent  character  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  man  who  seemed 
to  act  the  Tyrant  even  in  private  life.  He  begged  that  they  would  lay  their 
hands  on  their  hearts,  and  consider  cooly  if  the  lasting  happiness  of  themselves 
and  their  fiimilies,  and  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  were  not  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  their  affection  and  attachment  to  any'particular  person  or  family.  That 
if  these  great  blessings  were  obtained,  it  was  no  matter  to  them  or  the  nation  by 
what  hand  they  came, — that,  therefore,  if  a  change  must  be  in  order  to  obtain 
them,  some  better  qualified  person  behoved  to  be  found  out,  and  all  thoughts  of 
him  laid  for  ever  aside,  and  affirmed  positively  that  he  had  Mr  G  g's  authority 
for  wliat  articles  he  advanced.  Mr  D.*s  friends  then  added  that  they  were  cer- 
tain this  mortifying  heavy  cliarge  was  without  great  foundation,  but  that  tbey 

were  likewise  too  certain  that  Mr  6 gfs  having  been  so  long  eye-witness  to 

Mr  D.'s  conduct,  and  one  in  whom  confidence  having  been  placed,  had  very  fatal 
and  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  many,  which  nothing  but  bis  own  prudent, 
steady,  firm  conduct  and  circumspection  for  the  future,  could  possibly  remove. 
Tliat  if  it  were  still  far  from  too  late,  that  they  were  certain  he  was  blessed  with 
great  natural  parts,  with  a  quickness  and  penetration  above  most  men»  were  they 
properly  balanced.     That  these  qualities  were  very  valuable  in  any  man,  but 
still  more  in  youth  if  properly  made  use  of.    But  that  it  was  against  the  nature  of 
things  for  youth  to  have  the  prudence  and  experience  of  age.     That  it  was  no 
sign  of  wisdom  to  act  entirely  without  counsel ;  but  true  wisdom  was  only  to 
be  discovered  by  a  right  choice  of  counsellors,  and  then  acting  steadily  by  their 
advice.     That  even  such  as  were  masters  of  the  greatest  experience  and  saga- 
city had  often  need  of  counsel,  and  that  none  could  be  reckoned  truly  wise  even 
in  private  affairs,  who  did  not  sometimes  consult  with  and  put  confidence  in 
some  solid  friends.     But  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  done  in  matters  vrhicb 
concern  kingdoms  and  nations,  even  all  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  whole  world. 
Now,  said  they,  is  the  period  for  reflexion,  and  to  wait  with  patience  and  pru- 
dence for  &vqurable  events,  for  times  appear  critical,  and  seem  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  great  misunderstandings,  which  in  all  appearance  may  take  deep  root.    War 
is  evidently  at  present  neither  the  interest  nor  inclination  of  either  ;  but  sooner 
or  later,  and  perhaps  ere  long,  it  must  be  the  result.     Trade  is  the  question. 
The  command  of  the  seas  and  tlie  command  of  trade  are  inseparable.     Both 
nations  view  them  in  that  light,  and  both  nations  have  them  greatly  at  heart 
So  pride,  interest,  and  the  desire  of  power,  combine  to  prompt  each  nation  to 
wish  earnestly  for  the  uppermost,  insomuch,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most 
reflecting  part  of  the  world,  that  Rome  and  Carthage  will  soon  be  the  case. 
The  one  or  the  other  must  have  dominion.     Were  therefore  B       «u  headed  b^f 
one  who  has  no  separate  interest  from  the  nation,  the  question  on  which  side 
dominion  would  fall  might  be  easily  determined,  and  most  people  of  the  best 
understanding  in  England  are  of  that  opinion.     So  the  chief  point  is  to  con- 
vince them  that  there  is  a  valuable  personage  on  whom  their  interest  and  happi- 
ness depend,  whose  only  interest  and  true  happiness  is  unalterably  connected 
with  theirs,  and  who  is  willing  and  ready  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  his  own  liap- 
piness  and  satisfactions  in  order  to  contribute  to  theirs,  and  to  gain  and  con- 
firm their  esteem. 
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These  thingg  they  charged  us  to  represent  in  plain  terms,  as  w^  regarded  tlie 
confidence  they  were  pleased  to  put  in  us,  as  we  regarded  our  duty  to  Mr  D., 
to  ourselves,  or  even  to  God  Almighty.  We  have  already  done  so  to  the  best 
of  our  capacity  in  words,  and  we  think  we  should  have  been  deficient  in  all 
these  pointa  had  we  done  otherways.  In  obedience  to  Mr  D.*s  commands,  we 
have  now  likewise  put  them  in  writing  in  the  best  manner  we  can.  They  en- 
treat and  expect  that  the  whole  will  be  deliberately  considered,  and  an  answer 
sent  tliem  by  tis.    So  may  the  all-powerful  hand  second  their  good  intentions. 

%J»  M.  ■ . 
H.  P. 

I5ih  AMffVMt,  1755. 


No.    CCLXXXII 


Prince  Charles's  Answer. 
To  MT  Fbiinds. 

GBNTl.KBfEN, 

I  SOMETIME  ago  received  a  very  surprising  message,  delivered 
in  a  still  more  surprising  manner.     Reason  may,  and  I  hope  always  shall,  pre- 
vail ;  but  my  own  heart  deceives  me  if  threats  or  promises  ever  can.     I  had 
always  determined  to  wait  events  in  silence  or  patience,  and  believed  the  ad- 
vances, which,  to  your  knowledge,  I  have  already  made,  were  as  great  as  could 
be  reasonably  expected  on  my  part.     Yet  the  influence  of  well  wishers,  of  whose 
sincerity  I  am  satisfied,  has  made  me  put  pen  to  paper  in  vindication  of  my 
character,  which  I  understand  by  them  some  unworthy  people  have  had  the 
insolence  to  attack,  very  possibly  to  serve  some  mean  purposes  of  their  own. 
Conscious  of  my  conduct,  I  despise  their  low  malice ;  and  I  consider  it  to  be 
below  nay  dignity  to  treat  them  in  the  terms  they  merit     Yet  I  was  willing  to 
brmg  truth  to  light.     I  have  long  desired  a  churchman  from  your  hands  to  at« 
tend  me,  but  my  expectations  have  hitherto  been  disappointed. 


♦No.  CCLXXXIII. 


Prince  Charles  to  Mr  Edgar. 

The  16M  September,  1755. 
Sir, 

I  RBCEivED  yours  of  the  2l8t  July  with  one  inclosed  from  my 

Master.  1  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  say  to  him  any  thing  that  could  be  agree- 
able, which  hinders  me  out  of  respect  to  trouble  him  with  a  letter,  as  wiiat  £ 
irrite  to  you  comes  to  the  same.  My  sentiments,  my  honor,  my  real  interest, 
joined  with  the  unworthy  behnviour  of  some  people,  has  reduced  me  these  several 
years  past  to  great  straits,  but  now  more  than  ever,  which  obliges  me  (with  concern) 
to  dismiss  the  most  part  of  my  Family.  I  send  you  here  a  list  of  them,  hoping, 
that,  when  you  lay  it  before  the  King,  he  will,  out  of  his  good  heart,  have  com- 
passion on  such  poor  distressed  subjects.  I  cannot  put  in  writing  all  that  might 
be  said :  were  it  not  so  far  and  dangerous  1  would  make  a  journey  a  purpose  to 
clear  you  on  many  subjects,  but  that  seems  to  be  not  feisable.    I  have  the  cypher 
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by  me,  but  with  you  did  not  make  use  of  the  Nos.  without  an  absolute  nece»* 

sity.     My  healtii  is  good,  so  remain,  desiring  you  to  lay  me  most  dutifully  at  my 

Master's  feet,  and  to  believe  me  for  ever  your  sincere  friendp 

J.  Douglas. 

Here  follows  the  list  of  the  servants  that  I  recommend  most  earnestly  to  his 
Majesty's  goodness : — 

Daniel  and  Morrison,  valet-de-cliambres.  The  first  it  will  be  charity  to  allow 
him  something  to  live  upon,  for  be  could  not  get  service  any  where.  As  to  Morri- 
son, his  Majesty  could  not  make  a  better  acquisition  than  to  take  him  for  a  valet- 
de-chambre.  He  sliaves  and  combs  a  wig  perfectly  well,  and  is  o€  the  best  char- 
acter. 1  can  express  he  had  very  good  living  when  I  took  him  in  my  service  at 
Edinburgh,  since  which  he  was  made  prisoner  and  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  say  how  he  escaped.  Michel's  son  is  a  downright  idiot 
I  gave  him  360  Livres  aryear.  There  is  one  Dillon,  a  tailor.  He  had  the  same 
sum:  he  is  esteemed  a  good  workman.  Mackenzie,  Sword,  Macdonell,  and 
Duncan,  all  footmen.  The  latter,  tho'  noways  fitting  for  service,  deserves  par- 
ticular attention :  he  was  a  poor  shepherd  in  Cameron's  clan  that  was  of  service 
to  me  when  I  was  skulking  in  the  Highlands. 

P.  S.  I  just  received  yours  of  the  19th  August  with  the  inclosed.  All  I  cao 
say  is,  I  am  always  ready  for  any  thing  that  would  be  really  to  the  purpose,  if 
it  has  not  happened  why  (God  forbid)  should  not!  It  will  never  be  either  my 
fault  nor  the  sparing  of  any  troubles.  My  misfortunes  have  occasioned  me  of  late 
excessive  vapours,  which,  tho*  not  immediately  dangerous,  are  notwithstanding 
very  troublesome. 


*No.  CCLXXXIV. 

Extract  of  a  Letter, — Lord  George  Murray  to  Mr  Edgar. 

Emmerick,  2&f  September,  1755. 

I  IMAGINE  things  are  now  come  to  such  a  length  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  matters  can  be  made  up  between  France  and  the  present  Court  of  London  .* 
so  that  there  is  all  the  reason  imaginable  to  expect  that  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  will  find  that  the  only  method  to  be  pursued,  for  his  own  interest,  is  to 
endeavour,  with  all  his  might,  to  assist  and  support  our  Master's  just  riglit  and 
the  royal  cause.  Had  the  ministers  of  the  Court  of  Versailles,  10  years  ago, 
been  persuaded  that  the  supporting  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  attempt,  in  a  proper  manner,  with  the  best  measures  they  could 
take  for  the  interest  of  their  Master  as  well  as  that  of  the  King,  our  gracious 
sovereign,  I  think  I  do  not  say  too  much  if  I  affirm  that  his  R^  H.  could  not 
have  failed  of  success.  I  had  at  that  time  opportunities  of  knowing  the  senti- 
ments and  way  of  thinking  of  most  people  in  Great  Britain.  Many,  very  many, 
wished  well  to  the  royal  cause.  Great  numbers  would  have  looked  on,  and 
would  have  turned  to  the  side  that  had  success.  And  for  those  who  for  their 
own  interest  were  zealous  for  the  Hanoverian  Government,  they  would  easily 
have  been  mastered,  if,  as  I  have  said,  his  R.  H.  had  been  suppli^  from  the 
beginning  with  a  proper  force.  But  there  is  no  recalling  what  is  past.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  France  they  are  convinced  now  of  the  error  they  were  in  at  tbe 
time.  If  ever  they  resolve  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  royal  family  it  must  be 
in  earnest,  and  their  main  view  must  be  to  that.     Tlien  there  would  be  no  diffi^ 
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euXiy  of  adjtiBttng  limits  in  America,     i  have  been  much  longer  upon  the  sub* 
ject  tlian  I  intended.     Perhaps  zeal  lias  led  me  too  far. 


No.  CCLXXXV. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles. 

Rome,  December  2d,  1765. 

Whbk  you  recommended  to  me,  some  weeks  ago,  several  of  yocr  servants 
whom  you  bad  dismissed,  I  should  not  have  imagined  that  you  would  have  sent 
any  of  them  here  without  waiting  for  my  answer,  so  that  I  was  much  surprised 
when  five  of  them  came  here  about  a  month  ago  firom  Avignon.    If  jou  had  con- 
sidered a  little,  yon  had  not,  I  am  persuaded,  taken  the  party  to  send  them  here ; 
for  you  must  be  sensible  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  give  new  pensions,  and 
tho*  I  were  I  could  have  equally  nuuntained  the  poor  people  in  Prance,  where 
they  cannot  well  &il  of  finding  some  opportunities  of  shifting  and  providing  for 
tUemselves  in  8om»  shape  or  another,  and  you  could  there  have  helped  them  by 
your  recommendations,  whereas  here  they  could  only  be  a  dead  load  upon  me, 
and  exposed  from  one  day  to  another  to  be  left  entirely  on  the  Pav^  by  my 
death,  without  hopes  or  prospect  of  settling  themselves  in  any  way  in  this  coun- 
try ;  so  that,  all  considered,  I  thought  I  could  not  enter  in  a  better  manner 
into  your  charitable  disposition  towards  them  than  by  sending  them  back  from 
whence  they  came ;  and  for  that  effect,  after  having  maintained  them  during 
their  abode  here,  I  gave  tliem  40  crowns  a-piece,  which  I  took  upon  me  to 
take  out  of  the  little  rent  from  your  Licoghi  di  Monte,  (for  as  to  the  fund 
itself,  together  witlf  your  jewels,  I  shall  always  keep  them  untouched  at  your 
disposal,)  and  your  brother  gives  them  also  ten  zechms  a-piece,— so  that  they 
will  have  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves  for  some  time  after  their  arrival 
iu  France.    I  must  here  observe  to  you  that  I  have  acted  with  these  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  done  of  late  towards  persons  of  a  much  higher 
sphere,  and  who  have  merit  with  me.     For  you  must  easily  feel  the  uicouve- 
niences  which  might  ensue  from  my  allowing  every  body  that  pleased  to  come 
and  fix  themselves  upon  me,  and  the  impossibility  I  should  be  in  to  maintain 
them.    I  endeavour  to  act  by  system,  and  it  is  necessity  and  prudence  that  re- 
qufre  that  of  me.    I  had  writ  sooner  to  you  if  it  had  not  pleased  Providence  to 
visit  me  with  a  great  fit  of  sickness,  of  which,  I  thank  God,  I  am  now  recover- 
ing, but  have  not  yet  strength  enough  to  say  here  all  that  my  concern  and  ten- 
derness for  you  might  suggest  to  me  in  this  great  conjuncture.     What  little  life 
&^d  health  -may  remain  to  me  shall  be  employed  in  doing  all  that  may  depend 
upoo  me  for  your  real  good  and  advantage ;  but  I  see  with  concern  that  my 
wishes  and  pains  will  be  fruitless  if  you  do  not  alter  your  conduct  towards  me 
I  beseech  God  to  bless,  enlighten,  and  direct  my  dear  Son,  whom  I  tenderly 
embrace,  and  am  all  yours. 


IV. 
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No.  CCI. XXXVI. 

2%e  ChevaHer  de  St  Oeorge  to  Mr  John  Gr^seme. 


Sir, 


Rome,  9ber  20a,  11 H^. 


You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  concerned  for  poor  Lord  Lismore's  death*| 
I  am  myself  very  much,  and  with  reason  ;  for  I  have  lost  in  him  a  true  fri< 
and  an  old  and  most  fiiithful  servant ;  but  at  our  age  it  is  a  wander  when 
live  and  none  when  we  die ;  so  that  we  are  yet  more  obliged  than  younger  pecMl 
pie  to  be  always  prepared  for  that  great  and  last  hour ;  but  still,  as  long  as  we  I 
are  in  this  world,  it  is  our  duty  to  acquit  ourselves  of  the  obligadons  of  the 
station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  us.    While  the  ill  state  of  my  health  st 
present  makes  me  unfit  for  almost  any  application,— so  that,  after  serious  re*| 
flexions,  I  have  determined  to  call  for  you  here  for  to  replace  LtOrd  Lismore,, 
and  assist  me,  as  he  did,  in  quality  of  minister,  but  without  the  title  of  Secretary 
of  State.    You  will  see  by  this  resolution  the  place  you  always  retain  in  my 
esteem  and  good  opinion,  and  I  do  not  foresee  your  having  any  difficulty  in 
complying  with  my  desire  to  have  you  about  my  person.    This  climate  is  Avour* 
able  for  old  people,  and  I  am  persuaded  you  will  be  able  to  live  very  comfort- 
ably in  this  place.    I  shall  continue  to  you  the  same  pension  you  have  so  loii; 
enjoyed.    You  will  have  an  apartment  in  the  house  with  a  scrivener  and  two 
horses  at  your  dbposal ;  and  tho*  I  am  now  no  more  able  to  eat  but  alone,  you 
shall  have  your  table,  in  one  shape  or  aaotner,  and  after  that  I  shall  endeavour 
to  secure  a  small  portion  to  you  after  my  death.    It  is  also  my  mtendoo  to  give 
you,  when  here»  the  title  of  a  Scotch  Earl,  and  I  even  wish  you  could  now  aead 
me  the  Titles  you  desire  to  have  that  I  may  give  you  the  warrant  at  your  ar* 
rival  here,  and  that  you  may  take  upon  you  that  title  at  the  same  time.    I 
would  have  you  inform  Lady  Lismore  of  your  coming  here,  and  it. will  be  ne- 
cessary that  you  settle  a  correspondence  with  her,  tho*  it  need  not  be  constant 
nor  regular  for  what  may  occur  for  my  service,  and  you  will  find  here  indo!^ 
a  letter  of  mine  to  give  her,  with  another  to  introduce  you  to  the  Duke  of  Cboi- 
seul,  with  whom  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  acquainted  and  protected  by  bim. 
However,  if  CSardinal  de  Luynes  be  at  Paris,  it  will  be  fit  that  he  should  cany 
you  to  the  minister,  and  therefore  you  will  find  a  letter  from  me  for  him  also, 
which  you  may  destroy  should  he  be  at  .Sens  or  at  a  distance  from  Court,  since 
he  could  not  then  carry  you  there,  and  that  I  write  another  letter  to  him  secretly 
by  this  post.    You  know,  I  believe,  enough  of  my  present  situation  to  foresee 
you  will  have  little  fiitigue  or  business  here ;  but  that  little  is  more  than  I  can 
alwa}'s  do  myselC    I  think  that  I  have  now  sufficiently  explained  all  I  intended 
to  say  in  this  letter.    As  for  the  time  of  your  setting  out,  in  general,  the  soooer 
the  better;  but  with  all  proper  regards  for  the  season  and  your  health.    And 
you  will  find  here  inclosed  an  order  of  2000  livres  upon  Waters  for  the  expenses 
of  your  journey.    I  heartily  wish  it  may  be  favourable  and  of  no  detriment  to 
your  health.    Assuring  you  of  my  constant  friendship  and  kindness,  of  which 
you  can  have  no  doubt. 

P.  S.  Before  you  leave  Paris  I  would  have  you  make  many  kind  and  affec- 
tionate compliments  from  me  to  the  Princess  of  Conty.  And  it  will  be  neces- 
sary before  you  begin  your  journey  that  you  make  a  visit  also  to  the  Marescbal 
de  Belleisle,  and  ask  his  commands  for  home.  He  professes  a  great  attachment 
for  me  and  my  family,  and  may  be  of  great  service  to  us. 
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•No.  CCLXXXVII. 

Mr  Tyrrel  to  Mr  Edgar  (withaui  date). 

Dkar.  James, 

What  I  am  here  to  tell  you  of  b  of  so  singular  a  natore  thai 
I  was  almost  detennined  to  say  nothing  of  it,  for  fear  I  should  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  give  offence,  notwithstanding  my  way  of  thinking,  which,  I  hope,  I  shall 
neirer  have  occasion  to  reprove  myself  of;  but  upon  mature  deliberation,  and 
with  r^^ard  to  myself,  I  thought  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  were  I  to 
keep  to  myself  what  I  am  at  last  resoWed  to  acquaint  you  with,  fully  persuaded 
that  you  will  make  a  proper  and  prudent  use  of  this  hint.    I  have  been  told 
that  some  well-meaning  English  gentlemen  nuule  great  complaints  of  the  little 
notice  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  takes  of  them  as  often  as  they  put 
themseWea  in  his  way,  on  purpose  to  have  the  pleasure  to  see  him,  as  well  as  the 
honour  to  salute  him :  they  seek  for  those  occasions  hi  churches  and  other  public 
places,  and  they  say,  as  I  am  informed,  that  he  shows  slight  and  contempt  of 
them  rather  than  any  disposition  to  favour  them  with  a  kind  and  gracious  look 
as  the  King  does.    You  may  be.well  convinced  that  I  am  not  easily  carried  to 
heWeve  such  rqiorts,  but  you  may  see  the  consequences  of  such  spreadings.    I 
can  hardly  believe  they  are  well-mining  gentlemen;  for  if  so,  they  should  rather 
be  silent.     Adieu,  Dear  James,  &c. 


•No.  CCLXXXVIII. 

Cardinal  York  to  Prince  Charles. 

Faabcati,    Thur$day  Biarmng. 
Dear  Brother, 

I  RECEIVED  yesterday  afternoon  your  kind  letter  together  with 
Duncan's  memorial.  There  is  as  yet  no  vacancy,  but  when  it  should  happen 
you  may  be  sure  I  do  myself  a  great  pleasure  to  get  a  Benefice  for  the  person 
you  recommend,  provided  he  be  of  age  to  receive  Holy  orders,  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  those  Benefices.  I  shall  expect  you  with  impatience  on 
Saturday,  and  in  the  meantime  I  remain,  with  the  utmost  respect  and  most 
tender  attachment. 

Your  most  loving  and  devoted  Brother, 

Hbnrt,  Cardinal. 
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MILITARY  SERVICE  OF  THE  HIGHLAND  REGIMENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Military  character — Embodying  of  the  independent  companies,  Imown  by  the  name  of 
the  Black  Watch — Formed  Into  a  regular  regiment  (the  48d)  in  1740— List  of  officers 
— March  for  £ngiand~BeYiew— Desertion— Flanden— Battle  of  Fontenoy,  1745— 
Conduct  of  the  regiment  on  that  occasion— Betums  to  £ngland — Embarks  for  the 
French  coast — Failure  of  that  expedition — The  regiment  hmds  in  Ireland— Re-em- 
barks for  Flanders— Battle  of  Lafeldt,  1747— Return  of  the  ngfment  to  Ireland— 
Number  changed  from  the  43d  to  the  42d— Exemplary  conduct  of  the  regiment  in 
Ireland — ^Gmbarks  for  New  York,  1756— Loulsbourg,  17A7— Tioonderoga,   1753— 
Seven  new  companies  raised,  1758— Embark  for  the  West  Indies,  1759— Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  1759— Surrender  of  Montreal,  1760— Martinique,  1760~HaTannab, 
1762— Bushy  Run,  1763— Fort  Pitt,  1763-Ireland»  1767— Return  of  the  42d  to  Scot- 
land, 1775. 

Hitherto  the  account  of  the  military  exploits  of  the  Highlanders  has 
been  limited  to  the  exertions  which,  for  a  century,  they  noade  in  behalf 
of  the  unfortunate  Stuarts.  We  are  now  to  notice  their  operations  on 
a  more  extended  field  of  action,  by  giving  a  condensed  sketch  of  their 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  country  and  of  the  government ;  services 
which,  by  more  fully  developing  their  military  character,  have  acquired 
foT  them  a  reputation  as  deserving  as  it  has  been  unexampled.  From 
moral  as  well  as  from  physical  causes,  the  Highlanders  were  well  fitted 
to  attain  this  pre-eminence. 

**  In  forming  his  military  character,  the  Highlander  was  not  more 
favoured  by  nature  than  by  the  social  system  under  which  he  lived. 
Nursed  in  poverty,  he  acquired  a  hardihood  which  enabled  him  to  sus- 
tain severe  privations.  As  the  simplicity  of  his  life  gave  vigour  to  his 
body,  so  it  fortified  his  mind.  Possessing  a  frame  and  constitution  thus 
hardened,  he  was  taught  to  consider  courage  as  the  most  honourable 
Virtue,  cowardice  the  most  disgraceful  failing ;  to  venerate  and  obey  his 
chief,  and  to  devote  himself  for  his  native  country  and  clan  ;  and  thus 
prepared  to  be  a  soldier,  he  was  ready  to  follow  wherever  honodr  and 
duty  called  him.  With  such  principles,  and  regarding  any  disgrace  he 
niight  bring  on  his  clan  and  district  as  the  most  cruel  misfortune,  the 
Highland  private  soldier  had  a  peculiar  motive  to  exertion.  The  com- 
mon soldier  of  many  other  countries  has  scarcely  any  other  stimulus  to 
the  performance  of  his  duty  than  the  fear  of  chastisement,  or  the  habit 
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of  mechanical  obedience  to  command,  produced  by  the  discipline  in 
which  he  has  been  trained.    With  a  Highland  soldier  it  is  otherwise. 
When  in  a  national  or  district  corps,  he  is  surrounded  by  the  compan- 
ions of  his  youth  and  the  rivals  of  his  early  achievements  ;  he  feels  the 
impulse  of  emulation  strengthened  by  the  consciousness  that  every  proof 
which  he  displays,  either  of  bravery  or  cowardice,  will  find  its  way  to 
his  native  home.    He  thus  learns  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  good 
name ;  and  it  is  thus,  that  in  a  Highland  regiment,  consisting  of  men 
from  the  same  country,  whose  kindred  and  connexions  are  mutuaDy 
known,  every  individual  feels  tluit  his  conduct  is  the  sul^eet  of  observa- 
tion, and  that,  independently  of  his  duty  as  a  member  of  a  systematic 
whole,  he  has  to  sustain  a  septgrate  and  individual  reputation,  which  will 
be  reflected  on  his  family,  and  district  or  glen.     Hence  he  requires  no 
artificial  excitements.     He  acts  firom  motiv^  within  himself;  his  point  in 
fixed,  and  his  aim  must  terminate  either  in  victory  or  death.     The  Ger- 
man soldier  considers  himself  as  a  part  of  the  military  machne,  and 
duly  marked  out  in  the  orders  of  the  day.     He  moves  onward  to  ius 
destination  with  a  well-trained  pace,  and  with  as  phlegmatic  indifference 
to  the  result,  as  a  labourer  who  works  for  his  daily  hire.     The  courage 
of  the  French  soldier  is  supported  in  the  hour  of  trii4,  by  his  high  no- 
tions of  the  point  of  honour ;  but  this  display  of  spirit  is  not  always 
steady:   neither  French  nor  German   b  confidert   in   himself  if  an 
enemy  gain  his  flank  or  rear.     A  Highland  soiUier  faces  his  enemy, 
whether  in  front,  rear,  or  flank ;  and  if  he  has  confidence  in  his  ^fiVt- 
mander,  it  may  be  predicted  with  certainty  that  he  will  be  victorious,  or 
die  on  the  ground  which  he  maintains.     He  goes  into  the  field  resolmd 
not  to  disgrace  his  name. '  A  striking  characteristic  of  the  Highlander 
is,  that  all  his  actions  seem  to  fiow  from  sentiment    His  endunmce  of 
privation  and  fatigue,— .his  resistance  of  hostile  opposition,— ^is  solici- 
tude for  the  good  opinion  of  his  superiors, — all  originate  in  this  source 
whence  also  proceeds  his  obedience>  whiqb  is  always  most  efm^picuanf 
when  exhibited  under  hind,  treatment.     Hence  arises  the  difibrenee  ob- 
servable between  the  conduct  pf  one  regiment  of  Highlanders  and  that 
of  another,  and  frequently  even  of  the  sftme  regiment  at  different  timesi 
and  under  different  management.    A  Highland  regiment^  to  be  orcteriy 
and  well  disciplined,  Qught  to  be  conmiaiided  by  men  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  their  character,  directipg  their  passions  and  pr^udioe^ 
and  acquiring  their  entire  confidence  and  affection.    The  officer  to  whom 
the  command  of  Highlanders  is  intrusted,  must  endeavour  to  acquire  their 
confidence  and  good  opinion.     With  this  view,  he  must  watch  over  the 
propriety  of  his  own  conduct.     He  must  observe  the  strictest  justice 
and  fidelity  in  his  promises  to  his  men>  conciliate  them  by  an  attention 
to  their  dispositions  and  prejudices,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  preserv* 
in^  a  firm  and  steady  authorit|r>  without  which  he  wiU  not  be  respected. 
"  Officers  who  are  accustomed  to  command  Highland  soldiers  find  it 
easy  to  guide  and  control  them  when  their  full  confidence  has  been 
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tibtaitiQd  ;   but  when  distnut  preTaili  MTeritjr  enaaet*  with  a  oonaeqscDi 
B^ieot  of  duty,  and  by  a  continuanoe  of  this  nnluqipy  ountiidentaiid- 
log,  the  ikien  beoome  siubboni,  diiobedient,  and  in  tfae  end  muttnouf. 
The  8)>lrit  of  a  Highland  ioldier  revolts  at  any  itnnoeessary  serarifty ; 
Ihotigh  he  may  be  led  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  if  properiy  direeted* 
will'  rather    die  than  be  vniaithiiil  to  his  tnist     Bot  If,  instead  of 
leading,  hifi  officers  attempt  to  drive  him,  he  may  iail  in  the  discharge 
of  the  mo&t  common  duties.    A  learned  and  ingenious  author,  who, 
thoagh  himself  a  lolrlander,  had  ample  opportunity,  while  serving  in 
many  campaigns  with  Highland  regiments,  of  becoming  intimately  ac« 
quainted  with  their  character,  thus  develops  their  conduct  in  the  field : 
*  The  character  of  ardour  belongs  to  the  Highlander  i  he  acts  from  an 
intermai  sentiment,  and  possesses  a  pride  of  honour  which  does  not  per- 
mit him  to  retire  fh>m  danger  with  a  oonlbsBion  of  inhfunity^    T\ub  is 
ti  pTopeii;y  of  hi9  nature,  and  as  it  is  so,  it  becomes  the  business  of  offi- 
cers, who  command  Highland  troops,  to  estimate  the  national  character 
eorrectly,  that  they  taay  not  through  ignorance  misapply  their  means, 
and  thereby  concert  their  own  ruin. 

*^  *  If  ardour  be  the  characteristic  of  the  Highlanders,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  not  calcukited  for  mechanical  manoeuvres,  nor  for  demon- 
strations and  eneountefB  with  a  view  to  diversion ;  for  unless  the  pur- 
pose be  previously  explained  and  understood  in  its  full  extent,  the  High- 
lander darts  dn  the  enemy  with  impetuosity,  rushing  into  dose  action, 
Where  it  was  only  intended  to  amuse.     He  does  not  brook  disappoint- 
ment, sn^ttin  a  galling  distant  fire  with  coolness,  or  retire  from  an  en* 
kerptise  with  temper.     He  ma^  be  trusted  to  cover  the  most  dangerous 
retreat  assigned  to  him  as  a  duty ;  a  retreat  in  consequence  of  his '  own 
&.\lare  is  likely  to  degenehtte  into  a  rout.    In  action  tfae  Highlander 
required  to  see  his  object  fully:  he  then  feels  the  impression  of  his  duty, 
and  acto  animately  and  consistently,  more  from  impression  and  senti- 
ment than  from  external  impulse  of  command ;  for  when  an  enemy  is 
before  the  Highlander,  the  authority  of  the  officer  may  be  said  to  cease. 
Different  nations  have  different  excellencies  or  defeets  in  war.     Some 
excel  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons:  the  power  of  the  Highlander  lies 
iti  close  combat.     Close  charge  was  his  ancient  mode  of  attack ;  and  it 
is  probably  from  impression  ingrafted  in  his  nature  in  consequence  of 
the  national  mode  of  war,  that  he  still  sustains  the  approaching  point  of 
a  naked  weapon  with  a  steadier  eye  than  any  other  man  in  Europe. 
Some  nations  turn  with  fear  from  the  countenance  of  an  enraged  enemy: 
the  Highlander  rushes  towards  it  With  ardour ;  and  if  he  can  grasp  his 
foe  as  man  with  man,  his  courage  is  secure/  *'  * 

The  author  here  quoted  by  Geiieral  Stewart,  after  describing  the  so- 
cial meetings  of  the  Highlanders  at  ttrhich  their  warlike  exploits  were 
the  theme  of  conversation,  thus  proceeds : — "  The  Highlanders^  in  this 
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manDer,  looking  daily  on  war,  and  the  enterprise  of  war,  with  interest 
and  animation,  acquire  radical  ideas  of  the  military  art.  Withoat  de* 
sign  or  formal  intention,  thb  germ  of  military  education,  planted  in  the 
first  years  of  life,  assames  a  ^r  growth  among  these  northern  Scots; 
for  as  objects  of  war  and  warlike  enterprise  command  more  than  other 
objects  the  exertions  of  the  thinking  faculty,  the  HighlaDders,  formed 
with  sound  minds,  and  susceptible  of  good  impressions,  discover  more 
natural  sagacity  than  any  other  class  of  people  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps 
than  any  other  people  in  Europe.  The  Highlanders,  in  relation  with 
their  southern  neighbours,  were  considered  as  freebooters,  barbarians, 
given  to  spoil  and  plunder.  In  former  times  the  charge  had  some  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  for  the  lowlanders  were  considered  as  a  hostile  or 
strange  people.  But  though  they  drove  the  catde  of  a  hostile  tribe,  or 
ravaged  a  lowland  district,  with  which  they  had  no  connexion  or  bond 
of  amity,  their  conduct  in  the  year  1745  piroves  that  they  are  neither  a 
ferocious  nor  a  cruel  people  ;  for  no  troops  probably  ever  traversed  a 
country  which  might  be  esteemed  hostile  with  fewer  traces  of  outrage. 
They  are  now  better  known ;  their  character  is  conspicuous  for  honesty 
and  fidelity.  They  possess  the  most  exalted  notions  of  honour,  the 
warmest  friendships,  and  the  highest  portion  of  mental  pride  of  any 
people  perhaps  in  Europe.  Their  ideas  are  few,  but  their  sentiments 
are  strong ;  their  virtues,  principles  in  their  nature."* 

The  design  of  rendering  such  a  valuable  class  of  subjects  available  to 
the  state  by  forming  regular  military  corps  out  of  it,  seems  not. to  have 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  government  till  about  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  or  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty,  when  six 
companies  of  Highlanders  were  raised,  which,  from  forming  distinct 
corps  unconnected  with  each  other,  received  the  appellation  of  inde- 
pendent companies.     Three  of  these  companies  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred men  each,  and  were  therefore  called  large  companies.     Lord  Lovat, 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochnell,  and  Colonel  Grant  of  Baliindallocb, 
were  appointed  captains  over  them.    The  three  smaller  companies,  which 
consisted  of  seventy  each,  were  commanded  by  Colonel    Alexander 
Campbell  of  Finab,  John  Campbell  of  Carrick,  and  George  Munro  of 
Culcairn,  under  the  commission  of  captain-lieutenants.     To  each  of  the 
six  companies  were  attached  two  lieutenants  and  one  ensign.'    To  dis» 
tinguish  them  from  the  regular  troops,  who,  from  the  colour  of  thfijr 
clothes,  were  called  Saighdearan  Dearg^  or  Red  soldiers ;  the  inde- 
pendent companies^  who  were  attired  in  their  native  tartan,  were  de- 
signated Am  Freiceadan  Dubhy  or  Black  Watch, — an  appellation  wbicb 
they  received  from  the  sombre  appearance  of  their  dress. 

As  the  services  of  these  companies  were  not  required  beyond  their  own 
territory,  and  as  the  intrants  were  not  subjected  to  the  humiliating  provi- 
sions of  the  disarming  act,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  forming  them  ;  and 

•  Jackson's  Systematic  View  of  the  Formation,  Discipline,  and  Economy  of  Europejui 
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when  completed,  they  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  number  of 
young  men  of  respectable  femilies  serving  as  privates  in  the  ranks. 
**  Many  of  the  men  who  composed  these  companies  were  of  a  higher  sta« 
Hon  in  society  than  that  from  which  soldiers  in  general  are  raised ;  ca* 
dets  of  gentlemen's  families,  sons  of  gentlemen  fiurmers,  and  tacksmen, 
either  immediately  or  distantly  descended  from  gentlemen's  fiunilies, — 
men  who  felt  themselves  responsible  for  their  conduct  to  high-minded 
and  honourable  families,  as  well  as  to  a  country  for  which  they  cherished 
a  devoted  afRsction*  In  addition  to  the  advantages  derived  from  their 
superior  rank  in  life,  they  possessed,  in  an'  eminent  degree,  that  of  a 
commanding  external  deportment,  special  care  being  taken  in  selecting 
men  of  full  height,  well  proportioned,  and  of  handsome  appearance."  * 

The  duties  assigned  to  these  companies  were  to  enforce  the  disarming 
act,  to  overawe  the  disaffected,  and  watch  their  motions,  and  to  check 
depredations.     For  this  purpose  they  were  stationed  in  small  detach- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  generally  throughout  the 
district  in  which  they  were  raised.    Thus  Fort  Augustus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Inverness-shire  were  occupied  by  the  Frasers  under 
Lord  Liovat ;  Ballindalloch  and  the  Grants  were  stationed  in  Strathspey 
and  Badenoch ;  the  Munros,  under  Culcairn,  in  Ross  and  Sutherland ; 
Lochnell's  and  Carrick's  companies  were  stationed  in  Athole  and  Bread- 
albane,  and  Finab's  in  Lochaber,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Argylc- 
shire  among  the  disaffected  Camerons,  and  Stewarts  of  Appin.     All 
Highlanders  of  whatever  clan  were  admitted  indiscriminately  into  these 
companies  as  soldiers ;  but  the  officers  were  taken,  almost  exclusively, 
from  the  whig  clans. 

The  independent  companies  continued  to  exist  as  such  until  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  when  government  resolved  to  raise 
four  additional  companies,  and  to  form  the  whole  into  a  regiment  of  the 
Vine.     For  this  purpose,  letters  of  service,  dated  the  twenty-fiflh  of  Oc- 
tober, seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  were  addressed  to  the  earl  of 
Craufurd  and  Lindsay,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  regi- 
aient  about  to  be  formed,  which  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  men. 
The  regiment  was  accordingly  embodied  in  the  month  of  Mky,  seven- 
teen hundred  and  forty,  on  a  field  between  Taybridge  and  Aberfeldy, 
in  the  county  of  Perth,  under  the  number  of  the  43d  regiment.     "  The 
uniform  was  a  scarlet  jacket  and  waistcoat,  with  buff  facings  and  white 
lace, — tartan  plaid  of  twelve  yards  plaited  round  the  middle  of  the  body, 
the  upper  part  being  fixed  on  the  left  shoulder  ready  to  be  thrown  loose, 

-  *  Stewart's  Sketches.  In  confirmation  of  this,  General  Stewart  mentions  the  case  of 
Mr  Stewart  of  Bohallie,  Ms  grand-uncle  by  marriage,  who  was  one  of  the  gentlemen 
soldiers  in  Carrick's  company.  «•  This  gentleman,  a  man  of  family  and  education,  was 
five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  remarkable  for  his  personal  strength  and  activity,  and 
one  of  the  best  swordsmen  of  his  time  in  an  age  when  good  swordsmanship  was  common* 
and  considered  an  indispensable  and  graceful  accomplishment  of  a  gentleman ;  and  yet, 
with  all  these  qualifications,  he  was  only  a  centre  man  of  the  centre  rank  of  his  com- 
pany." 
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tiid  wrapped  over  both  shoulders  and  firelock  in  rainy  weather.  At 
night  the  plaid  served  the  purpose  of  a  Uanket»  and  was  a  sufficient 
eorenng  for  the  Highlander.  These  were  called  belted  plaids  from 
being  kept  tight  to  the  body  by  a  belt^  and  were  worn  on  guards  re- 
views^  and  on  all  oeoasions  when  the  men  were  in  full  dress.  On  this 
bdt  hung  the  pistols  and  dirk  when  worn.  In  the  barracks^  and  when 
not  on  duty»  the  little  ktlt  or  philibeg  was  wom»  a  Uue  bonnet  with  a 
border  of  white,  red  and  green,  arranged  in  small  squares  to  resemble, 
as  m  said,  the  /eu  ckeqme  in  the  arms  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Stewart  ftunily,  and  a  tuft  of  feathers,  or  sometimes,  from  economy  or 
necessity,  a  small  piece  of  black  bear-ekin.  The  arms  were  a  musket, 
a  bayonet,  and  a  large  basket-hilted  broadsword.  These  were  furnished 
by  government.  Such  of  the  men  as  ehose  to  supply  theifiselves  with 
pntols  and  dirks  were  allowed  to  carry  them,  and  some  had  tai^ets  af^ 
the  fashion  of  their  country.  The  sword«belt  was  of  black  leather,  and 
the  cartouch-boz  was  carried  in  front,  supported  by  a  narrow  belt  rouud 
the  middle."* 

The  officers  appointed  to  this  regiment  were,— - 

Col0»e/— John,  Earl  of  Craufurd  and  Lindsay*  died  in  1748. 

Lieutenant-Cohnel—SiT  Robert  Munro  of  Fowlis,  Baronet,  killed  at  Fal- 
kirk, 1746. 

Major — George  Grant,  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Grant,  removed  from  tfie 
service  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  for  allowing  the  rebeb  to  get 
posfiession  of  the  castle  of  Inverness  in  1746.  • 

Captains, 

George  Munro  of  Culcairn,  killed  in  1746. 

Dugal  Campbell  of  Craignish,  retired  in  1745. 

John  Campbell  of  Carrick,  killed  at  Fontenoy. 

Colin  Campbell,  junior,  of  Monzie,  retired  in  174S. 

Shr  James  Colquhoun  of  Lusi,  Bart.,  retired  in  1748. 

Colin  Campbell  of  Ballnnoiie,  retired* 

John  Munro,  promoted  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1745,  retired  in  1749. 

Capiain-Lieutenant  Duncan  Macfarlane^  retired  in  1744. 

Lieutenants, 
Payl  Macpherson. 
Lewis  Grant  of  Auchterblair. 

John  Maclean  of  Kingarloch.  )  Both  removed  from  the  regiment  in  come- 
John  Mackenzie.  J      quence  of  having  fought  a  duel  in  1744. 

Alexander  Macdonald. 

Malcolm  Fraser,  son  of  Culduthel,  killed  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1747. 
George  Ramsay. 

Patrick  Grant,  son  of  the  Laird  of  Grant,  died  Lieutenant-general  in  1782. 
John  Macneil. 

•  Stewart's  Sketches. 
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Ehtgal  CampbeM.  Arebd.Maciiab,t(MiortlieLflsrd  of 

IHigal  Stewart.  Maciisl\  died  IkaU-sanenl  1790.  , 

John  Menzies  of  Comrie.  Colin  CampbelL 

Edward  CarricJk.  Dugsl  Stewart 

Gilbert  Stewart  of  Kincraigie.  James   Campbell  of  Glenfidlocli, 

Gordon  Graham  of  Draines.  died  of  wouods  at  Fontenoy. 

CHk^gf^km^^Hon.  Gideon  Mnrmjr* 

Surgeon — James  Mudto,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Munro  of  Fowlis,  killed  at  Fal- 
kirk in  1746. 
A^cffuiant — Gilbert  Stewart 
Quarter-master — John  Forbes. 

After  remainiog  nearly  eighteen  moBthe  in  qpiarters  neur  Tay  bridge^ 
the  regiment  waa  marched  northward^  in  the  winter  of  seventeen  hon* 
dred  and  fertj-<me  and  twO)  and  the  men  remained  in  the  ttationa  as* 
signed  them  till  the  spring  of  seTenteen  hundred  and  forty-three,  when 
th^  were  ^dered  to  repair  to  Perth.     Having  assembled  there  in 
March  of  that  year,  they  were  surprised  on  being  informed  that  ordeis 
had  been  neceived  to  march  the  regiment  for  England,  a  step  which 
they  considered  contrary  to  an  alleged  understanding  when  regimented, 
that  the  sphere  of  their  services  was  not  to  extend  beyond  their  native 
country.   When  the  intention  of  employing  them  in  foreign  service  came 
to  be  known,  many  of  the  wannest  supporters  of  the  government  highly 
disapproved  of  the  design,  among  whom  was  Lord-president  Forbes.     In 
a  letter  to  General  Clayton,  the  successor  of  Mushal  Wade,  the  chief 
commander  in  Scotlaod,  his  lordship  thus  ^tpresses  himself  :—^  When  I 
first  heard  of  the  orders  given  to  the  Highland  regiment  to  march  south- 
wards, it  gave  me  no  sort  of  concern,  because  I  supposed  the  intention 
was  only  to  see  them ;  but  as  I  have  lately  beeft  assured  that  they  are 
destkied  for  foreign  service,  I  cannot  dissemble  my  uneasiness  at  a  reso- 
lution, that  may,  in  my  apprehension,  be  attended  with  very  bad  conse- 
quences ;  nor  can  I  prevail  with  myself  not  to  communieate  to  you  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  however  late  they  may  come ;  because  if  what 
I  am  to  suggest  has  not  been  already  under  consideration,  it's  possible 
the  relation  may  be  departed  from."    After  noticing  the  consequences 
which  might  result  from  leaving  the  Highlands  unprotected  from  the  de- 
signs oi  the  disaffected  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France,  he  thus  pro- 
eeeds : — <<  Having  thus  stated  to  you  the  danger  I  dread,  I  must,  in  the 
next  place,  put  you  in  mind,  that  the  present  system  for  securing  the 
peace  of  the  Hi^fauids,  which  is  the  best  I  ever  heard  of,  is  by  r^ular 
troops  stationed  from  Inverness  to  Fort  William,  alongst  the  chain  of  lakes 
which  in  a  manner  divides  the  Highlands,  to  command  the  obedience  of 
the  inhabitants  oi  both  sides,  and  by  a  body  of  disciplined  Highlanders, 
wearing  the  dress  and  speaking  the  language  of  the  country,  to  execute 
such  orders  as  require  expedition,  and  for  which  neither  the  dress  nor 
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the  manner  of  the  other  troops  are  proper.     These  Highlanders,  now 
regimentedy  were  at  first  independent  companies;  and  though  their  dress^ 
language,  and  manners,  qualified  them  for  securing  the  low  coantiy 
against  depredations ;  yet  that  was  not  the  sole  use  of  them :  the  same 
qualities  fitted  them  for  every  expedition  that  required  secrecy  and  des- 
patch ;  they  served  for  all  purposes  of  hussars  or  light  horse,  in  a  conn- 
try  where  mountains  and  bogs  render  cavalry  useless,  and  if  properly 
disposed  over  the  Highlands,  nothing  that  was  commonly  reported  and 
believed  by  the  Highlanders  could  be  a  secret  to  their  oommanders, 
because  of  their  intimacy  with  the  people  and  the  sameness  of  the  lan- 
guage." * 

Notwithstanding  this  remonstrance,  the  government  persisted  in  its 
determination  to  send  the  regiment  abroad ;  and  to  deceive  the  men, 
from  whom  their  real  destination  was  concealed,  they  were  told  that 
the  object  of  their  march  to  England  was  merely  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  king,  who  was  desirous  of  seeing  a  Highland  regiment.  Satis^ 
fied  with  this  explanation,  they  proceeded  on  their  march.  The  English 
people,  who  had  been  led  to  consider  the  Highlanders  as  savages,  were 
struck  with  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  regiment  and  the  orderiy 
deportment  of  the  men,  who  received  in  the  country  and  towns  through 
which  they  passed  the  most  friendly  attentions. 

Having  reached  the  vicinity  of  London  on  the  twenty-ninth  and 
thirtieth  of  April,  in  two  divisions,  the  .regiment  was  reviewed  on  the 
fourteenth  of  May,  on  Finchley  Common,  by  Marshal  Wade.  The 
arrival  of  the  corps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  had  attracted 
vast  crowds  of  people  to  their  quarters,  anxious  to  behold  men  of  whom 
they  had  heard  the  most  extraordinary  relations;  but,  mingled  with 
these,  were  persons  who  frequented  the  quarters  of  the  Highlanders 
from  a  very  difierent  motive.  Their  object  was  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
distrust  and  disaffection  among  the  men,  by  circulating  misrepresenta- 
tions and  falsehoods  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  government.  These 
incendiaries  gave  out  that  a  gross  deception  had  been  practised  upon 
the  regiment,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  their  journey,  in  proof  of  which, 
they  adduced  the  fact  of  his  majesty's  departure  for  Hanover,  on  the 
very  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  last  division,  and  that  the  real  design  of 
the  government  was  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  as  dbaffected  per- 
sons, and,  with  that  view,  that  the  regiment  was  to  be  transported  for 
life  to  the  American  plantations.  These  insidious  falsehoods  had  their 
intended  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Highlanders,  who  took  care,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  the  indignation  they  felt  at  their  supposed  betrayers. 
All  their  thoughts  were  bent  upon  a  return  to  their  own  country,  and 
they  concerted  their  measures  for  its  accomplishment  with  a  secrecy 
which  escaped  the  observation  of  their  officers,  of  whose  integrity  in 
the  affair  they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  entertained  any  suspicion. 
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The  mutiny  which  followed  created  a  great  seiuatioD,  and  the  circum* 
Mances  which  led  to  it,  formed,  both  in  public  and  in  priyate»  the  ordi- 
nary topic  of  diacussioD.    The  writer  of  a  pamphlet,  which  waa  pobltsbed 
immediately  after  the  matiny,  and  which  contains  the  beat  view  of  the' 
aobject,  and  an   intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  thas  describes  the 
whole  afiair : — **  From  their  (the  independent  companies)  first  formation, 
they  had  always  considered  themselves  as  destined  to  serre  excIosiTely 
in  Scotland,  or  rather  in  the  Highlands ;  and  a  special  compact  was 
made,  allowing  the  men  to  retain  their  ancient  national  garb.     From 
their  origin  and  their  local  attachments,  they  seemed  destined  for  this 
special  service.      Besides,  in  the  discipline  to  which  they  were  at  first 
subjected  nnder   their  natural  chiefe  and  superiors,  there  was  much 
affinity  with  their  ancient  usages,  so  that  their  senrice  seemed  merely 
that  of  a  clai|  sanctioned  by  legal  authority.     These,  and  other  con- 
siderations, strengthened  them  in  the  belief  that  their  duty  was  of  a 
defined  and  specific  nature,  and  that  they  were  never  to  be  amalgamated 
with  the  regular  disposable  force  of  the  country.     As  they  were  deeply 
impressed  with  this  belief,  it  was  quite  natural  that  they  should  regard, 
with  great  jc^alousy  and  distrust,  any  indication  of  a  wish  to  change  the 
system.     Accordingly,  when  the  design  of  marching  them  into  England 
was  first  intimated  to  their  officers,  the  men  were  not  shy  in  protesting 
against  this  unexpected  measure.     By  conciliating  language,  however, 
they  were  prevailed  upon  to  commence  and  continue  their  march  with- 
out reluctance.     It  was  even  rumoured,  in  some  foreign  gazettes,  that 
they  had  inutinied  on  the  borders,  killed  many  of  their  officers,  carried 
off  their  colours,  and  returned  to  their  native  mountains*    This  account, 
though  glaringly  false,  was  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  those  journals, 
and  was  neither  noticed  nor  contradicted  in  those  of  England,  though 
such  an  occasion  ought  not  to  have  been  neglected,  for  giving  a  candid 
and  full  explanation  to  the  Highlanders,  which  might  have  prevented 
inuch  subsequent  disquietude. 

^'  On  their  march  through  the  northern  counties  of  England,  they 
Were  every  where  received  with  such  hospitality,  that  they  appeared  in 
^e  highest  spirits ;  and  it  was  imagined  that  their  attachment  to  home 
vas  so  much  abated,  that  they  would  feel  no  reluctance  to  the  change. 
As  they  approached  the  metropolis,  however,  and  were  exposed  to  the 
^ants  of  the  true-bred  English  clownSf  they  became  more  gloomy  and 
sullen.     Animated,  even  to  the  lowest  private,  with  the  feelings. of  gen- 
tlemen, they  could  ill  brook  the  rudeness  of  boors— nor  could  they 
patiently  submit  to  afi^ronts  in  a  country  to  which  they  had  been  called 
^y  invitation  of  their  sovereign.     A  still  deeper  cause  of  discontent 
preyed  upon  their  minds.     A  rumour  had  reached  them  on  their  march 
^^at  they  were  to  be  embarked  for  the  plantations.     The  fhte  of  the 
°^nes,  the  invalids,  and  other  regiments  which  had  been  sent  to  these 
^^onies,  seemed  to  mark  out  this  service  as  at  once  the  most  perilous 
*nd  the  most  degrading  to  which  British  soldiers  could  be  exposed. 
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With  DO  enemj  to  eDooaoter  worthy  of  their  courage,  there  was  aa( 
coDsideration,  which  made  it  peculiarly  odious  to  the  Highlaaden. 
the  act  of  parliament  of  the  elcTenth  of  George  I.,  transportation  to 
colonies  was  denounced  against  the  Highland  refoelsi,  Ste*  as  the 
punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  on  them  except  deatb»  and»  wi 
they  heard  that  they  were  to  be  sent  there^  the  galiing  su^ion 
rally  arose  in  their  minds»  that  *  after  beinff  used  a$  rods  io  scourge 
own  eomUrymeMf  Aey  wer   $o  be  ikrown  into  the  fire  ! '     These 
hensions  they  kept  secret  even  from  their  own  officers ;  and  the 
with  which  they  dissemUed  them  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  d< 
impression  which  they  bad  made.     Amidst  all  their  jealousies  and  feai%j 
however,  they  looked  forward  with  conaiderable  expectation  to  thtl 
review,  when  they  were  to  come  under  the  immediate  observatioii  of  hii,{ 
majesty,  or  some  of  the  royai  fiimily.     On  the  fourteenth  of  ^ay  they 
were  reviewed  by  Marshal  Wade,  and  many  persons  of  distlnctioa,  whu 
were  highly  delighted  with  the  promptitude  and  alacrity  with  wliicli 
they  went  through  their  military  exercises,  and  gave  a  very  bvounbk 
report  of  them,  where  it  was  likely  to  operate  most  to  their  advantage. 
From  that  moment,  however,  all  their  thoughts  were  beat  on  the  meto* 
of  returning  to  their  own  country;  and  on  this  wild  and  romantic  march 
they  accordingly  set  out  a  few  days  after.    Under  pretence  of  prepariii^ 
for  the  review,  they  had  been  enabled  to  provide  themselves,  unsn^pectr 
edly,  with  some  necessary  articles,  and,  confiding  in  their  capability  of 
enduring  privations  and  fatigue,  they  imagined  that  they  should  have 
great  advantages  over  any  troops  that  might  be  sent  in  pursuit  of  them. 
It  was  on  the  night  between  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  aiter  the  review 
that  they  assembled  on  a  cornmon  near  Highgate,  and  commenced  their 
march  to  the  north.     They  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  between  the  two 
great  roads,  passing  firom  wood  to  wood  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was 
not  well  known  which  way  they  moved.     Orders  were  issued  by  t&e 
lords-justices  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  forces  stati<med  in  tbe 
counties  between  them  and  Scotland,  and  an  advertisement  was  pah- 
lished  by  the  secretary  at  war,  exhorting  the  civil  officers  to  be  vigilant 
in  their  endeavours  to  discover  their  route.  It  was  not,  however,  till  about 
eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  nineteenth  May,  that  any  cer- 
tain intelligence  of  them  was  obtained,  and  they  had  tiien  proceeded  as  for 
as  Northampton,  and  were  supposed  to  be  shaping  their  counse  towar<is 
Nottinghamshire.    General  Blakeney,  who  commanded  at  Northamptoo, 
immediately  despatched  Captain  Ball,  of  General  Wade's  regiment  of 
horse,  an  officer  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country,  to  search 
after  them.     They  had  now  entered  Lady  Wood,  between  Brig  Stock 
and  Dean  Thorp,  about  four  miles  fitna  Oundle,  when  they  were  dis- 
covered.   Captain  Ball  was  joined  in  the  evening  by  the  general  huDseUt 
and  about  nine  all  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  order,  near  the  wood 
where  the  Highlanders  lay.     Seeing  themselves  in  this  situation,  and 
unwilling  to  aggravate  their  offence  by  the  crime  of  shedding  the  blood 
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bk  majeBty's  troopBy  thty  aent  one  of  their  guides  to  iaform  the 
%uu«ral  that  he  might,  withoat  fear»  send  an  otfleer  to  treat  of  the  terms 
^Ma    which  they  shoold  be  expected  to  sorroader.     Captain  Ball  was 
tfteoordingly  delegated,  and,  on  coming  to  a  eooferenoe  the  captain 
Attsmanded  that  they  should  instantly  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender 
«BB  prisoners  at  diseredon.     This  they  positirely  relused,  ^jiHapng  that 
4liey  would  rather  be  cut  to  pieces  than  submit,  anless  the  general  shoold 
memd  them  a  written  promise,  signed  by  his  own  hand,  that  their  arms 
ftlftonld  not  be  taken  from  them,  and  that  they  should  have  a  free  pardon. 
Upon   this  the  captain  delivered  the  conditions  pn>posed  by  General 
Blakeney,  viz.,  that  if  they  would  peaceaMy  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
surrender  themselves  prisoners,  the  most  fitvourable  report  should  be 
ii»ade  of  them  to  the  lords-justices;  when  they  again  protested  that  they 
^^iwoiild  be  out  in  pieces  rather  than  surrender,  except  on  the  conditions 
of  retaining  their  arms,  and  reeeiving  a  free  pardon.     *  Hitherto,'  ex- 
claimed the  captain,  *  I  have  been  your  friend,  and  am  still  anxious  to 
dk>  all  I  can  to  save  you ;  but,  if  you  oootium  obstinate  an  hour  longer, 
surrounded  as  you  are  by  the  king's  forces,  not  a  man  of  you  shall  be 
left  alive;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  give  quarter 
to  none.'     He  then  demanded  that  two  of  their  number  should  be 
ordered  to  conduct  him  out  of  the  wood.     Two  brothers  were  accord- 
ingly ordered  to  accompany  him.     Finding  that  they  were  inclined  to 
subnut,  he  promised  them  both  a  free  pardon,  and,  taking  one  of  them 
along  with^him,  lie  sent  back  the  other  to  endeavour,  by  every  means, 
to  overeome  the  obstinacy  of  the  rest.     He  soon  returned  with  thirteen 
more.  Haying  marched  them  to  a  short  distance  from  the  wood,  the  captain 
again  sent  one  of  them  back  to  his  comrades  to  inform  them  how  many 
had  Bobmitted;  and  in  a  short  time  seventeen  more  followed  the  example. 
These  were  all  marched  away  with  their  arms  (the  powder  being  blown 
out  of  their  pans,)  and  when,  they  came  before  the  general  they  laid 
down  their  arms.     On  returning  to  the  wood  they  found  the  whole  body 
disposed  to  submit  to  the  general's  troops. 

'<  While  this  was  doing  in  the  country,"  continues  our  author,  "  there 
was  nothing  but  the  flight  of  the  Highlanders  talked  of  in  town.  The 
wiser  sort  blamed  it,  but  some  of  their  hot-beaded  countrymen  were  for 
comparing  it  to  the  retreat  of  the.  10,000  Greeks  through  Persia;  by 
which,  for  the  honour  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  Corporal 
MTherson  was  erected  into  a  Xenophon.  But  amongst  these  idle 
dreams,  the  most  ix\]urious  were  those  that  reflected  on  their  officers, 
and  by  a  strange  kind  of  innuendo,  would  have  fixed  the  crime  of  these 
people's  desertion  upon  those  who  did  their  duty,  and  staid  here. 

'*  As  to  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  they  were  ordered  immediately  to 
Kent,  whither  they  marched  very  cheerfully,  and  were  from  thence 
transported  to  Flanders,  and  are  by  this  time  with  the  army,  where  1 
dare  say  it  will  quickly  appear  they  were  not  afraid  of  fighting  the 
French.     In  King  William's  war  there  was  a  Highland  regiment  that. 
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to  avoid  going  to  Fianders»  bad  formed  a  desigu  of  flying  into  the  mouin^ 
tains.  This  was  discovered  before  they  could  put  it  into  execution;  anlj 
General  M'Kay,  who  then  commanded  in  Scotland,  caused  them  to  be 
immediately  surrounded  and  disarmed,  and  afterwards  shipped  them  for' 
Holland.  When  they  came  to  the  confederate  army,  they  behaved  very 
briskly  upon  all  occasions;  but  as  pick-thanks  are  never  wanting  in 
courts,  some  wise  people  were  pleased  to  tell  King  Williani  that  the 
Highlanders  drank  King  James's  health, — a  report  which  was  probahly 
very  true.  The  king,  whose  good  sense  taught  him  to  despise  such  dirty 
informations,  asked  General  Talmash,  who  was  near  him,  how  they  be- 
haved in  tiie  field  ?  *  As  well  as  any  troops  in  the  army,'  answered  the 
general,  like  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honour.  *  Why  then,'  replied  the 
king,  *  if  they  fight  for  me,  let  them  drink  my  father's  health  as  often  as 
they  please.'  On  the  road,  and  even  after  they  entered  to  London,  they 
kept  up  their  spirits,  and  marched  very  cheerfully ;  nor  did  they  show 
any  marks  of  terror  when  they  were  brought  into  the  Tower." 

Though  it  was  evident  that  the  Highlanders  were  led  to  commit  this 
rash  act  under  a  false  impression,  and  that  they  were  the  unconscious 
dupes  of  designing  men,  yet  the  government  could  not  ^overlook  such  a 
gross  breach  of  military  discipline,  and  the  deserters  were  accordingly 
tried  before  a  general  court-martial  on  the  eighth  of  June.  They  were  all 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  shpt.  Three  only,  however,  suffered 
capitally.  These  were  Corporals  Malcolm,  and  Samuel  M'Pherson,* 
and  Farquhar  Shaw,  a  private.  They  were  shot  upon  the  parade  with- 
in the  Tower,  in  presence  of  the  other  prisoners,  who  joined  in  their 
prayers  with  great  earnestness.  The  unfortunate  men  met  their  death 
with  composure,  and  acted  with  great  propriety.  Their  bodies  were 
put  into  three  coffins  by  three  of  the  prisoners,  their  clansmen  and  cod- 
nexions,  and  were  buried  together  in  one  grave  over  the  place  of  exe- 
eutioD.f  From  an  ill-judged  severity,  one  hundred  of  the  deserters 
were  equally  divided  between  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
and  a  similar  number  was  distributed  among  the  different  corps  in  the 
Leeward  islands,  Jamaica  and  Georgia, — a  circumstance  which,  it  is 
believed,  impressed  the  Highlanders  with  an  idea  that  the  government 
had  intended  to  deceive  them. 

Near  the  end  of  May  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  was  sent  to 
Flanders,  where  it  joined  the  army  under  the  command  of  Field-marshal 
the  earl  of  Stair.  During  the  years  seventeen  hundred  and  forty- three 
and  forty-four,  they  were  quartered  in  different  parts  of  that  country;  and 
by  their  quiet,  orderly,  and  kind  deportment,  acquired  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  people  among  whom  they  mixed.  The  regiment  "was  judged 

•  Brother  to  the  late  General  Kenneth  M'Pherson  of  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice, who  died  in  1816.  General  Stewart  says  that  Lord  John  Murray,  who  was  after- 
wards colonel  of  the  regiment,  had  portraits  of  the  sufferers  hung  up  in  his  dining-room; 
but  for  what  reason  is  not  known.  They  were  remarkable  for  their  great  siae  and  hand- 
some figure. 

t  St  James's  Chronicle,  20th  July,  1743. 
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|-  Uie  most  trust-worthy  gaard  of  property,  insoinuch  that  the  people  in 
Flanders  choose  to  have  them  always  for  their  protection.  Seldom  were 
my  of  them  dmnk,  and  they  as  rarely  swore.  And  the  elector-palatine 
wrote  to  his  envoy  in  London,  desiring  him  to  thank  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  excellent  behaviour  of  the  regiment  while  in  his  territo- 
ries in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-three  and  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-four,  and  for  whose  sake  he  adds,  '  I  will  always  pay  a  respect 
and  regard  to  a  Scotchman  in  future.'  "* 

Lord  Seminll,  who  had  succeeded  the  earl  of  Craufurd  in  the  colon- 
elcy of  the  rec^iment  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty,  being  appointed 
in  April  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five  to  the  25th  regiment.  Lord 
John  Murray,  son  of  the  duke  of  *Athole,  socceeded  him  as  colonel  of 
the  Highlanders.  During  the  command  of  these  ofiicers,  the  regiment 
was  designated  by  the  titles  of  its  successive  commanders,  as  Lord 
Craufurd's,  Lord  SempilFs,  and  Lord  John  Murray's  Highlanders. 

Baffled  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  to  the  imperial  throne,  the  king  of  France  resolved  to  humble 
the  house  of  Austria  by  making  a  conquest  of  the  Netherlands.     With 
this  view  he  assembled  an  immense  army  in  Flanders  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe,  and  having  with  the  dauphin 
joined  the  army  in  April,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five,  he,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  that  month,  invested  Toumay,  then  garrisoned  by  eight 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  General  Baron  Dorth,  who  defended  the 
place  with  vigour.     The  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  arrived  from  Eng- 
land early  in  May,  assumed  the  command  of  the  allied  army  assembled 
at  Soignies.     It  consisted  of  twenty  battalions  and  twenty-six  squadrons 
of  British,  five  battalions  and  sixteen  squadrons  of  Hanoverians,  all 
under  the  immediate  command  of  his  royal  highness ;  twenty-six  batta- 
lions and  forty  squadrons  of  Dutch  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Wal- 
deck ;  and  eight  squadrons  of  Austrians  under  the  command  of  Count 
Konigseg. 

Though  the  allied  army  was  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy, 
yet  as  the  French  army  was  detached,  the  duke  resolved  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Tournay.  Marshal  Saxe,  who  soon  became  aware  of  the  design 
of  the  allies,  drew  up  his  army  in  line  of  battle,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  extending  from  the  wood  of  Barri  to  Fontenoy,  and  thence  to 
the  village  of  St  Antoine  in  sight  of  the  British  army.  Entrenchments 
were  thrown  up  at  both  villages,  besides  three  redoubts  in  the  interme- 
diate space,  and  two  at  the  corner  of  the  wood  whence  a  deep  ravine 
extended  to  Fontenoy,  and  another  thence  to  St  Antoine.  Along  the 
whole  space  from  the  wood  to  St  Antoine  was  posted  a  double  line  of 
infantry  in  front,  and  cavalry  in  the  rear,  and  an  additional  force  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  was  formed  behind  the  redoubts  and  batteries.  Op- 
posite to  St  Antoine  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  a  battery  was  also 
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•rected*    The  Manbal  dbtributed  his  numerous  artillery  aloBg  the  Hbc^ 
and  in  the  ydiage  and  redoubts* 

The  allied  army  advanced  to  Lease»  and  oa  the  ninth  of  May  took 
up  a  position  between  the  Tillages  of  Bougries  and  Maulbre,  in  sight  ot 
the  French  army.  In  the  evening  the  duke,  attended  by  Field-fnarriiflft 
Konigseg  and  the  prince  of  Waldeck»  reconnmtred  the  position  of 
Marshal  Saze.  They  were  covered  by  the  Highlanders*  who  kept 
up  a  sharp  fire  with  the  French  sharp-shooters  who  were  concealed  in 
the  woods.  After  a  general  survey,  the  earl  of  Craufurdy  who  was  left 
in  command  of  the  advance  of  the  army,  proceeded  with  the  Highland- 
ers and  a  party  of  bussars  to  examine  the  en^ny's  outposts  qaore  nar- 
rowly. In  the  course  of  the  day  a  Highlander  in  advance  observing 
that  one  of  the  sharp-shooters  repeatedly  fired  at  his  post,  placed  his 
bonnet  upon  the  top  of  a  stick  near  the  verge  of  a  hollow  road.  This 
stratagem  decoyed  the  Frenchman,  and  whilst  he  was  intent  on  his  ob* 
ject,  the  Highlander  approaching  cautiously  to  a  point  which  afforded  a 
sure  aim,  sueceeded  in  bringing  him  to  the  ground.* 

Having  ascertained  that  a  plain  which  lay  between  the  positions  of 
two  armies  was  covered  with  some  flying  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  their  outposts  commanded  some  narrow  defiles  through  which  the 
allied  forces  had  necessarily  to  march  to  the  attack,  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland resolved  to  scour  the  pkdn,  and  to  dislodge  the  outposts,  pre- 
paratory to  advancing  upon  the  besieging  army.  Accordingly  at  an 
early  hour  next  morning,  six  battalions  and  twelve  squadrons  were  or- 
dered to  disperse  the  forces  on  the  plain  and  dear  the  defiles^  a  service 
which  they  soon  performed.  Some  Austrian  hussars  being  hotly  pressed 
on  this  occasion  by  the  French  light  troops,  a  party  of  Highlanders  was 
sent  to  support  them,  and  the  Frenchmen  were  quickly  repulsed  with  loss. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  Highlaaders  stood  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in 
a  regular  body,  and  so  well  did  they  acquit  themselves,  that  they  were 
particularly  noticed  for  their  spirited  conduct.f 

Resolving  to  attack  the  enemy  next  mornmg,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  allied  army  jmade  the  necessary  dispositions.  Opposite  the  space 
between  Fontenoy  and  the  wood  of  Bmrri,  he  formed  the  British  aod 
Hanoverian  infantry  in  two  lines,  and  posted  their  cavalry  in  the  rear. 
Near  the  left  of  the  Hanoverians  he  drew  up  the  Dutch,  whose  left 
was  towards  St  Antoine.  The  French  in  their  turn  completed  their 
batteries,  and  made  the  most  formidable  preparations  to  receive  the  al- 
lies* At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  May,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  began  his  march,  and  drew  up  his  army  in  front  of  the 
enemy  in  the  above  order.  The  ei^agement  began,  about  four  by  the 
guards  and  Highlanders  attacking  a  redoubt,  advanced  on  the  right 
of  the  wood  near  Vizou,  occupied  by  six  hundred  men,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  place  the  dauphin  was  posted.     Though  the  enemy  were  en- 
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trenched  breefll"bigh»  Uiey  were  forced  out  bj  the  guards  with  bajooeU» 
and  by  the  Highlanders  with  swordy  pistol*  and  dirk,  who  killed  a  con* 
sidt^nable  number  of  them** 

After  the  redoobt  had  been  carried,  the  British  and  HanoTeriaos  ad- 
▼anced  to  the  attack;  and  though  the  French  contested  eyeiy  inch  of 
ground  with  the  greatest  pertinacity,  thej  were  driven  back  on  their 
entrenchments.    Meanwhile  the  Dutch  on  the  left  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attaek  upon  Fontenoy.     The  enemy,  keeping  up  an  incessant  and 
destnietiTe  fire  (rem  their  batteries,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  sent  a  de- 
taciiinent,  of  which  the  Highlanders  formed  a  part,  to  take  possession  ol 
the  wood  of  Bani,  and  drire  the  enemy  from  that  redoubt ;  but  owing 
to  accident  or  mistake,  no  attack  was  made.     The  Dutch  having  fitiled 
in  seTeral  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  Fontenoy,  his  royal  highness 
ordered  Lord  SempilFs  regiment  to  assist  them,  but  with  as  little  suc- 
cess.    Determined,  notwithstanding  these  untoward  circumstances,  to 
cross  the  ravine  between  the  redoubts  and  the  village,  the  duke  pushed 
forward  ;  but  after  advancing  beyond  the  ravine,  he  found  that  he  had 
not  a  sufficiency  of  ground  to  form  his  whole  army  in  line*     He,  there- 
fore, iBade  the  flanks  wheel  back  on  their  right  and  left,  and  then  facing 
towards  their  proper  front,  they  moved  forward  along  with  the  centre, 
the  whole  forming  the  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square.     Supported  by 
cavalry,  the  French  infantry  made  three  desperate  attacks  upon  the  al- 
lied army,  while  marching  in  this  order ;  but  though  they  were  assisted 
by  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  whole  of  the  batteries,  they  were  re- 
pulsed in  every  diarge* 

The  allies  continuing  steadlastly  to  advance.  Marshal  Saxe,  who  had, 
during  three  attacks,  lost  some  of  his  bravest  men,  began  to  think  of  a 
retreat ;  but  being  extremely  averse  to  abandon  his  position,  he  resolved 
to  make  a  last  efibrt  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day  by  attacking  his 
assailants  with  all  his  forces.  Being  &r  advanced  in  a  dropsy,  the  marshal 
had  been  carried  about  the  whole  day  in  a  litter.  This  he  now  quitted, 
and  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  over  the  field  giving  the  necessary  or- 
ders, whilst  two  men  supported  him  on  each  side.  He  brought  forward  the 
household  troops  of  the  king  of  France :  he  posted  his  best  cavalry  on  the 
flanks,  and  the  king's  body  guards,  with  the  flower  of  the  infantry  in 
the  centre.  Having  also  brought  up  all  his  field-pieces,  he,  under 
cover  of  their  Bre  and  that  of  the  batteries,  made  a  combined  charge  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  on  the  allied  army,  the  greater  part  of  which  had, 
by  this  time,  formed  into  line  by  advancing  beyond  the  confined 
ground.  The  allies,  unable  to  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  this  attack, 
gave  way,  and  were  driven  back  across  the  ravine,  carrying  along  with 
them  the  Highlanders,  who  had  been  ordered  up  from  the  attack  of  the 
village,  and  two  other  regiments  ordered  from  the  reserve  to  support  the 
line.     After  rallying  for  a  short  time  beyond  the  ravine,  the  whole  army 
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retreated  by  order  of  the  duke,  the  Highlanders  and  Howard's  regii 
(the  19th)  under  the  command  of  Lord  Craufurd,  covering  the 
The  retreaty  which  was  commenced  about  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemooi 
was  effected  in  excellent  order.     When  it  was  oyer  his  lordship  pulli 
off  his  hat,  and  returning  thanks  to  the  covering  party,  said  ''  that  th< 
had  acquired  as  much  honour  in  covering  so  great  a  retreat,  as  if  thi 
had  gained  a  battle/'*     The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  great, 
allies  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  seven  thousand  men,  indudii 
a  number  of  officers.     The  loss  of  the  French  is  supposed  to 
equalled  that  of  the  allies.     The  Highlanders  lost  Captain  John  Cam.] 
bell  of  Carrickyf  whose  head  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball  early  ii 
the  action  ;j:  Ensign  Lachlane  Campbell,  son  of  Craignish,  and  thirl 
men ;  Captain  Robert  Campbell  of  Finab ;  Ensigns  Ronald  Campbell,! 
nephew,  of  Craignish,  and  James  Campbell,  son  of  Glenfalloch ;  two 
sergeants,  and  eighty-six  rank  and  file  wounded. 

Before  the  engagement,  the  part  which  the  Highlanders  would  act 
formed  a  subject  of  intense  speculation.  Those  who  knew  them  had 
no  misgivings ;  but  there  were  other  persons,  high  in  rank,  who  looked 
upon  the  support  of  such  men  with  an  unfavourable  eye.  So  strong  was 
this  impression  "  in  some  high  quarters,  that,  on  the  rapid  charge  made 
by  the  Highlanders,  when  pushing,  forward  sword  in  hand  nearly  at  fall 
speed,  and  advancing  so  far,  it  was  suggested  that  they  inclined  to 
change  sides  and  join  the  enemy,  who  had  already  three  brigades  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  engaged,  which  performed  very  important  services  on 
that  day."§  All  anxiety,  however,  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  the  de- 
cided way  in  which  they  sustained  the  national  honour. 

Captain  John  Munro  of  the  4dd  regiment,  in  a  letter  to  Lord-presi- 
dent Forbes,  thus  describes  the  battle : — *'  A  little  after  four  in  the 
morning,  the  thirtieth  of  April,  our  cannon  began  to  play,  and  the 
French  batteries,  with  triple  our  weight  of  metal  and  numbers  too,  an- 
swered us;  about  five  the  infantry  was  in  march;  we  (the  Highlanders) 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  right  brigade ;  but  by  six  we  were  ordered  to 
cross  the  field,  (I  mean  our  regiment,  for  the  rest  of  our  brigades  did 
not  march  to  attack,)  a  little  village  on  the  left  of  the  whole,  called  Fon- 
tenoy.  As  we  passed  the  field  the  French  batteries  played  upon  our 
front,  and  right  and  left  flanks,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  their  batteries 
being  upon  rising  ground,  their  balls  flew  over  us  and  hurt  the  second 

*  Rolt*8  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Crawfunl. 

f  "  Captain  John  Campbell  of  Carrick  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  genUemen 
of  his  day.  Possessing  very  agreeable  manners  and  bravery,  tempered  by  gaiety,  he  was 
regarded  by  the  people  as  one  of  those  who  retained  the  chiTalrous  spirit  of  their  ances- 
tors. A  poet,  a  soldier,  and  a  gentleman,  no  less  gallant  among  the  ladles  than  he  was 
brave  among  men ;  he  was  the  object  of  general  admiration ;  and  the  last  generation  of 
Highlanders  among  whom  he  was  best  Icn(][*!vn,  took  great  pleasure  in  cherishing  his 
memory,  and  repeating  anecdotes  concerning  him.  He  married  a  sister  of  General 
Campbell  of  Mamore,  afterwards  duke  of  Argyle,  and  grandfather  to  the  piMentdniR.'' 
'-^SUwiurVa  Sketches, 
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line.     We  were  to  support  the  Dtttch,  who,  in  their  luual  way,  were 
▼ery  dilatory.     We  got  within  musket-shot  of  their  batteries,  when  we 
received  three  full  fires  of  their  batteries  and  small  arms,  which  killed 
us  forty  men  and  one  ensign.     Here  we  were  obliged  to  skulk  behind 
hoases  and  hedges  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  waiting  for  the  Dutoh* 
who»  'when  they  came  up,  behaved  but  so  and  so.     Our  regiment  being 
in  some  disorder,  I  wanted  to  draw  them  up  in  rear  of  the  Dutch,  which 
their  general  would  scarce  allow  of;  but  at  last  I  did  it,  and  marched 
them  again  to  the  front.     In  half  anliour  after  the  Dutch  gave  way,  and 
Sir  Robert  M unro  thought  proper  we  should  retire ;  for  we  had  then 
the  whole  batteries  from  the  enemy's  ground  playing  upon  us,  and  three 
thousand  foot  ready  to  fall  upon  us.     We  retired ;  but  before  we  had 
marched  thirty  yards,  we  had  orders  to  return  to  the  attack,  which  we 
did  ;  and  in  about  ten  minutes  after  had  orders  to  march  directly  with 
all  expedition,  to  assist  the  Hanoverians,  who  had  got  by  this  time  well 
advanced  upon  the  batteries  upon  the  left.     They  behaved  most  gal- 
lantly and  bravely ;  and  had  the  Dutch  taken  example  firom  them,  we 
had  supped  at  Toumay.    The  British  behaved  well ;  we  (the  Highland- 
ers^ were  told  by  his  royal  'highness  that  we  did  our  duty  well.     . 
By  two  of  the  clock  we  all  retreated ;  and  we  wer^  ordered  to  cover 
the  retreat,  as  the  only  regiment  that  could  be  kept  to  their  duty,  and 
in  this  affair  we  lost  sixty  more ;  but  the  duke  made  so  friendly  and  fa- 
vourable a  speech  to  us,  that  if  we  had  been  ordered  to  attack  their  lines 
afresh,  I  dare  say  our  poor  fellows  would  have  done  it."  * 

The  Highlanders  on  this  occasion  were  commanded  by  Sir  Robert 
Munro  of  Fowlis,  their  lieutenant^colonel,  in  whom,  besides  great  mili- 
tary experience,  were  united  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  soldier.  Aware 
of  the  importance  of  allowing  his  men  to  follow  their  accustomed  tactics, 
he  obtained  leave  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  allow  them  to  fight  in 
their  own  way.  He  accordingly  **  ordered  the  whole  regiment  to  clap 
to  the  ground  on  receiving  the  French  fire ;  and  instantly  after  its  dis- 
charge they  sprang  up,  and  coming  close  to  the  enemy,  poured  in  their 
shot  upon  them  to  the  certain  destruction  of  multitudes,  and  drove  them 
precipitately  through  their  lines ;  then  retreating,  drew  up  again,  and 
attacked  them  a  second  time  after  the  same  manner.  These  attacks  they 
repeated  several  times  the  same  day,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  army. 
Sir  Robert  was  everywhere  with  his  regiment,  notwithstanding  his  great 
corpulency,  and  when  in  the  trenches  he  was  hauled  out  by  the  legs  and 
arms  by  his  own  men ;  and  it  is  observed  that  when  he  commanded  the 
whole  regiment  to  clap  to  the  ground,  he  himself  alone,  with  the  colours 
behind  him,  stood  upright,  receiving  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy ;  and 
this  because,  (as  he  said,)  though  he  could  easily  lie  down,  his  great 
bulk  would  not  suffer  him  to  rise  so  quickly.     His  preservation  that  day 
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wtf  the  nirprise  and  astonishmeBi  mot  only  of  the  whole  army,  but  of 
aH  that  heard  the  particulars  of  the  actton."* 

The  gallantry  thms  displayed  by  Sir  Robert  and  hia  regiment  was  the 
theme  of  naiTersal  admiratioo  m  Britain,  and  the  French  themsdircs 
ooold  not  withhold  their  meed  of  praise.  **  It  moat  be  owned,**  says  a 
French  writer,  **  that  our  forees  were  thrice  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
nothing  bat  the  good  oonduot  and  extreme  calmoesa  <»f  Marahal  Saie 
could  have  brought  them  to  the  charge  the  last  time,  which  was  about  two 
o'clock,  when  the  allies  in  their  torii  gave  way.  Our  victory  mey  be  said 
to  be  eomplete;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  as  the  allies  behaved  ex- 
tremely well,  more  especially  the  English,  so  they  made  a  soldier-like 
retreat,  which  was  much  favoured  by  an  adjacent  wood.  The  British  be- 
haved  well,  and  could  be  exceeded  in  ardour  by  none  but  our  offioen» 
who  animated  the  troops  by  their  example,  fi^en  the  MighUmd  furki 
rushed  in  upon  us  untk  mere  violence  than  etfer  did  a  sea  drwen  by  a 
tempest  I  cannot  say  much  of  the  other  anxiliaries,  sonse  of  whon 
looked  as  if  they  had  no  greiEit  concern  in  the  matter  which  way  it  went 
In  short,  we  gained  the  Wetory ;  but  may  I  never  see  such  another  f'f 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  Highlanders  Axnb 
the  fact  of  one  of  them  having  killed  nine  Frenchmen  with  his  broad- 
sword,  and  he  was  only  prevented  from  increasing  the  number  by  faif 
arm  being  shot  off.:]: 

In  consequence  of  the  reb^ion  in  Seotiand,  eleven  of  the  Britisli 
regiments  were  ordered  home   in    October,  seventeen   hundred  and 
forty-five,  among  whom  was  the  43d.     The  Highlanders  arnved  in  the 
Thames  on  the  fourth  of  November^  and  whilst  the  other  regimeDtB 
were  sent  to  Scotland  under  General  Hawley  to  assist  in  quelling  the 
insurrection,  the  4dd  was  marched  to  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  joined  t&s 
division  of  the  army  assembled  there  to  repel  an  expected  iavasioD. 
When  it  is  considered  that  more  than  three  hundned  of  the  soldienf 
in  the  43d  had  fathers  and  brothers  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  the 
prudence  and  humanity  of  keeping  them  aloof  from  a  contest  betweea 
duty  and  affection,  are  evident§    Three /lew  ocHnpanies,  which  had  beea 
added  to  the  regiment  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  fortyrfive,  were,  however,  employed  in  Soothind  against  the  rebe'3 
before  joining  the  regiment.     These  companies  were  raised  chiefly  >> 
the  districts  of  Athole^  Breadalbane,  and  Braemar,  and  the  conatmaod  ^ 
them  was  given  to  the  laird  of  Mackintosh,  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  Och- 
tertyre,  and  Campbell  of  Inveraw,  who  had  recruited  Uiein.     The  mh' 
alterns  were  James  Farquharson,  the  younger  of  lavercauld;  Joha 
Campbell,  the  younger  of  Glenlyon,  and  Dugald  Campbell ;  and  Ea^ 
sign  Allan  Grant,  son  of  Glenm(Nriston ;  John  Camf^)ell|  son  of  GIsdf 
falloch ;  aqd  Allan  Campbell,  son  of  Barcaldine.     General  Stewart  ob^ 

♦  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner.  f  Account  published  at  Paris,  26th  May,  1746^ 
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that  the  piivates  of  them  compatiiet,  tboogh  of  the  bett  charae* 
ter,  did  not  oecupy  that  rank  in  society  for  which  so  many  individuals 
c^  the  independent  companies  had  been  distingaiahed.  One  of  these 
companies,  as  has  been  elsewhere  obserredy  was  at  the  battle  of  Preston- 
fians.  The  services  of  the  other  two  conpaniea  were  confined  to  the 
Highlands  during  the  rebdlion,  and  after  its  suppression  they  were  em- 
ployed along  with  detachments  of  the  Englbh  army  tn  the  barbarous 
taak  of  burning  the  houses,  and  laying  waste  the  lands  of  the  rebels, — 
9k  service  which  most  have  been  very  revolting  to  their  feelings. 

Having  projected  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  the  government  fitted  out 
ao  expedition  at  Portsmouth*  the  land-forces  of  which  consnted  of  six 
thousand  men,  including  Lord  John  Murray's  Highlanders,  as  the  4dd 
regiment  was  now  called.  The  armament  having  been  delayed  from  va- 
rious causes  until  the  season  was  too  fiur  advanced  for  crossing  the  At- 
lantic, it  was  resolved  to  employ  it  in  making  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  Port  I'Orient,  then  the  reposi- 
tory of  all  the  stores  and  ships  belonging  to  the  French  East  India 
Company.  While  this  new  expedition  was  in  preparation,  the  Highland 
regiment  was  increased  to  eleven  hundred  men,  by  draughts  fit>m  the 
three  companies  in  Scotland. 

As  the  force  destined  for  North  America  was  considered  inadequate 
for  the  intended  descent  on  France,  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  of 
the  foot-guards  and  a  large  detachment  of  artillery  were  added  to  it 
The  expedition  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, seventeen  hundred  and  forty-six,  under  the  command  of  Rear- 
admiral  Lest€>ek,  and  on  the  twentieth  the  troops  were  landed,  without 
much  opposition^  in  Quimperly  bay,  ten  miles  from  Port  1' Orient.     Gen- 
eral St  Clair,  the  commander,  reached  L'Orient  on  the  twenty-fourth, 
and  having,  on  the  evening  of  next  day,  completed  one  mortar-battery 
and  two  twelve-gun  batteries,  he  laid  siege  to  the  place.     Having  of- 
ered  to  surrender  on  terms  which  were  rejected,  the  inhabitants  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  defence.     Assuming  a  garb  resembling  that  worn  by  the 
Highland  soldiers,  the  garrison  advanced  towards  the  batteries,  and  un- 
der that  disguise  approached  very  near  before  the  deception  was  discov- 
ered.    They  were  then  driven  back  amidst  a  volley  of  grape-shot,  and 
pursued  by  the  Highlanders.     As  the  besieged  soon  obtained  a  great 
accession  of  force,  and  as  General  St  Clair  soon  perceived  that  he  could 
not  carry  the  place,  he  abandoned  the  siege,  and  retiring  to  the  sea-coast, 
re-embarked  his  troops. 

Some  of  these  forces  returned  to  England ;  the  rest  landed  in  Ireland. 
The  Highlanders  arrived  at  Cork  on  the  fourth  of  November,  whence 
they  marched  to  Limerick,  where  they  remained  till  February,  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  when  they  returned  to  Cork,  where  they  em- 
barked to  join  a  new  expedition  for  Flanders.  Thb  force,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  troops  that  had  been  recalled  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-five,  sailed  from  Leith  roads  in  the  beginning  of  April,  seven- 
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teen  bundred  and  forty-seTen.     Lord  Loudon's  Highlanders  and  a  d( 
tacbment  from  the  three  additional  companies  of  Lord  John  Murray*^ 
Highlanders  also  joined  this  force ;  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of 
Utter  for  this  service,  that  when  informed  that  only  a  part  of  them 
to  join  the  army,  they  all  claimed  permission  to  embark,  in  consequtw 
of  which  demand  it  was  found  necessary  to  settle  the  question  of  prej 
ference  by  drawing  lots.* 

To  relieve  Hubt,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  Count  Lowendi 
a  detachment,  consisting  of  Lord  John  Murray's  Highlanders,  the  fii 
battalion  of  the  Royals  and  Bragg's  regiment,  was  ordered  to  Flushii 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Fuller.     They  landed  at  Staph 
dyke  on  the  first  of  May.     The  Dutch  governor  of  Hulst,  General 
Roque,  ordered  the  Royals  to  join  the  Dutch  camp  at  St  Bergue,  ao< 
directed  the  Highlanders  and  Bragg's  regiment  to  halt  within  four  mil( 
of  Hulst.     On  the  fifth  of  May  the  besiegers  began  an  assault,  ao( 
drove  the  outguards  and  picquets  back  into  the  garrison,  and  would  bavel 
carried  the  place,  had  not  the  Royals  maintained  their  post  with  tb&l 
greatest  bravery  till  relieved  by  the  Highland  regiment,  when  the  French: 
were  compelled  to  retire.     The  Highlanders  had  only  five  privates  killed- 1 
and  a  few  wounded  od  this  occasion.    The  French  continuing  the  siege* 
St  Roque  surrendered  the  place,  although  he  was  aware  that  an  addi- 
tional reinforcement  of  nine  battalions  was  on  the  march  to  his  relief* 
The  British  troops  then  embarked  for  South  Beveland.    Three  hundred 
of  the  Highland  regiment,  who  were  the  last  to  embark,  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  French  troops.     "  They  behaved  with  so  much  braver)'» 
that  they  beat  off  three  or  four  times  their  number,  killing  many}  so^ 
making  some  prisoners,  with  only  the  loss  of  four  or  five  of  their  ovn 
number."! 

Haviug  collected  his  whole  army,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  posted 
himself  between  the  two  Nethes  to  cover  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Maes- 
tricht;  and  Marshal  Saxe,  calling  in  his  detachments,  encamped  between 
Mechlin  and  Louvain,  with  the  view  of  hazarding  a  general  cngagemeDt 
Arriving  at  Brussels  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the  French  king  put  bu 
army  in  motion  towards  Tirlemont.  The  allies  formed  themselves  id 
»rder  of  battle,  with  their  right  at  Bilsen,  and  their  left  extending  to 
Wirle,  within  a  mile  of  Maestricht,  having  in  the  front  of  their  left  wing 
the  village  of  Lafeldt,  in  nhich  were  posted  several  battalions  of  British 
infantry.  Prince  Wolfenbuttle  was  posted  at  the  abbey  of  Everbode 
with  the  reserve  of  the  first  line,  and  the  second  line  took  up  a  P^ 
sition  at  Westerloo  to  sustain  the  reserve.  These  arrangements  were 
completed  on  the  seventeenth  of  June :  but  no  engagement  took  pla^ 
till  the  morning  of  the  second  of  July,  although  both  armies  cannon- 
aded each  other  the  preceding  day. 

In  the  morning  the  enemy's  infantry  marched  down  from  the  height 


•  Caledonian  Mercury,  March,  1747. 
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of  Herdeeren  in  a  large  column,  and  attacked  the  village  of  Lafeldt    In 
their  approach  they  saffered  dreadfully  from  the  cannon  of  the  allies, 
and  firom  a  well-directed  fire  from  the  British  musketry.     The  French, 
unable  to  withstand,  retired ;  but  fresh  brigades  coming  up  the  allies 
were  obliged  in  their  turn  to  abandon  the  village.    'For  four  hours  the 
battle  raged  round  this  village,  which  was  thrice  carried,  and  as  often 
lost.      About  noon  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ordered  the  whole  left  wing 
to  advance  against  the  enemy,  whose  infantry  gave  way.     Prince  Wal^ 
deck  led  up  the  centre,  and  Marshal  Bathiani  making  a  motion  with  the 
right  -wing  towards  Herdeeren,  victory  seemed  within  reach  of  the  con- 
federates, when  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  suddenly  changed  by  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  brigades*  in  the  service  of  France,  who  being  ordered 
up  by  Marshal  Saxe,  charged  and  drove  back  in  great  conftision  the 
centre  of  the  allied  army.     At  this  critical  moment  some  squadrons  of 
I>atch  cavalry  who  were  in  the  rear,  instead  of  supporting  the  line, 
turned  to  the  right-about,  and  fiying  off  at  full  gallop,  overthrew  five  bat- 
talions  of  infantry  that  were  marching  up  from  the  reserve.     The  con- 
cision was  still  farther  increased  by  the  French  cavalry,  who  charged 
the  confederates  with  great  impetuosity,  and  penetrated  through  their 
lines.     The  duke  of  Cumberland  with  difficulty  reached  the  left  wing ; 
and  the  defeat  would  in  all  probability  have  been  complete,  had  not  Sir 
John  Ligonier  gallantly  resolved,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  save 
the  army.     At  the  head  of  three  British  regiments  of  dragoons,  and 
some  squadrons  of  Austrians,  he  charged  the  whole  line  of  the  French 
cavalry  with  such  vigour  and  success,  as  to  overthrow  all  who  opposed 
him.     By  this  diversion  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  enabled  to  effect 
an  orderly  retreat  to  Maestricht.     Sir  John  Ligonier,  after  having  his 
horse  killed  under  him,  was  taken  prisoner.     The  allies  lost  five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  killed  and  wounded ;  but  the  loss 
of  the  French  was  nearly  double  that  number. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle,  Count  Lowendahl  laid  siege  to  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  with  a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men.  This  place,  from  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications,  the  favourite  work  of  the  celebrated  Coehorn, 
having  never  been  stormed,  was  deemed  impregnable.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  three  thousand  men,  including  Lord  Loudon's  Highlanders. 
Though  Lord  John  Murray's  Highlanders  remained  in  South  Beveland, 
his  lordship,  with  Captain  Fraser.  of  Culduthel,  Captain'  Campbell  of 
Craignish,  and  several  other  officers  of  his  regiment,  joined  the  besieged. 
After  about  two  months'  siege,  this  important  fortress  was  taken  by 
storm  from  the  too  great  confidence  of  Constrom  the  governor,  who 

•  An  officer  in  the  army  wriUng  to  his  friend  at  York,  says  that  these  brigades  **  fought 
like  devils ;  that  they  neither  gave  nor  took  quarter ;  that  observing  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  be  extremely  active  in  defence  of  this  post,  (Lafeldt)  they  were  employed,  on 
this  attack,  at  their  own  request;  that  they  in  a  manner  cut  down  all  before  them,  with 
a  full  resolution,  if  possible,  to  reach  his  royal  highness,  which  they  certainly  would  have 
done,  had  not  Sir  John  Ligonier  come  up  with  a  party  of  horse,  and  thereby  saved  the 
duke  at  the  loss  of  his  own  liberty."— Ccw^^emon'*  Magazine,  1747. 
IV.  U 
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never  aiitidpAted  an  assault  On  obtaining  possession  of  the  rampartib 
the  French  attempted  to  enter  the  town,  but  were  attacked  with  suck 
impetuosity  by  two  battalions  of  the  Scottish  troops  in  the  pay  of  the 
States-general,  that  they  were  driven  iirom  street  to  street,  until  fresh 
reinforcements  arriving,  the  Scotch  were  compelled  to  retreat  in  their 
turn ;  yet  they  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  and  fought  till  two-thirds 
of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The  remainder  then  abandoned  die 
town,  carrying  the  old  governor  along  with  them. 

The  different  bodies  of  the  allied  army  assembled  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Raremond  in  March  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  bat, 
with  the  exception  of  the  capture  of  Maestricht,  no  military  event  of 
any  importance  took  place  in  the  Netherlands;  and  preliminaries  d 
peace  having  been  signed,  the  Highlanders  returned  to  England  in 
December,  and  were  afterwards  sent  to  Ireland.     The  three  additional 
companies  had  assembled  at  Prestonpans  in  March  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  for  Flanders ;  but  the 
orders  to  ship  were  countermanded  in  consequence  of  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  being  signed,  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  these  companies 
were  reduced.     The  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the  redaction  of 
the  42d  regiment  (Oglethorpe's),  the  number  of  the  Highland  regiment 
was  changed  from  the  43d  to  the  42d,  the  number  it  has  ever  since 
retained. 

During  eight  years  that  the  Highlanders  were  stationed  in  Irelan<il 
the  utmost  cordiality  subsisted  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  districts  where  they  were  quartered ;  a  circumstance  the  more 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  military  were  generally  em- 
broiled in  quarrels  with  the  natives.  So  lasting  and  favourable  an 
impression  did  they  make,  that  upon  the  return  of  the  regiment  iroiB 
America,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years,  applications  were  made  from 
the  towns  and  districts  where  they  had  been  formeriy  quartered,  to  get 
them  again  stationed  among  them.  Although,  as  General  Stewart 
observes,  the  similarity  of  language,  and  the  general  and  prevailii^ 
belief  of  the  same  origin,  might  have  had  some  influence  with  both 
parties ;  yet  nothing  but  the  most  exemplary  good  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Highlanders  could  have  overcome  the  natural  repugnance  of  a 
people  who,  at  that  time,  justly  regarded  the  British  soldiery  as  ready 
instruments  of  oppression. 

In  consequence  of  the  mutual  encroachments  made  by  the  French 
and  English  on  their  respective  territories  in  North  America,  both  parties 
prepared  for  war;  and  as  the  British  ministry  determined  to  make  their 
chief  efforts  against  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  they  resolved  to  send 
two  bodies  of  troops  thither.  The  first  division,  of  which  the  High- 
landers formed  a  part,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
JamesF  Aber^romby,  set  sail  in  March  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty- 
six,  and  landed  at  New  York  in  June  following.  In  the  month  last 
mentioned,  seven  hundred  recruits,  who  had  been  rkised  by  recruiting 
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sent  from  the  regiment  previous  to  its  departure  from  IrelaDd* 
ilMtrked  at  Gre^iock  for  America.  When  the  Highlanders  landedy 
^^Ik^ry  attracted  much  notice^  particularly  ou  the  part  of  the  Indiansy 
^vrliOy  on  the  march  of  the  regiment  to  Albany,  flocked  from  all  quarters 
to  8^e  strangerBy  whom,  from  the  similarity  of  their  dress^  they  considered 
tM>  1>e  of  the  same  extraction  as  themselves,  and  whom  they  therefiwe 
yegmtied  as  brothers. 

1B«fore  the  departure  of  the  43d  regiment,  several  changes  and  pro- 

-mot.ions  had  taken  place.   Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell  (the  late  Duke  of 

J%^rgyle),  who  had  commanded  the  regiment  during  (he  six  years  they 

mreve  quartered  in  Ireland,  having  been  promoted  to  the  command  of 

tl&e  54th,'  was  succeeded  by  Major  Grant,  who  was  so  popular  with 

'tlie  men,  that,  on  the  vacancy  occurring,  they  subscribed  a  sum  ot 

m^oney  among  themselves  to  purchase  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  for  him ; 

l>iit  the  money  was  not  required,  the  promotion  at  that  time  being 

-without  purchase.    Captain  Duncan  Campbell  of  Inveraw  was  appointed 

xxxajor;  Thomas  Grceme  of  Duchray,  James  Aberoromby,  son  of  General 

A^bercromby  of  Glassa,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  and  John 

Oanipbell  of  Strachur,  were  made  captains ;  Lieutenant  John  Campbell, 

captain-lieutenant;  Ensigns  Kenneth  Tolme,  James  Grant,  John  Graeme, 

l>rother  of  Duchray,  Hugh  M'Pherson,  Alexander  Tumbuli  of  Stra- 

cathro,  and  Alexander  Campbell,  son  of  Barcaldine,  were  raised  to  the 

rank  of  lieutenants.     From  the  half-pay  list  were  taken  Lieutenants 

Alexander  M'Intosh,  James  Gray,  William  BailUe,  Hugh  Amot,  William 

Sutherland,  John  Small,  and  Archibald  Campbell ;  the  ensigns  were 

James  Campbell,  Archibald  Lamont,  Duncan  Campbell,  George  M*Lagan, 

Patrick  Balneaves,  son  of  Edradour,  Patrick  Stewart,  son  of  Bonskeid, 

Norman  M'Leod,  George  Campbell,  and  Donald  Campbell.* 

The  regiment  had  been  now  sixteen  years  embodied,  and  although 
its  original  members  had  by  this  time  almost  disappeared,  **  their  habits 
and  character  were  well  sustained  by  their  successors,  to  whom  they 
were  left,  as  it  were,  in  charge.  This  expectation  has  been  fulfilled 
through  a  long  course  of  years  and  events.  The  first  supply  of  recruits 
after  the  original  formation,  was,  in  many  instances,  inferior  to  their 
predecessors  in  personal  appearance,  as  well  as  in  private  station  and 
family  connexions ;  but  they  lost  nothing  of  that  firm  step,  erect  air, 
and  freedom  from  awkward  restraint,  the  consequence  of  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  self-respect,  which  distinguished  their  predecessors."f 
The  second  division  of  the  expedition,  under  the  Earl  of  Loudon, 
who  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  North  America, 
soon  joined  the  forces  under  General  Abercromby ;  but,  owing  to  dif- 
Tierent  causes,  they  did  not  take  the  field  till  the  summer  of  the  following 
year.  Pursuant  to  an  attack  on  Louisburg,  Lord  Loudon  embarked  in 
the  month  of  June  for  Halifax  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 

•  Stewart's  Sketches.  t  IWd. 
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amouoting  to  five  thousand  three  hundred  men.  At  HaUfiix  his  foreei 
were  increased  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  men>  by  the  addition  of  five 
regiments  lately  arrived  firom  England^  including  Fraser's  and  Montgo-| 
mery's  Highlanders. 

When  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Halifax,  Lord  Loudon  received  I 
information  by  means  of  some  small  vessels  he  had  sent  out  to  examine 
and  reconnoitre  the  condition  of  the  enemy,  that  the  Brest  fleet  had 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Louisburg.   In  consequence  of  this  intelligence, 
the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  suspended,  and  several  ux>iinci]s 
of  war  were  held,  at  which  various  opinions  were  delivered ;  but  the  | 
resolution  to  abandon  the  enterpri^  was  not  taken  till  it  clearly  appeared 
from  letters  which  were  taken  in  a  packet  bound  from  Louisburg  to 
France,  that  the  force  was  too  great  to  be  encountered.     It  tamed  out 
that  there  were  at  that  time  at  Louisburg  six  thousand  regular  troops, 
three  thousand  natives,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  Indians,  with 
seventeen  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  moored  in  the  harbour,  and 
that  the  place  was  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  provisions,  and  every 
kind  of  military  store.     Leaving  the  remainder  of  the  troops  at  Halifiix, 
Lord  Loudon  returned  to  New  York,  taking  along  with  him  the  High- 
landers and  four  other  regiments. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  the  commander  of  the  French  army,  in 
the  meantime  availed  himself  of  thq  departure.of  Lord  Loudon  from  New 
York,  to  improve  the  advantages  he  had  already  gained.  Collecting 
all  his  disposable  forces,  amounting,  with  Indians,  to  eight  thousand  men, 
and  a  large  train  of  artillery,  he  laid  siege  to  Fort  William-Henry,  gar- 
risoned by  three  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Munro. 
After  a  siege  of  six  days,  Colonel  Munro  surrendered,  on  condition  that 
the  garrison  should  not  serve  for  eighteen  months.  As  the  garrison 
marched  out  the  Indians  fell  upon  them,  robbed  them  of  their  eifectB, 
and,  dragging  the  Indians  in  the  English  service  out  of  the  ranks, 
assassinated  them  in  presence  of  the  French  commander,  who  was  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  restrain  them. 

The  Earl  of  Loudon  having  been  recalled,  the  command  of  the  army 
devolved  on  General  Abercromby,  Determined  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace 
of  former  campaigns,  the  minbtry,  who  had  just  come  into  power,  ^Ued 
out  a  great  naval  armament  and  a  military  force  of  thirty-two  thousand 
men,  which  were  placed  under  commanders  who  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  country.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was  given  to  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen ;  and  Brigadier-generals  Wolfe,  Townsend,  and  Murray,  were 
added  to  the  military  stafi;  Three  expeditions  were  planned  in  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-eight ;  one  against  Louisburg ;  another  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  and  a  third. against  Fort  du  Quesne. 

General  Abercromby,  the  commander-in-bhief,  took  charge  of  the 
expedition  against  Ticonderoga,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety  men,  of  whom  six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  were  regulars  (including  Lord  John  Murray's  Highlanden)^ 
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and  nine  thousand  and  twenty-four  provincials^  besides  a  train  of  ar^ 
tillery. 

Fort  Ticonderoga  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  Lake  Cbamplain 
and  Lake  George,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water;  part 
of  tbe  fourth  side  is  protected  by  a  morass ;  the  remaining  part  was 
strongly  fortified  with  high  entrenchments,  supported  and  flanked  by 
three  batteries,  and  the  whole  firont  of  that  part  which  was  aceessiUe 
was  intersected  by  deep  traverses,  and  blocked  up  with  felled  trees» 
with  their  branches  turned  outwards,  and  their  points  first  sharp- 
ened and  then  hardened  by  fire,  forming  altogether  a  most  formidable 
defence.*    On  the  fourth  of  July  tbe  commander-in-chief  embarked  his 
troops  on  Lake  George,  on  board  nine  hundred  batteauz  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  whale-boats,  with  provisions;  artillery,  and  am- 
niunition  ;  several  pieces  of  cannon  being  mounted  on  rafts  to  cover  the 
landing,  which  was  effected  next  day  without  opposition*   The  troops  were 
then  formed  into  two  parallel  columns,  and  in  this  order  marched  towards 
the  enemy's  advanced  post,  consbtingof  one  battalion,  encamped  behind  a 
breast-work  of  logs.    The  enemy  abandoned  this  defence  without  a  shot, 
after  setting  the  breast- work  on  fire  and  burning  their  tents  and  implements. 
The  troops  continued  their  march  in  the  same  order,  but  the  route  lying 
through  a  wood,  and  the  guides  being  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
country,  the  columns  were  broken  by  coming  in  contact  with  each  other. 
The  right  column,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  Howe,  fell  in  with  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy  who  had  also  lost  their  way  in  the  retreat  from 
the  advanced  post,  and  a  smart  skirmish  ensuing,  the  enemy  were  routed 
with  considerable  loss.     Lord  Howe  unfortunately  fell  in  the  beginning 
of  this  action.     He  was  much  regretted,  being  '*  a  young  nobleman  of 
the  most  promising  talents,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  a  peculiar 
manner  by  his  courage,  activity,  and  rigid  observance  of  military  disci- 
pline, and  had  acquired  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  soldiery  by  his 
generosity,  sweetness  of  manners,  and  engaging  address."  f 

Perceiving  that  his  men  were  greatly  fatigued.  General  Abercromby 
ordered  them  to  march  back  to  their  landing-place,  which  they  reached 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Having  taken  possession  of  a 
saw-mill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ticonderoga,  which  the  enemy  had 
abandoned.  General  Abercromby  advanced   towards   the  place  next 
morning.     It  was  garrisoned  by  five  thousand  men,  of  whom  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  were  French  troops  of  the  line,  who  were  stationed 
behind  the  traverses  and  felled  trees  in  front  of  the  fort.     Receiving 
iDformation  from  some  prisoners  that  General  Levi,  with  a  force  of  three 
thousand  men,  was  marching  to  the  defence  of  Ticonderoga,  the  English 
commander  resolved  to  anticipate  him  by  striking,  if  possible,  a  decisive 
blow  before  a  junction  could  be  effected.    He  therefore  sent  an  engineer 
across  the  river  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 

•  Stewart^s  Sketches.  t  SmolleU's  History  of  England. 
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entrenohinentSy  who  reported  thai  the  works  being  still  unfinished,  might 
be  attempted  with  a  prospect  of  success.     Preparations  for  the  attack 
were  therefore  instantly  made.     The  whole  army  being  put  in  motion, 
the  pioquets,  followed  by  the  grenadiers,  the  battalions  and  reserte, 
which  last  consisted  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  55th  regiment,  advanced 
with  great  alacrity  towards  the  entrenchments,  which  they  Ibnnd  to  be 
much  more  formidable  than  they  expected.     The  breast-work,  whieh 
was  regularly  fortified,  was  eight  feet  high,  and  die  ground  befi>re  it  was 
covered  with  an  abbati$  or  ekevauX'de'frizef  projecting  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  the  entrenchment  almost  inaccessible.     Undismayed  by 
these  discouraging  obstacles,  the  British  troops  marched  up   to  the 
assault  in  the  face  of  a  destructive  fire,  and  maintained  their  ground 
without  flinching.  *  Impatient  in  the  rear,  the  Highlanders  broke  firom 
the  reserve,  and,  pushing  forward  to  the  front,  endeavoured  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  trees  with  their  broadswords.     After  a  long  and  deadly 
struggle,  the  assailants  penetrated  the  exterior  defenees  and  advanced^ 
to  the  breast^work;  but  being  unprovided  with  scaling  ladders,  they 
attempted  to  gain  the  breast-work,  partly  by  mounting  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  and  partly  by  fixing  their  feet  in  the  holes  which  they  made 
with  their  swords  and  bayonets,  in  the  face  of  the  work.     No  sooner, 
however,  did  a  man  reach  the  top,  than  he  was  thrown  down  by  the 
troops  behind  the  entrenchments.     Captain  John  Campbell,*  with  a  few 
men,  at  length  forced  their  Way  over  the  breast-work,  but  they  were 
immediately  despatched  with  the  bayonet.     After  a  desperate  struggle, 
which  lasted  about  four  hours  under  such  discouraging  circumstances, 
General  Abercromby  seeing  no  possible  chance  of  success,  gave  orders 
for  a  retreat.     It  was  with  difficulty,  however,  that  the  troops  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  retire,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  order  that  the 
Highlanders  were  induced  to  retreat,  after  more  than  one-half  of  the 
men  and  twenty-five  oflicers  had   been  either   killed  or  desperately 
wounded.     No  attempt  was  made  to  molest  them  in  their  retreat,  and 
the  whole  retired  in  good  order,  carrying  along  with  them  the  whole  of 
the  wounded,  amounting  to  sixty-five  officers  and  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  non-commissioned   officers  and  soldiers.     Twenty-three 
officers  and  ^ve  hundred  and  sixty-seven  rank  and  file  were  killed. 

The  loss  Sustained  by  the  42d  regiment  was  as  follows,  viz. : — Eight 
officers,  nine  sergeants,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  men  kiUed ; 

•  This  officer,  who  was  son  of  Duncan  Campbell,  of  the  family  of  Ouneave%  in  Pertu 
shire,  along  with  Gregor  M'Gregor,  commonly  called  Gregor  the  Beautiful,  grandfather 
of  Sir  Gregor  McGregor,  were  presented  to  George  II.  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-three,  when  privates  in  the  Black  Watch.  "  They  performed  (says  the  West- 
minster Journal)  the  broadsword  exercise,  and  that  of  the  Lochaber  axe,  or  lanoe,  beforv 
his  majesty,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Marsha]  Wade,  and  a  number  of  general  officen 
assembled  for  the  purpose  in  the  great  gallery  at  St  James's.  They  displayed  go  much 
dexterity  and  skill  in  the  management  of  their  weapons,  as  to  give  perfect  satisfaction 
to  his  majesty.  Each  got  a  gratuity  of  one  guinea,  which  they  gave  to  the  porter  at  tht 
palace  gate  as  they  went  out."  Campbell  was  promoted  to  an  ensigncy  for  his  conduct  at 
Fontenoy. 
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and  seventeen  offioera»  ten  Bergeaata»  and  three  hundred  and  six  addien 
wounded.  The  ofRcens  killed  were  Major  Duncan  Campbell  of  InTeraw, 
Captain  John  Campbell,  Lieutenants  George  FarquharM>n,  HoghM'Pher- 
SOD,  William  BailUe,  and  John  Sutherland ;  Ensigns  Patrick  Stewart, 
brother  of  Bonskeid,  and  George  Rattray.  The  wounded  were  Captains 
Gordon  Graham,  Thomas  Graham  of  Dnehray,  John  Campbell  of 
Strachur,  James  Stewart  of  CJrrard,  James  Murray  (afterwards  General) ; 
Lieutenants  James  Grant,  Robert  Gray,  John  CampbeU,  William  Grant, 
John  Graham,  brother  of  Duchray,  Alexander  Campbell,  Alexander 
Mackintosh,  Archibald  Campbell,  Darid  Miller,  Fatrick  BalneaTes;  and 
Ensigns  John  Smith  and  Peter  Grant.* 

The  intrepid  conduct  of  the  Highlanders  on  this  occasion  was  made 
the  topic  of  universal  panegyric  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  public  prints 
teemed   with   honourable  testimonies  to  their  bravery.    If  any  thing 
could  add  to  the  gratification  they  received  from  the  approbation  of  their 
oountry,  nothing  was  better  calculated  to  enhance  it  than  the  handsome 
way  in  which  their  services  were  appreciated  by  their  companions  in 
arms.     **  With  a  mixture  of  esteem,  grief,  and  envy,  (says  an  officer  of 
the  55th,)  I  consider  the  great  loss  and  immortal  glory  acquired  by  the 
Scots  Highlanders  in  the  late  bloody  aiiair.    Impatient  lor  orders,  they 
rushed  forward  to  the  entrenchments,  which  many  of  them  actually 
mounted.     They  appeared  like  lions  breaking  firom  their  chains.    Their 
intrepidity  was  rather  animated  than  damped  by  seeing  their  comrades 
h\\  on  every  side.     I  have  only  to  s^  of  them,  that  they  seemed  more 
anxious  to' revenge  the  cause  of  their  deceased  friends,  than  careful  to 
avoid  the  same  fate.    By  their  assistance,  we  expect  soon  to  give  a  good 
account  of  the  enemy  and  of  ourselves.     There  is  much  harmony  and 
friendship  between  us."f     The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Lieu- 
tenant  William  Grant,  an  officer  of  the  regiment,  seems  to  contain  no 
exaggerated  detail : — '*  The  attack  began  a  little  past  one  in  the  after- 
noon, and  about  two  the  fire  became  general  on  both  sides,  which 
was  exceedingly  heavy,  and  without  any  intermission,  insomuch  that 
the  oldest  soldier  present  never  saw  so  furious  and  incessant  a  fire. 
The  afiair  at  Fontenoy  was  nothing  to  it :  I  saw  both.    We  laboured 
under  insurmountable  difficulties.     The  enemy's  breast-work  was  about 
nine  or  ten  feet  high,  upon  the  top  of  which  they  had  plenty  of  wall- 
pieces  fixed,  and  which  was  well  lined  in  the  inside  with  small  arms. 
But  the  difficult  access  to  their  lines  was  what  gave  them  a  fatal  advan- 
tage over  us.     They  took  care  to  cut  down  monstrous  large  oak  trees 
which  covered  all  the  ground  from  the  foot  of  their  breast-work  about 
the  distance  of  a  cannon-shot  every  way  in  their  front.     This  not  only 
broke  our  ranks,  and  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  keep  oiur  order,  but 
put  it  entirely  out  of  our  power  to  advance  till  we  cot  our  way  through 
I  have  seen  men  behave  with  courage  and  resolution  before  now,  but 

•  Stewart's  Sketches.  ^  ^^  James's  Chronicle. 
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•o  much  determined  bravery  can  hardly  be  equalled  in  any  part  of  tfat 
history  of  ancient  Rome.     Even  those  that  were  mortally  wounded  ciiei 
<doud  to  their  companionsy  not  to  mind  or  lose  a  thought  upon  th^iH 
but  to  follow  their  officers^  and  to  mind  the  honour  of  their  country 
Nay,  their  ardour  was  such,  that  it  was  difficult  to  bring  them  off 
They  paid  dearly  for  their  intrepidity.     The  remains  of  the  regiment 
had  the  honour  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army,  and  brought  off  the 
wounded  as  we  did   at  Fontenoy.     When  shall  we  have  so  fine  a 
regiment  again  ?     I  hope  we  shall  be  allowed  to  recruit/'     Lieutenant 
Grant's  wish  had  been  anticipated,  as  letters  of  service  had  been  issued, 
before  the  affair  of  Ticonderoga  was  known  in  England,  for  raising  a 
second  battalion,  besides  an  order  to  make  the  regiment  royal,  "  as  a 
testimony  of  his  majesty's  satis&ction  and  approbation  of  the  extra- 
ordinary courage,  loyalty,   and  exemplary  conduct  of  the  Highland 
regiment." 

So  successful  were  the  officers  in  recruiting,  that  within  three  months 
seven  companies,  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  strong,  which,  with 
the  three  additional  companies  raised  the  preceding  year,  were  to  form 
the  second  battalion,  were  raised  in  three  months,  and  embodied  at 
Perth  in  October  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-eight*  The  officers 
appointed  to  these  seven  additional  companies  were  Francis  M*Leao, 
Alexander  Sinclair,  John  Stewart  of  Stenton,  William  Murray,  son  of 
Lintrose,  Archibald  Campbell,  Alexander  Reid,  and  Robert  Arbuthnot, 
to  be  captains;  Alexander  McLean,  Geoi^e  Grant,  George  Sinclair, 
Gordon  Clunes,  Adam  Stewart,  John  Robertson,  son  of  Lude,  John 
Grant,  James  Fraser,  George  Leslie,  John  Campbell,  Alexander  Stewart, 
Duncan  Richardson,  and  Robert  Robertson,  to  be  lieutenants;  and 
Patrick  Sinclair,  John  Mcintosh,  James  M'Duff,  Thomas  Fletcher, 
Alexander  Donaldson,  William  McLean,  and  William  Brown,  to  be 
ensigns. 

Government  having  resolved  to  employ  the  seven  new  companies  in 
an  expedition  against  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  two  hundred  of 
the  men,  on  being  embodied,  were  immediately  embarked  at  Greenock 
for  the  West  Indies,  under  the  convoy  of  the  Ludlow  Castle,  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  the  armament  lying  in  Carlisle  bay,  destined  for  that 
service.  The  whole  land  force  employed  in  this  expedition  amounted  to 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  men,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
generals  Hopson  and  Barrington,  and  of  Brigadier-generals  Armiger, 
Haldane,  Trapaud,  and  Clavering.  They  sailed  from  Barbadoes  on  the 
thirteenth  of  January,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  for  Martinique, 
which  they  descried  next  morning;  and  on  the  following  day  the  British 

•  General  Stewart  says  that  two  officers,  anxious  to  obtain  oommissions,  enlisted 
eighteen  Irishmen  at  Glasgow,  contrary  to  the  peremptory  orders  o£  Lord  John  Murray, 
that  none  but  Highlandera  should  be  taken.  Several  of  the  men  were  0'Donnel8» 
O'Lachlans,  O'Briens,  &c.  To  cover  this  deception  the  O  was  changed  to  Mac,  and  the 
Milesians  passed  muster  as  true  Macdonnels,  Maclachlans,  and  Macbriars^  without  beiof 
questioned. 
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fqnadron  entered  the  gntat  biiy  of  Port  Royal.     About  thi*  time  tbc 
other  diirt^ion  af  the  Bev«n  newly  raised  eomfMiBief  joiaed  the.  expedition. 
On  the  wsteentit,  three  shipe  of  the  line  attacked  Fort  Negro,  the  guns  of 
irhieh  they  soan  silenced.     A  detaehnent  of  marines  and  sailors  landing 
in  Hat* bottomed  boats,  clambered  up  the  roek,  and,  entering  thmugh  the 
embrasures  vfrAih  fixed  hey^oets,  took  possession  of  the  fort,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.     The  whole  French  troops  rttirad  to 
Port  Royal,    leaving  the  beach  open,  so  that  the  British  forces  landed 
next  morning  at  Cas  de  Navlre  without  opposition.     No  enemy  being 
in  Bigbt,   the  grenadiers,  the  4th  or  king's  regiment,  and  the  High- 
landers, moved  forward  about  ten  o'ciock  to  reconnoitre ;  but  they  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  they  fell  in  ijr&th  parties  of  the  enemy,  who 
retired    €Mn    their  approach.     When  within  a  short  distance  of  Mome 
Tortoeaon,  an  cminenee  that  overlooked  the  town  and  citadel  of  Port 
Royal,   a«id  the  most  inaportant  pott  in  the  island,  the  advanced  party 
halted  till  the  rest  of  the  army  came  up.    The  advancing  and  retiring  par* 
tVes  had  kept  up  an  Irregular  fire  when  in  motion,  and  they  still  continued 
to  skirmish,    li  was  cbserved  on  this  occasion,  ^*  that  although  debarred 
th^.  «3e  4>f  arais  in  their  ^owu  country,  the  Highlanders  showed  them* 
selves  ^ood  marksman,  and  had  not  forgot  how  to  handle  their  ams.'' 
The  inhabitants  of  Martinique  were  in  the  greatest  alarm,  and  soBoie  of 
the  fMPincipal  among  them  were  about  sending  deputies  to  the -British 
commander  to  treat  for  a  surrender,  but  General  Hopson  relieved  them 
^m  their  anxiety  by  re-embarkiDg  his  troops  in  the  evening.    The  chief 
reason  for  abandoning  the  enterprise  was  the  alleged  isapr^cticability  of 
^tting  up  the  heavy  cannon.     The  British  had  one  ^offioer  killed  and 
two  wounded,  one  of  wboni^  was  LiAutenant  Lesiie  of  the  Royal  High« 
landers.     jSixty  privates  w«re  killed  and  wounded. 

In  a  f»oUtiea1  psMitiOf  view,  the  possession  of  Martinique  was  an  objact 
of  greater  in^portanee  than  Guadaloupe,  as  it  afforded,  from  its  spae&oas 
harboor,  a  secure  retreat  to  the  enemy's  fleets.  By  taking  possession  of 
St  Pierre,  the  whole  island  might  have  been  speedily  reduced ;  and  the 
^-itisli  cQOMBaoders  proceeded  to  diat  p»t  ofihe  island  with  that  view; 
but  alarmed  iesl  <they  might  sustain  considerable  loss  hy  ijts  capture,  which 
aiigbt  thus  cripple  t^hehr  futune  operations*  they  absundly  reiioquished 
their  design,  and  prpeeeded  to  Gu€idaloupe.  On  the  expedition  reaefaing 
the  western  di^rision  of  the  idand,  it  was  r^olv«d  to  make  a  general 
attack  by  sea  upon  the  citadel,  the  town,  and  the  batteries  by  which 
«t  was  defended.  Accordingly,  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  three  liner 
of-battle  <sh4ps  fonnie(l  in  a  line  opposite  the  town  of  BasAetenee,  and  ,at 
«kie  o^clofjk  in  ^e  moroing  opened  a  (tireBieodotts  fire  on  the  town  and 
batteries,  which  was  returned  and  jkept  up  on  both  sides  with  great  viv*- 
4*ty  for  •many  hours.  About  <&ve  o'^clock  in  the  evening  the-fi«e  -of  the 
dtadel  slackened.  In  -the  course  of  'the  a^terpoon  the  Rippon,  of  sev«nty> 
iomr  guns,  ran  agrotuitd,  and  -would  probably  have  been  destroyed.,  had 
-wrtCaptJiin  Leslie  -of  «he  ©ristd,  ^coming  in  from  sea,  run  in  between  tlie 
IV.  '  ^ 
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Rippon  and  the  batteries,  and,  by  silencing  their  fire,  enabled  the  Rippott' 
to  get  off.  At  seven  in  the  evening,  all  the  other  large  ships  having 
silenced  the  guns  to  which  they  had  been  respectively  opposed,  joined 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  Four  bombs  were  then  anchored  near  the  shor^ 
which  threw  shells  into  the  town,  in  consequence  of  which  several  bouses 
were  soon  set  on  fire,  and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  place  was  in  a 
general  confiagration. 

The  troops  landed  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day 
without  opposition,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  and  citadel^  which 
they  found  entirely  abandoned.     The  Chevalier  D'Etreil,  the  governor 
of  the  island,  taking  shelter  among  the  mountains,  yielded  the  honoor  of 
continuing  the  contest  to  a  lady  of  masculine  courage  named  Duchar- 
mey.    Arming  her  slaves,  whom  she  headed  in  person,  she  made  several 
bold  attempts  upon  an  advanced  post  on  a  hill  near  the  town,  occu- 
pied by  Major  (afterwards  general)  Melville,  opposite  to  which  she 
threw  up  some  entrenchments.     Annoyed,  by  the  incessant  attacks  of 
this  amazon.  Major  Melville  attacked  her  entrenchinents,  which  he  car- 
ried, afler  an  obstinate  resistance.     Madame  Ducharmey  escaped  with 
difficulty,  but  some  of  her  female  companions  in  arms  were  taken 
prisoners.     Ten  of  her  people  were  killed  and  many  wounded.    Of  the 
British  detachment,  twelve  were  slain  and  thirty  wounded,  including  two 
subaltern  officers,  one  of  whom.  Lieutenant  McLean  of  the  Highlanders,' 
lost  an  arm. 

Finding  it  impracticable  to  carry  on  a  campaign  among  the  mountains 
of  Basseterre,  the  general  resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  the 
eastern  division  of  the  island,  called  Grandeterre,  which  was  more  acces- 
sible. Accordingly,  on  the  tenth  of  February,  a  detachment  of  High- 
landers and  marines  was  landed  in  that  part  of  the  island  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort  Louis,  after  a  severe  cannonading  which  lasted  six 
hours.  The  assailants,  sword  in  hand,  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
entrenchments,  and,  taking  possession  of  the  fort,  hoisted  the  English 
colours. 

General  Hopson  died  on  the  twenty-seventh.  He  was  succeeded  by 
General  Barrington,  who  resolved  to  complete  the  reduction  of  the 
island  with  vigour.  Leaving,  therefore,  one  regiment  and  a  detachment 
of  artillery  under  Colonel  Debrisay  in  Basseterre,  the  general  re-embarked 
the  rest  of  the  army  and  proceeded  to  Grandeterre.  On  the  departure 
of  Barrington,  {he  enemy  descended  from  the  hills,  and  endeavoured  to 
take  possession  of  the  town ;  but  they  were  repulsed  in  every  attempt 
by  the  small  garrison.  In  one  of  these  attacks  a  powder  magazine  un- 
fortunately exploded,  in  which  explosion  Colonel  Debrisay,  together  with 
two  other  officers  and  some  soldiers,  perished. 

Meanwhile  General  Barrington  was  carrying  .on  a  series  of  successful 
operations  in  Grandeterre,  by  means  of  detachments.  One  of  these,  con- 
sisting of  six  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Crump,  carried  the  towns  of 
St  Anne  and  St  Francis  with  little  loss,  notwithstanding  the  fire  from 
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enirenchments.     The  only  officer  who  fell  was  Ensigo  M*Lean  of 
tffee  HighlaDders.     Another  detachment  of  three  hundred  men  took  the 
of  Gosier  by  storm,  and  drove  the  garrison  into  the  woods.     The 
operation  of  the  general  was  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  three  towns 
of  Petit  Bourg,  St  Mary's,  and  Gouyave,  on  the  Capesterre  side,  the 
execution  of  which  was  committed  to  Colonels  Crump  and  Clavering;  huU 
owing  to  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  incapacity  of  the 
negro  guides,  the  attempt  was  rendered  abortive.     Resolved  to  carry 
these  towns,  the  general  directed  the  same  commanders  to  land  their 
£>rees  in  a  bay  near  the  town  of  Amonville.     No  opposition  was  made 
to  their  landing  by  the  enemy,  who  retreated  behind  a  strong  entrench- 
ment they  had  thrown  up  behind  the  river  Licom.    With  the  exception 
Qf  two  narrow  passes  which  they  had  fortified  with  a  redoubt  and  en- 
trenchments mounted  with  cannon,  which  were  defended  by  a  large  body 
of  militia,  the  access  to  the  river  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  a  morass 
covered  with  mangroves ;  yet,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  British 
commanders  resolved  to  hazard  an  assault.     Accordingly,  under  cover 
of  a  fire  from  the  entrenchments  from  their  field-pieces  and  howitzers, 
the. regiment  of  Duroure  and  the  Highlanders  moved  forward,  firing 
by  platoons  with  the  utmost  regularity  as  they  advanced.     Observing 
the  enemy  beginning  to  abandon  the  first  entrenchment  on  the  left, 
^^  the  Highlanders  drew  their  swords,  and,  supported  by  a  part  of  the 
other  regiment,  rushed  forward  with  their  characteristic  impetuosity, 
and  followed  the  enemy  into  the  redoubt,  of  which  they  took  posses? 
sion."  ^ 

Several  other  actions  of  minor  importance  afterwards  took  place, 
in  which  the  enemy  were  uniformly  worsted ;  and  seeing  resistance 
hopeless,  they  capitulated  on  the  first  of  May,  after  an  arduous  struggle 
of  nearly  three  months.  The  only  Highland  officer  killed  in  this  expe- 
dition was  Ensign  McLean.  Lieutenants  McLean,  Leslie,  Sinclair,  and 
Robertson,  were  wounded ;  and  Major  Anstruther  and  Captain  Arbuth- 
Dot  died  of  the  fever.  One  hundred  and  six  privates  of  the  Royal  High- 
landers were  killed,  wounded,  or  died  of  disease.f 
After  the  reduction  of  Guadaloupe,  the  services  of  the  second  bat- 

•  Letters  from  Guadaloupe. 
t  '*  By  private  aocounts,  it  appears  tiiat  the  French  had  formed  the  most  frightful 
and  absurd  notions  of  the  Sauvages  cPEeosse,     They  believed  that  they  would  neither 
take  nor  give  quarter,  and  that  they  were  so  nimble,  that,  as  no  man  could  catch  them, ' 
so  nobody  could  escape  them ;  that  no  man  had  a  chance  against  their  broadswords ;  and 
Uiat,  with  a  ferocity  natural  to  savages,  they  made  no  prisoners,  and  spared  neither  man 
woman,  nor  child :  and  as  they  were  always  in  the  front  of  every  action  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  it  is  probable  that  these  notions  had  no  small  influence  on  the  nerves  of 
the  militia,  and  perhaps  regulars  of  Guadaloupe."    It  was  always  believed  by  the  enemy 
that  the  Highlanders  amounted  to  several  thousands.     This  erroneous  enumeration 
of  a  corps  only  eight  hundred  strong,  was  said  to  proceed  from  the  frequency  of  their 
attacks  and  annoyance  of  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  who  "  saw  men  in  the  same  garb 
Ho  attacked  them  yesterday  from  one  direction,  again  appear  to-day  to  advance  from 
another,  and  in  this  manner  ever  harassing  their  advanced  position,  so  as  to  allow  then 
no  nA^^^-^Letters Jrem  Guadaloupe, 
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talion  of  Royal  Highlanders  were  transferred  to  North  America,  wh 
they  arrived  early  in  Jaly<  and  after  reaching  the  head-quarters  of 
British  army,  were  combined  Urith  the  flrst  battalion.     About  this  ti 
a  series  of  combined  operations  had  been  projected  against  the  Fra 
settlements  in  Canada.     Whilst  Major-general  WoUb,  who  had  give 
proofe  of  great  military  talents  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  was  to  procedi^ 
up  the  St  Lawrence  and  besiege  Quebec^  General  Amherst,  who  b 
succeeded  General  Abercromby  as  oommander-in-ohie^  waa  to  attem 
the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  after  which  he  was  t9 
cross  Lake  Champlain  and  effect  a  junction  with  General  Wolfe  before 
Quebec.    Brigadier-general  Prideatilt  was  to  proceed  against  the  Frenck 
fort  near  the  falls  of  the  Niagara,  the  most  important  post  of  all  Freocli 
America.     The  army  under  General  Amherst,  which  was  the  first  put 
in  motion,  assembled  at  Fort  Edward  on  the  nineteenth  of  June^    It 
included  the  42d  regiment  and  Montgomery's  Highlanders^  and  wfaeii 
afterwards  joined  by  the  second  battalion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  it 
amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  men.     Preceded  by  the 
first  battalion  of  the  42d,  and  the  light  infantry,  the  main  body  of  the 
army  moved  forward  on  the  tWenty-first,  and  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ticonderoga.     The  enemy  seemed  at  first   resolved  to 
defend  that  important  fortress  ;  but  perceiving  the  formidable  prepara- 
tions made  by  the  English  general  for  a  siege,  they  abandoned  the  fort, 
after  having  in  part  dismantled  the  fortifications,  and  retired  to  Crowfl 
Point.  . 

On  taking  possession  of  this  important  post,  which  effectually  covered 
the  frontiers  of  New  York,  (General  Amherst  proceeded  to  repair  the 
fortifications;  and,  while  these  were  going  on,  he  directed  batteaux  and 
other  Vessels  to  be  prepared,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  command  of 
the  lakes.     Meanwhile  the  enemy,  who  seem  to  have  had  no  intention 
of  hazarding  an  action,  evacuated  Crown  Point,  and  retired  to  hie  aai 
Noix,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain.    Detaching  a  body 
of  rangers  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  the  general  embarked  the  rest 
of  the  army  and  landed  at  the  fort  on  the  fourth  of  August,  where  he 
encamped.     The  general  then  ordered  up  the  second  battalion  of  the 
Royal  Highlanders  from  Oswego,  with  the  exception  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  under  Captain  James  Stewart,  who  were  left  to  guard  that 
post.     Having  by  great  exertions  acquired  a  naval  superiority  on  Lake 
Champlain,  the  general  embarked  his  army  in  furtherance  of  his  original 
plan  of  descending  the  St  Lawrence,  and  co-operating  with  General  Wolfe      ' 
in  the  reduction  of  Quebec ;  but  in  consequence  of  contrary  winds,  the 
tempestuous  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  early  setting  in  of  winter,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  further  prosecution  of  active  operations  in 
the  mean  time.     He  then  returned  to  Crown  Point  to  winter.     A  detaii 
of  the  important  enterprise  against  Quebec  will  be  found  in  the  history 
of  Fraser's  Highlanders. 

After  the  fall  of  the  fort  of  Niagara,  which  was  taken  by  Prideaux'i 
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dirision,  and  the  conquest  of  Quebee,  Montreal  was  the  only  place  of 

strength  which  remained  in  possession  of  the  French  in  Canada.   General 

Murray  was  ordered  to  pnxwed  op  the  St  Lawrence  to  attack  Montreal* 

and  General  Amherst,  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  made  arrmage* 

ments  to  join  him.    After  his  preparations  were  completed,  he  ordered 

Colonel  Hairiland,  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  to  take  possesnoa  of  the 

Isle  aux  Noix,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence 

hy  the  nearest  route.    To  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  armed  vessels  to 

La  Galette,    Colonel  Haldim'and  with  the  grenadiers,  light  infimtry, 

and  a  battalion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  took  post  at  the  bottom  of 

the  lake.     Bmbarking  the  whole  of  his  army  on  the  tenth  of  August, 

he  proceeded  towards  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and,  after  a  dan« 

gerotts  navigation,  in  the  course  of  which  several  boats  were  upset  and 

about  eighty  men  drowned,  landed  six  miles  above  Montreal  on  the 

sitth  of  September,    General  Murray  appeared  before  Montreal  on  the 

evening  of  the  same  day,  and  the  detachments  under  Colonel  Haviland 

came  down  the  following  day  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.    Thus  beset 

by  three  armies,  who,  by  a  singular  combination,  had  united  almost  at 

the  same  instant  of  time,  after  traversing  a  great  extent  of  unknown 

country,  Monsieur  Vandreuil,  the  governor,  seeing  resistance  hopeless, 

surrendered  upon  favourable  terHis.     Thus  ended  a  series  of  successful 

operations,  which  secured  Canada  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.* 

The  Royal  Highlanders  remained  in  North  America  until  the  close 
of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty^one,  when  they  were  embarked 
oAong  with  ten  other  regiments,  among  whom  was  Montgomery's  High- 
landers, for  Barbadoes,  there  to  join  an  armament  against  Martinique 
and  the  Havannah.  The  land  forces  consisted  altogether  of  eighteen 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  Major-general  Monckton.  The  naval 
pftrt  of  the  expedition*  which  was  commanded  by  Rear-admiral  Rodney, 
consisted  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  bomb-vessels,  and 
,  fire-ships. 

The  fleet  anchored  in  St  Ann's  Bay,  Martinique,  on  the  eighth  of 
January,  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  when  the  bulk  of  the  army 
imiaediately  landed.  A  detachment  under  Brigadiers  Grant,  (Ballin- 
dalloch,)  and  Haviland,  made  a  descent  without  opposition  in  the  bay  of 
A.nce  Darlet.  Re-embarking  his  troops,  General  Monckton  landed  his 
^hole  army  on  the  sixteenth  near  Cas  de  Navire,  under  Mome  Tortue- 
^on  and  Mome  Gamier.  As  these  two  eminences  commanded  the  town 
and  citadel  of  Port  Royal,  and  were  their  chief  defence,  great  care  had 
been  taken  to  improve  by  art  their  natural  strength,  which,  fropa  the 
very  deep  ravines  which  protected  them,  was  great.     The  general  hav- 

An  Indian  SaChem,  astonished  fet  the  success  of  the  British  arms,  remarked  that 
"  Jhe  English,  formerly  women,  are  now  men,  and  are  thick  all  over  the  countiy  as  trees 
in  the  woods.  They  have  taken  Niagara,  Cataraque,  Ticondoroga,  Louisburg,  and  now 
lately  Quebec,  and  they  will  soon  eat  the  remainder  of  the  French  in  Canada,  or  drive 
^hftin  out  of  the  country." 
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ing  resoWed  to  attack  Morne  Tortueson  first,  he  ordered  a  body  of  troops 
and  eight  huudred  marines  to  advance  on  the  right  along  the  sea-side 
towards  the -town,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  two  redoubts  near  the 
.beach,  and  to  support,  this  movement,  he  at  same  time  directed  some  flat 
bottomed  boats,  each  carrying  a  gun,  and  manned  with  sailors,  to  follow 
close  along  the  shore.     A  corps  of  light  infantry  was  to  get  round  the 
enemy's  left,  whilst,  under  the  cover  of  the  fire  of  some  batteries  which 
had  been  raised  on  the  opposite  ridges  by  the  perseverance  of  some 
sailors  from  the  fleet,  who  had  dragged  the  cannon  to  the  summit  of 
these  almost  perpendicular  heights ;  the  attack  on  the  centre  was  to  be 
made  by  the  grenadiers  and  Highlanders  supported  by  the  main  body 
of  the  army.     After  an  arduous  contest  the  enemy  were  driven  from  the 
Morne  Tortueson ;  but  a  more  diflScult  operation  still  remained  to  be 
performed.     This  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  other  eminence,  from 
which,  owing  to  its  greater  height,  the  enemy  annoyed  the  British  troops. 
Preparations  were  made  for  carrying  this  post ;  but  before  they  were 
completed  the  enemy  descended  from  the  hill  and  attacked  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  British.     This  attempt  was  fatal  to  the  assailants,  who  were 
instantly  repulsed.     "  When  they  began  to  retire,  the  Highlanders, 
drawing  their  swords,  rushed  forward  like  furies,  and  being  supported 
by  the  grenadiers  under  Colonel  Grant  (Ballindalloch),  and  a  party  of 
Lord  RoUo's  brigade,  the  hills  were  mounted,  and  the  batteries  seized, 
and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  unable  to  escape  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
attack,  were  taken."  *     The  militia  dispersed  themselves  over  the  coun- 
try, but  the  regulars  retired  into  the  town,  which  surrendered  on  the 
seventh  of  February.     The  whole  island  immediately  submitted,  and  in 
terms  of  the  capitulation  all  the  windward  islands  were  delivered  up  to 
the  British. 

In  this  enterprise  the  Royal  Highlanders  had  two  officers,  viz.  Cap- 
tain William  Cockburn  and  Lieutenant  David  Barclay,  one  sergeant  and 
twelve  rank  and  file  killed :  Major  John  Reid,  Captains  James  Murray 
and  Thomas  Stirling;  Lieutenants  Alexander  Mackintosh,  David  Milne, 
Patrick  Balneaves,  Alexander  Turnbull,  John  Robertson,  Wm.  Brown, 
and  George  Leslie ;  three  sergeants,  one  drummer,  and  seventy* two  rank 
and  file,  were  wounded. 

The  Royal  and  Montgomery's  Highlanders  were  employed  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  the  important  conquest  of  the  Havannah,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-general, the  earl  of  Albemarle,  in  which  they  sustained  very  little 
loss.  That  of  the  two  battalions  of  the  42d  consisted  only  of  two  dram- 
mers  and  six  privates  killed,  and  four  privates  wounded;  but  they  lost 
by  disease  Major  Macneil,  Captain  Robert  Menzies,  brother  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Menzies,  and  A.  Macdonald;  Lieutenants  Farquharson,  Grant, 
Lapsley,  Cunnison,  Hill  and  Blair,  and  two  drummers,  and  seventy-one 
rank  and  file. 

*  Westminster  Journal. 
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Shortly  after  the  sajfender  of  the  Havannah,  all  the  di»poaaUe  foroea 
in  Cuba  inrere  removed  from  the  island.  The  first  battalion  of  the  42d 
and  Montgomery's  regiment  embarked  for  New  York,  which  they 
reached  in  the  end  of  October.  Before  leaving  Cuba  all  the  men  o^ 
the  second  battalion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders  fit  for  service  were 
drafted  into  the  first.  The  remainder  with  the  officers  returned  to 
Scotland,  where  they  were  reduced  the  following  year.  The  junior 
officers  ^vere  placed  on  half  pay. 

The  Royal  Highlanders  were  stationed  in  Albany  till  the  summer  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  when  they  were  sent  to  therelief  of  Fort 
Pitt,  then  besieged  by  the  Indians.    The  management  of  this  enterprise 
was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Bouquet  of  the  60th  regiment,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  42d,  had  tinder  his  command  a  detachmlBnt  of  his  own  regiment 
and  another  of  Montgomery's  Highlanders,  amounting  in  whole  to  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-six  men.     This  body  reached  Bushy  Run  about  the 
end  of  July.     When  about  to  enter  a  narrow  pass  beyond  the  Run,  the 
advanced  guards  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  had  planned 
an  ambuscade.     The  light  inftmtiy  of  the  42d  regiment  moved  forward 
to  the  support  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  driving  the  Indians  ftom  the 
ambuscade,  pursued  them  a  considerable  distance.     The  Indians  re* 
turned  and  took  possession  of  some  neighbouring  heights.     They  were 
again  compelled  to  retire ;  but  they  sooif  re-appeared  on  another  position, 
and  continuing  to  increase  in  numbers,  they  succeeded  in  surrounding 
the  detachment,  which  they  attacked  on  every  side.     Night  put  an  end 
to  the  combat;  but  it  was  renewed  next  morning  with  increased  vigour 
by  the  Indians,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire.     They,  however,  avoided 
coming  to  close  action,  and  the  troops  could  not  venture  to  pursue  them 
iar,  as  they  were  encumbered  with  a  convoy  of  provisions,  and  were 
afiraid  to  leave  their  wounded  lest  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.     Recourse  was,  therefore,  had  to  stratagem  to  bring  the  Indians 
to  closer  action.     Feigning  a  retreat,  Colonel  Bouquet  ordered  two  com- 
panies which  were  in  advance  to  retire,  and  fall  within  a  square  which 
had  been  formed,  which,  as  if  preparing  to  cover  a  retreat,  opened  its 
files.     The  stratagem  succeeded.     Assuring  themselves  of  victory,  the 
Indians  rushed  forward  with  great  impetuosity,  and  whibt  they  were 
vigorously  charged  in  front,  two  companies,  moving  suddenly  round 
a  hill  which  concealed  their  approach,  attacked  them  in  flank.     The  as- 
sailants, in  great  consternation,  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  and  Colonel 
Bouquet  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Fort  Pitt  without  further  molesta- 
tion.    In  this  afiair,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Royal  Highlanders  was  as 
follows:  viz.,  Lieutenants  John  Graham  and  James  Mackintosh,  one 
sergeant,  and  twenty-six  rank  and  file,  killed ;  and  Captain  John  Graham 
of  Duchray,  Lieutenant  Duncan  Campbell,  two  sergeants,  two  drum* 
mers,  and  thirty  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

After  passing  the  winter  in  Fort  Pitt,  eight  companies  of  the  Royal 
Highlanders  were  sent  on  a  new  enterprise,  in  the  summer  of  seventeen 
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limndred  and  sizty-four,  under  Colonel  Bouquet,  no«^  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  The  object  ol  Mm  ezpeditk>n  wa^  to  repreiw 
the  attacks  of  Ike  Indians  on  tha  back^^etders,  Aft^sr  a  harassing 
warfiire  among  the  woods,  the  Indians  ^uad  for  pe«ee»  wbich  was  ao 
cordtngly  granted,  and  the  datacfameoi  under  Brigadier^geiieral  Booquet 
returned  to  Fort  Pitt  in  the  month  of  January,  a^r  an  absence  of  six 
months.  Notwithstanding  the  labouns  of  a  march  of  many  bondrad 
miles  among  dense  forests,  during  which  they  experienced  the  eztrenies 
of  heat  and  eold,  the  Highlandera  did  not  lose  a  single  man  firom  fiutigue 
or  exhaustion. 

The  regiment  paiaed  the  following  year  in  Pennsylvania.     Being  or- 
dered home,  |>ermission  was  given  to  such  of  the  ni^^o  9a  were  desirous 
of  remaining  in  America  to  Tolnnteer  into  other  regiments^  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  a  ooosiderable  number  availed  ihemaelres  of  tbe  offer. 
The  regiment,  reduced  almost  to  a  akeleton,  eiobarked  at  Philadelphia 
£)r  Ireland  in  the  month  of  July,  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Virginia  Gaisette  of  the  thirtietla  of 
that  month,  shows  the  estimation  in   which  the   Highlanders  were 
held  by  the  Aaiericans  i-^^^  Last  Sunday  evening  the  Eoyal  Highland 
regiment  embarked  for  Ireland*  which  regiment,  aince  its  arrival  in 
Ameriea*  has  been  distinguished  for  having  undergone  most  a«»;uog 
fatiguiea,  Atade  lon^  and  frequent  marches  through  an  inhospitable  coun- 
try, bearing  excessive  heat  and  seirere  c^ld  with  ala<;rity  and  cheerful- 
ness, frequently  encamping  io  desp  snow,  such  as  thoae  that  inhabit  the 
interior  parts  of  thvs  proviaee  do  not  see^  and  which  only  those  who  in- 
habit the  northern  parts  of  Europe  eau  have  any  idea  o^  .eontioually 
exposed  in  camp,  and  on  their  manches,  tto  th^  alarms  of  aaavage  enemy, 
who,  m  all  their  attempts,  were  forced  to  fly.    .    »     .    In  a  particular 
manner,  the  fraevnen  oi  this  and  the  nei^hbourwg  provinces  have  mast 
sincerely  to  thank  them  for  that  resoiution  and  bravery  with  which  they, 
under  CokxHel  Bouquet,  and  a  amaU  number  of  Royal  Americans,  de- 
feated the  «nemy»  .and  insaned  to  ^s  peace  and  sepurity  from  a  savage 
ioe;  andy  along  with  our  blessings  ibr  th^e  ihenefits,  they  have  our  tbanb 
Jhr  that  decorum  in  behariour  which  they  maijiUained  during  their  stay 
in  this  mty,  ^giving  an  example  that  the  most  amiable  behaviour  in  ^vi^ 
lifie,  is  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  jg^ood  soldier;  aofi 
for  their  loyaJity,  fidelity,  and  orderly  behaviour,  thejr  have  eveiy  sriah 
of  the  people  hr  health,  honour,  and  a  |4eaaant  voyage." 

ThjB  loss  sustained  by  l;he  regiment  during  Ithe  seven  years  it  wan 
employed  in  North  Aj»erica  and  tha  West  Indies^  was  as  ^iows  i-^ 
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ISergeants, 
Rank  and  File, 
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Id  Officers, 
Serj^eants, 
Hank  and  File, 
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Grand  Total, 


wounDtn. 
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.      22 
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With  the  exception  of  the  unfortunate  afiair  at  Tioonderoga,  the  Iom 
sustained  by  the  42d  in  the  field  during  this  war,  was  oomparatiyely 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other  corps.     The  moderate  loss  the  Highland- 
ers suffered  was  accounted  for,  by  several  officers  who  served  in  the 
corps,  from  the  celerity  of  their  attack  and  the  use  of  the  broads  word, 
which  the  enemy  could  never  withstand.     '*  This  likewise,"  sajrs  Gen- 
eral Stewart,  '^  was  the  opinion  of  an  old  gentleman,  one  of  the  original 
soldiers  of  the  Black  Watch,  in  the  ranks  of  which,  although  a  gentle- 
man by  birth  and  education,  he  served  till  the  peace  of  1748.     He  in- 
formed me,  that  although  it  was  believed  at  home  that  the  regiment  had 
been  nearly  destroyed  at  Fontenoy,-the  thing  was  quite  the  reverse;  and 
that  it  was  the  subject  of  general  observation  in  the  army,  that  their  loss 
should  have  been  so  small,  considering  how  actively  they  were  engaged 
in  different  parts  of  the  field.     '  On  one  occasion,'  said  the  respectable 
veteran,  who  was  animated  with  the  sutgect,  *  a  brigade  of  Dutch  were 
ordered  to  attack  a  rising  ground,  on  which  were  posted  the  troops  called 
the  king  of  France's  own  guards.     The  Highlanders  were  to  support 
them.     The  Dutch  conducted  their  march  and  attack  as  if  they  did  not 
know  the  road,  halting  and  firing,  and  halting  every  twenty  paces.   The 
Highlanders,  losing  all  patience  with  this  kind  of  fighting,  which  gave  the 
enemy  such  time  and  opportunity  to  fire  at  their  leisure,  dashed  forward, 
passed  the  Dutch,  and  the  first  ranks  giving  their  firelocks  to  the  rear 
rank,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  soon  drove  the  French  from  their 
ground.     When  the  attack  was  concluded,  it  was  found  that  of  the 
Highlanders  not  above  a  dozen  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
Dutch,  who  had  not  come  up  at  all,  lost  more  than  five  times  that  num- 
ber.' " 

On  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  at  Cork,  recruiting  parties  were  sent 
to  the  Highlands,  and  so  desirous  were  the  Highland  youth  to  enter  the 
corps,  that  in  May  following  the  regiment  was  completed  to  the  then 
establishment.*     At  the  time  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  fought  there 


*  To  allure  the  young  Highlanders  to  enlist  into  other  regiments,  recruiting  parties  as- 
sumed the  dress  of  the  Royal  Highlandera,  thus  deceiving  the  recruits  into  the  belief  that 
they  were  entering  the  42d.  When  the  regiment  lay  in  Dublin,  a  party  of  Highland 
recruits,  destined  for  the  38th  regiment,  arrived  there ;  but  on  representing  the  deception 
which  had  been  practised  upon  them,  they  were,  after  a  full  inquiry,  discharged  by  Lord 
Townshend,  the  lord-lieutenant  They,  however,  immediately  re-enlisted  into  the  42d 
regiment. — Stewart, 

IV.  ~  ^ 
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was  not  a  soldier  in  the  regiment  born  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  at 
this  period  they  were  all»  except  two,  bom  north  of  the  Tay. 

At  the  period  of  their  arrival  m  Ireland  the  unifbrm  of  the  regimest 
had  a  very  sombre  appearance.     ^*  The  jackets  were  of  a  duU  rusty- 
coloured  red,  and  no  part  of  the  accoutrements  was  of  ai  light  colour. 
Economy   was  strictly  observed  in  the  article  of  clothing.     The  old 
jacket,  after  being  worn  a  year,  was  converted  into  a  waistcoat,  and  the 
plaid,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  was  reduced  to  the  philibeg.     The  hose 
supplied  were  of  so  bad  a  quality,  that  the  men  advanced  an  additional 
sum  to  the  government  price,  in  order  to  supply  themselves  with  a  bet* 
ter  sort.  '  Instead  of  feathers  for  their  bonnets,  they  were  allowed  only 
a  piece  of  black  bearnikin ;  but  the  men  supplied  themselves  with  os- 
trich feathers  in  the  modem  fashion,*  and  spared  no  expeffise  in  fitting 
up  their  bonnets  handsomely.     The  sword->belt8  were  of  Uack  lesther, 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and  a  small  cartoucb-box,  fitted  ooly 
for  thirty-two  rounds  of  cartridges,  was  worn  in  front  above  the  pttriO) 
and  fixed  round  the  loins  with  a  thick  belt,  in  which  hung  the  bayonetV 
In  these  heavy  colours  and  dark-blue  facings,  the  regitnetit  bad  a  iar 
less  splendid  appearance  at  a  short  distance  than  English  r^toents  with 
white  breeches  and  belts ;  but  on  a  closer  view  the  line  was  imposing 
and  warlike.  /  The  men  possessed  what  an  ingenious  author  calls  '  the 
attractive  beauties  of  a  soldier;  sun-burnt  complexions,  a  bardy  weather- 
beaten  visage,  with  a  penetrating  eye,  and  firm  expressive  oaantenanc^ 
sinewy  and  elastic  limbs,  traces  of  muscles  strongly  impressed,  indi- 
cating capacity  of  action,  and  marking  experience  of  service.'  f    '^^ 
personal  appelu*ance  of  the  men  has,  no  doubt,  varied  according  as  «!•* 
tention  was  paid  to  a  proper  selection  of  recruits.     The  appoifitmentd 
have  also  been  different.     The  first  alteration  in  this  respect  was  made 
in  the  year  1769,  when  the  regiment  removed  to  Dublin.     At  this  pe* 
riod  the  men  received  white  cloth  waistcoats,  and  the  colonel  supplied 
them  with  white  goat-skin  and  bnfi^  leather  purses,  whidi  ^ere  deetoeA 
an  improvement  on  the  vests  of  red  cloth^  and  the  purses  made  ^  h*^' 
gers'  skin. 

"  The  officers  also  improved  thdr  dress,  by  having  their  jackets  em- 
broidered. During  the  war,  however,  they  wore  only  a  narrow  edging 
of  gold-lace  round  the  borders  of  the  fkcings,  and  very  often  no  laee  at 
al]>  epaulettes  and  all  glittering  ornaments  being  laid  aside,  to  render  fbem 
less  conspicuous  to  the  Indidns,  who  always  aimed  particularly  at  the 
officers.  During  their  stay  in  Ireland,  the  dress  of  the  men  underwent 
very  little  alteration.  The  officers  had  only  one  suit  of  embroidery; 
this  fashion  being  found  too  expensive  was  given  up,  and  gold-lace  suZi- 
stituted  in  its  stead.     Upon  ordinary  occasions  they  wore  light  hangerS) 

*  <*  Officers  and  non-^ammissioned  ofikwrs  Hlvmys  wore  a  small  pIimKd  «f  MheiVf 
after  the  fashion  of  their  country ;  but  St  was  not  till  the  period  of  which  I  sm  now  wrK- 
Ing,  that  the  soldiers  used  so  many  feathers  as  they  do  at  preeent'* 
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vshig  the  bcMketrhilted  broadsword  only  in  full  dieis.  They  also  car* 
md  fbsils.  The  terg/eantM  were  fiimished  with  otflnnct  instead  of  the 
Lochaber  aa^  or  halbert,  wMcb  they  formerly  earned.  The  soldien 
vere  provided  with  new  arms  when  on  DaUio  duty  in  1774.  The  ser- 
geants had  8ilver<>iace  on  th^r  ooats,  which  they  litmished»  however^  at 
tiieir  own  expense.**  * 

The  regiment  remained  in  Ireland  after  its  return  from  North 
America  about  eight  yean^  in  the  oourse  of  which  it  was  ocoasionally 
oo^oupied  in  different  parts  of  that  oountiy  in  aid  of  the  civil  power,-^a 
serrice  ia  which,  from  their  conciliatory  disposition,  they  were  found 
Tery  useful.  While  in  Ireland  a  new  company  was  added,  as  was  the 
case  with  all  the  other  regiments  on  the  Irish  establishment  Captain 
James  Macpherson,  Lieutenant  Campbell,  and  Ensign  John  Grant,  were 
in  consequence  appointed  to  the  4fid. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five  the  regiment  embarked  at 
Donaghadee,  and  landed  at  Port  Patrick,  after  an  absence  from  Scot- 
land of  thirty-two  years.  Impelled  by  characteristic  attachment  to  the 
country  of  their  birth,  many  of  the  old  soldiers  leaped  on  shore  with 
enthusiasm,  and  kissed  the  earth  which  they  held  up  in  handfuls.  From 
Port  Patrick  the  regiment  marched  to  Glasgow. 

The  conduct  of  the  regiment  and  its  mode  of  discipline  while  in  Ire- 
land, is  thus  depicted  by  an  intelligent  officer  who  served  in  it  at  that 
time,  and  for  many  years  both  before  and  after  that  period,  in  a  com- 
munication to  General  Stewart.     He  describes  the  regiment  as  still 
possessing  the  character  which  it  had  acquired  in  Germany  and  Ameri- 
ca, although  there  were  not  more  than  eighty  of  the  men  remaining  who 
had  served  in  America,  and  only  a  few  individuals  of  those  who  had 
served  in  Germany  previously  to  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight.     Their  attachment  to  their  native  dress,  and  their  peculiarity  of 
language,  habits  and  manners,  contributed  to  preserve  them  a  race  of 
men  separate  from  others  of  the  same  profession,  and  to  give  to  their 
system  of  regimental  discipline  a  distinctive  and   peculiar  character. 
Their  messes  were  managed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers,  or  old 
soldiers,*  who  had  charge  of  the  barrack-room ;  and  these  messes  were 
always  so  arranged,  that,  in  each  room,  the  men  were  in  friendship  or 
intimacy  with  each  other,  or  belonged  to  the  same  glen  or  district,  or 
were  connected  by  some  similar  tie.     By  these  means  every  barrack- 
room  was  like  a  fiatmily  establishment.     After  the  weekly  allowances  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  small  necessaries  had  been  provided,  the  surplus 
pay  was  deposited  in  a  stock  purse,  each  member  of  the  mess  drawing 
for  it  in  his  turn.     The  stock  thus  acquired  was  soon  found  worth  pre- 
serving, and  instead  of  hoarding,  they  lent  it  out  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
seemed  greatly  surprised  at  seeing  a  soldier  save  money.    Their  accounts 
with  their  officers  were  settled  once  in  three  months,  and,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  a  few  careless  spendthrifts,  all  the  men  purchased  their  ovn 
necessaries,  with  which  they  were  always  abundantly  provided.  At 
every  settlement  of  accounts  they  enjoyed  themselves  very  heartily,  bat 
with  a  strict  observance  of  propriety  and  good  humour ;  and  as  the 
members  of  each  mess  considered  themselves  in  a  manner  answerable  for 
one  another's  conduct,  they  animadverted  on  any  impropriety  with  such 
severity,  as  to  render  the  interference  of  fiuther  authority  unnecessary. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in  Glasgow,  two  <K>mpanie8 
were  added,  and  the  establishment  of  the  whole  regiment  augmented  to 
one  hundred  rank  and  file  each  company.  The  battalion^  when  com 
plete,  amounted  to  one  thousand  and  seventy-five  men,  including  ser- 
geants and  drummers.  Little  inducement  was  required  to  fill  the  ranks, 
as  men  were  always  to  be  found  ready  to  join  a  corps  in  such  high  esti- 
mation. At  this  time  the  bounty  was  a  guinea  and  a  crown.  It  was 
afterwards  increased  to  three  guineas ;  but  this  advance  had  little  effect 
in  the  north  where  the  esprit  du  carps  had  greater  influence  than  gold. 

Hitherto  the  officers  had  been  entirely  Highland  and  Scotch;  but  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  John 
Murray,  who  saw  the  advantage  of  officering  the  regiment  with  natives 
of  Scotland,  prevailed  with  the  government  to  admit  two  English  officers 
into  the  regiment.  His  excellency  even  went  so  far  as  to  get  two  lieu- 
tenants* commissions. in  favour  of  Scotchmen  cancelled,  although  they 
had  been  gazetted. 

In  consequence  of  hostilities  with  America,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  embark  for  that  country.  Before  its  departure  the  recruits  were 
taught  the  use  of  the  firelock,  and  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  al- 
lowed, were  drilled  even  by  candle-light.  New  arms  and  accoutrements 
were  supplied  to  the  men  by  the  government,  and  the  colonel  furnished 
them  with  broadswords  and  pistols,  iron-stocked,  at  his  own  expense. 
The  regiment  was  reviewed  on  the  tenth  of  April,  seventeen  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  by  General  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  and  being  reported 
quite  complete  and  unexceptionable,  embarked  on  the  fourteenth  at 
Greenock  along  with  Fraser*s  Highlanders.* 

»  Of  the  number  of  priYates,  931  'were  Highlanders,  74  Lowland  Scotch  5  EiigUshi 
(in  the  band)  I  Welsh,  and  2  Irish. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Departure  of  the  4Sd  for  America— Disembarks  in  Staien  island^BatUe  of  Brooklyn, 
1776 — Broadswords  aad  pistols  laid  aside — Skirmish  near  New  York— >W  bite  Plains 
— Capture  of  Fort  Washington  and  Fort  Le»— Defeat  of  the  Hevlans  at  Trenton^ 
Skirmish  at  Trenton— Defeat  of  Mawhood's  detachment— Pisquatoa—Chesapeak— 
Battle  of  Brandy  Wine— German  Town— Skirmish  at  Monmouth— Small  ezpeditiom 
— New  Plymouth— Portsmouth — Verplanks  and  Stony  Point,  1779— Mutiny  of  a  de- 
tachment at  Leith — Charlestown— Paulus  Hook-^Desertion,  1783— Halifax— Cape 
Breton — Return  of  t^ie  regiment  to  England — Marches  to  Scotland— Returns  to  £ng« 
landy  and  embarks  for  Flanders — Ostend— Menin — Nieuport— England — Coast  of 
France— Ostend — Nimeguen—Gilderwalsen— Retreat  lo  Dc venter— Return  of  the 
regiment  to  England. 

In  conjunction  with  Fraaer's  Highlanders^  the  42d  embarked  at  Green- 
ock on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventj'^ix,  to 
join  an  expedition  under  General  Howe  against  the  American  revolution- 
ists.    The  transports  separated  In  a  gale  of  wind ;  but  they  all  reached 
their  destination  in  Staten  island,  where  the  main  body  of  the  army  had 
assembled.     A  grenadier  battalion  was  immediately  formed  under  the 
command  of  the  Hon.  Major  (afterwards  General)  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
.  the  staff  appointments  to  which,  out  of  respect  to  the  42d,  were  titken  by 
the  commander-in-chief  from  that  regiment.     A  light  infantry  corps  was 
also  formed,  to  the  command  of  which  Lieutenant-colonel  Musgrave  was 
appointed.     The  flank  companies  of  the  42d  were  attached  to  these  bat- 
talions.    "  The  Highland  grenadiers  were  remarkable  for  strength  and 
height,  and  considered  equal  to  any  company  in  the  army ;  the  light 
infantry  were  quite  the  reverse  in  point  of  personal  appearance,  as  the 
commanding  officer  would  not  allow  a  choice  of  men  for  them.     The 
battalion  companies  were  formed  into  two  temporary  battalions,  the 
command  of  one  being  given  to  Major  William  Murray  (Lintrose,)  and 
that  of  the  other  to  Major  William  Grant  (Rothiemurchus,)  with  an 
adjutant  quarter-master  in  each  battalion ;  the  whole  being  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Thomas  Stirling.     These  grenadiers 
were  placed  in  the  reserve  with  the  grenadiers  of  the  army,  under  the 
command  of  Earl  Cornwallis.     To  these  was  added  the  83d,  his  lord- 
ship's own  regiment.'*  • 
The  whole  of  the  British  force  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
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Howe»  iodading  thirteen  thoosand  Hessians  and  Waldeckers,  amounted 
to  thirty  thousand  men.  The  campaign  opened  by  a  landing  on  LoDg 
bland  on  the  twenty-second  of  August^  seventeen  hundred  and  seyentjr- 
six.  The  whole  army  encamped  in  front  of  the  villages  of  Gravesend 
and  Utrecht  The  American  army^  under  General  Putnam,  was  en- 
camped at  Brooklyn,  a  few  miles  distant.  A  range  of  woody  hills, 
which  intersected  the  country  from  east  to  west,  divided  the  two  armies. 

The  British  general  having  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  in  three  di- 
visions, the  right  wing  under  General  Clinton  seized,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  August,  at  night-iall,  a  pass  on  the  heights,  about  three  miles  from 
Bedford.     The  main  body  then  passed  through,  and  descended  to  the 
level  country  which  lay  between  the  hills  and  General  Putnam's  lines. 
Whibt  this  movement  was  going  on.  Major-general  Grant  (Ballindal- 
loch)  with  his  brigade  (the  4th)  supported  by  the  Royal  Highlanders 
from  the  reserve,  was  directed  to  march  from  the  left  along  the  coast  to 
the  Narrows,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  that,  quarter.     The  right  wing 
having  reached  Bedford  at  nine  o'clock  next  morning,  attacked  the  left 
of  the  American  army,  which,  after  a  short  resistance,  retired  to  their 
lines  in  great  confusion  pursued  by  the  British  troops.  Colonel  Stuart 
leading  with  his  battalion  of  Highland  grenadiers.     The  Hessians  who 
had  remained  at  Flat  Bush,  on  hearing  the  fire  at  Bedford,  adtanced^ 
and,  attacking  the  centre  of  the  Amerioao  army,  drove  theai>  after  A 
short  engagement,  through  the  woods,  and  captured  three  pieces  of  can- 
non.   General  Grant  had  previously  attacked  the  right  of  the  enemyi 
and  a  cannonade  had  been  kept  up  near  the  Narrows  on  both  Pid^s  till 
the  Americans  heard  the  firing  at  Bedford,  when  they  retreated  IP  dis- 
order.    Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  neither  General  How^  Qor 
General  Grant  ventured  to  follow  them  up  by  pursuing  the  enemy>  ftod 
attacking  them  in  their  lines,  although  they  could  have  made  no  effectual 
resistance.     The  enemy  lost  two  thousand  men,  killed*  drowned,  »pd 
taken  prisoners.    The  British  had  five  officers,  and  fifty-six  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  killed ;  and  twelve  officers,  and  two  huP* 
dred  and  forty-five  non-commissioned  oQc^rs  and  privi^es  wouaded- 
Among  the  latter  was  Lieutenant  Crammond  and  niniQ  rank  and  file  of 
the  42d. 

About  this  time  the  broadswords  and  pistols  which  the  men  reoelTed 
in  Glasgow,  were  ordered  to  be  laid  aside.  The  pistols  being  copiidef^ 
unnecessary,  except  in  the  field,  were  not  intended  like  the  swords  tq  be 
worn  by  the  men  in  quarters^  The  reason  for  discontiquiog  the  bm^' 
swords  was  that  they  retarded  the  men  by  getting  entangled  in  the 
brushwood*  **  Admitting  that  the  ol^ection  was  well-founded*  so  fu 
as  regarded  the  swords,  it  certainly  could  not  apply  to  the  pistols*  In  ' 
a  close  woody  country,  where  troops  are  liable  to  sudden  attacks  aad 
surprises  by  a  hidden  enemy>  such  a  weapon  is  peculiarly  useftil.  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  discover  a  good  reason  for  laying  them  aside. 
Neither  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  objection  to  the  resumption 
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of  the   broadsword  when  the  lenrice  alluded  to  tenninated.     The 
aaahjhes  tlkrongh  the  woods  of  Loog  jsloed  were  only  a  few  milea ; 
Whereii8>  We  ha^e  seen  that  the  two  battalions  of  the  4fld»  aad  Fraaer^a, 
abd  Montgomery's  HigUanders,  in  the  seven  years*  war,  carried  the 
broieulsword  on  all  their  marches,  throogh  woods  and  foists  of  many 
handred  miles  in  eictent.     In  the  same  manner  the  swords  were  carried 
in  Martinique  and  Guadalonpe,  islands  intersected  with  deep  ravines,  and 
covered   with  woods  no  less  impervious  than  the  thickest  and  closest 
woods  of  America.     Bat,  on  that  service,  the   broadsword,  hit  from 
being  complained  of  as  an  incumbrance,  was,  on  many  occasions,  of  the 
greatest  efficacy,  when  a  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck,  and  the  enemy 
were  to  be  overpowered  by  an  attack  hand  to  hand.    I  have  been  told 
by  several  old  officers  and  soldiers,  who  bore  a  part  in  these  attacks,  that 
an  enemy  who  stood  for  many  hours  the  fire  of  musketry,  invariably 
gave  way  when  an  advance  was  made  sword  in  hand*    It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  a  weapon  which  the  HigUanders  could  use  so  well,  shouhi, 
together  with  the  pistol,  which  is  peculiaily  serviceable  in  close  woody 
countries,  have  been  tdcen  from  the  soldiers,  and  after  the  expense  of 
purchase  had  been  incurred,  sent  to  rust  and  spoil  in  a  store*    They 
were  never  restored,  and  the  regiment  has  had  neither  swords  nor  pis- 
tols since.    It  has  been  said  that  the  broadsword  is  not  a  weapon  to 
contend  with  the  bayonet     Certainly,  to  all  appearance,  it  is  not,  yet 
facts  do  not  wat'rai^t  the  superiority  of  the  latter  weapon.     From  the 
batHe  of  CuUoden,  where  a  body  of  undisciplined  Highlanders,  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen  with  their  broadswords,  cut  their  way  through  some 
of  the  best  disciplined  and  most  approved  regiments  in  the  British  army, 
(drawn  up,  too,  on  a  field  extremely  fiivourablc  for  regular  troops,)  down 
till  the  time  when  the  swords  were  taken  from  the  Highlanders,  the 
bayonet  wa^nn  every  instance  overcome  by  the  sword."* 

The  army  encamped  in  fifont  of  the  enemy's  lines  in  the  evening  of 
th^  twenty-«eventh  of  August,  and  next  day  broke  ground  opposite  their 
left  redoubt  General  Washington  had  crossed  over  ftt>m  New  York  dur- 
ing the  action  at  Brooklyn,  and  seeing  resistance  hopeless,  resolved  to 
i^treat  With  surprising  skill  he  transported  nine  thousand  men  with 
gtrtis,  ammunition,  and  stores,  in  the  course  of  one  night,  over  to  "SeW 
York;  and  such  was  the  secrecy  with  which  this  movement  was  effected, 
that  the  British  army  knew  nothing  of  it  till  next  morning,  when  the  last 
of  the  rear-guard  were  seen  in  their  boats  crossing  the  broad  ferry  and 
out  of  danger. 

Active  operations  were  not  resumed  till  the  fifteenth  of  September 
when  the  reserve,  including  the  Royal  Highlanders,  crossed  over  to  New 
Yorky  and,  after  some  opposition,  took  possession  of  the  heights  above 
the  town.     The  Highlanders  and  Hessians  fell  in  with  and  captured  a 
body  of  New  England  men  and  Virginians.     NeiCt  day  the  light  in- 

•  Stewart. 
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fimtry  were  tent  out  to  dislodge  a  party  of  the  enemy  firom  a  wood  op- 
posite the  British  left  A  smart  action  ensued,  and,  the  enemy  poshing 
forward  reinforcements,  the  Highlanders  were  sent  to  support  the  light 
infantry.  The  Americans  were  then  driyen  back  to  their  entrendi- 
ments ;  bat  they  renewed  the  attack  with  an  increased  force,  and  were 
again  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  The  British  had  fourteen  mea 
killed,  and  five  officers  and  seventy  men  wounded.  The  42d  had  one 
sergeant  and  five  privates  killed;  and  Captains  Duncan  Macpheraon  and 
John  Mackintosh,  and  Ensign  Alexander  Mackenzie,  (who  died  of  his 
wounds,)  and  one  piper,  two  drummers,  and  forty-seven  privates  wounded* 
General  Howe,  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  threw  up  entrenchmeDts; 
but  Greneral  Washington  having  no  such  intention,  made  a  general 
movement,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  heights  in  the  rear  of 
the  White  Plains.  To  induce  the  enemy  to  quit  their  ground,  General 
Howe  resolved  to  make  a  movement,  and  accordingly  embarked  his 
army  on  the  twelfth  of  October  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  passing 
through  the  intricate  narrow  called  Hell  Gate,  disembarked  the  same 
evening  at  Frogsneck,  near  West  Chester.  In  consequence  of  the  bridge 
which  connected  the  latter  place  with  the  mainland,  having  been  broken 
down  by  the  enemy,  the  general  re-embarked  his  troops  next  day,  and 
landed  at  Pell's  Point  at  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  river.  On  the  foor- 
teenth  he  reached  the  White  Plains  in  front  of  the  enemy's  position. 
As  a  preliminary  to  a  general  engagement,  General  Howe  attacked  a 
post  on  a  rising  ground  occupied  by  four  thousand  of  the  enemy,  which 
he  carried ;  but  General  Washington  declining  battle,  the  British  gen- 
eral gave  up  the  attempt,  and  proceeded  against  Fort  Washington,  the 
possession  of  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  open  the  communication 
between  New  York  and  the  continent,  to  the  eastward  and  northward  of 
Hudson's  river.  The  fort,  the  garrison  of  which  consisted  of  three 
thousand  men,  was  protected  by  strong  grounds  covered  with  lines  and 
works.  The  Hessians,  under  General  Knyphausen,  supported  by  the 
whole  of  the  reserve,  under  Major-general  Earl  Percy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  42d,  who  were  to  make  a  feint  on  the  east  side  of  the  fort; 
were  to  make  the  principal  attack.  The  Royal  Highlanders  em- 
barked in  boats  on  the  sixteenth  of  November,  before  day-break,  and 
landed  in  a  small  creek  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  in  the  face  of  asmarf 
fire.     The  Highlanders  had  now  discharged  the  duty  assigned  them, 

•  The  night  preceding  this  skirmish,  which,  though  only  an  affair  of  outposts,  was  on« 
of  the  smartest  engagements  on  a  small  scale  during  the  war;  Migor  Murray  was  nearly 
carried  off  by  the  enemy,  but  saved  hinuelf  by  his  strength  and  presence  of  mind.  He 
was  attacked  by  an  American  officer  and  two  soldiers,  whilst  crossing  to  his  regiment 
from  the  light  infantry  battalion,  whicli  he  commanded.  He  kept  his  assailants  at  bay 
for  some  time  with  his  fusil;  but  closing  upon  him,  his  dhrk  slipped  behind  hiffl)  ^ 
being  a  corpulent  man,  he  walls  unable  to  reach  it.  He  however  found  a  substitute  in  tbe 
sword  of  the  American  officer,  which  he  snatched  from  him,  and  by  means  of  it  com- 
pelled the  party  to  retreat.  He  wore  the  sword  as  a  trophy  during  the  campaign.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  lieutenant  colonelcy  of  the  27th  regiment,  and  died  the  followinf 
year  much  respecteid  and  beloved. — Steitttrt, 
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but  determined  to  have  a  full  share  in  the  honour  of  the  day»  they 
resolved  upon   an   assault,   and  assisted  by  each  other,  and  by  the 
iBnsh^vrood  and  shrubs  which  grew  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
scrambled  up  the  precipice.     On  gaining  the  summit,  they  rushed  for- 
ward, and  attacked  the  enemy  with  such  rapidity,  that  upwards  of  two 
hundred,  unable  to  escape,  threw  down  their  arms;  whilst  the  Highland- 
ers, following  up  their  advantage,  penetrated  across  the  table  of  the  hill, 
and  n^et  Lord  Percy's  brigade  as  they  were  coming  up  on  the  opposite 
Bide.      On  seeing  the  Hessians  approach  in  another  direction,  the  enemy 
surrendered  at  discretion.     In  this  affiur  the  Royal  Highlanders  had 
one  sergeant  and  ten  privates  killed ;  and  Lieutenants  Patrick  Grasme 
(Inehbrakie),  Norman  Macledd,^  and  Alexander  Grant,  and  four  ser- 
geants and  sixty-six  rank  and  file  wounded. 

To  secure  the  entire  command  of  the  North  river,  and  to  open  an 
easy  entrance  into  the  Jerseys,  Fort  Lee  was  next  reduced,  in  which 
service  the  Royal  Highlanders  were  employed.     The  enemy,  pursued 
by  the  detachment  which  captured  that  post,  retired  successively  to 
Newbridge,  Elizabeth  Town,  Newark,  and  Brunswick.     On  the  seven* 
teenth  of  November  General  Howe  entered  Prince  Town  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  an  hour  after  it  was  evacuated  by  General  Washing- 
ton.    Winter  having  now  set  in,  General  Howe  put  his  army  into  wintet 
quarters.     The  advanced  posts,  which  extended  firom  Trenton  to  Mount- 
faolly,  were  occupied  by  the  Hessians  and  the  Royal  Highlanders,  who 
were  the  only  British  regiments  in  front. 

If,  instead  of  suspending  active  operations,  General  Howe  had  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  Americans  whilst  dis- 
pirited by  their  late  reverses,  it  is  thought  that  he  would  have  reduced 
them  to  the  last  extremity.  General  Washington  availed  himself  of  the 
inactivity  of  the  British  commander,  and  by  making  partial  attacks  on 
the  advanced  posts,  he  not  only  improved  the  discipline  of  his  army,  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  success  which  sqmetimes  attended  these  attacks, 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  men.  On  the  twenty-second  of  Jan- 
uary, seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  he  surprised  and  completely 
defeated  the  detachment  of  Hessians  stationed  at  Trenton ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  reverse,  the  Royal  Highlanders,  who  formed  the  left 

*  "  This  hjll  was  so  perpendicular,  that  the  ball  which  wounded  Lieutenant  Madeod, 
entering  the  posterior  part  of  his  neck,  ran  down  on  the  middle  of  his  ribs,  and  lodged 
in  the  lower  part  of  his  back. 

"  One  of  the  pipers,  who  began  to  play  when  he  reached  the  point  of  a  rock  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  was  immediately  shot,  and  tumbled  from  one  piece  of  rock  to  another 
till  he  reached  the  bottom. 

**  Miyor  Murray  being  a  large  corpulent  man,  could  not  attempt  this  steep  ascent 
without  assistance.  The  soldiers,  eager  to  get  to  the  point  of  their  duty,  scrambled  up, 
forgetting  the  situation  of  Mi^or  Murray,  when  he,  in  a  melancholy  supplicating  tone, 
cried,  *  Oh,  soldiers,  will  you  leaye  me !'  A  party  leapt  down  instantly,  and  brought 
him  up,  supporting  him  from  one  ledge  of  the  rock  to  another  till  they  got  him  to  the 
to^.**-^Stewarf8  Sketduu 
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of  the  line  of  defence  al  Mount-holly,  Ml  bftck  on  the  light  infantry  at 
Prinee  Town. 

On  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  ^e  Jleasiuis,  Lord  Cpmwaiiis,  who  wat 
at  New  York  with  the  intention  of  embarking  for  England*  returned  to 
tha  army.  To  diilodge  the  Americans  from  Trenton,  his  lordship  moved 
ibrward  with  the  grenadiers  two  brigades  of  the  line,  and  the  two  High- 
land regimeptfi*  Considerable  skirmishiAg  took  place  in  the  adyanoe,  i 
and  on  approaching  Trenton  he  observed  General  Washington  posted 
on  some  high  ground  beyond  it.  Both  parties  commenced  a  heavy 
cannonade,  which,  with  occasional  skirmishing  between  the  advanced 
guards,  was  kept  up  till  night.  As  it  formed  no  part  of  General  Wash- 
ington's plans  to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  he  decamped  during  the 
night,  leaving  large  fires  burning  to  deceive  the  British.  He  retreated 
towards  Prince  Town,  and  defeated  a  detachment  of  British  under  Col- 
onel Mawhood,  who  was  on  his  way  from  that  place  to  join  Ixmi  Coro- 
wallis. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  season  the  Royal  Highlanders  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  village  of  Pisquatua,  on  the  line  of  communication  between 
New  York  and  Brunswick  by  Amboy.     The  duty  was  severe  from  the 
rigour  of  the  season  and  the  want  of  accom^iodation.     The  houses  in 
the  village  dot  being  sufficient  to  oontaip  one  half  of  the  men^  the  offi- 
cers iind  soldier^  were  intermiaed  in  barns  and  sheds,  and  they  always 
slept  in  their  body-clothes,  as.  the  enemy  were  constantly  sending  down 
nocturnal  parties  to  fire  at  the  sentinels  and  picquets.     The  Americans, 
however,  always'  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  did  not  make  any 
regular  attack  on  the  post  till  the  tenth  of  May,  on  which  day,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  body  of  two  thousand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maxwell  and  Stepl^ens,  American  generals,  attempted  to  surprise 
the  Highlanders.     Advancing  with  great  secrecy,  and  being  completely 
covered  by  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  their  approach  was  not 
perceived  till  they  had  gained  a  small  level  piece  of  ground  in  front  of 
the  picquets,  when  they  rushed  forward,  and  attacked  them  with  such 
promptitude,  that  the  picquets  had  hardly  time  to  seize  their  arms.    M 
this  time  the  soldiers  were  either  all  employed  in  different  avocations, 
or  taking  the  rest  they  could  not  obtain  at  i^ight ;  but  the  picquets,  by 
disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  gave  time  to  the  soldiers  to  assemblci 
who  drove  the  enemy  back  with  great  precipitation,  leaving  behind  tbeffl 
upwards  of  two  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded.     On  this^  occa- 
sion the  42d  had  three  sergeants  and  nine  privates  killed  ;  and  Captaio 
Duncan  Macpherson,  Lieutenant  William  Stewart,  three  sergeants,  and 
thirty-five  privates  wounded.* 

*  "  On  this  occasion  Sergeant  Macgregor,  whose  companj  vms  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  picquet,  rushed  forward  to  their  support  with  a  few  men  who  happened  to  haf* 
their  arms  in  their  hands,  when  the  enemy  commenced  the  attadc.  Being  seTerdy 
wounded,  he  was  left  insensible  on  the  ground.  When  the  picquet  was  overpowered,  tod 
the  few  sunriTnrs  forced  to  retire,  Macgregor,  who  had  that  day  put  on  a  new  jacket  with 
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The  British  troops  again  took  the  field  about  the  middle  of  Jooe, 
rhea  General  How«  attempted  to  draw  Washington  from  his  station  at 
lliddle  Brook ;  but  the  American  eommander  knew  too  well  the  ndue 
if  such  a  strong  position  to  abandon  it  Not  judging  it  prudent  to 
Attack  it,  the  British  general  resolved  to  change  the  seat  of  war.  Pur- 
laant  to  this  ronolation,  he  embarked  thirty-sit  battalions  of  British  and. 
Hessians^  induding  the  flank  battalions  of  the  grenadiers  and  light  in- 
hAirjy  and  sailed  for  the  Chesapeak.  Before  the  embarkation  the 
Royal  Highlandens  received  an  accession  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
recruits  from  Scotland. 

The  army  laaded  at  Elk  Ferry  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August*  after 
a  tedious  Toyage^    It  was  not  till  the  third  of  September  that  they  began 
their  march  for  Philadelphia.    The  delay  enabled  Washington  to  cross 
the  country,  -and  to  take  an  advantageous  position  at  Red  Clay  Creek* 
whence  he  pushed  forward  detachments  to  harass  the  British  troops  on 
their  march.     General  Howe  did  not  reach  the  Brandy  Wine  river  till 
the  middle  of  September,  in  consequence,  of  the  difficulties  he  met  with 
in  traversing  a  countiy  covered  with  wood  and  full  of  defiles.     On 
reaching  that  river,  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  taken  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion beyond  it,  with  the  view  of  opposing  the  farther  advance  of  the 
royal  army.     The  Americans  had  secured  all  the  fording  places,  and  in 
expectation  that  the  British  would  attempt  to  cress  at  Chad*8  Ford»  they 
had  erected  batteries  and  thrown  up  entrenchments  at  that  place  to 
command  the  passage.   Making  a  circuit  of  some  miles,  Lord  Comwallis 
crossed  JefiVey's  Ford  with  one  division  of  the  army  without  opposition, 
snd  turning  down  the  river  fell  in  with  the  American  general,  Sullivan, 
who  had  been  detached  by  Washington  to  oppose  him.     An  action 
took  place,  and  the  Americans  were  driven  from  all  their  posts  through 
the  woods  towards  the  main  army.     Meanwhile  General  Knyphausen, 
with  his  division,  made  demonstrations  for  crossing  the  river  at  Chad's 
Ford,  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  from  the  firing  of  cannon  that  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  movement  had  succeeded,  he  passed  the  river,  and  carried  the 
batteries  and  entrenchments  of  the  enemy.     A  general  i^ut  ensued, 
and  General  Washington,  with  the  corps  he  was  able  to  keep  to- 
gHher,  fled  with  his  baggage  and  cannon  to  Chester.     The  British 

sSlreMftce,  havf  dg;  besides,  large  silver  buckles  In  his  shoes,  and  a  watch,  attracted  the 
notice  of  an  American  soldier,  who  deemed  him  a  good  priie.  The  retreat  of  his  friends 
not  allbwing  him  time  to  strip  the  sergeant  on  the  spot,  he  thought  the  shortest  wsy  was. 
to  talie  him  on  his  back  to  a  more  conrenient  distance.  By  this  time  Macgr^or  began 
to  reooter;  and,  ^rccfiring  whither  the  man  was  carrying  him,  drew  his  dirk,  and 
Xngplng  him  bj  the  throat,  swore  that  he  would  run  him  through  the  breast  if  he  did 
not  turn  back  and  carry  him  to  ihfi  camp.  The  American  finding  this  argument  irre-. 
dstible,  complied  with  the  request,  and  meeting  hoTd  Comwallis,  (who  had  come  up 
to  the  support  of  the  regiment  when  he  heard  the  firing,)  and  Colonel  Stirling;  was  thanked 
for  his  care  of  the  sergeant;  but  he  honestly  told  them  that  he  only  conveyed  him  thithe^ 
to  Bare  his  own  life.  Lord  Comwallis  gave  him  liberty  to  go  whitherwoTer  he  chose. 
His  lordship  procured  for  the  sergeant  a  situation  under  government  at  Leith,  which  he 
^joyed  many  years;"-- <S^lewar/*«  Skadkei. 
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had  Mj  offioen  killed  and  wounded  io  the  battle  of  Brandy  Wine^j 
and  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  rank  and  file,  including  non-con* 
miitioned  officers.     The  flank  companies  of  the  42d  being  the  onhf 
ones  engaged,  had  six  privates  killed,  and  one  sergeant  and  fifteen  pri-| 
vates  wounded. 

Had  General  Howe  followed  up  this  advantage  by  immediately  pnsii-*] 
ing  forward  to  Philadelphia  next  morning,  he  would  probably  havei 
dispersed  the  remains  of  the  American  army;  but,  instead  of  purBaiogl 
the  enemy,  he  remained  contented  with  his  success,  and  allowed  tfae 
American  commander  to  collect  the  scattered  portions  of  his  army,  and 
to  recruit  it  Emboldened  by  the  supincness  of  the  British  general, 
that  cautious,  yet  bold  and  enterprising  chief,  ordered  a  select  brigade 
of  his  light  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Wayne,  to  take 
post  six  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  British,  for  the.  purpose  of  attacking 
them  whilst  passing  the  Schuylkill  river,  which  they  intended  to  ford 
at  Valley  Forge  on  the  twenty-second  of  September.  They  were,  how- 
ever, surprised  at  midnight  by  a  detachment  under  the  Hon.  Major 
Maitland,  and  the  most  of  them  were  either  bayonetted  or  taken 
prisoners.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  t^e  army  marched  to  German  Town, 
and  the  following  morning  the  grenadiers  took  peaceable  possession  of 
Philadelphia. 

Having  received  considerable  reinforcements.  General  Washington 
formed  a  design  to  surprise  the  British  army  at  German  Town.  He 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  wooid 
probably  have  succeeded  had  not  his  progress  been  stopt  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  Lieutenant-colonel  Musgrave,  who,  throwing  himself  into  a 
large  stone  house  with  six  companies  of  the  40th  regiment,  kept  the 
Americans  at  bay  till  two  brigades  came  up,  who  forced  the  Americans 
to  retire.  The  loss  sustained  on  both  sides  in  this  smart  engagement 
was  greater  than  in  that  of  Brandy  Wine.  The  Highlanders  being  sent 
in  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Stirling  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  a  post  at  Billingspoint,  were  not  present  in  this  action. 

No  occurrence  of  any  importance  took  place  during  the  winter.  Sir 
William  Howe  was  recalled  in  May  seventeen  hundred  and  seyenty-eigbt, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  chief  command  of  the  army  by  General  Clinton. 
The  new  commander  opened  the  summer  campaign  by  the  evacuation  or 
Philadelphia.  He  crossed  the  Delaware  and  reached  Monmouth  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the  enemy 
were  posted  in  considerable  force.  General  Clinton's  movements  were 
much  retarded  by  thg  extreme  heat  of  the. weather  and  a  large  convoy 
of  provisions ;  and,  to  add  to  his  difficulties,  his  rear  was  several  times 
attacked  by  a  detachment  of  Americans  under  the  Marquis  de  '^ 
Fayette,  who,  with  several  other  French  officers,  had  lately  joined  the 
American  cause.  Annoyed  by  these  attacks,  General  Clinton  attacked 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  in  line  behind  Mon- 
mouth court-house.     He  drove  them  successively  from  two  positions 
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which  they  occupied,  but  as  they  retained  aud  formed  in  a  third  poei- 
^hf  he  desisted  from  the  attack,  and  led  off  his  troops  at  ten  at  night* 
and  resuming  his  march,  passed  over  to  Staten  and  Long  Islands*  and 
thence  to  New  York* 

The  next  enterprise  in  which  the  Royal  Highlanders  were  engaged, 
was  under  Major-general  Charies  Grey,  who  embarked  with  the  grena- 
diers, the  light  infimtry  brigade,  and  the  42d  regiment,  for  the  pnr« 
pose  of  destroying  a  number  of  privateers,  with  their  prizes,  at  New 
Plymouth.  The  troops  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Acashnet  river  on 
the  fifth  of  September,  and  having  destroyed  seventy  vessels*  with  all 
the  stores,  cargoes,  wharfs,  and  buildings,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
river,  the  whole  were  re-embarked  the  following  day,  and  returned  to 
New  York. 

Matters  remained  quiescent  till  the  twenty^fifth  of  February,  when 
Colonel  Stirling,  with  a  detachment  consisting  of  the  light  infimtry  of 
the  Guards  and  the  42d  regiment,  was  ordered  to  attack  a  post  at  Eliza- 
beth Town,  which  was  taken  without  opposition.     In  April  following, 
the  Highland  regiment  was  employed  in  an  expedition  to  the  Chesapeak 
to  destroy  the  stores  and  merchandise  at  Portsmouth  in  Virginia.    They 
were  again  employed  with  the  Guards  and  a  corps  of  Hessians  in  another 
expedition  under  General  Mathews,  which  sailed  on  the  thirtieth,  under 
the  convoy  of  Sir  George  Collier,  in  the  Reasonable,  and  several  ships 
of  war.     This  expedition  reached  its  destination  on  the  tenth  of  May, 
when  the  troops  landed  on  the  glebe  on  the  western  bank  of  Elizabeth. 
They  returned  to  New  York  after  fulfilling  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

The  campaign  of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-nine  was  begun  by 
tlie  capture,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  of  Verplanks  and  Stony  Point. 
A  garrison  of  six  hundred  men,  among  whom  were  two  companies  of 
Eraser's  Highlanders,  took  possession  of  this  last  post;  but  owing  to  the 
too  great  confidence  of  the  commander,  it  was  surprised  and  re-captured. 
Flushed  with  this  success,  the  American  general,  Wayne,  made  an  im- 
mediate attack  upon  Verplanks,  which  was   garrisoned   by  the  Odd 
cgiQient;  but  receiving  accounts  of  the  advance  of  Colonel  Stirling 
^ith  the  light  infantry  and  the  42d,  he  retreated  from  Verplanks  and 
abandoned   Stony  Point,  of  which  Colonel  Stirling  took  possession, 
^is  officer  being  shortly  thereafter  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the  king, 
and  a  brigadier-general,  the  command  of  the  42d  regiment  devolved  on 
^ajor  Charles  Graham. 

About  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  tended  greatly  to  de* 
teriorate,  for  several  years,  the  hitherto  irreproachable  character  of  the 
^oyal  Highland  regiment.  By  order  of  the  inspector-general  at  Chatham, 
a  body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  recruits,  raised  principally  from  the 
refuse  of  the  population  of  London  and  Dublin,  was  embarked  for  the 
regiment  in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  Of  such  dissipated  habits  had 
these  men  been,  that  sixteen  died  on  the  voyage,  and  seventy-five  were 
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•eot  to  the  hospital  as  sood  as  they  disembarked.*  The  iDfusion  of 
such  immoMd  iDgredients  could  not  have  failed  to  have  tainted  the  whole 
mass,  and  General  Stirling  made  a  stfong  representation  to  the  com« 
mander-in-chief  to  avert  such  a  calamity  from  the  regiment*  by  removing 
the  recruits  to  another  corps*  They  were,  in  consequence,  drafted  into 
the  26th»  in  exchange  lor  the  same  number  of  Scotchmen;  but  the 
introduction  of  these  men  into  the  regiment  dissolved  the  charm  which, 
for  nearly  forty  years,  had  preserved  the  Hlghlandeni  from  contami- 
nation* During  that  long  period  there  were  few  courts-martial,  and  for 
many  yeaM  no  instance  of  corporal  punishment  ooourned.  &o  nice  were 
their  notions  of  honour,  that  *'  if  a  soldier  was  brought  to  the  halberts 
he  became  degraded,  and  little  more  good  was  to  be  expected  of  him. 
After  being  publicly  disgraced,  he  could  no  longer  associate  with  hk 
comrades;  and,  in  several  instances,  the  privates  of  a  oompany  have, 
from  their  pay,  subscribed  to  procure  the  discharge  of  an  obnoxious 
individual."  But  **  punbhments  being  found  indispensable  for  the  men 
newly  introduced,  and  others  becoming  more  habituated  to  the  sight, 
much  of  the  sense  of  honour  was  necessarily  lo8t."f 

An  illustration  of  the  strong  national  feeling  with  which  the  corps 
was  regarded  by  the  Highlanders,  and  of  the  expediency  of  keeping  it 
unmixed,  occurred  in  April  of  the  same  year,  when  two  strong  detach- 
ments of  recruits  belonging  to  the  42d  and  7  Ist  regiments  arrived  at 
Leith  from  Stirling  castle,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  to  join  their 
respective  regimoits  in  North  America.     Being  told  that  they  were  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  80th  and  82d,  the  Edinburgh  and  Hamilton 
regiments,  the  men  remonstrated,  and  declared  openly  and  firmly  that 
they  were  determined  to  serve  only  in  the  corps  for  which  they  were 
enlisted.     After  some  negotiation,  troops  were  sent  to  Leith  with  orders 
to  convey  the  refractory  Highlanders  as  prisoners  to  Edinburgh  castle, 
if  they  persisted  in  their  determination.     As  they  still  refused  to  forego 
their  resolution,  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  the  orders;  but  the 
Highlanders  refused  to  submit,  and  flying  to  arms,  a  desperate  conflict       j 
ensued,  in  which  Captain  Mansfield  of  the  South  Fencible  regiment  aod 
nine  men  were  killed,  and  thirty-one  soldiers  wounded.     Being  at  last 
overpowered,  the  mutineers  were  carried  to  the  castle. 

In  the  month  of  May  following,  three  of  these  prisoners,  Charles 
Williamson  and  Archibald  Macivor,  soldiers  in  the  42d  regiment,  and 
Robert  Budge,  soldier  in  the  7  Ist,  were  brought  before  a  court-martial, 
*^  charged  with  having  been  guilty  of  a  mutiny  at  Leith  upon  Tuesday 
the  twentieth  of  April  last  past,  and  of  having  instigated  others  to  be 
guilty  of  the  same,  in  which  mutiny  several  of  his  migesty's  subjects 
were  killed,  and  many  wounded." 

*  "  In  the  year  1776  (says  General  Stewart)  the  three  battalions  o£  the  42d  and  of 
Trasex's  Highlanders  embarked  3248  soldiers ;  after  a  stormy  pasBag6  of  more  thanthrM 
months,  none  died ;  they  had  only  a  few  sicic,  and  these  not  dangerously.*' 

t  Stewart. 
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neir  reasoiw  for  refuting  the  ordera  to  embitfliy  are  tkot  sUted  in 
tbeir  defenee^  **  The  piiaoners,  Arohibald  Maoivor  and  Ciuurlef  Wil- 
liaonson,  enlisted  aa  aoldien  in  the  42d»  being  an  old  Highland  regiment, 
wesfrng  the  Highland  dresa.  Their  native  hmgnage  waa  Gaelic,-— the 
ooe  being  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Argyleshire,  and  the  other 
of  the  western  pftrls  of  Inverness* shire^  where  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try is  Gaelic  only. .  They  have  never  need  any  other  language,  and  are 
so  ignorant  of  tho  English  tongue,  that  thej  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
it  ibr  any  purpose  of  life.  They  have  alarajrs  been  accustomed  to  the 
Highland  babit,  ao  far  as  never  to  have  worn  breeches,  a  thing  so  incon* 
venientv  and  even  so  impossible  for  a  native  H^hlander  to  do,  that, 
when  the  Highland  dreas  was  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament,  though 
the  phillbeg  was  one  of  the  forbiddeo  par^s  of  the  dress,  yet  it  was 
necessary  to  connive  at  the  use  of  it,  provided  only  that  it  was  made  of 
a  stuff  of  one  colour  and  not  of  tartan,  as  is  well  known  to  all  acquainted 
with  the  Highlands,  particularly  with  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country.  These  circumstances  made  it  more  necessary  for  them  to 
9erye  in  a  Highland  regiment  only,  as  they  neither  could  have  under- 
stood the  langi^age,  nor  have  used  their  arms,  or  marched  in  the  dress 
of  a^y  other  regiment." 

The  other  prisoner,  Budge,  stated  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  upper 
parts  of  Caithness,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  and 
^ustpnied  to  wear  the  Highland  garb^  he  enlisted  to  serve  in  Eraser's 
Highls^uders,   and  in  no  other  regiment     In  continuation,  the  three 
prisoners,  stated,  that;,  *'  when  they  ai^rived  at  Leith,  they  were  informed 
by  their  officer.  Captain  In^es,  whp  had  conducted  them,  that  they  were 
now  to  consider  the  officers  of  the  824*  or  duke  of  Hamilton's  regiment, 
a  regiment  wearing  the  lowland  dress  and  speaking  the  English  tongue, 
as  their  ofl^ers;  but  hpw  this  happened  they  were  not  informed.     No 
order  from  the  commander*  in-chief  for  their  being  drafted  was  read  or 
explaiaed  to  them,  but  they  were  tpld  that  they  must  immediately  join 
^  Hamilton  and  Edinburgh  regiments.     A  great  number  of  the  de- 
tachment represented,  without  any  disorder  or  mutinous  behaviour,  that 
tliey  were  altogether  unfit  for  service  in  any  other  corps  than  Highland 
^"^^i  particularly  that  they  n^ere  incapable  of  wearing  breeches  as  a  part 
<>f  their  dress.     At  the  same  time,  they  declared  their  willingness  to  be 
f^gularly  transferred  to  any  other  Highland  regiment,  or  to  continue  to 
%rve  in  th^se  regime];its  into  which  they,  had  been  regularly  enlisted. 
But  no  regard  was  paid  to  these  remonstrances,  which,  if  they  had  had  an 
opportunity,  they  would  have  laid  before  the  commander-in-chief.     But 
an  order  for  an  immediate  embarkation  prevented  this.     The  idea  that 
[naturally  suggested  itself  to  them  was,  that  they  should  insist  on  serving 
^^  the  same  regiment  in  which  they  had  been  enlisted,  and  not  to  go 
ftWoad  as  part  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  regiment  till  such  time  as  these 
Acuities  were  removed.     They  accordingly  drew  up  under  arms  on 
the  shore  of  Leith,  each  respective  corps  by  itself.    The  prisoners  were 
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informed  that  the  orders  issued  were  to  take  them  prisoners  to  the  castle: 
had  these  orders  been  explained  to  them,  they  would  have  submitted, 
and,  with  proper  humility,  have  laid  their  case  before  those  that  ootild 
have  given  them  redress.  But,  unfortunately,  the  sergeant  who  on 
dertook  to  explain  to  them  in  Gaelic,  represented  that  they  were 
immediately  to  go  on  board  as  part  of  the  Hamilton  r^ment,  but  which 
they  do  with  great  deference  say,  that  they  did  not  at  the  time  conceive 
they  could  lawfully  have  done."  After  the  defefice  was  read,  **  Captain 
Innes  of  the  71st  regiment  showed  an  attestation  to  the  court,  which  be 
said  was  in  the  uniform  style  of  the  attestations  for  that  regiment ;  and 
it  expressly  bore,  that  the  persons  thereby  attested  were  to  serve  in  the 
71st  regiment,  commanded  by  General  Simon  Eraser  of  Lovat,  and 
that  they  were  to  serve  for  three  years  only,  or  during  the  continuance 
of  the  present  war.*' 

Having  been  found  guilty,  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  be  shot 
The  king  gave  them  a  free  pardon,  '*  in  full  confidence  that  they  would 
endeavour,  by  a  prompt  obedience  and  orderly  behaviour,  to  atone  for 
this  atrocious  offence."  These  men,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  detach- 
ment, joined  the  second  battalion  of  the  42d.  The  prisoners  justified 
tike  confidence  of  his  majesty  by  steadiness  and  good  conduct  in  the 
regiment 

With  the  intention  of  pushing  the  war  with  vigour,  the  new  com- 
mander-in-chief resolved  to  attack  Charlestown,  the  capital  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. Leaving  General  Knyphausen  in  command,  he  embarked  part 
of  his  army,  and  after  a  boisterous  and  protracted  voyage  of  nearly 
seven  weeks,  during  which  some  of  his  transports  were  lost  or  takeD)  he 
landed  at  John's  Island,  thirty  miles  from  Charlestown,  on  the  eleventh 
of  February,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty.  Owing  to  various  impedi- 
ments, .he  did  not  reach  Charlestown  till  the  end  of  March.  After  a 
siege  of  six  weeks  the  place  surrendered.  The  loss  of  the  British  did 
not  exceed  three  hundred  men.  Lieutenant  Madeod  of  the  42d,  and 
nine  privates,  were  killed ;  and  Lieutenant  Alexander  Grant  of  the  same 
regiment,  son  of  Colonel  Grant  of  Moy,  was  wounded  by  a  six-pound 
ball,  which  struck  him  on  the  back  in  a  slanting  direction,  near  the  right 
shoulder,  and  carried  away  the  entire  scapula  with  several  other  bone0> 
The  surgeons  considered  his  case  as  utterly  hopeless,  but  to  their  sur- 
prise they  found  him  alive  next  morning,  and  free  from  fever  and  all  bad 
symptoms.  He  recovered  completely,  and  served  many  years  in  perfect 
good  health.     Fourteen  privates  were  wounded. 

The  Royal  Highlanders,  with  the  Grenadiers  and  Hessians,  re-em- 
barked on  the  fourth  of  June  for  New  York,  and,  after  several^  move- 
ments in  the  province,  went  into  winter  quarters.  Here  they  received 
an  accession  of  a  hundred  recruits  from  Scotland.  The  regiment  was 
not  again  employed  in  any  active  service  during  the  remainder  of  ii^^ 
war. 

Whilst  the  war  lasted,  the  Americans  held  out  every  allurement  to  th^ 
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British  soldiers  to  induce  them  to  desert  their  ranks  and  join  the  cause 
of  American  independence.  -Many  were,  incontcqueiiee,  tedoced  from 
their  allegiance  t  but  during  fife  canpaigBB,  and  nntiL  the  aalbrtanate 
draft  of  men  from  the  26th  regiment,  not  one  man  from  the  42d  deaerled 
its  ranks.  About  the  close  of  the  war  the  regiment  was  stationed  at  Faalos 
Hook,  an  advanced  post  from  New  York  leading  to  the  Jefsey%  and 
here,  for  the. first  time^  several  of  the  men  deserted  to  the  enemy.  One 
of  these  deserters,  by  name  Anderson,  was  afterwards  taken,  tried  by  a 
ceurt-martial,  and  shot 

After  the  peace  the  establishment  of  the  regiment  was  reduced  to 
eight  companies  of  fifty  men  each.  The  oflicers  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
companies  were  not  pot  on  half-pay,  bat  kept  as  supemnmerarias  to  fill 
op  vacancies  as  they  occurred  in  the  regiments  Many  of  the  men  hav- 
iag  been  discharged  at  their' own  request,  thetr  plaoes  were  supplied  by 
drafts  from  Fraser^  and  'Maedonald*8  Highlanders,  and  horn  the  £din« 
burgh  and  Hamilton  regiments,  some  of  the  men  in  these  eorpa  having 
preferred  rather  to  remain  m  America  than  return  home  with  their  rtgi'* 
ments.  .!<.,'..•<..• 

During  the  American  revolutionary  war  the  loss  of  the  Royal  High- 
landers was- as  ft)HowB'j  .     .         .        >    «   . 

..      >.  KILLED. 

In  Officers,     --------•,2 

Sergeants,       ----••-•  9 

Rank  ^d  File»  including  Drummers,  •        .       •        -      72 

Total, 83 

WOUNDBI* 

In  Officers, 13 

Sergeants,       --------  18 

Rank  and  File,  including  Drummers,  -        .        .        -    256 

Total, 287 

Grand  Total,         -        ...    370 

In  October  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  the  regiment  was  sent 
to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  where' it  semaiaed  tilLthe  year  seventeen 
handred  andeigbty^-sixy  when<sa:  companies^were  removed -Ao  the  island 
of  Cape  BretODy.  the  remaiaing  two  companies  ibeing  detached  to  the 
island  of  St  John.  >Next  year  two  companies  were  added  to  the-  regip 
ittent,  in  consequence  of  preparations  for  .war  with  Holland*  Captains 
William  Johnstone  and  Robert  Christie  succeeded:  tof  these  companies. 
I^utenant  Robert  Macdonald,  brother  ofiSanda,;  from-  the  half-pay  of 
Fraser's  regiment,  and  Ensign  James- -Rose,  were  appointed  lieutenants; 
and  Ensign  David  Stewart  (afterwards  major-»general,  and  author  of  the 
*  Military  Sketches^')  and  James  Stewart,  nephew  of  the  earl  of  Moray, 
ensigns. 

About  this  time  the  regiment  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  its  colonel, 

IV.  2   v 
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Lord  John  Murray,  who  died  on  the  first  of  June  this  year,  after  com- 
manding the  corps  forty-one  years.  He  was  the  steady  friend  of  the 
officers  and  men.  Major-general  Sir  Hector  Monro  succeeded  him  io  the 
command. 

The  regiment  embarked  for  England  in  August  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  and  landed  in  Portsmouth  in  October,  after  an  absence 
of  fourteen  years.  They  wintered  in  Tynemouth  barracks,  where  they 
received  a  reinforcement  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  young  recruits. 
At  this  time  a  small  alteration  was  made  in  the  military  appointm^ts  of 
the  men.  Instead  of  the  black  leather  belts  for  the  bayonet,  white  buff 
belts  were  substituted.  The  epaulettes  of  the  officers,  formerly  very 
small,  were  then  enlarged  to  the  present  size.* 

The  regiment  was  removed  to  Glasgow  in  the  month  of  May  seven- 
teen hundred  and  ninety,  where  they  were  received  with  great  cordiali^ 
by  the  inhabitants.  From  an  ill-judged  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens,  who  compelled  some  of  the  soldiers  to  drink  copiously  of  ardent 
spirits,  the  discipline  of  the  regiment  was  relaxed ;  but  its  removal  to 
Edinburgh  castle  in  the  month  of  November  cured  the  evil. 

Warlike  ^preparations  having  been  made  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety,  in  expectation  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  orders  were  received  to 
augment  the  regiment ;  but,  from  recent  occurrences  in  the  Highlands, 
the  regiment  was  not  successful  in  recruiting.  Several  independent 
companies  were  raised,  one  of  which,  a  fine  body  of  young  Highlanders, 
recruited  by  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  (now  duke  of  Gordon,)  joined 
the  regiment  along  with  his  lordship,  who  had  exchanged  with  Captain 
Alexander  Grant. 

The  regiment  was  reviewed  in  June  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
one,  by  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  the  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  and 
was  marched  to  the  north  in  October  following.  The  head  quarters 
were  at  Fort  George ;  one  company  was  stationed  at  Dundee,  another 
at  Montrose,  two  at  Aberdeen,  and  one  at  Banfi*.  The  regiment  assem- 
bled  at  Fort  George  in  the  spring  of  seventeen  hundred  and  niueiy-t^^f 
and  after  having  been  marched  south  to  Stirling,  and  reviewed  by  the 
Hon.  Lieutenant-general  Leslie,  returned  to  their  former  cantonments 
along  the  coast.  The  men  had  however  scarcely  returned  to  their 
iquarters,  when  they  were  ordered  to  proceed  by  forced  marches  into 
Ross-shire,  to  quell  some  tumults  among  the  tenantry  who  had  been 
cruelly  ejected  from  their  farms.  Fortunately,  however,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  such  an  unpleasant  duty,  as  the  poor  people 
separated  and  concealed  themselves  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
military.  After  a  series  of  marches  and  countermarches,  the  regiment 
returned  to  its  former  cantonments. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  with  France,  the  whole  regiment  was 
ordered  south,  and,  preparatory  to  their  march,  assembled  at  Mon- 

•  Stewart's  Sketches. 
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trose  in  April  seventeen  hundred'  and  ninety-three.  An  attempt  to 
increase  the  establishment  by  recruiting  proved  unsuooeMfal,  the  result, 
in  some  degree,  of  the  depopulating  system  which  had  lately  been  com* 
menced  in  Ross-shire,  and  which  soured  the  kindly  dispositions  of  the 
Higblanders.  The  corps  at  this  time  scarcely  exceeded  four  hundred 
men,  and  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  recruiting,  two  independent 
companies,  raised  by  Captains  David  Hunter  of  Bumside,  and  Alexander 
Campbell  of  Ardchattan,  were  ordered  to  join  the  regiment* 

On  the  eighth  of  May  the  regiment  embarked  at  Musselburgh  for 
Hull,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received  the  Highlanders  most  kindly, 
and  ^were  so  well  pleased  with  their  good  conduct,  that,  after  they  em- 
barked for  Flanders,  the  town  sent  each  man  a  present  of  a  pair  of 
Bhoes,  a  flannel  shirt,  and  worsted  socks.  The  regiment  joined  the  army 
under  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  then  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Menin,  on  the  third  of  October. 

The  first  enterprise  in  which  the  Highlanders  were  engaged,  was  in  con- 
junction with  the  light  companies  of  the  19th,  27th,  and  57th  regiments, 
in  the  month  of  October,  when  they  marched  to  the  relief  of  Nieuport^ 
tben  garrisoned  by  the  53d  regiment,  and  a  small  battalion  of  Hessians.  On 
tbe  appearance  of  this  reinforcement,  the  besiegers  retired.     The  High- 
landers had  one  sergeant  and  one  private  killed,  and  two  privates  wounded. 
After  this  the  regiment  was  re-embarked  for  England  along  with  the 
three  others  just  mentioned,  to  join  an  expedition  then  preparing  against 
the  French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  on  arriving  at  Portsmouth, 
the  42d  was  ordered  to  join  another  expedition  then  fitting  out  against 
the  coast  of  France,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Moira.    Colonel 
Graham,  who  had  held  the  command  of  the  regiment  since  the  year  sev- 
enteen hundred  and  ninety-one,  being  at  this  time  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade,  the  command  devolved  on  Major  George  Dalrymple. 
The  expedition  sailed  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  but  although  it 
reached  the  coast  of  France  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  la  Hogue,  no  land- 
ing took  place.     The  expedition,  after  stopping  some  time  at  Guernsey, 
returned  to  Portsmouth  in  the  beginning  of  January  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-four.     The  troops  remained  in  England  till  the  eighteenth 
of  June,  when  they  were  re-embarked  for  Flanders,  under, the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Moira.    They  landed  at  Ostend  on  the  twenty-sixth.     At 
this  time  the  allied  armies,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  a  large 
French  army  and  the  partial  defection  of  Prussia,  were  placed  in  a  very 
critical  situation,  particularly  the  smalldivision  under  the  duke  of  York, 
encamped  at  Malines.    A  junction  with  the  duke  became  a  primary  object 
with'  Lord  Moira,  who  accordingly  resolved  to  abandon  Ostend.     He 
embarked  all  the  stores  and  the  garrison,  and,  whilst  the  embarkation  was 
proceeding,  the  troops  were  ordered  under  arms  on  the  sand  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  light  marching  order.     The  officers  left  all  their  lug- 
gage behind,  except  what  they  carried  on  their  backs.     In  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-eighth  the  troops  moved  forward,  and  halting  ten  miles 
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beyond  the  town,  proceeded  at  midaight  towards  Ostaker,  and  reached 
Alost  OD  the  third  of  July.    Whilst  these  troops  remained  here,  about 
four  hundred  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  entered  the  town,  and  being  mu* 
taken  for  Hessians,  passed  unmolested  to  the  market-place.    One  of| 
them  made  an  attempt  to  cut  down  a  Highlander  named  MacdoDald,j 
who  was  passing  through  the  market-place  with  a  basket  on  his  bead.| 
The  dragoon  having  wounded  the  man  severely  in  the  hand  which  held, 
the  basket,  the  enraged  mountaineer  drew  his  bayonet  with  the  other! 
hand  and  attacked*  the  horseman)  who  fled.     Macdonald  thereupon  con- 
tinued his  course,  venting  his  regret  as  be  went  along  that  be  had  not  a 
broadsword  to  cut  down  the  intruder^    On  being  recognised,  the  enemy 
were  driven  out  by  some  dragoons  and  pieqoets.  *    :    < 

After  a  fatiguing  march  in  presence  gf  a  superior,  force  under  General 
Vandamme,  the  reinforcement  joined  the  duke  of  York  on  the  ninth  of  | 
July.     A  succession  of  petty  skirmishes  occurred  until  the  twentieth, 
when  Lord  Moira  resigned  the  comiEiaBd.     He  was  succeeded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-general Ralph  Abercromby,  to  whom  the  command  ^f  the  third 
brigade,  or  reserve,,  in  which  were  the  Highlanders,  was  assigned.    The 
army  crossed  the  Waal  at  Nimeguen  on  the  eighth  of  October.     Several 
smart  affairs  took  place  between  the  advanced  posts  of  the  two  armies 
till  the  twentieth,  when  the  enemy  attacked  the  whole  of  the  British  ad- 
vanced posts.  •  They  were  repulsed,  but  the '77th  regiment  sustained 
a  severe  loss  in  officers  and  meiK  •  By  incessant  ^attacks,  however,  the 
enemy  established  themselves  in  front  of  Nimeguen,  and  began  to  erect 
batteries  preparatory  to  a  siege ;  but  on  the  fourth  of  November  they 
were  driven  from  their  .works,,  ^fter  an  obstinate  resistance.     The  enemy 
still  persevering  with  great  energy  to  push  their  preparations  for  a  siege, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  evacuate  the  town. 

This  evacuation  took  place  on  the  seventh  of -November,  and  the 
army  was  cantoned  along  the  banks  of  the  riven  They  suffered  greatly 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  so  intense,  was  the  frost,  that  the 
enemy  crossed  the  Waal  on  the  ice.  They  took  post  at  Thuyl ;  hut 
although  the  place  was  surrounded  with  entrenchments,  and  the  approach 
flanked  by  batt^ies  placed  on  the  isle  of  Bommell,  they  were  forced 
from  all  their  posts,  and  obliged  to  repass  the  Waal  by  a  body  ofeig^t 
thousand  British,  :among  whomwas  the  third  brigade.  The  loss  of  the 
British  was  triflings  <  The  eneor^  again  crossed  the  Waal  on  the  fourth 
of  Janaaiy,  seventeen  hundred  Bad  ninety*five,  and  retook  Thuyl» 
from  which  it  was  now  found  impossible  to  dblodge  them.:  In  an  attack 
which  they  made  on  the  forces  under  General  David  Dundas  at  Gilder- 
maslen,  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  whibt  that 
of  the  British  was  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  number.  The  42d  regi- 
ment bad  one' private  killed*  and  Lieutenant«colonel  Lamond  and  seven 
privates  wounded. 

Compelled  by  the  severity  of  the  weather -and  the  increasing  numbers 
of  the  French  to  retreat,  the  British  troops  retired  behind  the  Leek, 
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after  the  division  under  Lord  Cathcart  had  repulsed  an  attack  made  by 
the  enemy  on  the  eighth. 

Disease,  the  result  of  a  want  of  necessaries  and  proper  clotbingt  bad 
greatly  diminished  the  ranks  of  the  British;  and  the  men,  whose  robust- 
ness of  constitution  had  hitherto  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  rigours  of 
one  of  the  severest  winters  ever  remembered,  at  last  sank  under  the 
accumulated  hardships  which  beset  them.     Such  was  the  state  of  the 
British  army  when  General  Pichegru,  crossing  the  Waal  in  great  force, 
made  a  general  attack  on  the  fourteenth  of  January  along  the  whole  line, 
from  Amheim  to  Amerougen.     After  a  continued  resistance  till  morn- 
ing, the  British  began  the  disastrous  retreat  to  Deventer,  the  miseries 
of  which  have  only  been  exceeded  by  the  sufferings  of  the  French  in 
their  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow.*     The  inhumanity  of  the  Dutch 
boors,  who  uniformly  shut  their  doors  against  the  unfortunate  sufferers, 
wiU  ever  remain  a  dbgrace  on  the  Dutch  nation.     The  hospitable  con- 
duct of  the  inhabitants  of  Bremen,  where  the  remains  of  this  luckless 
army  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  April,  formed  a  noble  contrast  to  that 
of  the  selfish  and  unfeeling  Dutch. 

In  no  former  campaign  was  the  superiority  of  the  Highlanders  over 
their  companions  (n  arms,  in  enduring  privations  and  fatigues,  more 
conspicuous  than  in  this;  for  whilst  some  of  the  newly- raised  regiments 
lost  more  than  three  hundred  men  by  disease  alone,  the  42d,  which  had 
three  hundred  young  recruits  in  its  ranks,  lost  only  twenty-five,  in« 
eluding  those  killed  in  battle,  fW>m  the  time  of  their  diMmbarkation  at 
Ostend  till  their  embarkation  at  Bremen,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April. 

The  Royal  Highlanders  having  landed  at  Harwich  were  marched 
to  Chelmsford,  and  encamped  in  June  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Danbury.     In  September  the  regiment 
was  augmented  to  a  thousand  men,  by  drafts  from  the  Strathspey  and 
Perthshire  Highlanders,  and  the  regiments  of  Colonel  Duncan  Cameron 
and  Colonel  Simon  Fraser,  which  had  been  raised  the  preceding  year, 
and  were  now  broken  up.  '*  Although  these  drafb  (says  General  Stewart) 
furnished  many  good  and  serviceable  men,  they  were,  in  many  respects, 
'very  inferior  to  former  recruits.     This  difference  of  character  was  more 
particularly  marked  in  their  habits  and  manners  in  quarters,  than  in 
their  conduct  in  the  field,  which  was  always  unexceptionable.     Having 
been  embodied  for  upwards  of  eighteen  months,  and  having  been  sub- 
ject to   a  greater  mixture  of  character  than  was  usual  in  Highland 
battalions,  these  corps  had  lost  much  of  their  original  manners,  and  of 
that  strict  attention  to  religious  and  moral  duties  which  distinguished  the 
Highland  youths  on  quitting  their  native  glens,  and  which,  when  in  corps 
unmixed  with  men  of  different  characters,  they  always  retained.     This 
intermixture  produced  a  sensible  change  in  the  moral  conduct  and  char- 
acter of  the  regiment." 

•  Stewart's  Skctrhes. 
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Government  having  determiQed  to  reduce  the  French  and  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  a  large  armament  was  fitted  out  aoder 
the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.     The  land  forces  consisted  of 
four  hundred  and  sixty  cavalry,  and  sixteen  thousand 'four  hundred  and 
seventy -nine  infantry.     The   Royal  Highlanders  formed   part  of  this 
expedition.     Another  expedition,  destined  also  for  the  West  Indies,  cod- 
sisting  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  cavalry,  and  five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  foot,  assembled  at  Cork  during  the  embarkation  of  the 
first.     Great  care  was  taken   to  furnish  the  troops  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  voyage,  and  particular  attention  was  paid  to  their 
clothing.    To  protect  them  from  the  damps  and  chills  of  midnight,  they 
were  supplied  wifli  flannel,  and  various  changes  were  made  in  their 
clothing  to  guard  them  against  the  eficcts  of  the  yellow  fever#     Among 
other  changes,  the  plain  kilt  and  bonnet  of  the  Highlanders  were  laid  aside, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  Russian  duck  pantaloons  and  a  round  hat; 
but  experience  showed  that  the  Highland  dress  was  better  suited  to  a 
campaign  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  rainy  season,  than  the  articles 
which  superseded  it. 

The  embarkation  was  completed  by  the  twenty-seventh  of  October, 
but  in  consequence  of  damage  sustained  by  some  of  the  ships  in  a  hur- 
ricane, and  the  loss  of  others,  the  expedition  did  not  sail  till  the  eleventh 
of  November.  On  that  day  the  fleet,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  sail,  got  under  weigh  with  a  favourable  breeze.  Owing  to 
accidents  which  befell  two  of  the  ships,  the  fleet  did  not  clear  the  chann^^ 
till  the  thirteenth  of  December ;  but  it  had  scarcely  got  out  when  a  vio- 
lent storm  arose,  which  continued  almost  without  intermission  for  several 
weeks.     The  greater  part  of  the  fleet  was  scattered,  and  many  of  the 
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took  refuge  in  different  ports  in  England.  Admiral  Crichton 
straggled  with  sach  of  the  ships  as  remained  with  him  till  the  end  of 
January,  but  was  at  last  obliged,  firom  the  disabled  state  of  some  of  the 
ships,  to  return  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  that  month  with  about  fifty  sail.  Seventy«eight  of  the  ships  which 
kept  the  sea  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  reached  Barbadoes  in  a 
straggling  manner.  Had  the  troops  been  sent  off  in  detachments  as 
they  embarked,  these  misfortunes  would  have  been  avoided. 

After  the  partial  return  of  the  expedition,  the  destination  of  some  of 
the  returned  regiments  was  changed.    Five  companies  of  the  Highlanders 
vere  in  a  few  weeks  embarked  for  Gibraltar,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenantr colonel  Dickson.     The  other  five  companies  reached  Bar- 
badoes on  the  ninth  of  February  in  the  Middlesex  East  Indiaman,  one  of 
the  straggling^diips  which  had  proceeded  on  the  voyage*   The  expedition 
again  put  toM»on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  and  arrived  at  Barbadoes 
on  the  fourteenth  of  March.     By  the  great  care  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  in  ordering  the  transports  to  be  properly  ventilated  on  their 
arrival,  and  by  enforcing  cleanliness  and  exercise  among  the  troops,  few 
deaths  occurred  ;  and  of  the  five  Highland  companies,  none  died,  and 
only  four  men  with  trifling  complaints  were  left  on  board  when  the 
troops  disembarked  at  St  Lucia   in   April.     The   troops  from   Cork, 
though  &voured  with  better  weather,  were  less  fortunate  in  their  voy- 
age,— several  ofificers  and  a  great  many  men  having  died. 

The  first  enterprise  was  against  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara  and 
Berbice,  which  surrendered  to  a  part  of  the  Cork  division  under  Migor- 
general  White,  on  the  twenty-second  of  April.  On  the  same  day  the 
expedition  sailed  from  Barbadoes,  and  appeared  off  St  Lucia  on  the 
twenty-sixth,  it  being  considered  imprudent  to  attempt  Guadaloupe  with 
a  force  which  had  been  so  much  diminished. 

The  troops  landed  in  four  divisions  at  Longueville  Bay,  Pigeon  Island, 
Chock  Bay,  and  Ance  la  Raze.  The  Highlanders,  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-general  John  Moore,  landed  in  a  small  bay  close  under 
Pigeon  Island.  The  army  moved  forward  on  the  twenty-seventh  to 
close  in  upon  Morne  Fortun6e,  the  principal  post  in  the  Island.  To 
enable  them  to  invest  this  place,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  ^possession 
of  Morne  Chabot,  a  strong  and  commanding  position  overlooking  the 
pnncipal  approach.  Detachments  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
generals  Moore  and  the  Hon.  John  Hope,  were  accordingly  ordered  to 
attack  this  post  on  two  different  points.  General  Moore  advanced  at 
Baidnight,  and  General  Hope  followed  an  hour  after  by  a  less  circuitous 
route ;  but  falling  in  with  the  enemy  sooner  than  he  expected.  General 
Moore  carried  the  Morne,  after  a  short  but  obstinate  resistance,  before 
Oeneral  Hope  came  up.  Next  day  General  Moore  took  possession  of 
Morne  Duchassaux.  By  the  advance  of  Major-general  Morshead  from 
^Tice  la  Raze,  Morne  Fortunie  was  completely  invested,  but  not  until 
several  officers  and  about  fifty  of  the  grenadiers,  who  formed  the  ad- 
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vanced  post  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Macdonald,  had  been  killed  ai 
wounded. 

To  diapossess  the  enemy  of  the  batteries  they  had  erected  on 
Cul  de  Sac,  Major*generai  Morshead's  division  was  ordered  to  advan^ 
against  two  batteries  on  the  left,  whilst  Major-general  Hope,  with  the  fi^ 
companies  of  the  Highlanders,  the  light  in&ntry  of  the  57th  regimei 
and  a  detachment  of  Malcolms  Rangers,  supported  by  the  551^  r< 
ment,  was  to  attack  the  battery  of  Seoke,  close  to  the  works  of  Moi 
Fortun6e.  The  light  infantry  and  the  rangers  quickly  drove  the  em 
from  the  battery;  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire  from  the  battery  in  the 
turn  under  the  cover  of  the  Highlanders,  in  consequence  of  t^e  other 
visions  under  Brigadier-general  Perryn  and  Colonel  Riddle  having 
obstructed  in  their  advance.  In  this  affair  Colonel  Malcolm,  a  brai 
officer,  was  killed,  and  Lieutenant  J.  Jf  Fraser  of  the  42dy  and  a  fet 
men»  wounded.     The  other  divisions  .suffisred  severely. 

So  great  .were  th€i  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  from  thf 
steep  and  rugged  nature  of  the  ground,  that  the  first,  battery  was  o( 
ready  to  open  till  tho; fourteenth  of  M(^.    Ia»an  att^ixipt,whicfi  th^  3h 
regiment  made  upon  a  fortified  ridge  c^led  the  Vizie,  on  the.  eveniiijf 
the  seventeenth,  they  were  i^epulsed  withrgreat  loss;  but  the.grena(U«n|| 
who  Jiad.pusbed  forward  to  support  them,  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire^ 
For  six  days  a  consilantfire  was  kept  up  between  the  batteries  and:  the  kil 
Having  ineffectually  attempted  tp  drive;,  bftcki  the  27th  regiment  from  a| 
lodgement  they  had  formed  withip, five,  hundred  yards  of  the  garri- 
son, ithe  enemy  applied  for  and.  obtained  iv  suspension  of  hostilities. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  capitulation  and  the  surrender,  of  th^.  v&ofe 
Uland*     The  garrison  xqarched.out.on  the. twenty-ninth,  and  became 
pmooers  of  war.     The  IfiMss.of  the  British  was  two  ^M*oSicers,.  three 
captains,  five  subalterns,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-£)ur  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  rank  and  file  killed ;  and  four  field  pffioer8»  tirelve 
captains,  fifteen  subalterns,, ^snd  fiye  hundred  and  tweoty-three  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  ramk  and  .file  wounded  ,and  missing. . 

Aa  an  instance  of  the.  influeu<^,of  the.  mind  on  bodily  health,  and  of 
the  effect  of  mental  activity.  In  preventing, disease,  GeneraJt.Siiewartsd' 
duces  this  expedition  i as  a  striking  illu^ra^ion. .  .*'  During, the  opemtioitf 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  were  extremely  harassingv  the 
troops  oontinued  remarkably  healthy;  but,  immediately  after  the  cessS' 
tion  of  hostilities,  they  began  to  droop.     The  .five  co^ipanies  of  High- 
landem,  who  landed  five  hundred  and  eight  men,  sent  few.to  the  hosp/^ 
until. the  third  day  subsequent  to  the  surrender;  but  after  this  event,  so 
sudden  was  the  change  in  their,  health,  that  upwards,  of  sixty  men  were 
laid  up  within  the  space  of  seven  days.    .  This  .cht^ge  migr.be,  in  part* 
ascribed  to  the  sudden  transition  fi:om  incessant  activity  to  repose,  but 
its  principal  cause  must  have .  been  the  relaxation  of  the  mental  ^ 
physical  energies^  after  the  motives  which  stimulated  them  had  .tub- 
sided." 
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The  next  enterprise  was  against  St  Vincent's,  where  a  detaehment, 
consisting  of  the  Baflfe,  the  14th,  34th,  42d,  d3d,  54th,  59th,  and  63d  ragt 
'  ments,  and  the  2d  West  Indian  regiment,  landed  on  the  eighth  of  Jane 
'    The  enemy  had  erected  four  redoubts  on  a  high  ridge  called  the  Visie^ 
)  on  which  they  had  taken  up  a  position.  ^  The  arrangemeott  for  an  attack 
having  been  completed  on  the  tenth,  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  two 
divisions  under  Major-generals  Hunter  and  William  Morsheady  at  a  short 
I  -distance  from  the  ridge«     Another  division  formed  on  the  opposite  side 
4    of  the  hill.     The  attack  was  commenced  by  a  fire  from  some  field-pieces 
i   on  the  redoubts,  which  was  kept  up  for  some  hours  apparently  with  little 
{  effect.     As  a  feint,  the  Highlanders  and  some  of  the  Rangers  in  the 
4    meantime  moved  forward  to  the  bottom  of  a  woody  steep  which  termi- 
r    nated  the  ridge,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  one  of  the  redoubtB,  the  first 
?    in  the  range.     Pushing  their  way  up  the  steep,  the  42d  regiment  turned 
I    the  feint  iiito  a  real  assault,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Buffii,  by  whom 
they  were  supported,  drove  the  enemy  successively  from  the  first  three 
redoubts  in  less  than  half  an  hour.     Some  of  the  Highlanders  had  pushed 
close  ftnder  the  last  and  principal  redoubt,  but  the  general  seeing  that  he 
had  the  ene^my  in  his  power,  and  wishing  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  troops, 
recalled  the  Highlanders,  and  offered  the  enemy  terms  of  capitulation, 
which  were  accepted.     The  conditions,  inter  aUOf  were,  that  the  enemy 
should  embark  as  prisoners  of  war ;  but  several  hundreds  of  them  broke 
the  capitulation  by  escaping  into  the  woods  the  following  night.     The 
total  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
in  killed  and  wounded.     The  Highlanders  had  one  sergeant  and  twelve 
Tank  and  file  killed ;  and  one  officer.  Lieutenant  Simon  Fraser,  two  ser- 
geants, one  drummer,  and  twenty- nine  rank  and  file  wounded.* 

In  order  to  subjugate  the  island,  the  troops  were  divided  and  sent  to 
different  stations,  and  military  posts  were  established  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  country  possessed  by  the  Caribbs  and  brigands.  Favoured 
by  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  the  enemy  carried  on  a  petty  war- 
fere  with  the  troops  among  the  woods  till  the  month  of  September,  when 
they  surrendered.  The  French,  including  the  brigands,  were  sent  prison- 
ers to  England,  and  the  Indians  or  Caribbs,  amounting  to  upwards  of  five 
thousand,  were  transported  to  Ratan,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  f 

*  General  Stewart  says  that,  in  the  assault  on  the  redoubtfi,  when  prooeeding  from  the 
.MMX)ud  to  the  third,  he  found  a  lad  of  seventeen  yearo  of  age,  whom  he  had  enlisted  in 
August  preceding,  with  his  foot  on  the  body  of  a  French  soldier,  and  his  bayonet  thrust 
through  from  ear  to  ear,  attempting  to  twist  off  his  head.  Lieutenant  Stewart  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  desired  him  to  let  the  body  alone.  "  Oh,  the  brigand,"  said 
K  **  I  must  take  off  his  head.*'  When  told  that  the  man  was  already  dead,  and  that  he 
j  *»ad  better  go  and  take  the  head  of  a  living  Frenchman,  he  answered — '*  You  are  very  right, 
[  Sir;  I  did  not  think  of  that ;"  and  immediately  ran  forward  to  the  front  of  the  attack. 
Y«t  such  is  the  power  of  example,  that  this  young  man,  so  bold,  turned  pale  and  trembled, 
^hen,  a  few  days  aft«r  he  had  enlisted,  he  saw  one  of  his  companions  covered  witli 
blood  from  a  cut  he  had  ret:eived  in  the  head  and  face  in  some  horseplay  with  his 
comrades, 
t  In  one  of  the  skirmishes  in  the  woods  between  a  party  of  the  4^U  iiitd  the  enemy, 
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Id  September,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  returned  to  England,  when  the 
temporary  command  of  the  army  devolved  upon  Major-general  Charles 
Graham,  who  was  promoted  this  year  from  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of 
the  42d  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  5th  West  India  regiment.  He  was  sue- 
ceeded  in  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  by  Major  James  Stewart.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief returned  from  England  in  February  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  and  immediately  collected  a  force  for  an  attack  oa 
Trinidad,  which  surrendered  without  opposition.  He,  thereafter,  assem- 
bled a  body  of  troops,  consisting  oithe  26th  light  dragoc^ia  dismounted, 
the  14th,  42d,  5dd,  and  some  other  corps,  at  St  Christopher's,  for  an 
attack  on  Porto  Rico,  whither  they  proceeded  on  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
and  anchored  off  Congregus*s  Point  on  the  seventeenth.  The  enemy 
made  a  slight  opposition  to  the  landing,  but  retired  when  the  troopi 

Ueotenant-oolonei  Gialiam  (allerwaids  a  lientonant-gtnenl  And  governor  oi  SdiV,nfi 
castle)  was  wounded,  and  lay  senseless  on  the  {pround.    <*  His  recovery  from  his  womtd 
(says  General  Stewart)  was  attended  by  some  uncommon  circumstaDces.     The  peopJe 
believing  him  dead,  rather  dragged  than  carried  him  over  the  rough  channel  of  the  river, 
till  they  reached  the  sea-beach.     Observing  here  that  he  was  still  alive,  they  put  wi  in  a 
blanket  and  proceeded  in  search  of  a  surgeon.    After  traveUing  in  this  manner  four  B^es, 
I  met  them,  and  directed  the  soldiers  to  carry  him  to  a  military  post,  occupied  by  a  party  of 
the  48d,  under  my  command.    All  the  surgeons  were  out  in  the  woods  with  the  wounded 
soldiers,  and  none  could  be  found.     Colonel  Graham  was  still  insensible.     A  boll  had 
entered  his  side,  and  passing  through,  had  come  out  under  his  breast     Another,  or  per- 
haps the  same  ball,  had  shattered  two  of  his  fingers.    No  assistance  could  be  got  but  that 
of  a  soldier's  wife,  who  had  been  long  in  the  service,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.     She  washed  his  wounds,  and  bound  them  up  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  when  a  surgeon  came  and  saw  the  way  in  which  the  operation  had  been  per- 
formed, he  said  he  could  not  have  done  it  better,  and  would  not  unbind  the  dressingf. 
The  colonel  soon  afterwards  opened  his  eyes,  and  though  unable  to  speak  for  many  hours, 
seemed  sensible  of  what  was  pasing  around  him.    In  this  state  he  lay  nearly  three  weeks, 
when  he  was  carried  to  King^n,  and  thence  conveyed  to  England.    He  was  stiU  in  s 
most  exhausted  state,-*the  wound  in  his  side  discharging  matter  from  both  orifices.    He 
went  to  Edinburgh,  with  little  hopes  of  recovery;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  illumination 
for  the  victory  of  Camperdoun,  the  smolce  of  so  many  candles  and  flambeaux  having 
afiected  his  Iv'eathing^  he  coughed  with  great  violence;  and,  in  the  exertion,  threw  up 
a  piece  of  doth,  carried  in  and  left  by  the  ball  in  its  passage  through  his  body.    From 
that  day  he  recovered  as  by  a  charm." 

"The  soldier's  wife  (continues the  general)  who  was  so  useful  to  him  in  his  extremity, 
was  of  a  character  rather  uncommon.  "She  had  been  long  a  follower  of  the  camp,  *nd 
had  acquired  some  of  its  manners.  While  she  was  so  good  and  useful  a  nurse  in  quartfl>% 
she  was  bold  and  fearless  in  the  field.  When  the  arrangements  were  made  previously 
to  the  attack  on  the  Visie  on  the  tenth  of  June,  I  directed  that  her  husband,  who  was  in 
my  company,  should  remain  be?iind  to  take  charge  of  the  men's  knapsacks,  which  they 
had  thrown  off  to  be  light  for  the  advance  up  the  hill,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  expose  him  to 
danger  on  account  of  his  wife  and  family.  He  obeyed  his  orders,  and  remained  whli 
his  charge ;  but  his  wife  believing,  perhaps,  that  she  was  not  induded  in  these  iiyttnc 
tions,  pushed  forward  to  the  assault  When  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  the  third 
redoubt.,  I  was  standing  giving  some  directions  to  the  men,  and  preparing  to  push  on  to 
Ihe  fourth  and  last  redoubt,  when  I  found  myself  tapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  turning 
round,  I  saw  my  Amazonian  friend  standing  with  her  clothes  tucked  up  to  her  knees,  and 
AeiJdng  my  hand,  '  Well  done,  my  Highland  lad,*  she  exdaimed,  'see  hpw  the  brigands 
scamper  like  so  many  deer !'— <  Come,'  added  she,  <  let  us  drive  them  from  yonder  hill !' 
On  inquiry,  I  found  that  she  had  been  in  the  hottest  fire,  cheering  and  animating  ths 
men ;  and  when  the  action  was  over,  she  was  as  active  as  any  of  the  surgeons  in  asRSl- 
Ing  the  wounded." 
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disembarked.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico,  whose  dispositions 
had  been  represented  as  favourable,  did  not  show  any  disposition  to  snr- 
reuder,  and  as  the  Moro  or  castle  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  with 
such  an  inconsiderable  force,  which  was  insufficient  to  blockade  more 
than  one  of  its  sides,  the  commander-in-chief  resolved  to  give  vp  the  at- 
tempt, and  accordingly  re-embarked  his  troops  on  the  thirtieth  of  April. 
This  was  the  last  enterprise  against  the  enemy  in  that  quarter  during 
the  rest  of  the  war.  The  Highlanders  were  sent  to  Martinique,  where 
they  embarked  for  England,  free  from  sickness,  after  having  the  casual- 
ties of  the  two  preceding  years  more  than  supplied  by  volunteers  from 
the  79th  Highlanders,  then  stationed  in  Martinique.  The  Royal  High- 
landers landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  thirtieth  of  July  in  good  health, 
and  were  marched  to  Hillsea  barracks.  After  remaining  a  few  weeks 
there,  the  five  companies  embarked  for  Gibraltar,  where  they  joined 
the  five  other  companies,  whose  destination  had  been  changed  by 
their  return  to  port  after  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  r^ment  was  now  eleven  hundred  men  strong. 

The  next  service  in  which  the  Royal  Highlanders  was  engaged,  was 

on  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Minorca,  under  the  command  o» 

Lieutenant-general  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  in  the  month  of  No* 

vember,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight.   The  British  troops  having 

invested  Cittadella,  the  principal  fortress  in  the  island,  on  the  fourteenth 

of  November,  the  Spanish  commander,  who  had  concentrated  his  forces 

in  that  garrison,  surrendered  on  the  following  day.    The  Spanish  general, 

whose  force  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  invaders,  was  deceived  as  to 

their  numbers,  which,  from  the  artful  mode  in  which  they  were  dispersed 

over  the  adjoining  eminences,  he  believed  to  amount  to  at  least  ten 

thousand  men. 

The  possession  of  Minorca  was  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  was 
made  the  rendezvous  of  a  large  force  about  to  be  employed  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  support  of  our  allies,  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred. The  command  of  this  army  was  given  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
who  arrived  on  the  twenty>second  of  June,  accompanied  by  Major- 
generals  Hutchinson  and  Moore.  A  part  of  the  army  was  embarked 
for  the  relief  of  Genoa,  then  closely  besieged  by  the  French,  and  tf^  de- 
tachment was  also  sent  to  Colonel  Thomas  Graham  of  Balgowan,  who 
blockaded  the  garrison  of  La  Vallette  in  the  island  of  Malta. 

Genoa  having  surrendered  before  the  reinforcement  arrived,  the 
troops  returned  to  Minorca,  and  were  afterwards  embarked  for  Gibral- 
tar, where  they  arrived  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  when  accounts 
were  received  of  the  surrender  of  Malta,  after  a  blockade  of  nearly  two 
years.  Early  in  October,  the  armament  sailed  for  Cadiz,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  city,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Carraccas, 
«nd  was  joined  by  the  army  under  Sir  James  Pulteney  from  Ferrol ; 
but  when  the  Highlanders  and  part  of  the  reserve  were  about  landing 
in  the  boats,  a  gun  from  Cadiz  announced  the  approach  of  a  flag  of 
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truce.  The  town  was  suffering  dreadfully  from  the  ravages  of  the  pe»» 
tilencey  and  the  object  of  the  communication  was  to  implore  the  Britisli 
commander  to  desist  from  the  attack.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombyy  with  hii 
characteristic  humanity,  could  not  withstand  the  appeal,  and  accordingly 
suspended  the  attack.  The  fleet  got  under  weigh  the  fc^owing  morDiog 
fbr  the  bay  of  Tetuan,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  after  being  tossed 
about  in  a  violent  gale,  during  which  it  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  under 
the  lee  of  Cape  Spartell,  the  fleet  returned  to  Gibraltar. 

Government  having  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Egjrpt,  despatched  orders  to  the  commander-in-chief  to 
proceed  to  Malta,  where,  on  their  arrival,  the  troops  were  informed  of  their 
destination.  Tired  of  confinement  on  board  the  transports,  they  were 
all  greatly  elevated  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  and  looked  forward  to 
a  contest  on  the  plains  of  Egypt  with  the  hitherto  victorious  legions  of 
France,  with  the  feelings  of  men  anxious  to  support  the  honour  of  their 
country.  The  whole  of  the  British  land  forces  amounted  to  thirteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  and  six  hundred  and  thirty 
artillery;  but  the  efficient  force  was  only  twelve  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-four.  The  French  force  amounted  to  thirty-two  thousand 
men,  besides  several  thousand  native  auxiliaries. 

The  fleet  sailed  in  two  divisions  for  Marmorice,  a  bay  on  the  coast 
of  Greece,  on  the  twentieth  and  twenty -£rst  of  December,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred.  The  Turks  were  to  have  a  reinforcement  of  men 
and  horses  at  that  place.  The  first  division  arrived  on  the  tw^ity-eighth 
of  December,  and  the  second  on  the  first  of  January  following.  Having 
received  the  Turkish  su];^lies,  which  were  in  every  respect  deficient,  the 
fleet  again  got  under  weigh  on  the  twenty-third  of  February,  and  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday  the  first  of  March  the  low  and  sandy  coast  of  Egypt 
was  descried.  The  fleet  came  to  anchor  in  the  evening  in  Aboukir 
bay,  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  of  the  Nile  had  been  fought  nearJy 
three  years  before.  After  the  fleet  had  anchored,  a  violent  gale  sprung 
up,  which  continued  without  intermission  till  the  evening  of  the  seventh; 
when  it  moderated. 

As  a  disembarkation  could  not  be  attempted  during  the  continuance 
of  the  gale,  the  French  bad  ample  time  to  prepare  themselves,  and  to 
throw  every  obstacle  which  they  could  devise  in  the  way  of  a  landing* 
No  situation  could  be  more  embarrassing  than  that  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  his  strength  of  mind  carried  him 
through  every  difficulty.  <<  He  had  to  force  a  landing  in  an  unknptf'O 
country,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  more  than  double  his  numbers,  and 
nearly  three  times  as  numerous  as  they  were  previously  believed  to  h^i 
-—an  enemy,  moreover,  in  full  possession  of  the  country,  occupying  ^^^ 
its  fortified  positions,  having  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  cavalry; 
inured  to  the  climate,  and  a  powerful  artillery, — an  enemy  who  icne^ 
every  point  where  a  landing  could,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  be 
attempted,  and  who  bad  taken  advantage  of  the  unavoidable  delay,  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  to  erect  batteries  and  bring  guns  and  ammunition  to 
the  point  where  they  expected  the  attempt  would  be  made.  In  short, 
the  general  had  to  encounter  embarrassments,  and  bear  up  under  diffi* 
eultiesy  which  would  have  paralyzed  the  mind  of  a  man  less  firm  and 
has  confident  of  the  devotion  and  bravery  of  his  troops.  These  disad* 
vantages,  however,  served  only  to  strengthen  his  resolution.  He  knew 
that  his  army  was  determine^  to  conquer  or  to  perish  with  him ;  and» 
aware  of  the  high  hopes  which  the  country  had  placed  in  both,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  in  the  face  of  obstacles  which  some  would  have 
deemed  insurmountable."* 

The  first  division  destined  to  effect  a  landing,  consisted  of  the  flank 

companies  of  the  40tb,  and  Welsh  fusileers  on  the  right,  the  2Sth,  42d, 

and  58th,  in  the  centre,  the  brigade  of  guards,  Corsican  rangers,  and  a 

^  part  of  the  1st  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Royals  and  54th,  on  the  left, — 

amounting  altogeUier  to  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  men. 

.    As  there  were  not  a  sufficiency  of  boats,  all  this  force  did  not  land  at 

<     once;  and  one  company  of  Highlanders,  and  detachments  of  other  regi* 

ments,  did  not  get  on  shore  till  the  return  of  the  boats.     The  troops 

;    fixed  upon  to  lead  the  way  got  into  the  boats  at  two  o'clock  on  the 

morning  of  the  eighth  of  March,  and  formed  in  rear  of  the  Mondovi, 

y     Captain  John  Stewart,  which  was  anchored  out  of  reach  of  shot  from  the 

/    shore.    By  an  admirable  arrangement,  each  boat  was  placed  in  such  a 

manner,  that,  when  the  landing  was  effected,  every  brigade,  every  regi- 

I     ment,  and  even  every  company,  found  itself  in  the  proper  station  as* 

i     signed  to  them.     As  such  an  arrangement  required  time  to  complete  it, 

j     it  was  eight  o'clock  before  the  boats  were  ready  to  move  forward.     Ex- 

I     pectation  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  when,  at  nine  o'clock, 

a  signal  was  given,  and  the  whole  boats,  with  a  simultaneous  movement, 

sprung  forward,  under  the  command  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Alexander 

Cochrane.     Although  the  rowers  strained  every  nerve,  such  was  the 

regularity  of  their  pace,  that  no  boat  got  a-head  of  the  rest. 

At  first  the  enemy  did  not  believe  that  the  British  would  attempt  a 
landing  in  the  face  of  their  lines  and  defences ;  but  when  the  boats  had 
come  within  range  of  their  batteries,  they  beg^n  to  perceive  their  mis- 
take, and  then  opened  a  lieavy  fire  from  their  batteries  in  fh)nt,  and  from 
the  castle  of  Aboukir  in  flank.  To  the  showers  of  grape  and  shells,  the 
enemy  added  a  fire  of  musketry  from  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  men, 
on  the  near  approach  of  the  boats  to  the  shore.  In  a  short  time  the 
boats  on  the  right,  containing  the  23d,  28th,  42d,  and  58th  regiments, 
with  the  flank  companies  of  the  40th,  got  under  the  elevated  position 
of  the  enemy's  batteries,  so  as  to  be  sheltered  from  their  fire,»and  meet- 
ing with  no  opposition  from  the  enemy,  who  did  not  descend  to  the 
I  beach,  these  troops  disembarked  and  formed  in  line  on  the  sea  shore. 
'        I^est  an  irregular  fire  might  have  created  confusion  in  the  ranks,  no 

•  Stewai'U 
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orders  were  given  to  load,  but  the  men  were  directed  to  rush  up  the 
face  of  the  hill  and  charge  the  enemy. 

When  the  word  was  given  to  advance,  the  soldiers  sprang  up  the 
ascent,  but  their  progress  was  retarded  by  the  loose  dry  saqd  which  so 
deeply  covered  the  ascent,  that  the  soldiers  fell  back  half  a  pace  every 
step  they  advanced.  When  about  half  way  to  the  summit,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  who  poured  down  upon  them  a  destructive  volley  <^ 
musketry.  Redoubling  their  exertions,  they  gained  the  height  before  the 
enemy  could  reload  their  pieces ;  and,  though  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
almost  breathless,  they  drove  the  enemy  from  their  position  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  A  squadron  of  cavalry  then  advanced  and  attacked  the 
Highlanders,  but  they  were  instantly  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  theit 
commander.  A  scattered  fire  was  kept  up  for  some  time  by  a  party  of 
the  enemy  from  behind  a  second  line  of  small  sand-hills,  but  they  fled  in 
confusion  on  the  advance  of  the  troops.  The  guards  and  first  brigade 
having  landed  on  ground  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water,  were  im- 
mediately attacked, — the  first  by  cavalry,  and  the  54th  by  a  body  of  in- 
fantry, who  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  assailants  were  repulsed.* 

In  thb  brilliant  afiair  the  British  had  four  ofiicers,  four  sergeants,  and 
ninety-four  rank  and  file  killed,  among  whom  were  thirty-one  Highland- 
ers ;  twenty-six  officers,  thirty-four  sergeants,  five  drummers,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file  wounded ;  among  whom  were,  of 
the  Highlanders,  Lieutenant-colonel  James  Stewart,  Captain  Charles 
Macquarrie,  Lieutenants  Alexander  Campbell,  John  Dick,  Frederick 
Campbell,  Stewart  Campbell,  Charles  Camgbell,  Ensign  Wilson,  seven 
sergeants,  four  drummers,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  rank  and  file.f 

•  When  the  boats  were  about  to  start,  two  youn^  French  field  •officers,  who  were  prisoners 
on  board  the  Minotaur,  Captain  Louis,  went  up  the  rigging  '<  to  witness,  as  they  said,  the 
Inst  sight  of  their  English  friends.  But  when  they  saw  the  troops  land,  ascend  the  hill, 
and  force  the  defenders  at  the  top  to  fly,  the  love  of  their  country  and  the  honour  of  their 
arms  overcame  their  new  friendship :  they  burst  into  tears,  and  with  a  passionate  excla- 
mation of  grief  and  surprise  ran  down  below,  and  did  not  again  appear  on  deck  during 
the  day." — Stewart. 

t  '*  The  great  waste  of  ammunition  (says  General  Stewart),  and  the  comparatively 
little  execution  of  musketry,  unless  directed  by  a  steady  hand,  was  exemplificKl  on  this 
occasion.    Although  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  the  aim  of 
those  who  fired,-.aUhough  the  line  of  musketry  was  so  numerous,  that  the  soldiers  com- 
pared the  fall  of  the  bullets  on  the  water  to  boys  throwing  handfuls  of  pebbles  into  a  mill- 
pond,— ar^]  although  the  spray  raised  by  the  cannon-shot  and  shells,  when  they  struck 
the  water,  wet  the  soldiers  in  the  boats,~yet,  of  the  whole  landing  force,  very  few  were 
hurt;  and  of  the  42d  one  man  only  was  killed,  and  Colonel  James  Stewart  and  a  few 
soldiers  wounded.     The  noise  and  foam  raised  by  the  shells  and  large  and  small  shot; 
compared  with  the  little  efiect  thereby  produced,  afford  evidence  of  the  saving  of  lives  by 
the  inventioi^of  gunpowder;  while  the  fire,  noise,  and  force,  with  which  the  bullets  flew, 
gave  a  greater  sense  of  danger  than  in  reality  had  any  existence.     That  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  men  (one  company  of  the  Highlanders  did  not  land  in  the  first  boats)  should 
force  a  passage  through  such  a  shower  of  balls  and  bomb- shells,  and  only  one  man  killed 
and  five  wounded,  is  certainly  a  striking  fact. "    Four-fifths  of  the  loss  of  the  Highlandem 
was  sustained  before  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill.     General  Stewart,  who  then  com- 
manded a  company  in  the  42d,  says  that  eleven  of  his  men  fell  by  the  volley  they  receifed 
when  mounting  the  ascent. 
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The  venerable  comnuuider-in-chief,  anxious  to  be  at  the  head  of  his 
)  troops,  immediately  left  the  admiral  s  ship,  and  on  reaching  the  shore, 
I  leaped  from  the  boat  with  the  vigour  of  youth.  Taking  his  station  on 
j  a  little  sand-hill,  he  received  the  omgratulations  of  the  officers  by  whom 
,  he  was  surrounded,  on^  the  ability  and  firmness  with  which  he  had  con* 
I  ducted  the  enterprise.  The  general,  on  his  part,  expressed  hb  gratitude 
I  io  them  for  *'  an  intrepidity  scarcely  to  be  paralleled,**  and  which  had 
enabled  them  to  overcome  every  difficulty. 

The  remainder  of  the  army  landed  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  but 
three  days  elapsed  before  the  provisions  and  stores  were  disembarked. 
i  Menoo,  the  French  commander,  availed  himself  of  this  interval  to  col* 
lect  more  troops  and  strengthen  his  position ;  so  that  on  moving  forward 
on  the  evening  of  the  twelfth,  the  British  found  him  strongly  posted 
among  sand-bills,  and  palm  and  date  trees,  about  three  miles  east  of 
Alexandria,  with  a  force  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  infimtry,  six  hun* 
dred  cavalry,  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery* 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  the  troops  moved  forward  to 
the  attack  in  three  columns  of  regiments.     At  the  head  of  the  first 
column  was  the  90th  or  Perthshire  regiment ;  the  92d  or  Gordon  High- 
landers formed  the  advance  of  the  second;  and  the  reserve  marching  in 
column  covered  the  movements  of  the  first  line,  to  which  it  ran  parallel. 
When  the  army  had  cleared  the  date  trees,  the  enemy,  leaving  the 
bights,  moved  down  with  great  boldness  on  the  92d,  which  had  just 
formed  in  line.     They  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
which  the  92d  quickly  returned ;  and,  although  repeatedly  attacked  by 
the  French  line,  supported  by  a  powerful  artillery,  they  maintained  their 
ground  singly  till  the  whole  line  came  up.    Whilst  the  92d  was  sustain- 
ing these  attacks  from  th^  infantry,  the  French  cavalry  attempted  to 
charge  the  90th  regiment  down  a  declivity  with  great  impetuosity.    The 
'Cement'  stood  waiting  their  approach  with  cool  intrepidity,  and  after 
allowing  the  cavalry  to  come  within  fifty  yards  of  them,  they  poured  in 
iipon  them  a  well  directed  volley,  which  so  completely  broke  the  charge 
that  only  a  few  of  the  cavalry  reached  the  regiment,  and  the  greater  part 
of  these  were  instantly  bayonetted;  the  rest  fled  to  their  left,  and  re- 
^''cated  in  confusion.     Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  always  in  front, 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  rescued  by  the  90th  regiment 
when  nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

After  forming  in  line,  the  two  divisions  moved  forward, — the  reserve 
remaining  in  column  to  cover  the  right  flank.  The  enemy  retreated  to 
their  lines  in  front  of  Alexandria,  followed  by  the  British  army.  After 
reconnoitring  their  works,  the  British  commander  conceiving  the  difii- 
culties  of  an  attack  insuperable,  retired,  and  took  up  a  position  about  a 
^ei^e  from  Alexandria.  The  British  suffered  severely  on  this  occasion, 
having  had  six  officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  killed,  and  sixty- 
%ix  officers  and  one  thousand  and  four  men  wounded.  The  Royal  High- 
IftQders,  who  were  only  exposed  to  distant  shot,  had  only  three  rank  and 
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file  killed,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Dickson,  Captain  Archibald  Ai^k 
Campbell,  Lieotenant  Simon  Eraser,  three  sergeants,  one  drummer,  aoi 
twenty-three  rank  and  file  wounded. 

In  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  British  general,  he  had  the  set 
on  his  right  flank,  and  the  Lake  Maadie  on  his  left.     On  the  right  the 
reserve  was  placed  as  an  advanced  post;  the  58th  possessed  an  extenaiw 
ruin,  supposed  to  have  been  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies.     On  the  outc 
side  of  the  ruin,  a  few  paces  onward  and  close  on  the  left,  was  a  redoubt, 
occupied  by  the  28th  regiment.     The  23d,  the  flank  companies  d  the 
40th,  the  42d,  and  the  Corsican  rangers,  were  posted  five  hundred  yards 
towards  the  rear,  ready  to  support  the  two  corps  in  front.     To  the  left 
of  this  redoubt  a  sandy  plain  extended  about  three  hundred  yards,  and 
then  sloped  into  a  valley.     Here,  a  little  retired  towards  the  rear,  stood 
the  cavalry  of  the  reserve;  and  still  farther  to  the  left,  on  a  rising 
ground    beyond  the  valley,  the   guards  were  posted,  with  a  redoubt 
thrown  up  on  their  right,  a  battery  on  their  left,  and  a  small  ditch  or 
embankment  in  front,  which  connected  both.    To  the  left  of  the  guards, 
in  form  of  an  echelon,  were  posted  the  royals,  54th  (two  battalions),  and 
the  92d ;  then  the  8th  or  king's,  18th  or  Royal  Irish,  90th  and   IStb. 
To  the  left  of  the  line,  and  facing  the  lake  at  right  angles*  were  drawn 
up  the  27th  or  Enniskillen,  79th  or  Cameron  Highlanders,  and  50th 
regiment     On  the  left  of  the  second  line  were  posted  the  30tfa,  89th, 
44th,  Dillon's,  De  Roll's,  and  Stuart's  regiments;  the  dismootited  cavalry 
of  the  12th  and  26th  dragoons  completed  the  second  line  to  the  rigbt. 
The  whole  was  flanked  on  the  right  by  four  cutters,  stationed  dose  to 
the  shore     Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  army  from  the  fourteenth  till 
the  evening  of  the  twentieth,  during  which  time  the  whole  was  kept  in 
constant  employment,  either  in  performing  military  duties,  strengthening 
the  position-— which  had  few  natural  advantages — by  the  erection  of  bat- 
teries, or  in  bringing  forward  cannon,  stores,  and  provisions.     Along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  line  were  arranged  two  24-pounders,  thirty-two 
field-pieces,  and  one  24-pounder  in  the  .redoubt  occupied  by  the  28th. 

The  enemy  occupied  a  parallel  position  on  a  ridge  of  hills  extending 
from  the  sea  beyond  the  left  oF  the  British  line,  having  the  town  of 
Alexandria,  Fort  Caflarelli,  and  Pharos,  in  the  rear.  General  Lanusse 
was  on  the  left  of  Menou's  army  with  four  demi-brigades  of  infantry, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  commanded  by  General  Roise. 
General  Regnier  was  on  the  right  with  two  demi-brigades  and  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  and  the  centre  was  occupied  by  ^ve  demi-brigades. 
The  advance^  guard,  which  consisted  of  one  demi-brigade,  some  light 
troops,  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  was  commanded  by  General 
D*£stain. 

Meanwhile  the  fort  of  Aboukir  was  blockaded  by  the  queen's  regi- 
ment, and,  after  a  slight  resistance,  surrendered  to  Lord  Dalhousie  on 
the  eighteenth.  To  replace  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  who  had  been 
much  reduced  by  previous  sickness  and  by  the  action  of  the  thirteenth, 
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the  qoeen's  regiment  was  ordered  op  od  the  evening  of  the  twentieth. 

'The  iame  evening  the  British  general  received  aooounts  that  General 

Menott  had  arrived  at  Alexandria  with  a  large  reinforoemcBt  froni  Cairo» 

(and  was  preparing  to  attack  him. 
Anticipating  this  attack,  the  British  army  was  under  arms  at  an  early 
hoor  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  March,  and  at  three  o'ek>ck 
every  nian  was  at  his  post    For  half  an  hoar  no  movement  took  place  oo 
either  side,  till  the  report  of  a  mnsket,  followed  by  that  of  some  cannon, 
was  heard  on  the  left  of  the  line.     Upon  this  signal  the  enemy  imme* 
dlately  advanced,  and  took  possession  of  a  small  picqoet,  occupied  by  part 
of  Stuart's  regiment;  but  they  were  instantly  driven  back.     For  a  time 
silence  again  prevailed,  but  it  was  a  stillness  which  portended  a  deadly 
struggle.     As  soon  as  he  heard  the  firing,  General  Moore,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  die  general  officer  on  duty  daring  the  night,  had  galloped  off 
to  the  left;  but  an  idea  having  struck  him  as  he  proceeded,  that  this  was 
a  fake  attack,  he  tunled  back,  and  had  hardly  returned  to  his  brigade 
when  a  loud  hucza,  succeeded  by  a  roar  of  musketry,  showed  that  he 
was  not  mistaken.     The  morning  was  unusually  dark,  cloudy,  and  dose* 
The  enemy  advanced  in  silence  until  they  approached  the  picquets, 
when  they  gave  a  shout  and  pushed  foi^ravd*    At  this  moment  Miyor 
Sinclair,  as  directed  by  Major  General  Oakes^tdvanced  with  the  left  wing 
of  the  42d,  and  took  post  on  the  open  ground  lately  occupied  by  the 
28th  regiment,  which  was  now  ordered  within  the  redoubt.     Whilst  the 
left  wing  of  the  Highlanders  was  thus  drawn  up,  with  its  right  supported 
by  the  redoubt,  LieutenantFcolonel  Alexander  Stewart  was  directed  to 
remain  with  the  right  wing  two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  but  exactly 
parallel  to  the  left  wing.     The  Welsh  fusileers  and  the  flank  companies 
of  the  40th  moved  forward,  at  the  Same  time,  to  support  the  58th,  sta- 
tioned in  the  ruin.     This  regiment  had  drawn  up  in  the  chasms  of  the 
ruined  walls,  which  were  in  some  parts  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high, 
under  cover  of  some  loose  stones  which  the  soldiers  had  raised  for  their 
defence,  and  which,  though  sui^ciently  open  for  the  fire  of  musketry, 
formed  a  perfect  protection  against  the  entrance  of  cavalry  or  infantry. 
The  attack  on  the  ruin,  the  redoubt,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  High- 
landers, was  made  at  the  same  moment,  and  with  the  greatest  impetus 
osity;  but  the  fire  of  the  regiments  stationed  there,  and  of  the  left  of 
the  42d,  under  Major  Stirling,  quickly  checked  the  ardour  of  the  enemy. 
Lieutenant-colonels  Paget  of  the  28th,  and  Houston  of  the  d8th,  after 
allowing  the  enemy  to  come  quite  close,  directed  their  regiments  to  open 
a  fire,  which  was  so  well-directed  and  efiective,  that  the  enemy  were 
obliged  to  retire  precipitately  to  a  hollow  in  their  rear.* 

During  thb  contest  in  front,  a  column  of  the  enemy,  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  Invincibles,  preceded  by  a  six-pounder,  came  silently  along 
the  hollow  interval  from  which  the  cavalry  picqaet  had  retired    and 

«  Stewart 

IV.  2  c 
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passed  between  the  left  of  the  42d  and  the  right  of  the  guards.    Though 
it  was  still  so  dark  that  an  object  could  not  be  properly  distinguished  at 
the  distance  of  two  yards,  yet  with  such  precision  did  this  column  cal-* 
culate  its  distance  and  line  of  march,  that  on  coming  in  line  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  Highlanders,  it  wheeled  to  its  left,  and  marched  in 
between  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  regiment,  which  were  drawn  up 
in  parallel  lines.    As  soon  as  the  enemy  were  discovered  passing  between 
the  two  lines,  Lieutenant-colonel  Alexander  Stewart  instantly  charged 
them  with  the  right  wing  to  his  proper  front,  whilst  the  rear-rank  of  Ma* 
jor  Stirling's  wing,  facing  to  the  right  about,  charged  to  the  rear.     Be* 
ing  thus  placed  between  two  fires,  the  enemy  rushed  forward  with  an 
intention  of  entering  the  ruin,  which  they  supposed  was  unoccupied. 
As  they  passed  the  rear  of  the  redoubt  the  28th  laced  about  and  fired 
upon  them.    Continuing  their  course,  they  reached  the  ruin,  through,  the 
openings  of  which  they  rushed,  followed  by  the  Highlanders,  when  the 
58th  and  48th  fiicing  about  as  the  28th  had  done,  also  fired  upon  them.* 
The  survivors,  (about  two  hundred,)  unable  to  withstand  this  combing 
attack,  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered.     The  Generals  Moore 
and  Oakes  were  both  wounded  in  the  ruin,  but  were  still  able  to  con- 
tinue in  the  exercise  of  their  duty.     The  former,  on  the  surrender  of 
the  Invincibles,  left  the  ruin,  and  hurried  to  the  left  of  the  redoubt, 
where  part  of  the  left  wing  of  the  42d  was  busily  engaged  with  the 
enemy  after  the  rear  rank  had  followed  the  enemy  into  the  ruins.    At 
this  time  the  enemy  were  seen  advancing  in  great  force  on  the  left  of  the 
redoubt,  apparently  with  an  intention  of  making  another  attempt  to  turn 
it.     On  perceiving  their  approach,  General  Moore  immediately  ordered 
the  Highlanders  out  of  the  ruins,  and  directed  them  to  form  line  in  bat- 
talion on  the  flat  on  which  Major  Stirling  had  originally  formed,  with 
their  right  supported  by  the  redoubt.     By  thus  extending  their  line  they 

•  «  So  dense  and  dark  was  the  atmosphere,  and  such  was  the  silence  and  precision 
with  which  the  enemy  marched,  that  they  passed  unperceived  along  the  front  of  fuur  com- 
panies of  the  48d  regiment  One  of  the  soldiers  evinced  on  this  occasion  great  supe- 
riority of  Tision.  When  no  person  saw,  or  suspected  what  was  in  front,  this  soldier  left 
his  station  in  the  centre  of  his  company,  and  running  up  to  me,  said,  in  a  low  tone  of 
▼oice,  *  I  see  a  strong  column  of  the  enemy  marching  past  in  our  front ;  I  know  them 
by  their  large  hats  and  white  frocks, — ^tell  the  general,  and  allow  us  to  charge  them.'  I 
told  him  to  go  back  to  his  place ;  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  as  M^or  Stirling,  witk 
the  left  wing  of  the  regiment,  was  in  our  immediate  front,  at  the  distance  of  only  200 
yards,  and  that  no  enemy  could  pass  between  the  two  wings.  However,  as  the  man  still 
iniiisted  on  the  accuracy  of  his  statement,  I  was  sent  out  to  the  front,  and  soon  per- 
ceived through  the  darkness  a  large  moving  body;  and  though  I  could  not  distinguisli 
any  particular  object,  the  sound  of  feet  and  clank  of  arms  convinced  me  of  the  soMier's 
correctness.  In  a  few  seconds  Colonel  Stewart  and  Mfgor  Stirling's  wings  charged  the 
column  in  the  ruins.  But  it  is  proper  to  explain,  that  it  was  only  the  rear-rank  of  the 
left  wing  that  faced  about,  and  charged  to  their  rear;  the  front  rank  kept  their  ground  to 
oppose  the  enemy  in  their  immediate  front ;  and  thus  was  exhibited  great  presence  of 
mind  in  the  officers^  and  perfect  steadiness  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  by  the  soldiers, 
when  thus,  with  an  enemy  in  front,  and  another  in  rear,  men  less  firm,  and  less  collected, 
would  perhaps  have  hesitated  which  way  to  turn,  and  in  this  hesitation  lost  the  time  fur 
action,  and  thus  allowed  themselves  to  be  destroy td,**-^Stewart*8  Sketches 
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were  enabled  to  present  a  larger  front  to  the  enemy;  but  in  consequence 
.ef  the  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy,  it  was  found  necessary  to  check  their 
progress  even  before  the  battalion  had  completely  formed  in  line.  Or- 
^rs  were  therefore  given  to  drive  the  enemy  bacic,  which  were  instantly 
performed  with  complete  success.* 

Encoaraiged  by  the  commander-in-chief,  who  called  out  from  hb  sta- 
tion, ^*  My  brave  Highlanders,  remember  your  country,  remember  your 
forefathers  I "  tbey  pursued  the  enemy  along  the  plain;  but  they  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  General  Moore,  whose  eye  was  keen,  perceived 
through  the  increasing  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  fresh  columns  of  the 
enemy  drawn  up  on  the  plain  beyond  with  three  squadrons  of  cavalry^ 
as  if  ready  to  chaise  through  the  intervals  of  their  retreating  infantry. 
As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the  general  ordered  the  regiment  to  retire 
from  their  advanced  position,  and  re-form  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt. 
This  order,  although  repeated  by  Colonel  Stewart,  was  only  partially 
heard  in  consequence  of  the  noise  of  the  firing ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
whilst  the  companies  who  heard  it  retired  on  the  redoubt,  the  rest  hesi- 
tated to  follow.     The  enemy  observing  the  intervals  between  these  com* 
panies,  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the  circumstance,  and  advanced  in 
great  force.     Broken  as  the  line  was  by  the  separation  of  the  companies, 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  resist  with  effect  an  impetuous  charge  of 
cavalry ;  yet  every  man  stood  firm.     Many  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
in  the  advance.     The  companies  who  stood  in  compact  bodies  drove 
back  all  who  charged  them  with  great  loss.     Part  of  the  cavalry  passed 
through  the  intervals,  and  wheeling  to  their  left,  as  the  ^  Invincibles* 
had  done  early  in  the  morning,  were  received  by  the  28th,  who,  facing 
to  their  rear,  poured  on  them  a  destructive  fire,  which  killed  many  of 
tbem.  .  It  is  extraordinary  that  in  this  onset  only  thirteen  Highlanders 
were  wounded  by  the  sabre, — a  circumstance  to  be  ascribed  to  the  firm* 
neas  with  which  they  stood,  first  endeavouring  to  bring  down  the  horse, 
before  the  rider  came  within  sword-length,  and  then  despatching  him 
with  the  bayonet,  before  he  had  time  to  recover  his  legs  from  the  fall  of 
the  horse.-f 

Enraged  at  the  disaster  which  had  be£ftUen  the  elite  of  his  cavalry, 
General  Menou  ordered  forward  a  column  of  infantry,  supported  by 
cavalry,  to  make  a  second  attempt  on  the  position  i  but  this  body  was 
repulsed  at  all  points  by  the  Highlanders.  Another  body  of  cavalry 
now  dashed  forward  as  the  former  had  done,  and  met  with  a  similar  re- 
ception, numbers  falling,  and  others  passing  through  to  the  rear,  where 
they  were  again  overpowered  by  the  28th.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
Highlanders  to  withstand  much  longer  such  repeated  attacks,  particu- 
larly as  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  every  man  on 
his  own  ground,  and  unless  supported  they  must  soon  have  been  de- 
stroyed.    The   fortunate  arrival  of  the  brigade   of  Brigadier-general 

•  Stewart  f  Ibid. 
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Stuarti  which  adyaneed  firom  the  aecond  line,  and  fiNrmed  on  the  left  ol 
the  Highlanders,  probably  sared  them  firom  destrootion.  At  this  time 
the  enemy  were  advancing  in  great  fi>roe^  both  of  caYalry  and  infantry^ 
apparently  determined  to  overwhelm  the  handful  of  men  who  had  hithetto 
baffled  all  their  efforts.  Though  surprised  to  find  a  fresh  and  mors 
numerous  body  of  troops  opposed  to  them,  they  nevertheless  ventured 
to  charge,  but  were  again  driven  hack  with  great'  precipitation. 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  nothing  decisive  had 
been  effected  on  either  side*  Aboot  this  time  the  British  had  spent  the 
whole  of  their  ammunition ;  and  not  being  able  to  procuee  an  immediate 
supply,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  ordnance-stocesy  their  fire  ceased, 
—a  circumstance  m^ich  surprised  the  enemy,  whQ»  ignorant  of  the  cause> 
ascribed  the  cessation  to  design.  MeaDwhile,  the  French  kept  up  a 
heavy  and  constant  cannonade  from  their  great  guns,  and  a  stragglii^ 
fire  from  their  sharp-shooters  in  the  hoIlowB,  and  behind  some  sandhilb 
in  front  of  the  redoubt  and  ruins.  The  army  soffe^ed  greatly  firom  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  particularly  the  Highlanders,  and  the  right  of  Geo- 
eral  Stuart's  brigade,  who  were  exposed  to  its  full  effect,  being  posted 
on  a  level  piece  of  ground  over  which  the  cannon^hot  rolled  after  stnii- 
ing  the  ground,  and  carried  off  a  file  of  men  at  every  successive  re- 
bound. Yet  notwithstanding  this  havoc  no  man  moved  from  hia  posi- 
tion except  to  close  up  the  gap  made  by  the  shot,  when  his  right  or  left 
hand  man  was  struck  down. 

At  this  stage  of  the  battle  the  proceedings  of  the  centre  may  be 
shortly  detailed.  The  enemy  pushed  forward  a  heavy  column  of  ia- 
fiintry,  before  the  dawn  of  day,  towards  the  position  occupied  by  the 
guards.  Afler  allowing  them  to  approach  very  close  to  hia  front,  Gren- 
eral  Ludlow  ordered  his  lire  to  be  opened,  and  his  orders  were  executed 
with  sudi  effect,  that  the  enemy  retired  with  precipitation.  Foiled  hi 
this  attempt,  they  next  endeavoured  to  turn  the  left  of  the  position;  bat 
they  were  received  and  driven  back  with  such  spirit  by  the  Royals  and 
the  right  wing  of  the  54th>  that  they  desisted  from  all  further  attempts 
to  carry  it.  They,  however,  kept  up  an  irregular  fire  from  their  can- 
non and  sharp-shooters,  which  did  some  execution.  As  General  Reg- 
nier,  who  commanded  the  right  of  the  French  line,  did  not  advance, 
the  left  of  the  British  was  never  engaged.  He  made  up  Ibr  this  for- 
bearance by  keeping  up  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  did  considerable 
injury. 

Emboldened  by  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  British  fire  on  the 
right,  the  French  sharp-shooters  came  close  to  the  redoubt ;  but  they 
were  thwarted  in  their  designs  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  ammunition 
A  fire  was  immediately  opened  from  the  redoubt,  which  made  them  re- 
treat with  expedition.  The  whole  line  followed,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the 
enemy  had  resumed  their  original  position  in  front  of  Alexandria.  After 
this,  the  enemy  despairing  of  success,  gave  up  all  idea  of  renewing  the 
attack,  and  the  toss  of  the  commander-in-chief,  among  other  considers- 
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tieDSy  made  the  British  desist  from  any  attempt  to  ibrce  the  eoemy  to 
eDgage  again. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  had  taken  his  station  in  front  early  in 
the  day  between  the  right  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  left  of  the  re* 
doubt,  having  detaehed  the  whoie  of  his  stalff,  was  left  alone.     In  this 
sitaatioD  two  of  the  enemy's  dragoons  dashed  forward^  and  drawing  up  on 
each  side,  attempted  to' lead  him  away  prisoner.     In  a  stmggle  which 
ensued,  be  received  a  blow  on  the.  breast;  but  with  the  vigour  and 
strength  of  ami  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  he  seized  the  sabre  of 
one  of  his  assailants,  and  forced  it  out  of  his  hand.    A  corporal  of  the  43d 
coming  up  to  his  support  at  this  instant,  shot  one  of  the  dragoons,  and  the 
other  retired.     The  general  afterwards  dismounted  from  his  horse^  though 
with  difficulty  ;  but  no  person  knew  that  he  was  wounded,  till  some  of 
the  staff  who  joined  him  observed  the  blood  trickling  down  his  tb^h. 
A  muskei-ball  had  entered  his  groin,  and  lodged  deep  in  the  hip-joint. 
Notwithat^uiiding  the  acute  pain  which  a  wound  in  such  a  place  must 
have  occasioned,  he  had,  dilring  the  interval  between  the  time  he  had 
been  wounded  and  the  last  chaige  of  cavalry,  walked  with  a  firm  and 
steady  step  along  the  Hne  of  the  Highlanders  and  General  Stuart's  bri- 
gade, to  the  position  of  the  guards  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  where,  from 
its  elevated  position,  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  whole  field  of  battle,  and 
from  which  place  he  gave  his  orders  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  him. 
In  his  anxiety  about  the  result  of  the  battle,  he  seemed  to  fofget  that 
he  had  been  hurt ;  but  afler  victory  bad  declared  in  favour  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  he  became  alive  to  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  In  a  state 
of  exhaustion,  lay  down  on  a  little  sand-hill  near  the  battery. 

In  this  situation  he  was  surrounded  by  the  generals  and  a  number  of 
officers.  The  soldiers  were  to  be  seen  crowding  round  this  melancholy 
group  at  a  respectful  distance,/ pouring  out  blessings  on  his  head,  and 
prayers  for  his  recovery.  His  wound  was  now  examined,  and  a  large 
incisioo  was  siade  to  extract  the  ball ;  but  it  could  not  be  found.  Afler 
this  operation  he  was  put  upon  a  litter,  and  carried  on  board  the  Fond- 
royant.  Lord  Keith's  ship,  where  he  died  on  the  mornii^  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  March*  "  As  his  life  was  honourable,  so  his  death  was  glori- 
ous. His  memory  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  will  be 
sacred  to  every  British  soldier,  and  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  a  grate- 
iul  posterity."* 

The  loss  of  the  British,  of  whom  scarcely  six  thousand  were  actually 
engaged,  was  not  so  great  as.  might  have  been  expected.  Besides  the 
commander-in-chief,  there  were  kilted  ten  officers,  nine  sergeants,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  rank  and  file ;  and  sixty  officers,  fi>rty-eight  sei 
geants,  three  drummers,  and  one  thousand  and  eighty-two  rank  and  file, 
were  wounded.  Of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  Brevet-Major  Robert  Bisset, 
Lieutenants   Colin  Campbell,  Robert  Anderson,  Alexander  Stewart, 

*  General  Hutcibinson's  oiHcial  Despatches. 
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Alexander  Donaldson,  and  Archibald  M'NicoU  and  forty-eight  rank  and 
file»  were  killed;  and  Major  James  Stirling,  Captain  David  Stewart^ 
Lieutenant  Hamilton  Rose,  J.  Milford  Sutherland,  A.  M.  Cuningbam, 
Frederick  Campbell,  Maxwell  Grant,  Ensign  William  Mackenzie,  six 
sei*geants,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  rank  and  file  wounded.  As 
the  42d  regiment  was  more  exposed  than  any  of  the  other  regiments 
engaged,  and  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  their  loss  was  nearly 
three  times  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  loss  of  all  the  other  regiments 
of  the  reserve.  The  total  loss  of  the  French  was  about  four  thousand 
men. 

General  Hutchinson,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  British  army 
now  devolved,  remained  in  the  position  before  Alexandria  for  some  time, 
during  which  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Spencer  took  possession  of 
Rosetta.  Having  strengthened  his  position  between  Alexandria  and 
Aboukir,  General  Hutchinson  transferred  his  head-quarters  to  Rosetta, 
with  a  view  to  proceed  against  Rhamanieh,  an  important  post,  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Nile,  and  preserving  the  communicatioD 
between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  The  general  left  his  camp  on  the  Mh 
of  May  to  attack  Rhamanieh ;  but  although  defended  by  four  thousand 
infantry,  eight  hundred  cavalry,  and  thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
place  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy  on  his  approach. 

The  commander-in-chief  proceeded  to  Cairo,  and  took  up  a  position 
four  miles  from  that  city,  on  the  sixteenth  of  June.  BelliarS,  the  French 
general,  who  had  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  men  under  him  in  the 
town,  of  whom  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  were  French,  might 
have  made  a  formidable  resistance ;  but  he  had  maide  up  his  mind  to 
capitulate  whenever  he  could  do  so  with  honour ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  June,  when  the  British  had  nearly  completed  their 
approaches,  he  oflPered  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  bis  army  being  sent 
to  France  with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  effects. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  render  the  conquest  of  Egypt  complete, 
but  the  reduction  of  Alexandria.  Returning  from  Cairo,  General  Hut- 
chinson proceeded  to  invest  that  city.  Whilst  General  Coote,  with 
nearly  half  the  army^  approached  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  the 
general  himself  advanced  from  the  eastward.  General  Menou,  anxious 
for  the  honour  of  the  French  arms,  at  first  disputed  the  advances  made 
towards  his  lines ;  but  finding  himself  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  an 
array  of  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  men,  by  the  sea  on  the  north, 
and  cut  off  from  the  country  on  the  south  by  a  lake  which  had  been 
formed  by  breaking  down  the  dike  between  the  Nile  and  Alexandria,  he 
applied  for,  and  obtained,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  August, 
an  armistice  of  three  days.  On  the  second  of  September  the  capitula- 
tion was  signed,  the  terms  agreed  upon  being  much  the  same  with  thofie 
granted  to  General  Belliard. 

The  number  of  the  French  troops  re-embarked  for  France,  in  terms 
of  the  capitulations  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  was  twenty-seven  thou- 
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taady  four  hundred  and  eighty-two,  showing  a  deficit  out  of  the  original 
£>ree,  when  the  British  landed,  of  about  seven  thousand  men  by  war  and 
^ckness,  after  a  campaign  of  about  five  months. 

After  the  French  were  embarked,  immediate  arrangements  were  made 
far  settling  in  quarters  the  troops  that  were  to  renuiin  in  the  country, 
and  tQ  embark  those  destined  for  other  stations.  Among  these  last  were 
the  three  Highland  regiments.  The  42d  regiment  landed  at  Southamp- 
ton, and  marched  to  Winchester.  With  the  exception  of  those  who 
were  affected  with  ophthalmia,  all  the  men  were  healthy.  At  Win- 
chester, however,  the  men  caught  a  contagious  fever,  of  which  Captain 
Lamont  and  several  privates  died. 

*^  At  this  period,"  says  General  Stewart,  "  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  caused  some  conversation,  and  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  note,* 
on  the  French  standard  taken  at  Alexandria.     The  Highland  society  of 
London,  much  gratified  with  the  accounts  given  of  the  conduct  of  their 
countrymen  in  Egypt,  resolved  to  bestow  on  them  some  mark  of  their 
esteem  and  approbation.     The  society  being  composed  of  men  of  the 
fifst  rank  and  character  in  Scotland,  and  including  several  of  the  royal 
iamily  as  members,  it  was  considered  that  such  an  act  would  be  honour- 
able to  the  corps  and  agreeable  to  all.     It  was  proposed  to  commence 
with  the  42d  as  the  oldest  of  the  Highland  regiments,  and  with  the 
others  in  succession,  as  their  s^vice  offered  an  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing themselves.     Fifteen  hundred  pounds  were  immediately  sub- 
scribed for  this  purpose.    Medals  were  struck  with  a  head  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  and  some  emblematical  figures  on  the  obverse.    A  superb 
piece  of  plate  was  likewise  ordered.     While  these  were  in  preparation, 
the  society  held  a  meeting,  when  Sir  John  Sinclair,  with  the  warmth  of 
a  clansman,  mentioned  his  namesake.  Sergeant  Sinclair,  as  having  taken 
or  having  got  possession  of  the  French  standard,  which  had  been  brought 
home.     Sir  John  being  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  made 
no  mention  of  the  loss  of  the  ensign  which  the  sergeant  had  gotten  in 
charge.     This  called  forth  the  claim  of  Lutz,  a  soldier  of  Stuart's  regi- 
ment, accompanied  with  some  strong  remarks  by  Cobbett,  the  editor  of 
the  work  in  which  the  claim  appeared*     The  society  then  asked  an 
explanation  from  the  officers  of  the  42d  regiment.    To  this  very  proper 
request  a  reply  was  given  by  the  officers  who  were  then  present  with 

«  The  affiur  alluded  to  is  shortly  this:— When  the  *  Invincibles'  were  followed  into 
the  ruin  by  the  40d,  the  French  officer  surrendered  the  standard  of  his  regiment  to  Ma- 
jor Stirling,  who  gave  it  in  charge  to  a  sergeant  of  his  regiment  The  sergeant,  when 
standing  by  a  gun,  was  overthrown  and  stunned  by  the  cavalry,  who  had  charged  in  the 
rear.  When  he  recovered,  the  standard  was  gon^  and  he  could  give  no  account  of  it. 
Some  time  alter  this,  a  soldier  of  Stewart's  regiment  brought  a  standard  to  Colonel 
Abercromby,  the  deputy  adjutant-generaJ,  which  he  stated  he  had  taken  from  a  French 
cavalry  officer  in  front  of  his  regiment,  and  for  which  he  got  a  receipt,  and  a  reward 
of  twenty-four  dollars.  This  standard  is  preserved ;  but  whether  it  is  the  identical  one 
which  was  delivered  up  to  Major  Stirling,  is  uncertain.  At  all  events,  the  honour  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  standard  belonging  to  the  *  Invindbles,*  belongs  to  the  42d. 
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the  regiment.  The  majority  of  these  liappeoed  to  be  young  men,  wko 
expressed,  in  warm  terms,  their  surprise  that  the  society  should  imagiae 
them  capable  of  countenancing  any  statement  implying  that  they  had 
laid  claim  to  a  trophy  to  which  they  had  no  right  This  misapprahen- 
sion  of  the  society *s  meaning  brought  on  a  correspondence,  which  ended 
in  an  interruption  of  farther  communication  for  many  years.  By  this 
unfortunate  misunderstanding,  a  check  was  given  to  the  intention  of 
the  society  to  present  marks  of  their  esteem  to  those  of  their  countrymen 
who,  either  in  collective  bodies  as  regiments,  or  individually,  had  dis-. 
tinguisbed  themselves,  and  contributed,  by  their  actions,  to  support  the 
military  character  of  Scotland.  The  approbation  of  such  a  body  as  the 
Highland  Society  of  London,  composed  of  men  of  the  first  rank  and 
talent,  and  every  way  competent  to  appreciate  the  character  and  actions 
of  our  national  corps,  would  unquestionably  have  acted  as  an  incitement 
to  the  youth  of  the  north  to  establish  future  claims  to  their  notice. 
That  a  purpose  so  well  intended,  should  have  sufiered  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption, was  therefore  a  matter  of  regret. 

**  However,  as  a  prelude  to  a  fresh  correspondence  and  intimacy 
between  the  society  and  the  Highland  regiments,  the  communication 
with  the  42d  was  again  renewed  in  1816.  I  was  then  one  of4he  vice- 
presidents  of  the  society ;  and  being  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, although  absent  from  the  regiment  when  the  first  corres- 
pondence took  place,  and  knowing  that  the  whole  originated  in  mistake 
and  misapprehension,  I  was  requested  by  the  society  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  the  regiment  This  ended  in  a  complete  understandiDg; 
and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  the  twenty-fint 
of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York,  then  president  of  the  Highland  Society,  in  the  chair, 
presented  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  on  behalf  of  the  42d  regiment,  with  a 
superb  piece  of  plate,  in  token  of  the  respect  of  the  society  for  a  corps 
which,  for  more  than  seventy  years,  had  contributed  to  uphold  the  mar- 
tial character  of  their  country.  This  his  royal  highness  accompanied 
with  an  impressive  speech,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  various  services 
of  the  corps,  from  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  down  to  those  of  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo." 

In  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  the  regiment  marched  to  Ashford- 
where  they  were  reviewed  by  George  HI.,  who  expressed  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  appearance  of  the  regiment ;  but  although  the  men  had  a 
martial  air,  they  had  a  diminutive  look,  and  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
their  predecessors,  either  in  bodily  appearance  or  in  complexion. 

Shortly  after  this  review  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Edinburgh. 
During  their  march  to  the  north,  the  men  were  every  where  received 
with  kindness ;  and,  on  approaching  the  northern  metropolis,  thousaods 
of  its  inhabitants  met  them  at  a  distance  fi'om  the  city,  and,  welcomiog 
them  with  acclamations,  accompanied  them  to  the  castle.  They  remained 
in  their  new  quarters,  giving  way  too  freely  to  the  temptations  to  which 
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^ey  were  exposed,  by  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitanti,  till  the  spring 
of  e^hteen  hundred  and  three,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  intemiption 
i«f  peace,  they  were  embarked  at  Leith  lor  the  camp  then  forming  at 
'Weeley  in  Essex.  The  regiment  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  four  ban- 
dred  men,  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of  the  discharge  of  four  hundred  and 
|.se7enty-fiye  men  the  preceding  year. 

As  a  means  at  once  of  providing  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, and  recruiting  the  regular  army,  an  act  was  passed  to  raise  a  body 
of  men  by  ballot,  to  be  called  «  The  Army  of  Resenre."    Their  services 
were  to  be  confined  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  liberty  to  volun* 
teer  into  the  regular  army,  on  a  certain  bounty.     In  the  first  instance, 
the  men  thas  raised  in  Scotland  were  formed  into  second  battalions  to 
r^ments  of  the  line.    The  quota  raised  in  the  counties  of  Perth,  Elgin, 
Nairn,  Cromarty,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Argyle,  and  Bute,  which 
was  to  form  the  second  battalion  of  the  42d,  amounted  to  thirteen  hun« 
dred  and  forty-three  men.  These  embarked  in  November  at  Fort  George, 
to  join  the  first  battalion  in  Weeley  barracks,  about  which  time  upwards 
of  five  hundred  had  volunteered  into  the  regular  army.     In  April  of 
this  year   Captain  David  Stewart,  Garth,  was  appointed  major,  and 
Lieutenants  Robert  Henry  Dick  and  Charles  McLean,  captains  to  the 
second  battalion  of  the  78th  regiment.    In  S^tember  following,  Colonel 
Dickson  was  appointed  brigadier-general ;  and  Lieutenant-colonels  James 
Stewart  and  Alexander  Stewart  having  retired,  they  were  succeeded  by 
Lieutenant-colonels  Stirling  and  Lord  Blantyre.     Captains  M*Quarrie 
and  James  Grant  became  majors ;  Lieutenants  StewaK  Campbell,  Donald 
Williamson,  John  M'Diarmid,  John  Dick,  and  James  Walker,  captains; 
and  Captain  Lord  Saltoun  was  promoted  to  the  foot-guards. 

In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar, 
the  first  battalion  of  the  42d,  and  the  second  battalion  of  the  78th,  or 
Seaforth's  Highlanders,  were  marched  to  Plymouth,  where  they  em- 
harked  early  in  October  for  Gibraltar,  which  they  reached  in  November. 
Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  during  their  stay  in  Gibraltar.  Since 
their  former  visit,  the  moral  habits  of  the  42d  had  improved,  and  they 
<lid  not  fall  into  those  excesses  in  drinking  in  which  they  had  indulged 
when  Jbrmerly  at  Gibraltar.  The  mortality  consequently  was  not  so 
great  as  before, — ^thirty-one  only  out  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men  hav- 
ing died  during  the  three  years  they  remained  at  this  station. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  six  Sir  Hector  Munro,  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  major-general  the  marquis  of 
Huntly,  now  duke  of  Gordon.  Sir  Hector  was  a  brave  mad ;  but  he 
felt  little  interest  in  the  regiment,  and  kept  aloof  from  his  officers  and 
men ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  this  reserve,  that  although 
both  battalions  were  quartered  a  considerable  time  at  Fort  George,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  his  country-seat  was,  he  never  came  near 
them  except  once,  when  he  stopped  to  change  horses  in  the  garrisoi^  on 
his  way  to  London. 

IV.  2   D 
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After  the  battle  of  Vimiera^  which  was  fought  on  the  tweoiy-firet  oi 
Auguati  eighteen  hundred  and  eight,  the  British  army  was  joined  h§ 
the  42d  regiment  from  Gibraltar*  then  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  mea 
strong**  and  by  the  Gordon  and  Cameron  Highlanders  from  Enghmd* 
M%jor*general  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley*  who  had  gained  the  battle,  vsi 
superseded  the  same  day  by  two  senior  generals,  Sir  Harry  Borrari 
and  Sir  John  Moore,  who  were,  strange  to  tell,  again  superseded  by 
General  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  the  following  morning.  Generals  Burrard 
and  Dalrymple  having  been  recalled  in  c<msequence  of  the  conventios 
of  Cintra,  the  command  of  the  army  involved  on  Sir  John  Moore^  who^ 
on  the  sixth  of  October,  received  an  order  to  march  into  Spain.  Havii^ 
made  no  previous  preparations  for  marching,  the  advance  of  the  army 
from  Lisbon  was  retarded :  and  as  he  could  obtain,  little  assistance  from 
the  Portuguese  government,  and  no  correct  information  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  or  of  the  proper  route  he  ought  to  take,  hc^  was  obliged  to  act 
almost  entirely  upon  conjecture.  Conceiving  it  impossible  to  convey 
artillery  by  the  road  through  the  mountains,  he  resolved  to  divide  his 
army  and  to  march  into  Spain  by  different  routes. 

One  of  these,  consisting  of  the  brigade  of  artillery  and  four  r^ments 
of  infantry,  of  which  the  42d  was  one,  under  the  Hon.  Lieuteoaat- 
general  Hope,  marched  upon  Madrid  and  Espinar ;  another  under  Ge- 
neral Paget,  moved  by  Elvas  and  Alcantara ;  a  third  by  Coimbra  and 
Almeida,  under  General  Beresford;  and  a  fourth,  under  General  Mack- 
enzie Fraser,  by  Abrantes  and  Almeida.  These  divisions,  amounting 
together  to  eighteen  thousand  in&ntry  and  nine  hundred  cavalry,  were  to 
form  a  junction  at  Salamanca.  General  Moore  reached  Salamanca  od 
the  thirteenth  of  November,  without  seeing  a  single  Spanish  soldier.  The 
armies  which  he  had  expected  to  find  were  either  dispersed  or  removed 
to  too  great  a  distance  for  co-operation,  and  the  people  themselves 
seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  the  war.  Whilst  on  the  march,  Lieute- 
nant-general Sir  David  Baird  arrived  off  Corunna  with  a  body  of  troops 
from,  England,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  General 
Moore ;  but  his  troops  were  kept  on  board  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
thirty-first  of  October,  and,  when  allowed  to  disembark,  no  exertions 
were  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  forward  his  march. 

Whilst  waiting  the  junction  of  General  Baird  and  the  division  of 
General  Hope,  which,  from  its  circuitous  route,  was  the  last  of  the  four 
in  reaching  Salamanca,  General  Moore  received  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  and  total  dbpersion  of  General  Blake's  army  on  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember, at  Espenora  de  los  Monteros,  as  well  as  of  a  similar  fate  vhich 
subsequently  befell  the  army  of  General  Castanos  at  Tudela..  No  Spanish 
army  now  remained  in  the  field  except  the  corps  under  the  marquis  of 
Romana,  but  acting  independently,  it  tended  rather  to  obstruct  than  fo^ 
ward  the  plans  of  the  British  commander. 

•  Of  these,  2Sl  were  Lowlanden,  7  English,  and  3  Iriiih. 
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It  was  now  the  first  of  Deeember.  General  Baird  had  reached 
Lstorga,  and  General  Hope's  division  was  still  four  days'  march  from 
imanca.  Beset  by  accumulated  difficulties,  and  threatened  with  an 
ly  already  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  abont  to  be 
creased  by  additional  reinforcements,  General  Moore  resolved  on  a 
^treat,  though  such  a  measure  was  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  many 
leers  of  rank.  Whilst  he  himself  was  to  fall  back  upon  Lisbon,  he 
ordered  Sir  I>avid  Baird  tojretire  to  Corunna,  and  embark  for  the  Tagns* 
[e  afterwords  countermanded  the  order  for  retreat,  on  receiving  some 
tvourable  accounts  from  the  interior,  but  having  soon  ascertained  that 
these  were  not  to  be  relied  on,  he  resumed  his  original  intention  of 
[,  retiring.  Instead  of  proceeding,  however,  towards  Lisbon,  he  determined 
to  retreat  to  the  north  of  Spain,  with  the  view  of  joining  General  Baird. 
This  junction  he  effected  at  Toro  on  the  twenty-first  of  December. 
Tbeir  united  forces  amounted  to  twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eleven  infantry,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry, 
besides  artillery. 

The  general  resolved  to  attack  Marshal  Soult  at  Saldanha ;  but  after  • 
making  his  dispositions,^  he  gave  up  his  determination,  in  consequence 
oP  information  that  Soult  had  received  considerable  reinforcements; 
that  Buonaparte  had  marched  from  Madrid  with  forty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  cavalry;  and  that  Marshals  Junot,  Mortier,  and  Lefebre, 
with  their  different  divisions,  were  also  on  their  march  towards  the 
north  of  Spain.  The  retreat  was  begun  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Decem- 
ber, on  which  day  the  advanced  guard  of  Buonaparte's  division  passed 
through  Tordesillas. 

When  ordered  again  to  retreat,  the  greatest  disappointment  was  mani- 
fested by  the  troops,  who,  enraged  at  the  apathy  shown  by  the  people, 
gratified  their  feelings  of  revenge  by  acts  of  insubordination  and  plunder 
hitherto  unheard  of  in  a  British  army.  To  such  an  extent  did  they 
carry  their  ravages,  that  they  obtained  the  name  of  **  malditos  ladrones," 
or  cursed  robbers,  from  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  The  following 
extract  of  general  orders,  issued  at  Benevente  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
December,  shows  how  acutely  the  gallant  Moore  felt  the  disgrace  which 
the  conduct  of  his  troops  brought  on  the  British  name.  *'  The  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  has  observed,  with  concern,  the  extreme  bad  con- 
duct of  the  troops,  at  a  moment  when  they  are  about  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  enemy,  and  when  the  greatest  regularity  and  the  best 
conduct  are  most  requisite.  The  misbehaviour  of  the  troops  in  the 
column  which  marched  from  Valderas  to  this  place,  exceeds  what  he 
could  have  believed  of  British  soldiers.  It  is  disgraceful  to  the  ofiicers, 
as  it  strongly  marks  their  negligence  and  inattention.  The  Commander 
of  the  Forces  refers  to  the  general  orders  of  the  fifteenth  of  October  and 
of  the  eleventh  of  November.  He  desires  that  they  may  be  again  read 
at  the  head  of  every  company  in  the  army.  He  can  add  nothing  but 
bis  determination  to  execute  them  to  the  fullest  extent.     He  can  feel 
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DO  mercy  towards  officers  who  neglect,  in  times  like  these,  <*8senlid 
duties,  or  towards  soldiers  who  injure  the  country  they  are  sent  to  pro^ 
tect  It  is  impossible  for  the  General  to  explain  to  his  army  his  motive 
for  the  movements  he  directs.  When  it  is  proper  to  fight  a  battle  he 
will  do  it,  and  he  will  choose  the  time  and  place  he  thinks  most  fit.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  begs  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  to  fUtend 
diligently  to  discharge  their  part,  and  leave  to  him  and  to  the  geu&A 
officers  the  decision  of  measures  which  belong  to  them  alone." 

It  b  quite  unnecessary,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  give  the  detaifs 
of  this  memorable  retreat.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  a  series  of  bril- 
liant  and  successful  rencounters  with  the  enemy,  and  after  enduring  the 
most  extraordinary  privations,  the  British  army  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Corunna  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
nine.  Had  the  transports  been  at  Corunna,  the  troops  might  have  em- 
barked without  molestation,  as  the  French  general  did  not  push  forward 
with  vigour  from  Lago;  but,  as  they  had  to  wait  the  arrival  of  transports 
from  Vigo,  the  enemy  had  full  time  to  come  up.  The  inhabitants 
«  showed  the  greatest  kindness  to  the  troops,  and  in  conjunction  with 
them  exerted  themselves  with  much  assiduity  to  put  the  town  in  a  pro- 
per state  of  defence. 

On  the  land  side  Corunna  is  surrounded  by  a  double  range  of  hills, 
a  higher  and  a  lower.  As  the  outward  or  higher  range  was  too  exten- 
sive, the  British  were  formed  on  the  inner  or  lower  range.  The  French 
on  their  arrival  took  post  on  the  higher^  range. 

Several  of  the  transports  having  arrived  on  the  fourteenth,  the  sick, 
the  cavalry,  and  part  of  the  artillery,  were  embarked.  Next  day  was 
spent  in  skirmishing,  with  little  loss  op  either  side;  but  on  the  sixteenth, 
affairs  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect.  After  mid-day,  the  enemy  were 
seen  getting  under  arms.  The  British  drew  up  immediately  in  line  of 
battle.  General  Hope's  division  occupied  the  left.  It  consisted  of 
Major-general  Hill's  brigade  of  the  queen's,  14th,  d2d,  and  Colonel 
Crawford's  brigade  of  the  d6th,  71st,  and  92d  or  Gordon  Highlanders. 
On  the  right  of  the  line  was  the  division  of  General  Baird,  consisting  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck's  brigade  of  the  4th,  42d  or  Royal  Highlanders, 
and  50th  regiment;  and  Major-general  Manningham's  brigade  of  the 
third  battalion  of  the  royals,  26th  or  Cameronians,  and  second  battalion 
of  the  81st;  and  Major-general  Ward  with  the  first  and  second  battalions 
of  the  foot  guards.  The  other  battalions  of  guards  were  in  reserve,  in 
rear  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  brigade.  The  rifle  corps  formed  a 
chain  across  a  valley  on  the  right  of  Sir  David  Baird,  communicating 
with  Lieutenant-general  Fraser's  division,  which  was  drawn  up  in  the 
rear  at  a  short  distance  from  Corunna*  This  division  was  composed  of 
the  6tb,  9th,  23d  or  Welsh  fusileers,  and  second  battalion  of  the  4dd, 
under  Major-general  Beresford ;  and  the  36th,  79th  or  Cameron  High- 
landers, and  82d,  under  Brigadier-general  Fane.  General  Paget's  brigade 
of  reserve  formed  in  rear  of  the  left.    It  consisted  of  the  20th,  28th,  52d, 
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{91&t,  and  rifle  corps*     The  whole  force  under  arms  amounted  to  nearly 
Itzteen  thousand  men. 

}  The  battle  was  begun  by  the  enemy,  who,  after  a  discharge  of  artil- 
lery, advanced  upon  the  British  in  four  columns.  Two  of  these  moved 
kOwards  General  Baird's  wing,  a  third  advanced  upon  the  centre,  and  a 
! .  fiwrth  against  the  left.  The  enemy  kept  a  fifth  column  as  a  reserve  in 
I  Ae  rear.  On  the  approach  of  the  French  the  British  advanced  to  meet 
i*  them.  The  50th  regiment,  under  Majors  Napier  and  Stanhope,  two  young 
■\  officers  who  had  been  trained  up  under  the  generars  own  eye,  passing 
r,  over  an  enclosure  in  firont,  charged  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  vil- 
^  lage  of  Elvina,  with  great  loss.  General  Moore,  who  was  at  the  post 
i  occupied  by  Lord  William  Bentinck*s  brigade,  directing  every  move- 
it  ment,  on  observing  the  brave  conduct  of  the  regiment,  exclaimed,  ^<  Well 
i  done  the  50th — well  done  my  majors  T'  Then  proceeding  to  the  42d, 
;:  he  cried  out,  *^  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt"  They  thereupon  rushed 
}  forward,  accompanied  by  the  general,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  in  all 
i  directions.  He  now  ordered  up  a  battalion  of  the  guards  to  the  left 
.  flank  of  the  Highlanders.  The  light  company  conceiving,  as  their 
:.'  ammunition  was  spent,  that  the  guards  were  to  relieve  them,  began  to 
^1  back ;  but  Sir  John  discovering  their  mistake,  said  to  them,  **  My 
brave  42d,  join  your  comrades,— ammunition  is  coming, — ^you  have  your 
bayonets."     This  was  enough. 

Sit  David  Baird  about  this  time  was  forced  to  leave  the  field,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  arm  being  shattered  by  a  musket  ball,  and  immediately 
thereafter  a  cannon  ball  struck  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  left  shoulder  and 
beat  him  to  the  ground.  **  He  raised  himself  and  sat  up  with  an  unal- 
tered countenance,  looking  intensely  at  the  Highlanders,  who  were 
warmly  engaged.  Captain  Harding  threw  himself  from  his  horse  and 
took  him  by  the  hand ;  then  observing  his  anxiety,  he  told  him  the  42d 

Were  advancing,  upon  which  his  countenance  immediately  brightened 
up. 

After  the  general  and  Sir  David  Baird  had  been  carried  off  the  field, 

the  command  of  the  army  devolved  upon  Lieutenant-general  Hope, 

'      ^hoy  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  latter,  from 

which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  The  first  effort  of  the  enemy  was 

ttiet  by  the  commander  of  the  forces  and  by  yourself,  at  the  head  of  the 

42d  regiment,  and  the  brigade  under  Lord  William  Bentinck.     The 

^lUage  on  your  right  became  an  object  of  obstinate  contest.     I  lament, 

to  say,  that,  after  the  severe  wound  which  deprived  the  army  of  your 

services,  Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  just  directed  the 

n»ost  able  disposition,  fell  by  a  cannon-shot.     The  troops,  though  not 

unacquainted  with  the  irreparable  loss  they  had  sustained,  were  not 

dismayed,  but  by  the  most  determined  bravery  not  only  repelled  every 

attempt  of  the  enemy  to  gain  ground,  but  actually  forced  him  to  retire, 

aUbough  he  had  brought  up  fresh  troops  in  support  of  those  originally 

^iigaged.     The  enemy  finding  himself  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  force  * 
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the  right  of  the  positiou,  endeavoured  by  numbers  to  turn  it.  A  jadi* 
cious  and  well-timed  movement  which  was  made  by  Major-generri 
Paget  with  the  reserve^  which  corps  had  moved  out  of  its  cantonments 
to  support  the  right  of  the  army»  by  a  vigorous  attack  defeated  this 
intention.  The  major-general  having  pushed  forward  the  95th  (rifle 
corps)  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  52d  regiment,  drove  the  enemy 
before  himi  and  in  his  rapid  and  judicious  advance  threatened  the  left 
of  the  enemy's  position.  This  circumstance,  with  the  position  of  Lieute- 
nant-general Fraser's  division,  (calculated  to  give  still  farther  security 
to  the  right  of  the  line,)  induced  the  enemy  to  relax  his  efforts  in  that 
quarter.  They  were  however  more  forcibly  directed  towards  the  centre, 
when  they  were  again  successfully  resisted  by:  the  brigade  under  Major- 
general  Manningham,  forming  the  left  of  your  division,  and  a  part  of 
that  under  Major-general  Leith,  forming  the  right  of  -that  under  my 
orders.  Upon  the  left  the  enemy  at  first  contented  himself  with  an 
attack  upon  our  picquets,  which  however  in  general  maintained  then 
ground.  Finding,  however,  his  efforts  unavailing  on  the  right  and  cen- 
tre, he  seemed  determined  to  render  the  attack  upon  the  left  more  serious, 
and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  village  through  which 
the  great  road  to  Madrid  passes,  and  which  was  situated  in  firontof 
that  part  of  the  line.  From  this  post,  however,  he  was  soon  expelled, 
with  a  considerable  loss;  by  a  gallant  attack  of  some  companies  of  the 
second  battalion  of  the  14th  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Nicholis. 
Before  five  in  the  evening,  we  had  not  only  successfully  repelled  eveiy 
attack  made  upon  the  position,  but  had  gained  ground,  in  almost  all 
points,  and  occupied  a  more  forward  line  than  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action ;  whilst  the  enemy  confined  his  operations  to  a  cannonade, 
and  the  fire  of  his  light  troops,  with  a  view  to  draw  off  his  other  corps. 
At  six  the  firing  ceased." 

The  loss  of  the  British  was  eight  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  42d  regiment  had  one  sergeant  and  thirty -six  rank  and  file  killed; 
and  six  officers,  viz..  Captains  Duncan  Campbell,  John  Fraser,  and  Max- 
well Grant,  and  Lieutenants  Alexander  Anderson,  William  Middleton, 
and  Thomas  Macinnes ;  one  sergeant,  and  one  hundred  and  four  rank 
and  file  wounded.  The  enemy  lost  upwards  of  three  thousand  men, — a 
remarkable  disproportion,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  British  troops 
fought  under  many  disadvantages. 

Though  the  victory  was  gained.  General  Hope  did  not  consider  it 
advisable,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  risk  another  battle,  and 
therefore  issued  orders  for  the  immediate  embarkation  of  the  army.  By 
the  great  exertions  of  the  naval  ofiicers  and  seamen,  the  whole,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rear  guard,  were  on  board  before  the  morning;  and 
the  rear  guard,  with  the  sick  and  wounded,  were  all  embarked  the  fol- 
Vowing  day. 

General  Moore  did  not  long  survive  the  action.     When  he  fell  h« 
'  was  removed,  with  the  assistance  of  a  soldier  of  the  42d,  a  few  yards 
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behind  the  shelter  of  a  wall.  He  was  aftenrards  carried  to  the  rear  in 
a  blanket  by  six  soldiers  of  the  42d  and  guards.  When  borne  off  the 
•field  his  aid-de-camp.  Captain  Harding,  obsenring  the  'resolation  and 
4M>nip>08are  of  his  featares,  expressed  his  hopes  that  the  wound  was  not 
mortal,  and  that  he  would  still  be  spared  to  the  army.  Turning  his 
head  round,  and  looking  stead&stly  at  the  wound  for  a  few  seconds,  the 
dying  commander  said,  **  No,  Harding ;  I  feel  that  to  be  impossible." 
A  sergeant  of  the  42d  and  two  spare  files,  in  case  of  accident,  were 
ordered  to  conduct  their  brave  general  to  Corunna.  Whilst  carried 
slowly  along,  he  made  the  soldiers  turn  frequently  round,  that  he  might 
view  the  field  of  battle  and  listen  to  the  firing.  As  the  sound  grew 
fainter,  an  indication  that  the  enemy  were  retiring,  his  countenance 
evinced  the  satisfaction  he  felt  In  a  few  hours  he  was  numbered  with 
the  dead. 

Thus  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  bra- 
vest soldiers  that  ever  adorned  the  British  army.     "  From  his  youth  he 
embraced  the  profession  with  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  a  soldier. 
He  lelt  that  a  perfect  knowledge  and  an  exact  performance  of  the  humble 
but  important  duties  of  a  subaltern  officer,  are  the  best  foundation  for 
subsequent  military  fame.    In  the  school  of  regimental  duty,  he  obtained 
that  correct  knowledge  of  his  profession,  so  essential  to  the  proper  direc- 
tion of  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  soldier ;  and  was  enabled  to  establish  a 
characteristic  order  and  regularity  of  conduct,  because  the  troops  found 
in  their  leader  a  striking  example  of  the  discipline  which  he  enforced 
on   others.     In  a  military  character,  obtained  amidst  the  dangers  of 
climate,  the  privations  incident  to  service,  and  the  sufferings  of  repeated 
wounds,  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  point  as  a  preferable  subject  for 
praise.    The  life  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  spent  among  his  troops.     Dur- 
ing the  season  of  repose,  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  care  and  instruction 
of  the  officer  and  soldier ;  in  war,  he  courted  service  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.     Regardless  of  personal  considerations,  he  esteemed  that 
to  which  his  country  called  him,  the  post  of  honour ;  and,  by  his  un- 
daunted spirit  and  unconquerable  perseverance,  he  pointed  the  way  to 
victory"  * 

General  Moore  had  been  often  heard  to  express  a  wish  that  he  might 
die  in  battle  like  a  soldier;  and,  like  a  soldier,  he  was  interred  in  his  full 
uniform,  in  a  bastion  in  the  garrison  of  Corunna. 

When  the  embarkation  of  the  army  was  completed  it  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. One  division,  in  which  the  42d  was,  landed  at  Portsmouth. 
Another  disembarked  at  Plymouth. 

The  regiment  was  now  brigaded  at  Shorncliffe  with  the  rifle  corps, 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  As  the 
second  battalion,  which  had  been  in  Ireland  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
five,  was  about  to  embark  for  Portugal,  they  could  obtain  no  draughts 

*  General  orders,  Horse  Guards,  1st  February,  1809. 
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from  it  lo  supply  the  casualties  which  they  bad  suffered  in  the  late  re* 
treat  and  the  loss  at  Corunna,  but  these  were  speedily  made  up.  otherwise. 
The  42d  was  next  employed  in  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Walcheren, 
and  returned  to  Dover  in  September  eighteen  hundred  and  nine,  having 
only  two  hundred  and  four  men  fit  for  duty  out  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  who»  about  six  weeks  before,  had  left  the  shores  of  Eng^d. 
The  regiment  marched  to  Canterbury  on  the  eleventh  of  September, 
where  it  remained  till  July  eighteen  hundred  and  ten,  wh-^Ti  it  was 
removed  to  Scotland,  and  quartered  in  Musselburgh.  The  niei*  bad 
recovered  very  slowly  from  the  Walcheren  fever,  and  many  of  them  stiii 
suffered  under  its  influence.  During  their  stay  at  Mn.cselbur«rh.  the 
men  unfortunately  indulged  themselves  to  excess  in  the  use  of  ai*dent 
spirits,  a  practice  which  would  have  destroyed  the  health  of  the  men« 
had  not  a  change  of  duty  pat  an  end  to  this  baneful  practice. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Reliim  of  the  4StA  to  England— Embarks  a  second  time  for  Portugal  In  1818— Consoli- 
dation of  the  first  and  second  battalions — Spain— Battle  of  Salamanca^Madrid— 
Siege  of  Burgos— Retreat  into  Portugal— Campaign  of  1813— Battle  of  Vittoria-- 
Siege  of  St  Sebastian — Its  suspension— Pyrenees — Suroeasion  of  battle*— Fall  of  St 
Sebastian — Allied  army  enters  France — Crosses  the  Nivelle — Passage  of  the  Nive— 
Series  of  actions— Bayonn»- Battles  of  Orthfis  and  Ayre—Bordeaux-TariMS— Battle 
of  Toulouse— Conclusion  of  the  Peninsular  war— Peace  of  1814— War  of  181A>— 
Quatre  Bras— Waterloo— Return  of  the  42d  to  Scotland— Reception  la  Edinburgh. 

In    August,   eighteen   hundred   and   eleven,   the  regiment  sailed  for 
England,  and  after  remaining  some  time  in  Lewis  barracks,  embarked 
in  April  of  the  following  year  for  Portugal.     The  ardour  for  recruiting 
had  now  ceased,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  regiment  obtained 
few  recruits  while  in  Scotland.     Lieutenant-colonel  Lord  Blaotyrei  the 
commander  of  the  second  battalion,  had  experienced  the  growing  indif- 
ference of  the  Highlanders  for  the  army,  having  been  obliged,  before  his 
departure  for  Portugal,  to  enlist  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  from  the 
Irish  militia.  The  first  battalion  joined  the  army,  under  Lord  Wellington, 
after  the  capture  of  Cuidad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  and  meeting  with  the 
second  battalion,  they  were  both  consolidated.     The  second  battalion, 
which  had  been  two  years  in  the  Peninsula,  was  actively  engaged  at 
Fuentes  d'HonorO;  in  May  eighteen  hundred  and  eleven,  and  had  main- 
tained the  good  character  of  the  regiment  during  its  whole  service. 

On  the  consolidation  of  the  two  battalions,  the  officers  and  staff  of 
the  second  were  ordered  to  England,  leaving  the  first  upwards  of  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty  rank  and  file  fit  for  service.  These  were  placed  in 
the  division  under  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  The  allied 
army  now  amounted  to  fifty-eight  thousand  men,  being  larger  than  any 
single  division  of  the  enemy,  whose  whole  force  exceeded  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  men. 

After  a  successful  attack  on  Almarez  by  a  division  of  the  army  under 
General  Hill,  Lord  Wellington  moved  forward  and  occupied  Salamanca, 
which  the  French  evacuated  on  his  approach,  leaving  eight  hundred 
men  behind  to  garrison  the  fort,  and  retain  possession  of  two  redoubts 
formed  from  the  walls  and  ruihs  of  some  convents  and  colleges.     After 
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a  gallant  defence  of  some  days,  the  fort  and  redoubts  surrendered  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June. 

Whilst  the  siege  was  proceeding,  Marshal  Maitnont  manceuvred  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  not  being  yet  prepared  for  a  general  action,  he 
retired  across  the  Douro,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  twentynsecond 
from  La  Seca  to  Polios.     By  the  accession  of  a  reinforcement  from  the 
Asturtas,  and  another  from  the  army  of  the  centre,  the  marshal's  force 
was  increased  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  men.    Judging  himself  now  able 
to  cope  with  the  allied  army,  he  resolved  either  to  bring  Lord  Welling- 
ton to  action,  or  force  him  to  retire  towards  Portugal,  by  threatening 
his  communication  with  that  country.     By  combining  with  Marshal 
Soult  from  the  south,  he  expected  to  be  able  to  intercept  his  retreat  and 
cut  him  off.    Marmont  did  not,  however,  venture  to  re-cross  the  Douro, 
but  commenced  a  series  of  masterly  manoeuvres,  with  the  view  of  en- 
snaring his  adversary.    Alluding  to  this  display  of  tactics,  the  Moniteur 
remarked  that  "  there  were  seen  those  grand  French  military  combina- 
tions which  command  victory,  and  decide  the  fate  of  empires;  that 
noble  audacity  which  no   reverse  can  shake,  and  which  commands 
events."     These  movements  were  met  with  corresponding  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  British  general,  who  baffled  all  the  designs  of  his  skilful 
opponent.     Several  accidental  Vencounters  took  place  in  the  various 
changes  of  positions,  in  which  both  sides  suffered  considerably. 

Tired  of  these  evolutions,  Lord  Wellington  crossed  the  Guarena  on 
the  night  of  the  nineteenth  of  July,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth 
drew  up  his  array  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plains  of  Valisa ;  but  Mar- 
mont declined  the  challenge,  and,  crossing  the  river,  encamped  with  his 
left  at  Babila  Fuentes,  and  his  right  at  Villameda.  This  mancBavre 
was  met  by  a  corresponding  movement  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who 
marched  to  their  right  in  columns  along  the  plain,  4n  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  enemy,  who  were  on  the  heights  of  Cabeca  Vilhosa.  In  this  and 
the  other  movements  of  the  British,  the  sagacity  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  appeared  so  strange  to  a  plain  Highlander,  who  had  paid  particular 
attention  to  them,  that  he  swore  Lord  Wellington  must  be  gifted  with 
the  second  sight,  as  he  saw  and  was  prepared  to  meet  Marmont*s  in- 
tended changes  of  position  before  he  commenced  his  movements.* 

The  allied  army  were  now  on  the  same  ground  they  had  occupied 
near  Salamanca,  when  reducing  the  forts  the  preceding  month ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  enemy  crossing  the  Tormes  at  Alba  de  Tonnes,  and 
appearing  to  threaten  Cuidad  Rodrigo,  Lord  Wellington  made  a  corres- 
ponding movement,  and  on  the  twenty-first  halted  his  army  on  the 
heights  on  the  left  bank.  During  the  night  the  enemy  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  village  of  Calvarasa  de  Ariba,  and  the  heignts  of  Nuestra 
Senora  de  la  Pena.  In  the  course  of  this  night.  Lord  Wellington  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  General  Clausel  had  reached  Polios  with  a  large 
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body  of  cavidry,  and  would  oertaioly  join  Marmoot  oo  the  twenty-tkird 
.or  twenty-ibarth. 

The  morniog  of  tlie  tweoty-ieoondy  a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Hie  Peninsular  war,  was  ushered  in  with  a  violent  tempest,  and  a  dread* 
ful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.     The  operations  of  the  day  com* 
menced   soon  after  seven  o'cloek,  when  the  out-posts  of  both  armies 
attempted  to  get  possession  of  two  hills,  Los  Arapiles,  on  the  right  ol 
the  allies.    The  enemy,  by  his  numerical  superiority,  succeeded  in  pos* 
sessiDg  himself  of  the  most  distant  of  these  hills,  and  thus  greatly  strength- 
ened his  position.    With  his  accustomed  skill,  Marmont  manoeuvred 
until  two  o'clock,  when  imagining  that  he  had  succeeded  in  drawin|f 
the  allies  into  a  snare,  he  opened  a  general  fire  from  his  artillery  along* 
his  whole  line,  and  threw  out  numerous  bodies  of  sharpshooters,  both  in 
front  and  flank,  as  a  feint  to  cover  an  attempt  he  meditated  to  turn  the 
position  of  the  British.    This  ruse  was  thrown  away  on  Lord  Wellington, 
who,  acting  on  the  defensive  only,  to  become,  in  his  turn,  the  assailant  with 
the  more  effect,  and  perceiving  at  once  the  grand  error  of  his  antagonist 
in  extending  his  line  to  the  leH,  without  strengthening  his  centre,  which 
bad  now  no  second  line  to  support  it,  made  immediate  preparations  for  a 
general  attack ;  and,  with  his  characteristic  determination  of  purpose, 
took  advantage  of  that  unfortunate  moment,  which,  as  the  French  com> 
mander  observed,  '<  destroyed  the  result  of  six  weeks  of  wise  combina« 
tions  of  methodical  movements,  the  issue  of  which  had  hitherto  appeared 
certain,  and  which  every  thing  appeared  to  presage  to  us  that  we  should 
enjoy  the  fruit  of."* 

The  arrangements  were  these.  Major-general  Pakenham,  with  the 
third  division,  was  ordered  to  turn  the  left  of  the  enemy,  whilst  he  was  to 
be  attacked  in  front  by  the  divisions  of  Generals  Leith,  Cole,  Bradford, 
and  Cotton, — ^those  of  Generals  Clinton,  Hope,  and  Don  Carlos  de 
Espana,  acting  as  a  reserve.  The  divisions  under  Generals  Alexander 
Campbell  and  Alten  were  to  form  the  left  of  the  line.  Whilst  this  for- 
mation was  in  progress,  the  enemy  did  not  alter  his  previous  position, 
but  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  village  of 
Arapiles,  held  by  a  detachment  of  the  guards. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  attack  commenced.  General 
Pakenham,  supported  by  the  Portuguese  cavalry,  and  some  squadrons 
of  the  14th  dragoons  under  Colonel  Harvey,  carried  all  their  respective 
points  of  attack.  The  divisions  in  the  centre  were  equally  successful, 
driving  the  enemy  from  one  height  to  another.  They  however  received 
a  momentary  check  from  a  body  of  troops  from  the  heights  of  Arapiles. 
A  most  obstinate  struggle  took  place  at  this  post.  Having  descended 
from  the  heights  which  they  occupied,  the  British  dashed  across  the 
intervening  valley  and  ascended  a  hill,  on  which  they  found  the  enemy 
most  advantageously  posted,  formed  in  solid  squares,  the  front  ranks 
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koeeliDgy  and  supported  by  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  approach 
of  the  British,  the  enemy  opened  afire  from  their  cannon  and  musketry, 
but  this,  instead  of  retarding,  seemed  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the 
iissaiiants.  Gaining  the  brow  of  the  hill,  they  instantly  charged,  and 
droTe  the  enemy  before  them ;  a  body  of  them  attempting  to  rally,  were 
thrown  into  utter  confusion  by  a  second  chai^  with  the  bayonet.  A 
general  rout  now  took  place,  and  night  alone  saved  the  French  army 
from  utter  annihilation. 

Seven  thousand  prisoners  and  eleven  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors ;  but  the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  not  ascertained.  General  Marmont  himself  was  wounded,  and 
many  of  his  officers  were  killed  or  disabled.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was 
six  hundred  and  twenty-four  killed,  and  about  four  thousand  wounded. 

Among  other  important  results  to  which  this  victory  led,  not  the 
least  was  the  appointment  of  Lord  Wellington  as  generalissimo  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  direct  and  control  the 
operations  of  the  whole  Spanish  forces,  which  had  hitherto  acted  as  in- 
dependent corps. 

The  allied  army  pushed  forward  to  Madrid,  and,  after  various  move- 
ments and  skirmishes,  entered  that  city  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  amid- 
the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.     Learning  that  General  Clause), 
who  had  succeeded  Marshal  Marmont  in  the  command,  had  organized 
an  army,  and  threatened  some  of  the  British  positions  on  the  Douro, 
Lord  Wellington  left  Madrid  on  the  first  of  September,  and  marching 
northward,  entered  Valladolid  on  the  seventh,  the  enemy  retiring  as  he 
advanced.    Being  joined  by  Castanos,  the  Spanish  general,  with  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  foot,  he  took  up  a  position  close  to  Burgos,  in  which 
the  enemy  had  left  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.     The 
castle  was  in  ruins,  but  the  strong  thick  wall  of  the  ancient  keep  was 
equal  to  the  best  casements,  and  it  was  strengthened  by  a  horn-work 
which  had  been  erected  on  Mount  St  Michael.     A  church  had  also 
been  converted  into  a  fort,  and  the  whole  enclosed  within  three  lines, 
so  connected,  that  each  could  defend  the  other.     Preliminary  to  an 
attack  on  the  castle,  the  possession  of  the  horn-work  was  necessary. 
Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  of  September,  the  ligbt 
infantry  of  General  Stirling's  brigade  having  driven  in  the  out-posts,  tooic 
possession  of  the  out-works  close  to  the  mount.     When  dark  it  was  at- 
tacked by  the  same  troops,  supported  by  the  42d,  and  carried  by  assault 

On  the  twenty-ninth  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  spring  a 
mine  under  the  enemy's  works,  but  on  the  fourth  of  October  another 
mine  was  exploded  with  better  efiect.  The  second  battalion  of  the  24tli 
regiment  established  themselves  within  the  exterior  line  of  the  castle,  but 
were  soon  obliged  to  retire.  The  enemy  made  two  vigorous  sorties 
on  the  eighth,  drove  back  the  covering  parties,  and  damaged  the  works 
of  the  besiegers,  who  sustained  considerable  loss.  A  third  mine  was 
exploded  on  the  thirtrentb)  when  the  troops  attempted  an  assault,  but 
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withoat  success.     The  last  attack,  a  most  desperate  one,  was  made*  on 

the   nineteenth,  but  with  as  little  success;  two  days  after  which,  Lord 

Wellington,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  besiegers^  ordered  the 

siege,    which  had  lasted  thirty  days,  to  be  raised,  in  consequence  of 

the  expected  advance  of  a  French  army  of  eighty  thousand  men.     The 

loss  suatained  by  the  42d  regiment  in  this  siege,  was  three  officers,  two 

sergeants,  and  forty-four  rank  and  file  killed,  and  six  officers,  eleyen 

sergeants,  one  drummer,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  rank  and  file 

wounded.  The  officers  killed  were  Lieutenants  R.  Ferguson  and  P.  Milue, 

and  Ensign  David  Cullen ;  those  wounded  were  Captains  Donald  WiU 

Uamson  (who  died  of  his  wounds),  Archibald  Menzies,  and  George 

Davidson,  Lieutenants  Hugh  Angus  Fraser,  James  Stewart,  and  Robert 

^^ackinnon.* 

T^hilst  Lord  Wellington  was  besieging  Burgos,  the  enemy  had  been  • 
concentrating  their  forces,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  October  hb  lordship 
received  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  French  army.    Joseph  Buonap 
parte,  newly  raised  by  his  brother  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  was,  with 
one  division,  to  cut  off  Lord  Wellington's  communication  with  General 
Hill's  division  between  Aranjuez  and  Toledo,  and  .another,  commanded 
by  General  Souham,  was  to  raise  the  siege  of  Burgos.     After  the  aban- 
donment of  the  siege,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  the  allied  army 
retired  after  night-fall,  unperceived  by  General  Souham,  who  followed 
with  a  superior  force,  but  did  not  overtake  them  till  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-third. 

During  this  retrograde  movement,  the  troops  suffered  greatly  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  from  bad  roads,  but  still  more  from  the  want 
of  a  regular  supply  of  provisions ;  and  the  same  irregularities  and  dis* 
organization  prevailed  among  them  as  in  the  retreat  to  Corunna.  In 
the  general  orders  which  the  commander-in-chief  issued  oo  the  occasion, 
he  stated  that  both  divisions  of  the  army  indulged  in  a  laxity  of  disci- 
pline to  a  greater  degree  **  than  auy  army  with  which  he  had  ever  served, 
or  of  which  he  had  ever  read."  In  continuation,  he  observed  that  "  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  officer  that,  from  the  time  the  troops  com- 
menced their  retreat  from  Burgos,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Madrid  on 
the  other,  the  officers  lost  all  command  over  their  men.  Irregularities 
and  outrages  of  every  description  were  committed  with  impunity." 
Much  of  this  disorder  has  been  ascribed  to  the  impatience  with  which 
British  soldiers  bear  a  retreat,  whe'n  influenced  by  the  feeling  that  they 
are  considered  incapable  of  meeting  an  enemy,  a  feeling  which  makes 
them  quickly  lose  their  usual  sense  of  duty  and  discipline.  Pressed  as 
they  were  in  their  rear  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  an  arm  in  which  the 
French  were  vastly  superior,  they  nevertheless  displayed  their  usual  gal- 
lantry, and  whenever  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight,  they  seemed  to  forget 
all  their  privations,  formed  as  they  were  ordered,  and  repulsed  with 
vigour  every  attack. 

«  The  loss  of  the  79th  will  be  found  stated  in  the  memoirg  of  that  regiment 
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The  allied  army  retired  upon  Salamaoca,  and  afterwards  to  Frenada 
and  Corea,  on  the  (rontiers  of  Portugal,  where  they  took  np  their  winter 
quarters.  The  enemy,  apparently  unable  to  advance,  unwilling  to  retire, 
and  renouncing  the  hope  of  victory,  followed  the  example  thus  set. 
Subsequent  events  proved  that  this  opinion,  expressed  at  the  time,  was 
correct,  ^*for  every  movement  of  the  enemy  after  the  campaign  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  twelve  was  retrograde,  every  battle  a  defeat."  * 

Having  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  troops  and  abundaDt  military 
supplies  from  England,  Lord  Wellington  opened  the  campaign  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirteen  by  moving  on  Salamanca,  of  which,  for  the  third 
time,  the  British  troops  took  possession  on  the  twenty-fourth,  of  May. 
The  division  of  Sir  R.  Hill  was  stationed  between  Tormes  and  the 
Douro,  aud  the  left  wing,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  took  post  at 
Miranda  de  Douro.  The  enemy,  who  gave  way  as  the  allies  advanced, 
evacuated  Valladolid  on  the  fourth  of  June,  and  General  Hill  having,  on 
ilie  twelfth,  attacked  and  defeated  a  division  of  the  French  army  under 
General  Reille,  the  enemy  hastened  their  retreat,  and  blew  up  the  works 
of  the  castle  of  Burgos,  on  which  they  had  expended  much  labour  the 
preceding  year. 

The  enemy  fell  back  on  Vittoria,  followed  by  Lord  Wellington,  who 
drew  up  his  army  on  the  river  Bay  as,  separated  by  some  high  grounds 
from  Vittoria.  His  men  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  the  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity  with  which  they  performed  this  long  march,  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  formed  a  favourable  contrast  with  their  conduct 
when  retreating  the  previous  year.  The  French  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  Marshal  Jourdan,  made  a  stand  near 
Vittoria,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  passage  of  the  river  Zadorra, 
having  that  town  on  their  right,  the  centre  on  a  height,  commanding  the 
valley  of  that  stream,  and  the  left  resting  on  the  heights  between  Arunez 
and  Puebla  de  Arlanzon.  The  hostle  armies  were  about  seventy  thou* 
sand  men  each. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  June,  the  allied  army  moved 
forward  in  three  columns  to  take  possession  of  the  heights  in  the  front 
of  Vittoria.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  General  Hill,  the  centre 
by  General  Cole,  and  the  left  wing  by  General  Graham.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  day  commenced  by  General  Hill  attacking  and  carrying  the 
heights  of  Puebla,  on  which  the  enemy's  left  rested.  They  made  a  vio- 
lent attempt  to  regain  possession,  but  they  were  driven  back  at  all  points, 
and  pursued  across  the  Zadorra.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  passing  over  the  bridge 
of  La  Puebla,  attacked  and  carried  the  village  of  Sabijana  de  Alava,  of 
which  he  kept  possession,  notwithstanding  repeated  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  regain  it.  The  fourth  and  light  divisions  now  crossed  the 
Zadorra  at  different  points,  while,  almost  at  the  same  instant  of  time, 
the  column  under  Lord  Dalhousie  reached  Mendonza;  and  the  third, 
under  Sir  T.  Picton,  followed  by  the  seventh  division,  crossed  a  bridge 

*  Stewart. 
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Higher  op.  These  four  divisions  forming  the  centre  of  the  army,  were 
destined  to  attack  the  right  of  the  enemy's  centre  on  the  heights,  whilst 
General  Hill  poshed  forward  from  Alara  to  attack  the  left.  The  enemy 
dreading  the  consequences  of  an  attack  on  hb  centre,  which  he  bad 
'weakened  to  strengthen  his  posts  on  the  heights,  abandoned  his  position, 
auid  commenced  a  rapid  retreat  to  Vittoria. 

Whilst  these  combined  movements  of  the  right  and  centre  were  in 
progress,  the  left  wing,  onder  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  drove  the  enemy's 
right  fix)m  the  hills  above  Abechoco  and  Gamarra.  To  preserve  their 
communication  with  Bayonne,  which  was  nearly  cut  off  by  this  move- 
ment, the  enemy  had  occopied  the  vilbges  of  Gamarra,  Mayor,  and 
Manor,  near  which  the  great  road  touches  the  banks  of  the  Zadorra. 
They  were,  however,  driven  from  these  positions  by  a  Spanish  division 
under  Colonel  Longa,  and  another  of  Portuguese  under  General  Pack, 
supported  by  General  Anson's  cavalry  brigade  and  the  fifth  division  of 
infantry  under  General  Oswald.  General  Graham,  at  the  same  time, 
attacked  and  obtained  possession  of  the  village  of  Abechuco. 

Thus  cut  off  from  retreat  by  the  great  road  to  France,  the  enemy,  as 
soon  as  the  centre  of  the  allies  had  penetrated  to  Vittoria,  retreated  with 
great  precipitation  towards  Pampluna,  the  only  other  road  left  open, 
and  on  which  they  had  no  fortified  positions  to  cover  their  retrograde 
movement  The  enemy  left  behind  them  all  their  stores  and  baggage, 
and  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  they  carried 
off  only  one  howitzer.  General  Hill,  with  his  division,  continued  to 
pursue  the  panic-stricken  French  from  one  position  to  another  till  the 
seventh  of  July,  when  he  took  post  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  Maya, 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  ^*  those  lofty  heights  which,"  as  Marshal  Soult 
lamented,  in  a  proclamatioq  he  issued,  **  enabled  him  proudly  to  survey 
our  fertile  valleys." 

With  the  exception  of  Pampluna  and  St  Sebastian,  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  north  of  Spain  was  now  cleared  of  the  enemy.  To  reduce 
these  places  was  the  next  object.  It  was  resolved  to  blockade  the  for- 
mer and  lay  siege  to  the  latter,  which  last-mentioned  service  was  in- 
trusted to  General  Graham.  This  was  a  most  arduous  task,  as  St 
Sebastian  was,  in  point  of  strength,  next  to  Gibraltar. 

The  arrangements  for  the  siege  of  St  Sebastian  being  completed,  the 
batteries  opened  on  the  convent  of  St  Bartolomeo  on  the  fourteenth 
of  July,  and  on  the  seventeenth  this  stronghold,  though  fortified  with  a 
protecting  work,  and  a  steep  hill  on  its  left  flank,  was  so  completely 
destroyed,  that  General  Graham  ordered  both  to  be  stormed.  The 
division  of  General  Oswald  carried  these  posts,  though  bravely  de- 
fended by  a  strong  body  of  men.  Having  made  two  breaches  which 
were  considered  practicable,  a  party  of  two  thousand  men  made  an 
assault  on  the  twenty-fifth;  but  after  an  obstinate  contest  they  were 
recalled,  after  sustaining  a  very  severe  loss.  The  attention  of  the  com* 
mander-in-chief  being  now  directed  to  the  movements  of  Marshal  Soult, 
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who  was  advancing  with  a  large  army,  the  siege  of  St  Sebastian  was 
suspended  for  a  time. 

At  this  time  the  allied  army  occupied  a  range  of  mountain  passes  be- 
tween the  valley  of  Roncesvalles,  celebrated  as  the  field  of  Cbarlemagne'a 
defeat^  and  St  Sebastian,  but  as  the  distance  between  these  stations  was 
sixty  miles,  it  was  found  impossible  so  to  guard  all  these  passes  as  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  an  army.  The  passes  occupied  by  the  allies 
were  defended  by  the  following  troops : — Major-general  Byng's  brigade 
and  a  division  of  Spanish  in&ntry  held  the  valley  of  Ronoesvalles,  to 
support  which  General  Cole*s  division  was  posted  at  Piscarret,  with 
General  Picton's  in  reserve  at  Olaque ;  the  valley  of  Bastan  and  the 
pass  of  Maya  was  occupied  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  with  Lieutenant-general 
William  Stewart**  and  Silviera's  Portuguese  divisions,  and  the  Spanish 
corps  under  the  Cond6  de  Amaran;  the  Portuguese  brigade  of  Brigadier- 
general  Archibald  Campbell  was  detached  to  Los  Alduidos ;  the  heights  of 
St  Barbara,  the  town  of  Pera,  and  the  Puerto  de  Echelar,  were  protected 
by  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Baron  Alten's  light  division,  Brigadier-general 
Pack's  being  in  reserve  at  Estevan.  The  communication  between  Lord 
Dalhousie  and  General  Graham  was  kept  up  by  General  Longa's  Span- 
ish division ;  and  the  Cond^  de  Abisbal  blockaded  Pampluna. 

Such  were  the  positions  of  the  allied  army  when  Marshal  Soult,  who 
had  been  lately  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  numerous  French  armj, 
recently  collected,  having  formed  a  plan  of  operations  for  a  general 
attack  on  the  allied  army,  advanced  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  at  the 
head  of  a  division  of  thirty-six  thousand  men  against  Roncesvalles,  whilst 
General  Count  d'Erlon,  with  another  division  of  thirteen  thousand  men, 
moved  towards  the  pass  of  Maya.  Pressed  by  this  overwhelming  force. 
General  Byng  was  obliged,  though  supported  by  part  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole^ 
division,  to  descend  from  the  heights  that  commanded  the  pass,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  communication,  in  which  situation  he  was  attacked  by  Sou  It 
and  driven  back  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  whilst  the  troops  on  the 
ridge  of  Arola,  part  of  Cole's  division,  were  forced  to  retire  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  rear.  General  Cole  was 
again  obliged  to  retire,  and  fell  back  on  Lizoain.  Next  day  General  Pic- 
ton  moved  forward  to  support  General  Cole,  but  both  were  obliged  to 
retire  in  consequence  of  Soult's  advance. 

Meanwhile  Count  d'Erlon  forced  the  battalions  occupying  the  narrow 
ridges  near  the  pass  of  Maya  to  give  way  ;  but  these  being  quickly  sup- 
ported by  Brigadier-general  Barnes's  brigade,  a  series  of  spirited  actions 
ensued,  and  the  advance  of  the  enemy  was  arrested.  General  Hill  hear- 
ing of  the  retrograde  movement  from  Roncesvalles,  retired  behind  the 
Irurita,  and  took  up  a  strong  position.  On  the  twenty-seventh  Sir 
Thomas  Picton  resumed  his  retreat.  The  troops  were  greatly  dejected 
at  this  temporary  reverse;  but  the  arrival  of  Lord  Wellington,  who 
had  been  with  the  army  before  St  Sebastian,  revived  their  drooping 
spirits.     Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  directed  the  troops  in  r(  serve 
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to  move  forward  to  sappert  the  division  opposed  to  the  eoemy.  He 
formed  General  Picton's  division  on  a  ridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ar^a,  and  General  Cole's  on  the  high  grounds  between  that  river  and 
the  Lanz.  To  support  the  positions  in  front,  General  Hill  was  posted 
behind  the  Lizasso ;  bnt»  on  the  arrival  of  General  Pakenham  on  the 
tweoty-eightb,  he  took  post  on  the  left  of  General  Cole,  humg  the  vil- 
lage of  Sourarem ;  but  before  the  British  divisions  had  ftilly  oecapied 
the  ground,  they  were  vigorously  attacked  by  the  enemy  from  the  village. 
The  enemy  were,  however,  driven  back  with  great  loss,  after  a  short 
bat  severe  contest. 

Soult  next  brought  forward  a  strong  column,  and  advancing  up  the  hill 
against  the  centre  of  the  allies,  on  the  left  of  General  Colo's  line,  obtained 
possession  of  that  post,  but  he  was  almost  immediately  driven  back  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  by  the  Fusileers.  The  French  renewed  the  attack, 
but  were  i^ain  quickly  repulsed.  About  the  same  time,  another  attack 
was  made  on  the  right  of  the  centre,  where  a  Spanish  brigade,  supported 
l^  the  40th,  was  posted.  The  Spaniards  gave  way,  but  the  40th  not 
only  ke^  their  ground,  but  drove  the  enemy  down  the  hill  with  great 
loss. 

The  enemy  pushing  forward  in  separate  bodies  with  great  vigour,  the 

battle  now  became  general  along  the  whole  front  of  the  heights  occupied 

by  the  fourth  division,  but  they  were  repulsed  at  all  points,  except  one 

occupied  by  a  Portuguese  battalion,  which  was  overpowered  and  obliged 

to  give  way.     The  occupation  of  this  post  by  the  enemy  exposed  the 

flank  of  Major-general  Ross's  brigade,  immediately  on  the  right,  to  a 

destructive  fire,  which  forced  him  to  retire.    The  enemy  were,  however, 

soon  dispossessed  of  this  post  by  Colonel  John  Maclean,  who,  advancing 

with  the  27th  and  48th  regiments,  charged  and  drove  them  from  it,  and 

immediately  afterwards  attacked  and  charged  another  body  of  the  enemy 

who  were  advancing  from  the  left.    The  enemy  persevered  in  his  attacks 

several  times,  but  was  as  often  repulsed,  principally  by  the  bayonet. 

Several  regiments  charged  four  different  times. 

The  division  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  from  the  left,  having  reinforced  the 

centre  the  following  day,  Soult  withdrew  a  part  of  his  troops  from  his 

strong  position  in  front  of  the  allies,  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  left 

of  their  position.  Though  the  position  occupied  by  Soult  in  front  appeared 

almost  impregnable,  yet  Lord  Wellington  resolved,  after  this  reduction  of 

Soulf  s  force,  to  attempt  it.    Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth, 

Lord  Dalhousie  made  a  well-conducted  attack  on  the  heights  on  the  right, 

which  was  performed  with  great  bravery  by  Brigadier-general  Inglis's 

brigade.     Sir  Thomas  Picton,  during  this  operation,  turned  their  left, 

whilst  General  Pakenham,  at  the  same  time,  drove  them  from  the  village 

of  Ostiz.     These  successful  attacks  were  followed  up  by  one  made  in 

front  by  General  Cole's  division,  upon  which  the  enemy,  to  use  the  words 

of  Lord  Wellington,  ''  abandoned  a  position  which  is  one  of  the  strongest 

and  most  difficult  of  access  that  I  have  yet  seen  occupied  by  troops.'* 

IV.  2  F 
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The  enemy  were  now  pursued  beyond  Olaque,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
General  Hill,  who  bad  been  engaged  the  whole  day,  had  repulsed  all  tiie 
attacks  of  Count  d'Erlon. 

The  enemy  endeavoured  to  rally  in  their  retreat,  but  were  driven 
from  one  position  to  another  till  the  second  of  August,  when  the  allies 
had  regained  all  the  posts  they  had  occupied  on  the  twenty-fifth  pf  July, 
when  Soult  made  his  first  attlU^k.  As  the  92d  or  Gordon  Highlapders 
was  the  only  Highland  regiment  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  en- 
gaged in  these  brilliant  attacks,  in  which  they  particularly  distinguished 
themselves,  the  account  of  these  operations  might  have  been  deferred 
till  we  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  services  of  that  excellent  la- 
ment; but  as  the  omission  of  these  details  in  this  place  would  have 
broken  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  insert 
them  here. 

After  this  second  expulsion  of  the  French  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  the 
siege  of  St  Sebastian  was  resumed  with  redoubled  energy.  A  continued 
fire  was  kept  up  from  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  which  the  enemy  with- 
stood with  surprising  courage  and  perseverance.  At  length  a  practica- 
ble breach  was  made,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  thirty-first  of  August 
the  troops  advanced  to  the  assault.  The  breach  was  extensive,  but 
there  was  only  one  point  where  it  was  possible  to  enter,  and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  single  files.  All  the  inside  of  the  wall  to  the  height 
of  the  curtain  formed  a  perpendicular  scarp  of  twenty  feet  The  troops 
made  the  most  persevering  exertions  to  force  the  breach,  and  ewerj 
thing  that  bravery  could  attempt  was  repea.tedly  tried  by  the  men 
who  were  brought  forward  in  succession  from  the  trenches ;  but  each 
time,  on  attaining  the  summit,  all  who  attempted  to  remain  were 
destroyed  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  entrenched  ruins  within,  so  that  *'  no 
man  outlived  the  attempt  to  gain  the  ridge."  *  The  moment  was  critical; 
but  General  Graham,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  directed  his  artillery 
to  play  against  the  curtain,  so  as  to  pass  a  few  feet  over  the  heads  of 
the  troops  in  the  breach.  The  fire  was  directed  with  admirable  precision, 
and  the  troops  advanced  with  perfect  confidence.  They  struggled  unre- 
mittingly for  two  hours  to  force  the  breach,  and,  taking  advantage  of  some 
confusion  occasioned  by  an  explosion  of  ammunition  within  the  ramparts, 
they  redoubled  their  efibrts,  and  by  assisting  each  other  got  over  the 
walls  and  ruins.  After  struggling  about  an  hour  among  their  works, 
the  French  retreated  with  great  loss  to  the  castle,  leaving  the  town, 
which  was  now  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  in  the  possession  of  the  assail- 
ants. This  success  was  dearly  purchased, — the  loss  of  the  allies,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  being  upwards  of  two  thousand  men.  Soult  made  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  siege,  by  crossing  the  Bidassoa  on  the  very  day  the 
assault  was  made  with  a  force  of  nearly  forty  thousand  men ;  but  he  was 
obliged,  after  repeated  attacks,  to  repass  the  river. 

•  General  Graham's  Despatches. 
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Having  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  Franoe,  Lord  Wellington 
crossed  the  Bidassoa  at  low  water,  near  its  month,  on  the  seventh  of 
October.  After  a  series  of  saccessfol  operations,  the  allied  army  was 
established  in  the  French  territories;  but  as  Pamplnna  still  held  ont,  the 
commander-in-chief  delayed  his  advance  for  a  time.  Pamplnna  surren* 
dered  on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  after  a  blockade  of  fonr  months. 
Lord  Wellington  having  now  the  whole  allied  force*  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  eighty-five  thousand  men,  at  his  disposal,  resolved  to  commence 
operations. 

Since  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  French  had  occupied  a  position 

with  their  right  towards,  the  sea,  at  a  short  dutance  from  St  Jean  de 

Luz,  their  centre,  on  a  village  in  Sare,  and  on  the  heights  behind  it, 

with  their  left  resting  on  a  stony  height  in  the  rear  of  ^inhoe.     This 

position,  strong  by  nature,  had  been  rendered  still  stronger  by  art.   The 

attack  on  the  French  lines  was  to  be  made  in  columns  of  divisions.     In 

consequence  of  heavy  fells  of  snow  and  rain.  Lord  Wellington  was 

obliged  to  defer  his  attack  till  the  tenth  of  November,  on  the  morning 

of  which  day  the  allies  moved  forward  against  the  enemy.     General 

Hill,  who  commanded  the  right,  comprizing  the  divisions  of  Sir  William 

Stewart,   Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Sir  John  Hamilton's,  (Portuguese,)  and 

General  Morilla's  (Spanish)  marched  against  the  left  of  the  enernyn 

whilst  Marshal  Beresford,  at  the   head  of  the  centre,   consisting  of 

the  divisions  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  Lord  Oalhousie, 

Baron   Alten,  and  the  Spanish  reserve   under  Generals  Giron  and 

Freyre,  was  to  attack  the  enemy's  centre.     The  left,  under  General 

Hope,  (now  second  in  command,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of 

General  Graham,)  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Major-generals  Howard 

and  Oswald,  the  Portuguese  brigades  of  Brigadier-generals  Wilson  and 

Bradford,  and  Lord  Aylmer's  independent  British  brigade,  was  directed 

to  move  against  all  the  enemy's  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  sea. 

The  attack  was  begun  by  General  Cole's  division,  which  attacked  and 
carried  the  principal  redoubt  in  front  of  Sare  with  such  rapidity,  that 
several  of  the  enemy  were  taken  in  it  before  it  could  be  evacuated. 
Another  redoubt  on  the  left  was  carried  in  the  same  rapid  manner  by 
Lord  Dalhousie's  division,  commanded  in  his  absence  by  Colonel  Le  Cor. 
General  Cole's  division  thereupon  took  possession  of  the  vills^e.  General 
Alten  having  carried  La  Petite  Rhune,  the  whole  centre  divisions  united, 
and  made  a  joint  attack  on  the  enemy's  principal  position  behind  the 
village.  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  division,  (now  commanded  in  his  absence 
by  General  Colville,)  and  that  of  Le  Cor,  carried  the  redoubt  on  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  centre.  The  light  division  advancing  from  La  Petite 
Hhane,.  attacked  the  works  in  their  front,  supported  by  the  52d  regi- 
ment, who,  crossing  with  great  rapidity  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  where 
they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  two  flanking  batteries,  rushed  up  the 
bill  with  such  impetuosity^  that  the  enemy  grew  alarmed,  and  fled  with 
precipitation. 
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Meanwhile  the  right,  under  Greneral  Hill,  attacked  the  heights  of 
Ainhoe.  The  attack  was  led  by  Genend  Clinton's  divi»on,  which) 
marching  on  the  left  of  fire  redoubts,  ibrded  the  Nivelle*  the  banks  of 
which  were  steep  and  difficult,  and  attacked  the  troqps  in  front  of  the 
works.  These  were  immediately  driven  back  with  loss,  and  G^eral 
Hamilton  joining  in  the  attack  on  the  other  redoubt,  the  enemy  hastily 
retired.  The  brigade  of  Getieral  Stewart's  diyision,  under  General 
Pringle,  drove  in  the  enemy's  picquets  in  front  of  Ainhoe,  whilst  General 
Byng's  brigade  attacked  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  entrenchmenta, 
and  from  a  redoubt  farther  to  the  left. 

By  these  successful  movements  the  allies  were  firmly  established  oo 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nivelle;  but  as  the  troops  driven  from  the  enemy's 
centre  were  concentrating  above  the  heights  of  Saint  Pe,  some  farther 
efforts  were  necessary.     Accordingly  the  divisions  of  Colville  and  Le 
Cor  crossed  the  river  below  the  village,  and  driving  the  enemy  from 
these  heights,  established  themselves  in  the  position  beyond  them.    The 
enemy  now  seeing  further  resistance  hopeless,  abandoned  all  their  posi- 
tions and  works  in  front  of  St  Jean  de  Luz  and  retired  upon  Bidart, 
after  destroying  all  the  bridges  on  the  Lower  Nivelle.     In  these  suc- 
cessful and  complicated  movements,  the  allies  had  twenty*one  officers 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-four  soldiers  killed,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  officers  and  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  soldiers  wounded. 
Of  the  42d  regiment.  Captain  M ungo  Macpherson  and  Lieutenant  Ken* 
neth  Macdougall  were  wounded,  one  private  only  killed,  and  two  ser- 
geants and  twenty-three  rank  and  file  wounded.    The  French  lost  thirty- 
one  pieces  of  cannon,  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  had  a  proportional 
number  killed  and  wounded.  / 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  and  the  destruction  of  the  bridges, 
the  allies  were  prevented  from  pursuing  the  enemy,  who  retired  to  ao 
entrenched  camp  near  Bayonne.  The  allied  troops  were  cantoned  be- 
tween the  Nivelle  and  the  sea,  and  made  preparations  for  dblodging  the 
French  from  their  new  position ;  but  the  incessant  rains,  which  continued 
till  December,  put  a  total  stop  to  all  active  movements.  Having  thrown 
bridges  over  the  Nive  in  the  beginning  of  December,  Lord  Wellington 
commenced  operations  on  the  ninth  fbr  the  passage  of  that  river.  As 
the  position  of  the  enemy  was  considered  too  strong  to  be  attacked  in 
front,  the  commander-in-chief  determined  to  make  a  movement  to  the 
right,  and  by  thus  threatening  Soult*s  rear,  he  hoped  |;o  induce  him  to 
abandon  his  position.  Accordingly  the  allied  army  crossed  the  Nive  at 
different  points  on  the  ninth  of  November.  General  Hope  met  with 
little  opposition,  and  General  Hill,  who  crossed  by  the  ford  of  CambOi 
was  scarcely  opposed.  In  danger  of  being  intercepted  by  General 
Clinton's  division,  which  had  crossed  at  Ustariz,  the  enemy  retired  in 
great  haste,  and  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  at  Ville  Franchei 
but  they  were  driven  from  this  post  by  the  light  infantry  and  two  Por- 
tuguese regiments,  under  Colonels  Douglas  and  Browne.     General  Hill 
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next  day  took  up  a  poution  witb  bis  diTisioD*  with  his  left  on  Ville 
Fraache  and  his  right  od  the  Adoar»  in  ooDsequenoe  of  which  he  cat  off 
the  eommunicatioD  between  Bayonne  and  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port  In 
ctiid  sitnation  the  French  troops  stationed  at  the  latter  place  were  forced 
to  retire  on  St  Palais. 

Leaving  a  force  to  keep  General  Hill  in  check,  Marshal  Sonlt  left  his 

entrenched  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  and  making  an  impetu- 

.ous  attack  on  the  light  divbion  of  General  Hope's  wing,  drove  back 

\kis  out^posts.     Then  estaUishing  himself  on  a  ridge  between  the  corps 

of  Baron  Alten  and  Major-general  Androw  Hay's  fifth  division,  be 

turned  upon  the  latter,  and  attacked  it  with  a  determined  bravery  which 

it  was  almost  impossible  to  withstand;  bat  after  an  ardaous  struggle  the 

eii^y  were  repulsed  by  Brigadier-general  Robinson's  brigade  of  the  fifth 

diviMon,and  Brigadier-general  Arehibald  Campbell's  Portuguese  brigade. 

Xhe  enemy,  no  way  discouraged  by  these  repulses,  renewed  the  attack 

Bix>ut  three  o'clock,  but  with  the  same  want  of  success* 

During  the  night,  Soult  made  dispositions  for  attacking  the  light  dtvi« 
sion  at  Arcangues ;  but  Sir  John  Hope  perceiving  his  intention,  moved 
towards  the  threatened  point*  Anticipated  in  this  movement,  the  expe- 
rienced Marshal  again  changed  his  dispositions  to  the  left ;  but  General 
Hope,  equally  on  the  alert,  met  him  also  in  that  direction.  With  the 
exception  of  some  partial  skirmishing  between  the  out-posts,  no  occur- 
rence of  any  importance  took  place  on  the'  following  day ;  but  on  the 
twelfth  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack  on  the  left,  but  without  success. 

Thus  foiled  in  all  his  attempts,  Soult  resolved  to  change  entirely  his 
plan  of  operations,  and  aeoordinelyy  during  the  night  of  the  twelfth,  he 
drew  his  army  through  Bayonne,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth 
attempted  to  force  his  way  between  the  centre  and  right  of  the  British 
position,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Advancing  with  great 
vigour  and  celerity,  he  might  have  succeeded,  had  not  General  Hill, 
with  his  usual  promptitude  of  decision,  ordered  his  troops  on  the  flanks 
to  support  the  centre.  The  enemy,  after  a  violent  struggle,  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss,  and  retired  with  such  precipitation  that  they  were  out 
of  reach  before  the  arrival  of  the  sixth  divbion,  which  had  been  ordered 
up  to  support  General  Hill. 

Whilst  this  contest  was  going  on,  General  Byng's  brigade,  supported 
by  the  Portuguese  brigade  under  General  Buchan,  carried  an  important 
height,  from  which  the  enemy  made  several  attempts  to  dislodge  them , 
but  being  unsuccessful  at  all  points,  they  at  length  retired  to  .their  en- 
trenchments, whither  they  were  followed  by  General  Hill,  who  took  up 
a' parallel  position. 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  a  succession  of  heavy  rains  which 
had  swelled  the  rivers  and  destroyed  the  roads,  rendering  farther  move- 
ments impracticable  for  a  time,  Marshal  Soult  availed  himself  of  the 
interruption  thus  given  to  the  progress  of  the  allied  army  to  strengthen 
,  his  position.     The  weather  becoming  favourable  about  the  middle  of 
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Februaryi  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen.  Lord  Wellington  began  a 
scries  of  movements  with  the  view  of  inducing  Soult  to  withdraw  from 
his  strong  position,  or,  should  he  decline,  to  cut  off  his  communication 
with  France,  by  marching  the  allied  army  into  the  heart  of  that  coantry. 
By  these  movements  the  British  general  obtained  the  command  of  the 
A  dour,  which  obliged  Soult,  who  obtained  his  supplies  down  that  river 
irom  the  interior,  to  withdraw  from  Bayonne  in  the  direction  of  Daxe. 
He  left,  however,  a  strong  garrison  in  the  place. 

Leaving  General  Hope  to  blockade  Bayonne,  Lord  Wellington  made 
a  general  movement  with  the  right  and  centre  of  the  army  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February.  Next  day  they  marched  forward  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  a  position  they  had  taken  up  on  the  Gave  de  Pau  at 
Orth6s.  Between  the  extreme  points  of  this  position  ran  a  chain  of 
heights  receding  in  a  line,  bending  inwards,  the  centre  of  which  was  so 
retired  as  to  be  protected  by  the  guns  of  both  wings.  On  his  left,  Soult 
was  supported  in  this  strong  position  by  the  town  and  the  river;  his 
right  rested  on  a  commanding  height  in  rear  of  the  village  of  St  Bois ; 
whilst  the  centre,  accommodating  itself  to  the  incurvation  of  the  heights, 
described  a  horizontal  reversed  segment  of  a  circle  protected  by  the 
strong  position  of  both  wings. 

The  arrangements  for  carrying  this  important  post  were  as  follow : — 
Marshal  Beresford,  with  Generals  Cole's  and  Walker's  divisions,  and 
Colonel  Vivian's  brigade  of  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  attack  and  endeavour 
to  turn  the  right;  the  heights  on  the  left  and  centre  were  to  be  attacked 
by  Generals  Picton  and  Clinton,  with  General  Cotton's  and  Lord  Ed- 
ward Somerset's  brigades  of  cavalry,  supported  by  General  Alten's  light 
division  in  reserve  in  rear  of  the  two  columns ;  whilst  General  Hill  was 
to  cross  the  Gave  two  miles  above  Orth6s,  and  attack  the  left  flank  aod 
rear  of  the  position.  In  pursuance  of  these  dispositions,  Marshal  Beres- 
ford attacked,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  carried  the  village  oi 
St  Bois.  General  Cole  then  advanced  against  the  heights  above  the 
village,  but  the  defile  through  which  he  attempted  to  pass  was  so  narroir, 
that  only  two  battalions  could  be  brought  forward  in  line  to  oppose  the 
weight  of  the  whole  force  on  the  heights,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  advance  in  that  direction.  A  new  plan  was  instantly 
adopted  by  the  reserve  and  the  troops  of  the  right,  by  making  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy's  left,  in  the  expectation  of  turning  their  flank.  In  a 
short  time  every  point  was  carried,  but  the  enemy  retired  in  a  verjr 
orderly  manner,  firing  by  echelons  of  divisions,  each  covering  the  othei 
as  they  retreated.  Observing  General  Hill,  who  had  just  crossed  the 
river,  advancing  upon  their  left  flank,  on  the  road  from  Orth^s  to  St 
Sever,  the  enemy  became  at  once  apprehensive  that  they  would  be  inter 
cepted,  and,  instead  of  continuing  their  masterly  retreat,  they  ran  off  at 
full  speed,  followed  by  their  pursuers.  The  latter  continued  the  chase 
for  nearly  three  miles  at  a  full  trot,  and  the  French  at  length  breaking 
their  lines,  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled  in  all  directions.    The  purr 
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tait  was  continued  however  as  far  as  Saolt  de  NavailleSy  on  reaching 
which  the  remains  even  of  an  army  were  no  longer  to  be  seen.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  eight  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
to  about  sixteen  hundred.  Of  the  42d,  Lieutenant  John  Innes  was  the 
only  officer  killed,,  besides  one  seigeant,  and  three  rank  and  file.  Major 
William  Cowell,  Captain  James  Walker,  Lieutenants  Duncan  Stewart 
and  James  Brander,  five  sergeants,  and  eighty-five  rank  and  file  were 
wounded. 

The  French  army,  lately  so  formidable,  was  now  broken  and  dispersed, 

and  many  of  the  soldiers,  dispirited  by  their  reverses,  returned  to  their 

homes  ;  others,  for  the  first  time,  abandoned  their  standards,  and  went 

over  to  the  allies.    Soult,  however,  undismayed  by  these  difficulties,  eoU 

lected  the  remains  of  that  part  of  his  army  which  still  remained  fiiithfiil, 

and  exerted  all  his  energies  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  victors,  but  his 

ctfiTorts  were  unavailing;  and  after  sustaining  a  defeat  at  Ajnre,  where  he 

attempted  to  cover  the  removal  of  considerable  magazines,  he  retreated 

to  Tarbes.     All  the  western  part  of  Gascony  being  thus  left  exposed  to 

the  operations  of  the  allied  army.  Lord  Wellington  detached  Marshal 

Beresford  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  with  three  divisions,  to  Bordeaux,  which 

they  entered  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants. 

Having  obtained  reinforcements  from  Spain  and  England,  Lord  Wel- 
lington, after  leaving  four  thousand  men  at  Bordeaux  under  Lord  Dal- 
housie, again  put  his  army  in  motion.  Soult  attempted  to  make  a  stand 
at  Vicq  with  two  divisions,  but  he  was  driven  firom  this  position  by 
General  Picton  with  the  third  division,  and  forced  to  retire  beyond 
Tarbes.  With  the  apparent  intention  of  disputing  the  farther  advance 
of  the  allies,  the  Marshal  concentrated  his  whole  force  at  this  point ; 
but  he  was  dislodged  from  thb  position  by  a  series  of  combined  move*' 
ments.  It  was  now  discovered  that  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  on 
two  hills  running  parallel  to  those  from  which  their  advance  had  been 
driven,  and  it  was  farther  ascertained  that  this  commanding  position 
could  not  be  gained  by  an  advance  in  front  without  a  great  sacrifice  of 
men,  reinforced  as  it  had  been  by  the  troops  driven  firom  the  heights  in 
front.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  attack  !t  on  flank ;  but  before 
the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  completed  night  came  on,  and 
Soult  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  moved  off  towards  Toulouse, 
whither  he  was  followed  next  morning  by  the  allies,  who  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne  on  the  twenty -seventh  of  March. 

This  river  was  much  swollen  by  recent  rains  and  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  Pyrenees.  There  being  only  one  bridge  at  Toulouse,  and 
that  being  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  it  became  necessary  to  procure 
pontoons  to  enable  the  army  to  pass.  Whilst  the  necessary  preparations 
were  going  on  for  this  purpose,  Marshal  Soult  made  the  most  extraordi- 
nary exertions  to  put  himself  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  He  was 
not  even  yet  without  hopes  of  success?  find  although  it  is  generally  be- 
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lieved  that  he  was  now  aware  of  the  abdication  of  Buonaparte,  an  eTeol 
whichy  be  must  have  known,  would  pnt  an  immediate  end  to  the  waff 
he  was  unwilling  to  let  slip  the  only  opportunity  he  now  bad  of  wiping 
off  the  disgrace  of  his  recent  defeats. 

The  city  of  Toulouse  is  defended  by  an  ancient  wall,  flanked  with 
towers.  On  three  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  the  great  canal  of  Langue* 
doc  and  by  the  Gaionney  and  on  the  fourth  side  it  is  flanked  by  a  range 
of  hills  close  to  the  canal,  over  which  paai  all  the  roads  on  that  aide 
the  town.  On  the  summit  of  the  nearest  of  these  hills  the  French  had 
erected  a  chain  of  five  redoubts,  between  which  and  the  defences  of  the 
town  they  formed  entrenchments  and  lines  of  connexion*  These  defences 
consisted  of  extensive  field-works,  and  of  some  of  the  ancient  buildings 
in  the  suburbs  well  fortified.  At  the  foot  of  the  height,  and  along  one 
half  its  length,  ran  the  small  river  Ers,  the  bridges  of  which  had  all 
been  destroyed ;  on  the  top  of  the  height  was  an  elevated  and  elongated 
plain  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  towards  the  end  next  the  town 
there  stood  a  fiurm*house  and  offices.  Some  trenches  had  been  cot 
around  this  house,  and  three  redoubts  rabed  on  its  front  and  left.  Sttch 
was  the  field  selected  by  Soult  to  redeem,  if  possible,  by  a  last  efibrt, 
his  fallen  reputation,  and  to  vindicate  the  tarnished  honour  of  the  Frenob 
arms. 

Pontoons  having  been  procured,  part  of  the  allied  army  crossed  the 
Garonne  on  the  fourth  of  April ;  but  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
Pyrenees,  owing  to  a  few  days  of  hot  weather,  swelled  the  river  so  much, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  pontoons,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
eighth  that  they  could  be  replaced.  On  that  day  the  whole  army  crossed 
the  river,  except  General  Hill's  division,  which  remained  opposite  tfae 
town  in  front  of  the  great  bridge,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  on  that 
side.  From  the  insulated  nature  of  the  town,  no  mode  of  attack  wsi 
left  to  Lord  Wellington  but  to  attempt  the  works  in  front. 

Accordingly,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  he  made  the  following  dispositionst 
The  Spaniards  under  Don  Manuel  Freyre  were  to  attack  the  redoubts 
fronting  the  town ;  General  Picton  and  the  light  division  were  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  check  on  the  great  road  to  Paris,  but  not  to  attack ;  and 
Marshal  Beresford,  with  General  Clinton  and  the  sixth  division,  was 
to  attack  the  centre  of  the  entrenchments,  whilst  General  Cole  with  the 
fourth  marched  against  the  right  When  formed  in  this  order,  the  divi« 
sions  marched  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  heights  on  their  right,  from 
which  they  were  exposed  to  a  smart  cannonade  till  they  came  opposite 
to  their  respective  points  of  attack,  when  they  immediately  changed 
their  front  to  the  right  and  marched  up  the  hill.  The  lines  and  a  re- 
doubt on  the  right  were  attacked  and  carried  by  General  Packls  brigade 
of  the  42d,  70th,  and  91st,  supported  by  General  Lambert's  brigade  of 
the  36th,  37 th,  and  61st  regiments.  These  brigades  having  gained  the 
summit,  the  enemy  retreated  to  the  redoubt  at  the  farm-house. 

Observing  this  attack,  Dod  Manuel  Froyre  with  great  spuit  marehed 
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dp  with  a  Spanish  division,  but  it  was  thrown  into  great  confusion 
l>y  a  severe  cannonade,  which  being  observed  by  the  enemy,  they  rushed 
-out  of  their  entrenchments  and  drove  the  Spaniards  down  the  hill ;  bat 
the  light  division  advancing  to  their  support,  they  again  rallied  on  the 
plain  at  the  bottom  in  front  of  General  Pioton's  division.  With  the  in- 
tentioii  of  crossing  the  canal.  General  Picton  pushed  fbrward  the  45th 
reg^iment  and  part  of  his  division,  but,  firom  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
c^anal)  it  was  found  impracticable  to  cross  it,  and  being  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  they  were  compelled  to  retire. 

The  repulse  of  the  Spaniards  had  disarranged  the  plan  of  attack,  and 
a  general  cessation  ensued  at  all  points  till  they  were  rallied  and  brought 
forward  again,-^-a  piece  of  service  which  was  performed  by  Lord  Wei- 
liilgton  in  person.     Meanwhile  Marshal  Beresfbrd's  artillery,  which  he 
had  left  at  Montblanc,  was  brought  up  to  cannonade  the  heights.     The 
attack  now  recommenced.     The  Spaniards  made  several  attempts,  but 
were  unable  to  succeed.    General  Pack's  brigade  advanced  to  attack 
the  works  at  the  farm-house  and  the  two  centre  redoubts,  and  whilst 
marching  forward  several  hundred  yards  over  a  ploughed  field,  which, 
from  its  breadth  and  smooth  surface,  gave  a  full  range  to  the  enemy's 
lire,  he  was  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  lines,  redoubts,  and  en- 
trenchments.    The  troops  did  not  however  return  a  shot,  and  advanced 
with  a  steadiness  that  surprised  the  enemy.     Alluding  to  the  42d  and 
79th,  a  French  officer  exclaimed,  "  My  God  I  how  firm  these  sans 
culottes  are  P    On  reaching  the  redoubt,  they  leaped  into  the  trenches, 
and  carried  them  with  the  bayonet.     Two  thirds  of  the  lines  which 
defended  the  heights,  and  three  of  the  redoubts,  were  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  allies. 

Two  of  these  redoubts  on  the  lefl  were  occupied  by  the  42d, — ^that 
on  the  right  by  the  79th,  and  the  Qlst  was  stationed  in  rear  of  the  farm- 
house. The  outward  redoubt  on  the  left  was  on  the  edge  of  the  decli- 
vity towards  the  plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Traversing  the  summit 
of  the  heights  were  three  roads  sunk  deep  into  the  earth  by  long 
use,  and  having  very  high  banks  on  each  side.  One  of  these  roads 
ran  close  to  the  outward  redoubt  on  the  left,  and  by  some  oversight  had 
not  been  properly  occupied,  the  men  being  stationed  in  the  inner  en- 
trenchment. To  regain,  if  possible,  these  positions,  the  enemy,  under 
shelter  of  this  kind  of  covered-way,  marched  up  a  column  of  between 
five  and  six  thousand  men,  and  with  such  secrecy,  that  the  head  of  the 
column  had  nearly  passed  the  unoccupied  redoubt  before  they  were 
observed.  Having  gained  the  proper  point,  they  immediately  rushed 
furiously  forward  in  such  numbers,  as  almost  to  overpower  the  42d,  who 
were  compelled  to  retire  to  the  farm-house;  but  being  promptly  supported 
by  the  91st,  they  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove  them  down  the  hill, 
with  great  loss.     The  Highlanders  also  suffered  very  severely.*     De- 

•  III  a  conversation  between  General  Hill  and  Mnjor-genernl  Stewart  (Garth),  a  few 
IV.  2  G 
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termiDed  to  carry  the  redoubts,  a  freah  body  of  th3  enemy  advanced 
the  hill  and  made  a  most  desperate  attack,  and  persevered  with  a 
lantry  which  it  required  the  utmost  firmness  of  the  British  troops 
resist    In  this  struggle  the  42d  occupied  the  outward  redoubt,  the  79At\ 
that  In  the  centre,  and  the  91st  the  fieirm-yard. 

After  a  furious  contest,  the  enemy  were  forced  to  desist  from  the  at« 
tempt  The  whole  of  the  French  then  retired,  leaving  the  heights  is 
full  possession,  of  the  allies. 

Finding  the  city,  which  was  now  within  reach  of  the  gans  of  the 
allies,  quite  untenable,  Soult  evacuated  it  the  same  evenings  and  wcs 
allowed  to  retire  without  molestation.     Even  had  he  been  able  to  have 
withstood  a  siege*  he  must  soon  have  surrendered  for  want  of  the  pro- 
visions necessary  for  the  support  of  a  population  of  sixty  thousand  in- 
habitants; and  of  his  own  army,  which  was  now  reduced  by  the  casualties 
of  war  and  recent  desertions  to  thirty  thousand  men.    ''  Thus,  as  a  waiy 
and  experienced  fox,  (to  use  a  familiar  illustration,)  who,  after  a  long 
and  intricate  chase,  and  in  spite  of  his  numberless  doublings  and  ma- 
noeuvres, is  at  length  earthed  under  some  bank, — so  the  Field  Marsiud 
of  France  was  now  cooped  up  within  the  small  circle  of  a  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  second  province  of  France,  into  which  an  army  which  bad 
conquered  two  kingdoms  had  been  driven  for  shelter,  after  a  series  of 
retrograde  movements  and  manoeuvres  from  Seville  to  Toulouse.    In  the 
course  of  these  operations,  the  army  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  had 
liberated  and  given  independence  to  two  kingdoms,  and  had  fought  eight 
pitched  battles  against  the  bravest  soldiers,  and  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  generals  of  France,  who  had  been  foiled  by  the  Bridsh 
general  in  their  boasted  tactics,  and  out-manoeuvred,  out-marched,  oat- 
flanked,  and  overturned.     That  army  had  been  also  successful  in  many 
arduous  sieges  and  assaults,  and  had  at  length  established  themselves  in 
Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  south  of  France. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  glorious  results  of  these  campaigns.    Quatre  Bras 

days  after  the  battle,  the  former,  alluding  to  the  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  take  the  re- 
doubt, said  to  General  Stewart,  **  I  saw  your  old  friends  the  Highlanders  in  a  most 
perilous  situation ;  and  had  I  not  known  their  firmness  1  should  have  trembled  for  the 
result.  As  it  was,  they  could  not  have  resisted  the  force  brought  against  them  if  they 
had  not  been  so  instantaneously  supported."  Being  asked  by  General  Stewart  what  inis 
the  amount  at  which  he  calculated  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  column  of  attack,  he  re 
plied,  **  Kot  less  than  6000  men."  In  passing  soon  afterwards  through  Languedoc,  Garta 
stopped  to  view  a  brigade  of  French  infantry  exercising.  The  French  commanding 
officer  rode  up  to  him,  and  invited  him,  with  great  politeness,  to  accompany  him  tbroafb 
the  ranks.  Talking  of  the  recent  battles,  the  French  general  concluded  his  obserratioitf 
thus,— <*  Well,  we  are  quite  satisfied  if  the  English  army  think  we  fought  bravely,  and 
did  our  duty  well."  General  Stewart  mentioning  the  Highland  corps,  **  Ah !'»  said  the 
Frenchman,  <*  these  are  brave  soldiers.  If  they  had  good  officers,  I  should  not  like  te 
meet  them  unless  I  was  well  supported.  I  put  (hem  to  the  proof  on  that  day."  Being 
asked  in  what  manner;  he  answered  ''that  he  led  the  division  which  attempted  to  retail' 
the  redoubt ;"  and  on  a  further  question  as  to  the  strength  of  the  column,  he  replied 
<*  More  than  6000  men."  As  General  Hill  was  more  than  two  miles  from  the  field  of 
Action,  the  accuracy  of  his  calculation  is  remarkable. 
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Waterloo  completed  a  series  of  victories,  the  more  booourable,  as 
€Hcy  were  gaiDed  over  an  enemy  remarkable  for  transoeodent  military 
talents  and  genias."* 

The  loss  of  the  42d  in  the  battle  of  Touloase^  was  foor  officeis,  three 
sergeants,  and  forty-seven  rank  and  file  killed ;  and  twenty-one  officers* 
fi>arieen  sergeants,  one  drummer,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  rank 
and  file  wounded.     The  names  of  the  officers  killed  were  Captain  John 
Si^ranson,  Lieutenant  William  Gordon*  Ensigns  John  Latta  and  Donald 
"M^accrummen ;  the  wounded  were  Lieutenant-colonel  Robert  Macara, 
Oaptains  James  Walker,  John  Henderson  (who  died  of  his  wounds), 
anci  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Lieutenants  Donald  Mackenzie,  Thomas 
Sff  unro,  Hugh  Angus  Eraser,  James  Robertson,  R.  A.  Mackinnon,  Roger 
Stewart,  Robert  Gordon,  Charles  Madaren,  Alexander  Strange,  Donald 
Farquharson  (who  died  of  his  wounds),  James  Watson,  William  Urquhart, 
Snsigns  Thomas  Macniven,  Colin  Walker,  James  Geddes,  John  Mal- 
colm, and  Mungo  Macpherson. 

The  allies  entered  Toulouse  on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  and  were 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  doubtless,  considered 
themselves  extremely  fortunate  in  being  relieved  from  the  presence  of 
the  French  army,  whose  retention  of  the  city  a  few  hours  longer  would 
have  exposed  it  to  all  the  horrors  of  a,  bombardment  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  official  accounts  reached  Toulouse  in  the  course  of  the  day 
of  the  abdication  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIIL ; 
but  it  is  said  that  these  despatches  had  been  kept  back  on  the  road. 

In  consequence,  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  British  troops  re- 
roovv^d  without  delay  to  their  appointed  destinations,  and  the  three 
Highland  regiments  were  embarked  for-  Ireland,  where  they  remained 
till  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  when  they  were  shipped  for 
Flandersj  on  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba*    , 

The  intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  advance  reached  Brussels  on  the 
evening  of  the  fifteenth  of  June,  when  orders  were  immediately  issued 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington  for  the  assembling  of  the  troops.  The  42d 
and  92d  regiments  were  among  the  first  to  muster.  The  men  had  be- 
come great  favourites  in  Brussels,  and  were  on  such  terras  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  in  whose  houses  they  were  quartered,  that 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  Highland  soldier  taking  care  of  the 
ciiildren,  and  even  keeping  the  shop  of  his  host, — an  instance  of  confi- 
dence perhaps  unexampled. 

The  42d»  with  other  regiments,  hastened  to  Quatre  Bras  early  next 
morning,  to  take  up  a  position,  but  before  they  were  able  to  unite,  the 
enemy  advanced  in  great  numbers  from  a  variety  of  points,  and  attacked 
these  regiments  separately.  The  42d  was  drawn  up  in  a  field  of  barley 
nearly  breast-high.  At  some  distance  they  observed  a  corps  of  cavalry, 
which  they  supposed,  from  their  uniform,  to  be  Prussians  or  Belgians. 

*  Stewart 
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They  were  in  (act  a  body  of  Freoch  laDoen»  but  the  mistake  waa  not  di*> 
covered  in  time  to  reeeive  the  sqaadroos  of  the  enemy  in  proper  formatioii. 
The  Highlanders  endeavoured  to  throw  themselves  Into  a  kind  of  square^ 
which  movement  being  observed  by  the  enemyy  they  galloped  up  and 
charged  the  Highlaiiden  with  great  impetuosity  b^oro  they  had  nearly 
completed  their  formation.  The  enemy  were>  however,  repulsed,  and  '\ 
forced  back  at  every  point*  The  regiment  now  formed  itself  into  a  oom- 
paot  square,  and  in  that  situation  gallantly  withstood  the  repeated  attacks 
of  the  lancers,  who  were  unable  to  make  any  impression.  At  the  end 
of  every  charge,  the  enemy,  turning  their  backs,  soamp^ed  off  to  a 
short  distance,  amid  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  Highlanders,  who  kcf4 
firing  at  them  both  on  their  approach  and  retreat.  Finding  all  thmr 
attempts  against  the  Highland  phalanx  fruitless,  the  ^lemy  desisted  firom 
the  attack. 

The  principal  loss  sustained  by  the  Highlanders  was  at  the  first  onset; 
yet  it  was  by  no  means  so  severe  as  might  have  been  expected.  Lieute- 
nanfr-c<rfonel  Sir  Robert  Macara,  Lieutenant  Robert  Grordon  and  Ensign 
William  Gerrard,  two  sergeants,  and  forty  rank  and  file  were  kiUed. 
Including  officers,  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty-three  wounded. 
The  names  of  the  officers  were  Lieutenant-colonel  Dick,  Captains  A. 
Menzies,  George  Davidson  (Mrho  died  of  his  wounds),  Donald  Mac- 
donald,  Donald  Mackintosh,  and  Robert  Boyle,  Lieutenants  Donald 
Chisbolm,  Duncan  Stewart,  Donald  Mackenzie,  Hugh  Angus  Fraser, 
John  Malcolm,  and  A.  Dunbar,  Ensigns  William  Fraser  and  A.  L« 
Fraser,  and  Adjutant  Janies  Young. 

In  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  the  regiment  was  partially  en- 
gaged, the  42d  had  only  five  men  killed  and  forty-five  wounded..  Id 
these  last  are  included  the  following  officers,  y'a. :  Captain  Mango 
Macpherson,  Lieutenants  John  Orr,  George  Gunn  Munro,  Hugh  Angus 
Fraser,  and  James  Brander,  and  Quarter-master  Donabl  Mackintosh. 

With  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  engagements, 
the  present  history  of  the  42d  regiment,  embracing  a  period  of  seventy- 
five  years,  ends.  It  has  been  observed,  as  a  ranarkaUe  eurcumstance  in 
the  history  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  that  on  every  occasion  when  they 
fired  a  shot  at  an  enemy,  (except  at  Ticonderoga,  whare  success  ^ss 
almost  impossible,)  they  were  sucoessiul  to  such  an  extent  at  least,  that 
whatever  the  general  issue  of  the  battle  might  be,  that  part  of  the  enemy 
opposed  to  them  never  stood  their  ground,  unless  the  Highlanders  were 
by  insurmountable  obstacles  prevented  from  closing  upon  them.  Fod" 
tenoy  even  does  not  form  an  exception,  for  akhougb  the  allies  were 
defeated,  the  Highlanders  carried  the  points  assigned  them,  and  then, 
as  at  Ticonderoga,  they  were  the  last  to  leave  the  field.* 

After  the  surrender  of  Paris  the  regiment  returned  to  England,  whence 
they  marched  for  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  six- 

•  Stewart. 
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teen.    On  tbeir  arriYal  in  the  yicioity  of  Edioburgh  od  the  eighteenth 
or  !March,  an  immense  number  of  the  inhabitants  went  oat  sereral  miles 
to  welcome  .the  heroes  to  the  capital  of  their  native  land;  and  on  enter- 
ixig  the  suburb  of  the  Canongate  the  crowd  was  so  dense,  and  the  pres- 
Bore  of  the  moving  mass  so  great,  that  the  pipers  and  band  were  obliged 
to  put  up  their  instruments  for  want  of  room  to  play,  and  of  the  soldiers 
little  was  seen  except  their  bonnets  and  feathers.    In  the  spacious  High- 
street  of  the  city  the  crowd  was  equally  great,  and  the  windows  of  that 
m^estic  and  continued  doable  range  of  lofty  houses,  extending  from 
tbe  Watergate  to  the  Castle»hill,  were  filled  with  spectators,  chiefly 
ladies.     In  marching  into  the  castle,  Lieutenant-colonel  Robert  Dick, 
iprho  had  succeeded  Lieutenant-colonel  Macara  in  the  command,  was 
accompanied  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  by  Major-general  Hope,  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  and  Colonel  (afterwards  major-general)  David 
Stewart  of  Garth.     In  consequence  of  the  density  of  the  crowd,  the 
march  towards  the  castle  was  so  much  impeded,  that  the  soldiers  took 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  walk  from  the  palace  of  Holyrood  to  the  castle 
gate,  where  they  experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  to  disengage  them- 
selves from  the  crowd.     All  the  city  bells  were  rung  on  the  occasion,  and 
during  their  march  through  the  city  the  spectators  rent  the  air  with 
their  acclamations.    Nor  did  this  manifestation  of  public  feeling  towards 
this  meritorious  body  of  men  stop  here.     A  public  dinner  was  given 
to  them  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  George-street,  which  was  superin- 
tended by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  eminent  citizens ;  and  each  sol- 
dier was  presented  with  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  theatre  for  one 
night. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  give  a  summary  of  the  number  of  men 
that  entered  the  regiment,  from  its  formation  down  to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  number  of  those  who  were  killed,  wounded,  died  of 
sickness,  or  were  discharged  during  that  period. 

The  grand  total  of  men  embodied  in  the  Black  Watch  and  42d  or 
Royal  Highland  regiment,  from  its  origin  at  Tay  Bridge  in  April  1740, 
to  24th  June,  1815,  exclusive  of  the  second  battalion  of  1780*  and 
that  of  1803,t  was 8792 

Of  these  there  were  killed,  during  that  period,  exclusive  of 
thirty-five  officers,         -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -816 

Wounded  during  the  same  period,  exclusive  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  officers,         -        -        -        -        -        -        -2413 

Died  by  sickness,  wounds,  and  various  casualties,  including 
those  who  were  discharged  and  those  who  volunteered  into  other 
regiments,  when  tlie  42d  left  America  in  1767,  up  to  25th  June, 
1793, 2275 

*  There  was  no  exchange  of  men  and  officers  between  this  and  the  first  battalion. 

t  The  number  of  men  who  died  in  this  battalion  from  December,  1803,  to  24th  Octo- 
ber,  1814,  was  322.  The  number  discharged  and  transferred  to  the  first  battalion  arwl 
to  other  regiments,  from  1803  till  the  reduction  in  1814,  was  0C6  men. 
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Died  by  sickness,  wouods,  and  various  casualties,  from  25th 
June,  1793,  to  24tb  June,  I815»  .....  1135* 

Discharged  during  same  period,  .....  1465 

Unaccounted  for  during  same  period,  having  been  left  sick  in 
an  enemy's  country,  prisoners,  &c.  -        -        -        -        -    138 

8262 

Number  remaining  in  the  first  battalion  on  24th  June,  1815,  530 

When  it  is  considered  that  out  of  seventy-five  years'  service,  forty- 
five  were  spent  in  active  warfiire,  the  trifling  loss  of  the  regiment  by  the 
enemy  will  appear  extraordinary;  and  the  smallness  of  that  loss  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  determined  bravery  and  firmness  of  the  men,  it 
being  now  the  opinion  of  military  men  that  troops,  who  act  vigorously^ 
suffer  less  than  those  who  are  slow  and  cautious  in  their  operations. 

*  The  deaths  by  sickness  in  the  second  battalion  are  not  included.     This  battalion  sus- 
tained very  little  loss  in  war. 


LOUDON'S  HIGHLANDERS.— 1745. 


Next  in  order  of  date,  this  regiment  falls  to  be  noticed. 

The  bravery  displayed  by  Lord  John  Murray's  Highlanders  at  Fon- 
tenoy  opened  the  eyes  of  government  to  the  importance  of  securing 
the  military  services  of  the  clans.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  repair, 
in  part,  the  loss  sustained  in  that  well-fought  action,  by  raising  a  second 
regiment  in  the  Highlands,  and  authority  to  that  effect  was  granted  to 
the  Earl  of  Loudon.  By  the  influence  of  the  noblemen,  chiefs,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  whose  sons  and  connexions  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed officers,  a  body  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  raised,  of 
whom  seven  hundred  and  fifty  assembled  at  Inverness,  and  the  remainder 
at  Perth.  The  whole  were  formed  into  a  battalion  of  twelve  companies, 
under  the  following  officers,  their  commissions  being  dated  the  eighth  of 
June,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five. 

Colonel. — John  Campbell,  earl  of  Loudon,  who  died  in  1782,  a  general  in 
the  army. 

Lieutenant'Colonel — John  Campbell,  (late  duke  of  Argyle,)  who  died  a  field- 
marshal  in  1806. 

Captains, 

John  Murray,  (late  dwke  of  Athole,)  son  of  Lord  George  Murray. 

Alexander  Livingston  Campbell,  son  of  Ardkinglass. 

3ohn  Macleod,  younger  of  Macleod. 

Henry  Munro,  son  of  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Munro  of  Fowlis. 

Lord  Charles  Gordon,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Gordon. 

John  Stewart,  son  of  the  earl  of  Moray. 

Alexander  Mackay,  son  of  Lord  Reay. 

Swen  Macpherson  of  Clunie. 

John  Sutherland  of  FcfHe. 

Colin  Campbell  of  Baltimore,  killed  at  Culloden. 

Archibald  Macnab,  who  died  a  lieutenant-general  in  1791,  son  of  the  laird  of 

Macnab. 

Lieutenants, 
Colin  Campbell  of  Kilberrie.  "     Duncan  Robertson  of  Drumachuine, 

Alexander  Maclean.  afterwards  of  Strowan. 

John  Campbell  of  Strachur,  who  died      Patrick  Campbell,  son  of  Aclmllader. 

in  1806,  a  general  in  the  army,  and      Donald  Macdouald. 

colonel  of  the  57th  regiment.  James  Macpherson  of  Killihuntly 
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John  Robertson,  or  Reid  of  Straloch,  John  Campbell  of  Ardsliginisb. 

who  died  iu    1806,  at  the  age  of  Alexander  Campbell,  brother  to   Bar- 

eiglUy-five,  a  general  in  the  army,  caldine. 

and  colonel  of  the  88th  or  Con-  Donald  Blacdonell  of  Locbg^ny. 

naught  Rangers.*  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenure. 
Patrick  Grant,  younger  of  Rothie- 

murchus. 

Ensigns. 

James  Steward  of  UrmnL  Donald  Macneil. 

John 'Martin  of  Inch.  Alexander  Maclagan,  son  of  tlie  min- 

George  Munro  of  Novar.  ister  of  Little  Dunkeld. 

Malcolm  Ross,  younger  of  Pitcalnie.        Robert   Bisset    of  Glenelbert,    after- 

Hugh  Mackay.  wards  commissary-general  of  Great 

James  Fraser.  Britain. 

David  Spalding  of  Ashintully.  Jolin  Graut,  younger  of  Dalrachnie. 

Archibald  Campbell. 

Before  the  regiment  was  disciplined,  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  so 
rapid  were  the  movements  of  the  rebels,  that  the  communication  between 
the  two  divisions,  at  Perth  and  Inverness,  was  cut  off.  They  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  act  separately.  The  formation  of  the  regiment  at  the 
time  was  considered  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  many  of  the  men  would 
certainly  have  joined  in  the  insurrection ;  and  indeed  several  of  the  offi« 
cers  and  men  went  over  to  the  rebels.  Four  companies  were  employed 
in  the  central  and  southern  Highlands,  whilst  the  rest  were  occupied  in 
the  northern  Highlands,  under  Lord  Loudon.  Three  companies  under 
the  Hon.  Captains  Stewart  and  Mackay,  and  Captain  Munro  of  Fowlis, 
were,  with  all  their  officers,  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Giadsmuir. 
Three  other  companies  were  also  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  where  Cap- 
tain Campbell  and  six  men  were  killed,  and  two  soldiers  wounded. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  the  regi- 
ment embarked  at  Burntisland  for  Flanders,  but  it  did  not  join  the  duke 
of  Cumberland's  army  till  after  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  on  the  second  o? 
July.     Though  disappointed  of  the  opportunity  which  this  battle  would 

• 

•  General  Reid  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Robertson  of  Straloch,  ^hose  forefathers, 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  were  always  called  Barons  Rua,  Roy,  or  Red,  from  thefint 
of  the  family  having  red  hair.  The  signature  of  the  representative  of  the  family,  however, 
was  always  Robertson,  all  the  younger  children  bearing  that  name.  The  general,  though 
the  heir  of  the  family,  however,  did  not  observe  this  rule,  but  kept  the  name  and  signature, 
lof  Red,  which  he  changed  in  the  signature  to  Reid.  He  had  a  good  taste  for  music^ 
and  was  one  of  the  best  flute-players  of  the  age.  When  mivjor  of  the  48d,  he  set  the 
words  of  «  The  Garb  of  Old  Gaul,"  written  by  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Enskine, 
to  music,— a  composition  which  has  ever  Since  been  the  regimental  march.  He  left 
£52,000  in  the  3  per  cents.,  subject  to  the  life-rent  of  his  daughter,  for  the  purpose  o( 
establishing  a  professorship  of  music  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated,->the  salary  not  to  be  less  than  £300  per  annum.  By  his  will,  he  appointed  an 
annual  concert  to  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  professor  of  music,  on  the  anniversary  of  Ms 
birth-day,  thirteenth  January,  to  commence  with  several  pieces  of  his  own  composition, 
among  the  first  of  whieh  is  that  of  the  *^  The  Garb  of  Old  Gaul." 
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have  given  them  of  dbtioguishing  themselves,  another  soon  offered  for 
the  display  of  their  gallantry.    Marshal  Saxe  having  determined  to  attack 
the  strong  fortress  of  Bei^en*op-Zoom,  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  under  General  Count  Lowendahl,  all  the  disposable  forces  in 
Brabant,  including  Loudon's  Highlanders,  were  sent  to  defend  the  lines, 
which  were  strongly  fortified.    To  relieve  the  garrison,  consisting  of  six 
battalions,  and  to  preserve  a  communication  with  the  country,  eighteen 
battalions  occupied  the  lines.     The  fortress,  which  was  considered  im* 
pregnable,  was  defended  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.   The 
siege  was  carried  on  unremittingly  from  the  fifteenth  of  July  till  the  seven- 
teenth of  September,  during  which-  interval  many  sorties  were  made.     In 
the  Hs^ue  Gazette,  an  account  is  given  of  one  of  these,  which  took  place 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  in  which  it  is  stated  *'  that  the  Highlanders, 
who  were  posted  in  Fort  Rouro,  which  covers  the  lines  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  made  a  sally,  sword  in  hand,  in  which  they  were  so  successful  as 
to  destroy  the  enemy's  grand  battery,  and  to  kill  so  many  of  their  men, 
that  Count  Lowendahl  beat  a  parley,  in  order  to  bury  the  dead*     To 
this  it  was  answered,  that  had  he  attacked  the  place  agreeably  to  the 
rules  of  war,  his  demand  would  certainly  have  been  granted ;  but  as  he 
had  begun  the  siege,  like  an  incendiary,  by  setting  fire  to  the  city  with 
red-hot  balls,  a  resolution  had  been  taken  neither  to  ask  or  grant  any 
suspension  of  arms.*' 

Having  made  breaches  in  a  ravelin  and  two  bastions,  the  besiegers 
made  an  unexpected  assault  on  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, and  throwing  themselves  into  the  fosse,  mounted  the  breaches, 
forced  open  a  sally  port,  and,  entering  the  place,  ranged  themselves 
along  the  ramparts,  almost  before  the  garrison  had  assembled.  Cron- 
strun,  the  old  governor,  and  many  of  his  officers,  were  asleep,  and  so 
sadden  and  unexpected  was  the  attack,  that  several  of  them  flew  to 
ranks  in  their  shirts.  Though  the  possession  of  the  ramparts  sealed  the 
iate  of  the  town,  the  Scottish  troops  were  not  disposed  to  surrender  it 
without  a  struggle.  The  French  were  opposed  by  two  regiments  of  the 
Scotch  brigade,  in  the  pay  of  the  States-general,  who,  by  their  firmness, 
checked  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  enabled  the  governor  and  gar- 
nson  to  recover  from  their  surprise.  The  Scotch  assembled  in  the 
market-place,  and  attacked  the  French  with  such  vigour  that  they  drove 
them  from  street  to  street,  till,  fresh  reinforcements  pouring  in,  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  in  their  turn, — disputing  every  inch  as  they  re« 
tired,  and  fighting  till  two-thirds  of  their  number  fell  on  the  spot,  killed 
or  severely  wounded, — when  the  remains  brought  off  the  old  governor, 
and  joined  the  troops  in  the  lines. 

The  troops  in  the  lines,  most  unaccountably,  retreated  immediately, 
and  the  enemy  thus  became  masters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt.  "  Two  battalions,"  says  an  account  of  the  assault  published 
in  the  Hague  Gazette,  "  of  the  Scotch  brigade  have,  as  usual,  done 
honour  to  their  country, — which  is  all  we  have  to  comfort  us  for  the 
IV,  2h 
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lois  of  toeh  bnre  men,  who,  from  1450,  are  now  reduced  to  330  men, 
«-«nd  those  hare  valiantly  brought  their  cotonrs  with  them^  whieh  the 
greoadiers  twioe  recovered  from  the  midst  of  the  Freoefa  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  The  Swiss  have  also  suffiired,  while  others  took «  more 
ipe$dy  way  to  t»oap$  danger*"  In  a  history  of  this  memorable  ai^e  the 
brave  conduct  of  tlie  Scotch  is  also  thns  noticed :  "  It  appears  that  moie 
than  300  of  the  Scotch  brigade  fmight  their  way  through  the  enemy, 
and  that  they  have  had  19  officers  killed  and  18  wounded.  Lientenaats 
Francis  and  Allan  Maclean  of  the  brigade  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
carried  before  General  Lowendabl,  ^o  thus  addressed  them :  '  Gentle- 
men, consider  yonrselves  on  parole.  If  all  had  conducted  themselves 
as  you  and  your  brave  corps  have  done^  I  shonld  not  now  be  master  of 
Bergen«op-Zoom.'  "  * 

The  loss  of  a  fortress  hitherto  deemed  impregnable  was  de^y  felt 
by  the  allies.  The  eyes  of  aU  Ear<^  had  been  fixed  apon  this  impor^ 
tant  siege,  atid  when  the  place  fell  strong  snspicimis  were  entertained 
of  treachery  in  the  garrison.  Every  thing  had  been  done  by  the  peq)Ie 
of  the  United  Provinces  to  enable  the  soldiers  to  hoM  out :  they  were 
allowed  additional  provisions  of  the  best  quality,  and  cordials  were  fur- 
nished for  the  sick  and  dying.  Large  sams  of  money  were  c(dleoted 
to  be  presented  to  the  soldiers,  if  they  made  a  toive  defence;  «Mi 
£17,000  were  collected  in  one  day  in  Amsterdam,  to  be  applied  in  the 
tame  way,  if  the  soldiers  compelled  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege.  Every 
soldier  who  carried  away  a  gabiott  from  the  enemy  was  paid  a  crown, 
and  such  was  the  activity  of  the  Scotch,  that  some  of  them  gained  ten 
crowns  a-day  in  this  kind  of  service.  Those  who  ventured  to  take  llie 
bnrning  fuse  out  of  the  bombs  of  the  enemy,  {and  there  were  sevend 
who  did  so)  received  ten  or  twelve  dvcats.  In  t^is  remarkable  siege 
the  French  sustained  an  oiormoos  loss,  exceeding  twenty*two  thoasand 
men;  that  of  the  garrison  did  not  exceed  four  thousand.f 

•  Lieutenant  AUaa  Maclean  was  son  of  Maclean  of  Torlofak.  HaleftiheDulcIiaiid 
entered  the  British  service.  He  was  a  captain  in  Montgomery's  Highlanders  in  1757; 
raised  the  114th  Highland  regiment  in  1750 ;  and,  In  1775,  raised  a  hattalicm  of  the  8IUi, 
a  H^hhind  Enigraiit  regiluei^  and,  \f  his  unwearied  ceai  and  abilfties,  was  the  ]>rin 
ril»l  cause  of  the  deleat  of  the  Amsilcans  at  the  attack  oa  Quebec  in  1775-6.  Lieat»- 
II ant  Francis  Maclean  also  entered  the  British  aenrioe,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  M^jor- 
general.  In  the  year  1777  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  8@d  regiment,  and,  in  1779f 
commanded  m.  expedition  against  Penobsctft  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  wlUch  he  ww  «omptotoly 
8aocewfid.''*-iSteimif4'«  Sietcheg. 

f  Tlie  following  anecdote  of  faithful  attachment  is  told  by  Mrs  Grant,  ia  her  <  Super- 
stitions  of  the  Highlanders.'  Captain  Eraser  of  Culduthel,  an  officer  of  the  Blade 
Watch,  was  a  volunteer  at  this  celebrated  siege,  as  was  likewise  his  coknel,  Loid  JoJm 
Murray.  Captain  Fraser  was  accompanied  by  hfs  servant,  who  was  also  hil  foiter- 
brother.  A  party  from  the  lines  was  ordered  to  attack  and  destroy  a  battery  raissd  bjr 
)he  enemy.  Captain  Fraser  iacoompanied  this  party,  directing  his  servant  to  remain  in 
the  garrison.  '*  The  flight  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  pairty  had  siicli  diffieidty  In  proceed- 
ing that  ilney  were  forced  to  halt  for  a  short  time.  As  they  moiwd  forward  CajiUiB 
Fraser  felt  his  path  impeded,  and  putting  down  bis  hand  to  discover  the  cause,  he  caught 
hold  of  a  plaid,  and  seized  the  owner,  who  seemed  to  grovel  on  the  ground.  He  hM 
the  caiilff  %rtth  one  hand,  and  drew  his  dirit  with  the  other,  wben  he  heamdlhe  inip!w»Bg 
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After  the  loss  of  Bei^en-op-Zoom,  Loudoo's  Higfalsiideri  joiped  the 
duke  of  Cumberland *•  army,  and  at  the  peace  of  teventeeii  hondred  and 
Ibrty-eight  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  reduced  at  Perth  ia  Jone  of 
Ibe  same  year. 


MONTGOMERY'S    HIGHLANDERS. 


OR 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH  REGIMENT.— 1757. 

Alluding  to  the  formation  of  several  Highland  regiments  during 
this  and  the  following  years,  Lord  Chatham  thus  expresses  himself  in  his 
celebrated  speech  on  the  differences  with  America  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty-9ix :  <*  I  sought  for  merit  wherever  it  was  to  be  found ;  it  is 
my  boast  that  I  was  the  first  minbter  who  looked  for  it  and  found  it  in 
the  mountains  of  the  North.     I  called  it  forth,  and  drew  into  your  ser- 
vice a  hardy  and  intrepid  race  of  men,  who,  when  left  by  your  jealousy, 
became  a  prey  to  the  artifice  of  your  enemies,  and  had  gone  nigh  to 
have  overturned  the  state  in  the  war  before  the  last.    These  men,  in 
the  last  war,  were  brought  to  combat  on  your  side ;  they  served  with 
fidelity,  and  they  fought  with  valour,  and  conquered  for  you  in  every 
part  of  the  world."     The  only  way  by  which  the  Highlanders  could  be 
gained  over  was  by  adopting  a  liberal  course  of  policy,  the  leading 
features  of  which  should  embrace  the  employment  of  the  chiefe,  or 
their  connexions,  in  the  military  service  of  the  government*     It  was 
reserved  to  the  sagacity  of  Chatham  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Highlanders  to  its  source,  and,  by  suggesting  a  remedy,  to 
give  to  their  military  virtue  a  safe  direction. 

Acting  upon  the  liberal  plan  he  had  devised,  Lord  Chatham,  (then 
Mr  Pitt,)  in  the  yeigr  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  recommended 
to  his  Majesty  George  IL  to  employ  the  Highlanders  in  his  service,  as 

▼oioe  of  his  foster-brother. "  *  What  the  deyjl  brought  you  here  ?'  '  Joit  love  of  you  and 
caT«  of  your  person.*  *  Why  so,  when  your  love  can  do  me  no  good ;  and  why  encumber 
yourself  with  a  plaid?'  <  Alas!  how  could  I  ever  see  my  mother  had  you  been  killed  or 
wounded,  and  I  not  been  there  to  carry  you  to  the  surgeon,  or  to  Christian  burial  ?  and 
Ww  could  1  do  either  without  any  plaid  to  wrap  you  in?'  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found 
that  the  poor  man  had  crawled  out  on  his  knees  and  hands  between  the  sentinels,  then 
followed  the  party  to  some  distance,  till  he  thought  they  were  approaching  the  place  of 
>»anlt,  and  then  again  crept  in  the  same  manner  on  the  ground,  beside  his  master,  that 
lie  might  be  near  him  unobserved." 

Captain  Fraser  was  unfortunately  killed  a  few  days  thereafter,  by  a  random  shot,  while 
looking  over  the  ramparts. 
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the  best  meaDS  of  attaching  them  to  his  person.  The  king  approved  of 
the  plan  of  the  minister,  and  letters  of  service  were  immediately  issued 
for  raising  several  Highland  regiments.  This  call  to  arms  was  responded 
to  by  the  clans,  and  **  battalions  on  battalions,"  to  borrow  the  words  of 
an  anonymous  author,  **  were  raised  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  High- 
lands, among  those  who  a  few  years  before  were  devoted  to,  and  too 
long  had  followed  the  fate  of  the  race  of  Stuart.  Frasers,  Macdonalds, 
Camerons,  Macleans,  Macphersons,  and  others  of  disaffected  names  and 
dans,  were  enrolled;  their  chiefs  or  connexions  obtained  commissions; 
the  lower  class,  always  ready  to  follow,  with  eagerness  endeavoured  who 
should  be  first  listed." 

This  regiment  was  called  Montgomery's  Highlanders,  from  the  name 
of  its  colonel,  the  Hon.  Archibald  Montgomerie,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Eglintoun,  to  whom,  when  major,  letters  of  service  were  issued  for  re- 
cruiting it.  Being  popular  among  the  Highlanders,  Major  Montgome- 
rie soon  raised  the  requisite  body  of  men,  who  were  formed  into  a 
regiment  of  thirteen  companies  of  one  hundred  and  five  rank  and  file 
each ;  making  in  all  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  effective  men,  including 
sixty-five  sergeants,  and  thirty  pipers  and  drummers. 

The  colonel's  commission  was  dated  the  fourth  of  January,  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven.  The  commissions  of  the  other  officers  were 
dated  each  a  day  later  than  his  senior  in  the  same  rank. 

Lieutenant-coUmel  commandiog. 
Tlie  Hon.  Archibald  Montgomerie,  afterwards  earl  of  Eglintoun,  died  a  geneFal 
in  the  army,  and  colonel  of  the  Scots  Greys,  in  1796. 

Majors. 

James  Grant  of  Ballindalloch,  died  a  general  in  the  army  in  1806. 
Alexander  Campbell. 

Captains, 
John  Sinclair. 
Hugh  Mackenzie. 
John  Gordon. 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  killed  at  St  John's,  1761. 
William  Macdonald,  killed  at  Fort  du  Quesne,  1759. 
George  Munro,  do.  do. 

Robert  Mackenzie. 

Allan  Maclean,  from  the  Dutch  brigade,  colonel  of  the  84th  Highland  Emi- 
grants ;  died  a  Major-general,  1784. 
James  Robiertson. 
Allan  Cameron. 
Captain-lieutenant,  Alexander  Mackintosh. 

Lieutenants. 

Charles  Farquharson.  Donald  Macdonald. 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  killed  at  Fort  William  Mackenzie,  killed  at  Fort  du 

du  Quesne,  1759.  Qu^ne. 

Nichol  Sutherland,  died  Lieutenant-  Robert  Mackenzie,  do. 

colonel  of  the  47th  regiment,  1780.  Henry  Munro. 
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.Archibald  Robertson.  Alexander  Macdonald,  killed  at  Port 

Duncan  Bayne.  du  Qu^ne. 

James  Duff.  Donald  Campbell. 

Colin    Canipbell,  killed  at  Fort  du  Hugh  Montgoikierie,  late  earl  of  Eglin- 

Qudsne»  1759.  toun. 

James  Grant.  James  Blaclean,  killed  in  the   West 

Alexander  Macdonald.  Indies,  1761. 

Joseph  Grant.  Alexander  Campbell. 

Robert  Grant.  John  Campbell  of  Melford. 

Cosmo  Martin.  James  Macpherson. 

John  Macnab.  Archibald  Macvicar,  killed  at  the  Ha- 

Hugh  Gordon,  killed  in  Martinique,  vannah,  1762. 

1762. 

Ensigns. 

Alexander  Grant.  William  Maclean 

William  Haggart.  James  Grant 

Lewis  Houston*  John  Macdonald. 

Ronald  Mackinnou.  Archibald  Crawford. 

Qeorge  Munro.  James  Bain. 

Alexai^der  Mackenzie.  Allan  Stewart. 
John  MaclachlaBe. 

Chaplain. — Henry  Munro.  Quarter-master. — Alex.  Montgomene. 

Adfutant. — Donald  Stewart  Surgeon. — Allan  Stewart 

The  regiment  embarked  at  Greenock  for  Halifax,  and  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  was  at- 
tached to  the  corps  under  Brigadier-general  Forbes,  in  the  expedition 
against  Fort  du  Qudsne,  one  of  the  three  great  enterprises  undertaken 
that  year  against  the  French  possessions  in  North  America.  Although 
the  point  of  attack  was  not  so  formidable,  nor  the  number  of  the  enemy 
so  great,  as  in  the  cases  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  yet  the  great 
extent  of  country  which  the  troops  had  to  traverse,  covered  with  woods, 
morasses,  and  mouxitains,  made  the  expedition  as  difficult  as  the  other 
two.  The  army  of  General  Forbes  was  six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  men  strong 

The  brigadier  reached  Raystown,  about  ninety  miles  from  the  Fort, 
in  September.  Having  sent  Colonel  Bouquet  forward  to  Loyal  Hen- 
ning,  forty  miles  nearer,  with  two  thousand  men,  this  officer  rashly 
despatched  Major  Grant  of  Montgomery's  with  four  hundred  Highland- 
ers, and  five  hundred  Provincials,  to  reconnoitre.  When  near  the  gar- 
rison Major  Grant  imprudently  advanced  with  pipes  playing  and  drums 
beating,  as  if  entering  a  friendly  town.  The  enemy  instantly  marched 
out,  and  a  warm  contest  took  place.  Major  Grant  ordered  his  men  to 
throw  off  their  coats  and  advance  sword  in  hand.  The  enemy  fled  on  the 
first  charge  and  ispread  themselves  among  the  woods ;  but  being  after- 
wards joined  by  a  body  of  Indians,  they  rallied  and  surrounded  the 
detachment  on  all  sides.  Protected  by  a  thick  foliage,  they  opened  a 
destructive  fire  upon  the  British.     Major  Grant  then  endeavoured  to 
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force  his  way  into  the  woody  but  was  taken  id  the  attempt :  on  se&nff 
which  his  troops  dispersed.  Only  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Higb> 
landers  returned  to  Loyal  Henning. 

In  this  unfortunate  affair  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  soldiers  of  the 
regiment  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  names  of  the  officers  killed 
on  this  occasion  have  been  already  mentioned;  the  foOowzng  were 
wounded :  viz.  Captain  Hagh  Mackenzie,  Lieutenants  Alexander  Mae- 
donald,  junior,  Archibald  Robertson,  Henry  Monro,  and  Ensigns  John 
Macdonald  and  Alexander  Grant.  The  enemy  did  not  venture  to  op- 
pose the  main  body,  but  retired  from  Fort  du  Qu^sne  on  its  approach, 
leaving  their  ammunition,  stores,  and  provisions  untouched.  General 
Forbes  took  possession  of  the  Fort  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November, 
who,  in  honour  of  Mr  Pitt,  gave  it  the  name  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  regiment  passed  the  winter  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  in  May  following  they  joined  part  of  the  army  under 
General  Amherst  in  hb  proceedings  at  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and 
the  Lakes, — a  detail  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  42d  regiment. 

In  consequence  of  the  renewed  cruelties  committed  by  the  Cherokees, 
in  the  spring  of  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty,  the  commander-in-ehief 
detached  Colonel  Montgomery  with  seven  hundred  Highlanders  of  his 
own  regiment,  four  hundred  of  the  Royals,  and  a  body  of  provincials,  to 
chastise  these  savages.  The  colonel  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Indian  town  Little  Keowee,  in  the  middle  of  June,  having,  on  his  route, 
detached  the  light  companies  of  the  Royals  and  Highlanders  to  destroy 
the  place.  This  service  was  performed  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men 
kilted,  and  two  officers  of  the  Royals  wounded.  Finding,  on  reaching 
Estatoe,  that  the  enemy  had  fled,  Colonel  Montgomery  retired  to  Fort 
Prince  George.  The  Cherokees  still  proving  refractory  he  paid  a  se- 
cond visit  to  the  middle  settlement,  where  he  met  with  some  resistance. 
He  had  two  officers  and  twenty  men  killed,  and  twenty-six  officers  aod 
sixty-eight  men  wounded.*     Of  these,  the  Highlanders  had  one  ser- 

*  '<  Several  soldiers  of  this  and  other  regiments  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  hting 
taken  in  an  ambush.  Allan  Macpherson,  one  of  these  soldiers^  witnessing  the  nisenbia 
fate  of  several  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  who  had  been  tortured  to  death  by  the  Indians, 
and  seeing  them  preparing  to^  commence  some  operations  upon  himself,  made  signs  that 
he  had  something  to  communicate.  An  interpreter  was  brought.  Macphenson  told 
them,  that,  provided  his  life  was  spared  for  a  few  minates,  he  woiild  oommiuaicBte  the 
secret  of  an  extraordinary  medicine,  which,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  would  cause  it  to  resiit 
the  strongest  blow  of  a  tomahawk,  or  sword ;  and  that,  if  they  would  allow  him  to  go  to 
the  woods  with  a  guard,  to  collect  the  proper  plants  for  this  medicine,  he  would  prepart 
it,  and  allow  the  experiment  to  be  tried  on  his  own  neok  by  the  strongest  and  moat  expert 
warrior  amongst  them.  This  story  easily  gained  upon  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  In- 
dians, and  the  request  of  the  Highlander  was  instantly  complied  with.  Being  sent  into  the 
woods,  he  soon  returned  with  such  plants  as  he  chose  to  pick  up.  Having  boiled  the  hetba, 
he  rubbed  his  neck  with  their  juice,  and  laying  his  head  upon  a  log  of  wood,  disind  tlM 
strongest  man  amongst  them  to  strike  at  his  neck  with  his  tomahawk,  when  he  would  fiad 
he  could  not  make  the  smallest  impression.  An  Indian  levelling  a  blow  with  all  hii 
mi  gilt  cut  with  such  force,  that  the  head  flew  off  at  the  distance  of  several  yards.    Th* 
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geant  md  six  privatea  killed,  and  Captain  Sotharlandy  LieuteDanta 
Macmaater  and  Mackionon,  and  Aasbtani-aiirgeon  Monro,  and  one 
tergemnt,  €»tte  piper,  and  twenty-four  rank  and  file  wounded*  The  de* 
taehnwBt  took  Fort  LoudoDi— -a  small  fort  on  the  confinet  of  Viiginia* 
<— which  "w&s  defended  by  two  hundred  men. 

The  next  service  in  which  M on^omery's  Higklanden  were  employed 
was  ia  an    expedition  against  Dominique,  consistiog  of  a  small  land 
feroe,  vfaicfa   included  six  companies  of  Montgomery's  Hig2iJanden» 
aad  four  skips  of  war,  under  Colonel  Lord  RoUo  and  Commodore  Sir 
James  Dougke*    The  transports  from  New  York  were  scattered  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  when  a  small  transport,  with  a  company  of  the  Highland- 
ers on  ImkumI,  being  attadted  by  a  French  privaleer,  was  beat  off  by  the 
Highlanders,  with  the  loss  of  Lieutenant  Maclean  and  six  men  killed, 
and  Captain  ftobertson  and  eleven  men  wounded*     The  expedition  ar- 
livBd  off  I>(nninique  on  the  sixth  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one.     The  troops  inmediately  kiided,  and  marched  with  little  opposition 
to  the  town  of  Roaeam    Lord  RoUo  without  delay  attacked  the  en« 
trenchaaents,  and,  though  the  enemy  kept  up  a  galling  fire,  they  were 
driven^  in  suoeession,  firem  all  their  works,  by  the  grenadiers,  light  in- 
fantry, and  Highlanders.     This  service  was  executed  with  such  vigour 
and  rapidity  that  few  of  the  British  suffered.     The  governor  and  his 
staff  being  made  prisoners,  surrendered  the  island  without  further  oppo- 
sition. 

In  the  following  year  Montgomery's  Highlanders  joined  the  expedi- 
tions against  Martinique  and  the  Havannah,  of  which  some  account 
wiW  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  the  service  of  the  42d  regiment     In 
the  enterprise  against  Martinique,  Lieutenant  Hugh  Gordon  and  four 
rank  and  file  were  killed,  and  Captain  Alexander  Mackenzie,  one  ser- 
geant, and  twenty-six  rank  and  file,  were  wounded.     Montgomery's 
Highlanders  suffered  still  less  in  the  conquest  of  the  Havannah,  Lieu- 
tenant Macvicar  and  two  privates  only  having  been  killed,  and  six 
privates  wounded.     Lieutenants  Grant  and  Macnab  and  six  privates 
died  of  the  fever.     After  this  last  enterprise  Montgomery's  Highlanders 
returned  to  New  York,  where  they  landed  in  the  end  of  October. 

Before  the  return  of  the  six  companies  to  New  York,  the  two  com- 
paines  that  had  beedD  sent  against  the  Indians  in  the  autumn  of  seven* 
Wen  -hundred  and  sixty-one,  had  embarked  with  a  small  force,  under 
Colonel  Amherst,  destioed  to  retake  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  which 
^as  occupied  by  a  French  ibroe.  The  British  force,  which  consisted  of  the 
flaak  compafiies  of  the  Royals,  a  detachment  of  the  45th,  two  companies 
of  Fraser's  and  Montgomery 'js  Highlanders^  and  a  small  party  of  Frovin- 
oials,  hmded  oa  the  Xwe^/Stk  of  September  sev^  miles  to  the  northward 

iAdiaiis  were  fiseed  in  Amuesnentat  their  own  credulity,  and  the  address  with  which  th* 
prisoner  had  escaped  the  lingering  death  prepared  for  him;  but,  instead  of  being  enraged 
at  ^8  escape  of  their  victim,  they  were  so  pleased  with  his  ingenuity,  that  they  refrained 
from  inflicting  farther  cruelties  on  the  remaining  priBonera."— jStetMii4'«  Sheiehet* 
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of  St  John's.  A  mortar  battery  having  been  completed  on  the  seyen* 
teenth  and  ready  to  open  on  the  garrison,  the  French  commander  saiw 
rendered  by  capituUtion  to  an  inferior  force.  Of  Montgomery's  High* 
landers,  Captain  Mackenzie  and  four  privates  were  killed,  and  two 
privates  wounded. 

After  this  service  the  two  companies  joined  the  regiment  at  New 
York,  where  they  passed  the  ensuing  winter.  In  the  sunmier  of  seven* 
teen  hundred  and  sixty-three  a  detachment  accompanied  the  expeditioD 
sent  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt  under  Colonel  Bouquet,  the  details  of 
which  have  been  already  given  in  the  account  of  the  42d  regiment  In 
this  enterprise  one  drummer  and  five  privates  of  Montgomery's  High- 
landers were  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Donald  Campbell,  and  Volunteer 
John  Peebles,  three  sergeants,  and  seven  privates,  were  wounded. 

After  the  termination  of  hostilities  an  offer  was  made  to  the  officers  and 
men  either  to  settle  in  America  or  return  to  their  own  country.  Those 
who  remained  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  proportion  to  their  rank. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  a  number  of  these,  as  well  a$ 
officers  and  men  of  the  78th  regiment,  joined  the  royal  standard  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  formed  a  corps  along  with  the 
Jlighland  Emigrants  in  the  84th  regiment. 


FRASER'S  HIGHLANDERS, 


OR 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH  AND  SEVENTY-FIRST  REGIMENTS. 


I. — 78th  Megiment,  raised  in  1757. 

Following  up  the  liberal  policy  which  Lord  Chatham  (then  Mr 
Pitt)  had  resolved  to  pursue  in  relation  to  the  Highlanders,  he  prevailed 
upon  his  Majesty  George  II.  to  appoint  the  Hon.  Simon  Fraser,  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Lord  Lovat,  and  who  had  himself,  when  a  youth,  been 
forced  into  the  rebellion  by  his  fiither,  Lieutenant-colonel  Commandant 
of  a  regiment  to  be  raised  among  his  own  kinsmen  and  clan.  Though 
not  possessed  of  an  inch  of  land,  yet,  such  was  the  influence  of  clanship, 
tliat  young  Lovat  in  a  few  weeks  raised  a  corps  of  eight  hundred  meD, 
to  which  were  added  upwards  of  six  hundred  more  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country  and  those  who  had  obtained  commissions.  The  battalion 
was,  in  point  of  the  number  of  companies  and  men,  precisely  the  same 
as  Montgomery's  Highlanders. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  whose  commissions  were  dated 
tbe  fifth  of  January,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-seven :«- 

LUuietuaU^ohnel  commandant. 
The  Hon.  Simon  Fraser,  died  a  Lieutenant-general  in  1782. 

Mafors, 
James  Clephane. 

John  Campbell  of  Dunoon,  afterwards  Lieutenant-colonel,  commandant  of  tlie 
Campbell  Highlanders  in  Germany. 

Curtains. 
John  Macpherson,  brother  of  Clunie. 
John  Campbell  of  Ballimore. 

Simon  Fraser  of  luverallochy,  killed  on  the  heights  of  AbrahaQi,  1759. 
Donald  Macdonald,  brother  to  Clanranald,  killed  at  Quebec  in  1760. 
John  Macdonell  of  Lochgany,  afterwards  colonel  of  the  76th,  or  Macdonald's 
regiment,  died  in  1789  colonel. 

Alexander  Cameron  of  Dungallon. 

Thomas  Ross  of  Culrossie,  killed  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  1759, 

Thomas  Fraser  of  Strui. 

Alexander  Fraser  of  Culduthel. 

^\r  Henry  Seton  of  Abercorn  and  Culbeg. 

James  Fraser  of  Belladrum. 

Captahi-lteutenani — Simon  Fraser,  died  Lieutenaut^eneral  m  1812. 

Lieutenanig, 
Alexander  Macleod. 
Hugh  Cameron* 

Ronald  Macdonell,  son  of  Keppoch. 
Charles  Macdonell  from  Olengary,  killed  at  St  John's. 
Roderick  Macneill  of  Barra,  killed  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  1759.    • 
William  Macdonell. 
Archibald  Campbell,  son  of  Glenlyon. 
John  Fraser  of  Balnain. 
Hector  Maicdonald,  brother  to  Boisdale,  killed  1759. 

Allan  Stewart,  son  of  Innernaheil. 

John  Fraser. 

Alexander  Macdonald,  son  of  Barisdjsle,  killed  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  1759^ 

Alexander  Fraser,  killed  at  Louisbourg. 

Alexander  Campbell  of  Aross. 

John  Douglass. 

John  Nairn. 

Arthur  Rose  of  the  family  of  Kilravock. 

Alexander  Fraser. 

John  Macdonell  of  Leeks,  died  in  Berwick,  1818 

Cosmo  Gordon,  killed  at  Quebec,  1760. 

l^avid  Baillie,  killed  at  Louisbourg. 

Charles  Stewart,  son  of  Colonel  John  Roy  Stewart. 

Ewen  Cameron,  of  the  family  of  Glennevis. 

Allan  Cameron. 

John  Cuthbert,  killed  at  Louisbourg. 

Simon  Fraser.  ' 

Archibald  Macallister,  of  the  family  of  Loup. 
IV.  2  I 
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JamcB  Mttrray,  killed  at  Louisbonrg. 

Alexander  Fraser. 

Donald  Cameron,  son  of  Fassafem,  died  lieutenant  on  half-pay,  1817. 

Ensigm, 

John  Chiabolm.  John  Fraser  of  Errogie. 

Simon  Fraser  James  Mackenzie. 

Malcolm  Fraser,  afterwards   captain  Donald  Macneil. 

84th  regiment  Henry  Munro. 

Hugh  Fraser,  afterwards  captain  84th,  Alexander  Gregorson,  Ardtoroish. 

or  Highland  Emigrants.  James  Henderson. 

Robert  Menzies.  John  Campbell. 

Chaplain, — Robert  Macpherson.  Quarter-master.^-John  Fraser. 

Afljutant — Hugh  Fraser.  Surgeon.^~John  Maclean. 

The  uniform  of  the  regiment  ''was  the  full  Highland  dress  with 
musket  and  broad-sword,  to  which  many  of  the  soldiers  added  the  dirk 
at  their  own  expense,  and  a  purse  of  badger  s  or  otter's  skin.  The  bon- 
net was  raised  or  cocked  on  one  side,  with  a  slight  bend  inclining  down 
to  the  right  ear,  over  which  were  suspended  two  or  more  black  feathers. 
Eagle  8  or  hawk's  feathers  were  usually  worn  by  the  gentlemen,  in  the 
Highlands,  while  the  bonnets  of  the  common  people  were  ornamented 
with  a  bunch  of  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  clan  or  district  The 
ostrich  feather  in  the  bonnets  of  the  soldiers  was  a  modern  addition  of 
that  period,  as  the  present  load  of  plumage  on  the  bonnet  is  a  sUll  more 
recent  introduction,  forming,  however,  in  hot  climates,  an  excellent  de- 
fence against  a  vertical  sun."* 

The^  regiment  embarked  in  company  with  Montgomery's  Highland- 
ers at  Greenock,  and  landed  at  Halifax  in  June,  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven.  They  were  intended  to  be  employed  in  an  expedition  against 
Louisbourg,  which,  however,  after  the  necessary  preparations,  was  aban- 
doned. About  this  time  it  was  proposed  to  change  the  uniform  of  the 
regiment,  as  the  Highland  garb  was  judged  unfit  for  the  severe  winters 
and  the  hot  summers  of  North  America;  but  the  officers  and  soldiers 
having  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  plan,  and  being  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Colonel  Fraser,  who  represented  to  the  commander-in-chief 
the  bad  consequences  that  might  follow  if  it  were  persisted  in,  the  j^an 
was  relinquished.  '*  Thanks  to  our  gracious  chief,"  said  a  veteran  of 
the  regiment,  **  we  were  allowed  to  wear  the  garb  of  our  fathers,  and,  in 
the  course  of  six  winters,  showed  the  doctors  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand our  constitution ;  for,  in  the  coldest  winters,  our  men  were  more 
healthy  than  those  regiments  who  wore  breeches  and  warm  clothing." 

Amongst  other  enterprises  projected  for  the  campaign  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  the  design  of  attacking  Louisbourg  was  re- 
newed. Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  a  formidable 
armament  sailed  from  Halifax,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Boi- 

•  Stewart 
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c&Dreo  aod   Major*geDeral   Ambent,   and    Brigadier-generab  Wolfe, 
Laurence,  MoncktOD,  and  Whitmore.     This  armament»  consisting  ot 
tvrenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and  a  number  of  bombs 
and  fire-ships,  with  thirteen  thousand  troops,  including  the  78Ui  High- 
landers,  anchored,  on  the  second  of  June,  in  Gabarus  Bay,  seven  miles 
from  Louisbourg.     In  consequence  of  a  heavy  surf  no  boat  could  ap< 
proach  the  shore,  and  it  was  not  till  the  eighth  of  June  that  a  landing 
could  be  effected.     The  garrison  of  Louisbourg  consisted  of  two  thou« 
sand  five  hundred  regulars,  six  hundred  militia,  and  four  hundred  Cana* 
dians  and  Indians.     For  more  than  seven  miles  along  the  beach  a  chain 
of  posts  had  been  established  by  the  enemy,  with  entrenchments  and 
batteries ;  and,  to  protect  the  harbour,  there  were  six  ships  of  the  line 
and  five  frigates  placed  at  its  mouth,  of  which  frigates  three  were  sunk. 
The  disposition  being  made  for  landing,  a  detachment  of  several  sloops, 
under  convoy,  passed  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  towards  Lorembec,  in 
order  to  draw  the  enemy's  attention  that  way,  whilst  the  landing  should 
really  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.     On  the  eighth  of  June,  the 
troops  being  assembled  in  the  boats  before  day-break  in  three  divisions, 
several  sloops  and  frigates,  that  were  stationed  along  shore  in  the  bay  of 
Gabarus,  began  to  scour  the  beach  with  their  shot     The  division  on 
tlie  left,  which  was  destined  for  the  real  attack,'  consisted  of  the  grena- 
diers and  light  infantry  of  the  army,  and  Erasers  Highlanders,  and  was 
commanded  by  Brigadier-general  Wolfe.     After  the  fire  from  the  sloops 
and  frigates  had  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  boats  con- 
taining this  division  were  rowed  towards  the  shore;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  other  two  divisions  on  the  right  and  in  the  centre,  commanded 
by  Brigadiers-general  Whitmore  and  Laurence,  made  a  show  of  land- 
ing, in  order  to  divide  and  distract  the  enemy.     The  landing-place  was 
occupied  by  two  thousand  men  entrenched  behind  a  battery  of  eight 
pieces  of  cannon  and  ten  swivels.     The  enemy  reserved  their  fire  till 
the  boats  were  near  the  beach,  when  they  opened  a  discharge  of  cannon 
and  musketry  which  did  considerable  execution.     A  considerable  surf 
aided  the  enemy's  fire,  and  numbers  of  the  men  were  drowned  by  the 
upsettmg  of  the  boats.     Captain  Baillie  and  Lieutenant  Cuthbert  of  the 
Highlanders,  Lieutenant  Nicholson  of  Amherst's,  and  thirty-eight  men 
were  killed ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  General  Wolfe 
pursued  his  point  with  admirable  courage  and  deliberation :  **  and  no- 
thing could  stop  our  troops,  when  headed  by  such  a  general.     Some  of 
the  light  infantry  and  Highlandefi's  got  first  ashore,  and  drove  all  before 
them.     The  rest  followed;  and,  being  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
their  heroic  commander,  soon  pursued  the  enemy  to  the  distance  of  two 
miles,  where  they  were  checked  by  a  cannonading  from  the  town.** 

The  town  of  Louisbourg  was  immediately  invested ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  landing  stores  and  implements  in  boisterous  weather,  and  the  nature 
of  the  groundf  which,  being  marshy,  was  unfit  for  the  conveyance  of 
heavy  cannon,  retarded  the  operations  of  the  siege.     The  governor  of 
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Louisbourg,  having  destroyed  the  grand  battery  which  was  detaclied 
from  the  body  of  the  pUice,  recalled  his  outposts,  and  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defence.     He  opened  a  fire  against  the  besiegers  and  their 
works  from  the  town,  the  island  battery,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbonr, 
but  without  much  effect     Meanwhile  General  Wolfe,  with  a  strong 
detachment,  marched  round  the  north-east  part  of  the  harbour  to  secure 
a  point  called  the  Light-house  Battery,  from  which  the  guns  could  play 
on  the  ships  and  on  the  batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbonr. 
This  service  was  performed  on  the  twelfth  by  General  Wolfe  with  great 
ability,  who,  "  with  his  Highlanders  and  flankers,**  took  possession  of 
this  and  all  the  other  posts  in  that  quarter  with  very  trifling  loss.    Os 
the  twenty-fifth  the  inland  battery  immediately  opposite  was  silenced 
from  this  post.     The  enemy,  however,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  from 
their  other  batteries  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour.     On  the  ninth  of 
July  they  made  a  sortie  on  Brigadier-general  Lawrence's  brigade,  but 
were  quickly  repulsed.     In  this  afiair  Captain,  the  earl  of  Dundonaid, 
was  killed.      On  the  sixteenth  General  Wolfe  pushed  forward  some 
grenadiers  and  Highlanders,  and  took  possession  of  the  bills  in  front  of 
the  Light  Horse  battery,  where  a  lodgement  was  made  under  a  £re 
from  the  town  and  the  ships.     On  the  twenty-first  one  of  the  enemy's 
line-of-battle  ships  was  set  on  fire  by  a  bombshell  and  blew  up,  and 
the  fire  being  communicated  to  two  others,  they  were  burned  to  the 
water's  edge.     The  fate  of  the  town  was  now  nearly  decided,  the 
enemy's  fire  being  almost  totally  silenced  and  their  fortifications  sbat^ 
tered  to  the  ground.     To  reduce  the  place  nothing  now  remained  but 
to  get  possession  of  the  harbour,  by  taking  or  burning  the  two  ships  of 
the  line  which  remained.     For  this  purpose,  in  the  night  between  the 
twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth,  the  admiral  sent  a  detachment  of  six 
hundred  men  in  the  boats  of  the  squadron,  in  two  divisions,  into  the 
harbour,  under  the  command  of  Captains  Laforey  and  Balfour.    This 
enterprbe  was  gallantly  executed,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire  of  cannon 
and  musketry,  the  seamen  boarding  the  enemy  sword  in  hand.    One 
of  the  ships  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed,  and  the  other  towed  ofE*   The 
town  surrendered  on  the  twenty-sixth,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Colonel  Lord  Rollo  the  following  day :  the  garrison  and  seamen,  amount- 
ing together  to  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men,  were 
made  prisoners  of  war.     Besides  Captain  Baillie  and  Lieutenant  Cuth- 
bert,  the  Highlanders  lost  Lieutenants  Fraser  and  Murray,  killed;  Cap- 
tain Donald  McDonald,  Lieutenants  Alexander  Campbell,  (Barcaldine,) 
and  John  McDonald,  wounded ;  and  sixty -seven  rank  and  file  killed  and 
wounded. 

In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
several  nations  of  Indians  between  the  Apalachian  mountains  and  Oi^ 
Lakes,  in  October,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  enabled  to  carry  into  effect  those  operations  which  h£(i 
been  projected  against  the  French  settlements  in  Canada.     The  plan  aud 
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partial  progress  of  these  combined  operatiotis  have  been  already  detailed 
in  the  service  of  the  42d  regiment  The  enterprise  against  Qaebec» 
tiie  most  important  by  &r  of  the  three  expeditions  planned  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  fidls  now  to  be  noticed  from  the  share  which 
fr«8er's  Highlanders  had  in  it* 

According  to  the  plan  fixed  upon  for  the  conqoest  of  Canada,  Mijor- 
general  Wolfe,  who  had  given  promise  of  great  military  talents  at  Louis- 
^  boui^,  was  to  proceed  up  the  river  St  Lawrence  and  attack  Quebec, 
iirliilst  General  Amherst,  after  reducing  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
^nras  to  descend  the  St  Lawrence  and  co-operate  with  General  Wolfe 
in  the  conquest  of  Quebec.  Though  the  enterprise  against  this  place 
nvas  the  main  undertaking,  the  force  under  General  Wolfe  did  not  ex- 
ceed seven  thousand  efiective  men,  whilst  that  under  General  Amherst 
amounted  to  more  than  twice  that  number;  but  the  commander-in-chief 
seems  to  have  calculated  upon  a  junction  with  General  Wolfe  in  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  siege  of  Quebec. 

The  forces  under  General  Wolfe  comprehended  the  following  regi- 
ments,—Idth,  28th,  d5tb,  4dd,  47th,  48th,  58th,  Eraser's  Highlanders, 
the  Rangers,  and  the  grenadiers  of  Louisbourg.  The  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes,  with  the  transports,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  St  Lawrence,  and  reached  the  island  of  Orleans,  a  little 
below  Quebec,  in  the  end  of  June,  where  the  troops  were  disembarked 
without  opposition.  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  commanded  the 
French  troops,  which  were  greatly  superior  in  number  to  the  invaders, 
resolved  rather  to  depend  upon  the  natural  strength  of  his  position  than 
his  numbers,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly.  The  city  of  Quebec 
was  tolerably  well  fortified,  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunition.  This  able,  and  hitherto 
fortunate,  leader  had  reinforced  the  troops  of  the  colony  with  five  regu- 
lar battalions,  formed  of  the  best  of  the  inhabitants,  and  he  had,  besides, 
completely  disciplined  all  the  Canadians  of  the  neighbourhood  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  several  tribes  of  Indians.  He  had  posted  his 
army  on  a  piece  of  ground  along  the  shore  of  Beaufort,  from  the  river 
St  Charles  to  the  falls  of  Montmorency, — a  position  rendered  strong  by 
precipices,  woods,  and  rivers,  and  defended  by  intrenchments  where  the 
ground  appeared  the  weakest.  To  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec  under 
the  disadvantages  which  presented  themselves,  seemed  a  rash  enterprise; 
but,  although  General  Wolfe  was  completely  aware  of  these  difficulties, 
a  thirst  for  glory,  and  the  workings  of  a  vigorous  mind,  which  set  every 
obstacle  at  defiance,  impelled  him  to  make  the  hazardous  attempt.  •  His 
maxim  was,  that  "  a  brave  and  victorious  army  finds  no  difficulties  ;"* 
and  he  was  anxious  to  verify  the  truth  of  _the  adage  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

Haying  ascertained  that,  "to  reduce  the  place,  it  was  necessary  to  erect 

•  General  Wolfe's  Despatches. 
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batteries  oo  the  north  of  the  St  LawreDce,  the  British  general   endes- 
voured,  by  a  series  of  manceuvresy  to  draw  Mootcalm  from  his  posi^on; 
but  the  French  commander  was  too  prudent  to  risk  a  battle.    With  the 
view  of  attacking  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  General  Wolfe  sent  a  small 
armament  up  the  river  above  the  city,  and,  having  personally  ftiirveyed 
the  banks  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  from  one  of  the  ships,  he  resolved 
to  cross  the  river  Montmorency  and  make  the  attack.     He  theri^bre 
ordered  six  companies  of  grenadiers  and  part  of  the  Royal  AmericanB 
to  cross  the  river  and  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency,  and  at 
the  same  time  directed  the  two  brigades  commanded  by  Generab  M.ur- 
ray  and  Townshend  to  pass  a  ford  higher  up.     Close  to  the  water's 
edge  there  was  a  detached  redoubt,  which  the  grenadiers  were  ordered 
to  attack,  in  the  expectation  that  the  enemy  would  descend  from    the 
hill  in  its  defence,  and  thus  bring  on  a  general  engagement.     At  all 
events  the  possession  of  this  post  was  of  importance,  as  frx)m  it   the 
British  commander  could  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  enemv's  intrench- 
ments  than  he  had  yet  been  able  to  accomplish.     The  grenadiers  and 
Royal  Americans  were  the  first  who  landed.     They  had  received  orders 
to  form  in  four  distinct  bodies,  but  not  to  begin  the  attack  till  the  first 
brigade  should  have  passed  the  ford,  and  be  near  enough  to  support 
them.     No  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  these  instructions.     Before 
even  the  first  brigade  had  crossed,  the  grenadiers,  before  they  were  re- 
gularly formed,  rushed  forward  with  impetuosity  and  considerable  con- 
fusion to  attack  the  enemy's  intrenchments.     They  were  received  with 
a  well-directed  fire,  which  effectually  checked  them  and  threw  theca 
into  disorder.     They  endeavoured  to  form  under  the  redoubt,  but  be- 
ing unable  to  rally,  th^y  retreated  and  formed  behind  the  first  brigade^ 
which  had  by  this  time  landed,  and  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach  in  good 
order.     The  plan  of  attack  being  thus  totally  disconcerted,  General 
Wolfe  repassed  the  river  and  returned  to  the  isle  of  Orleans.     In  this 
unfortunate  attempt  the  British  lost  five  hundred  and  forty-^three  of  ail 
ranks  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.   Of  the  Highlanders,  up  to  the  second 
of  September,  the  loss  was  eighteen  rank  and  file  killed.  Colonel  Fraser, 
Captains  Macpherson  and  Simon  Fraser,  and  Lieutenants  Cameron  of 
Gleneves,  Ewen  Macdonald,  and  H.  Macdonald,  and  eighty-five  rank 
and  file,  wounded.     In  the  general  orders  which  were  issued  the  follow* 
ing  morning,  General  Wolfe  complained  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the 
grenadiers  :  '*  The  check  which  the  grenadiers  met  with  yesterday  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  a  lesson  to  them  for  the  time  to  come.  -  Such  impetuous, 
irregular,  and  unsoldier-like  proceedings,  destroy  all  order,  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  commanders  to  form  any  disposition  for  attack,  and  put 
it  out  of  the  general's  power  to  execute  his  plan.     The  grenadiers  could 
not  suppose  that  they  alone  could  beat  the  French  army;  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  that  the  corps  under  Brigadiers  Monckton  and  Town- 
shend should  have  time  to  join,  that  the  attack  might  be  general.     Tiie 
very  first  fire  of  the  enemy  was  sufficient  to  repulse  men  who  had  lost 
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^11  s^vfeae  of  order  and  military  discipliDe.  Amherst's  (15th  regiment) 
cuTkcl  'the  Highlanders  alone,  by  the  soldier-like  and  cool  manner  they 
^^prove  ibrmed  in,  would  undoubtedly  have  beaten  back  the  whole  Canft« 
army  if  they  had  ventured  to  attack  them." 
Oeneral  Wolfe  now  changed  his  plan  of  operations.  Leaving  his 
Ion  at  Montmorency,  he  re-embarked  his  troops  and  artillery,  and 
la.rft<led  at  Point  Levi,  whence  he  passed  up  the  river  in  transports;  but 
fi«dliDg  no  opportunity  of  annoying  the  enemy  above  the  town,  he  re* 
sol^ved  to  convey  his  troops  farther  down,  in  boats,  and  land  them  by 
ni^tit  within  a  league  of  Cape  Diamond,  with  the  view  of  ascending  the 
beights  of  Abraham, — which  rise  abruptly,  with  steep  ascent,  from  the 
l>amks  of  the  river, — and  thus  gain  possession  of  the  ground  on  the  back 
of  the  city,  where  the  fortifications  were  less  strong.  A  plan  more  re- 
plete with  dangers  and  difficulties  could  scarcely  have  been  devised ; 
\yat,  from  the  advanced  period  of  the  season,  it  was  necessary  either  to 
atbandon  the  enterprise  altogether,  or  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  city, 
^vwliatever  might  be  the  result  The  troops,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
<iisaBter,  were  in  high  ^irits,  and  ready  to  follow  their  general  wherever 
Ime  might  lead  them.  The  commander,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
sfflicted  with  a  severe  dysentery  and  fever,  which  had  debilitated  his 
£rame,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  readiness  of  his  men,  and  to  con- 
duct the  hazardous  enterprise  in  which  tiiey  were  about  to  engage  in 
person.  Id  order  to  deceive  tlie  enemy.  Admiral  Holmes  was  directed 
to  move  ferther  up  the  river  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  but  to  sail 
down  in  the  night  time,  so  as  to  protect  the  landing  of  the  forces* 
These  orders  were  punctually  obeyed.  About  an  hour  after  midnight 
of  the  same  day  four  regiments,  the  light  infantry,  with  the  Highlanders 
and  grenadiers,  were  embarked  in  fiat-bottomed  boats,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadiers  Monckton  and  Murray.  They  were  accompanied 
by  General  Wolfe,  who  was  among  the  first  that  landed.  The  boats 
fell  down  with  the  tide,  keeping  close  to  the  north  shore  in  the  best 
order;  but,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  most  of  the  boats  landed  a  little  below  the  intended  place  of 
disembarkation.*    When  the  troops  were  landed  the  boats  were  sent 

•  "  The  French  had  posted  sentries  along  shore  to  challenge  boats  and  yessels,  and 
ghre  the  alarm  occasionally.  The  first  boat  that  contained  the  English  troops  being 
questioned  accordingly,  a  captain  of  Eraser's  regiment,  who  had  served  in  Holland,  ana 
vrho  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language  and  customs,  answered 
without  hesitation  to  Quivivef — which  is  their  challenging  word, — bt  France;  nor  was 
he  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  second  question,  which  was  much  more  particular  and  difficult. 
When  the  sentinel  demanded,  a  qud  regiment?  the  captain  replied,  de  la  reine,  which  he 
knew,  by  accident,  to  be  one  of  those  tliat  composed  the  body  commanded  by  Bougain- 
ville. The  soldier  toolc  it  for  granted  this  was  the  expected  convoy,  (a  convoy  of  provi- 
sions expected  that  night  for  the  garrison  of  Quebec,)  and,  saying  passe,  allowed  all  the 
boats  to  proceed  without  further  question.  In  the  same  manner  the  other  sentries  were 
deceived;  though  one,  more  wary  than  the  rest,  came  running  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  called.  Pour  quoi  est  ce  que  vous  ne  partez  pas  hautf  *  Why  don't  you  speak  with  an 
'audible  voice?'    To  this  interrosration,  which  implied  doubt,  the  captain  answered  with 
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back  for  the  other  division  of  the  troops,  which  was  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier- general  Townshend.     The  ascent  to  the  heights  was  by  a 
narrow  path,  that  slanted  up  the  precipice  from  the  laDding-plaoe :  this 
path  the  enemy  had  broken  up,  and  rendered  almost  impaasablet  by 
cross  ditches,  and  they  had  made  an  intrenchment  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.     Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  Colonel  Howe,  who  was  the  firet 
to  land,  ascended  the  woody  precipices,  with  the  light  infantry,  and  the 
Highlanders,  and  dislodged  a  captain's  guard  which  defended  the  nar- 
row path.     They  then  mounted  without  farther  molestation,  and  Gen- 
eral Wolfe,  who  was  among  the  first  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
formed  the  troops  on  the  heights  as  they  arrived.     In  the  ascent  the 
precipice  was  found  to  be  so  steep  and  dangerous,  that  the  troops  were 
obliged  to  climb  up  the  rugged  projections  of  the  rocks,  and,  by  aid  of 
the  branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  on  both  sides  of  the  path, 
to  pull  themselves  up.     Though  much  time  was  thus  necessarily  occu- 
pied in  the  ascent^  yet  such  was  the  perseverance  of  the  troops,  that 
they  all  gained  the  summit  in  time  to  enable  the  general  to  form  in 
order  of  battle  before  day-break.     M.  de  Montcalm  had  now  no  way 
led  of  saving  Quebec  but  by  risking  a  battle,  and  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  leave  his  stronghold  and  meet  the  British  in  the  open  field, 
licaving  his  camp  at  Montmorency,  he  crossed  the  river  St  Charles, 
and,  forming  his  line  with  great  skill,  advanced  forward  to  attack  his 
opponents.     His  right  was  composed  of  half  the  provincial  troops,  two 
battalions  of  regulars,  and  a  body  of  Canadians  and  Indians ;  his  centre, 
of  a  column  of  two  battalions  of  Europeans,  with  two  field-pieces;  and 
his  left  of  one  battalion  of  regulars,  and  the  remainder  of  ihe  colooial 
troops.     In  his  firont,  among  brushwood  and  corn-fields,  fifteen  hundred 
of  his  best  marksmen  were  posted  to  gall  the  British  as  they  approached^ 
The  British  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines :  the  first,  consisting  of  the 
grenadiers,  15th,  28th,  85th  Highlanders,  and  58th ;  the  47th  regimeot 
formed  the  second  line,  or  reserve.     The  left  of  the  front  line  was  cov- 
ered by  the  light  infantry.     It  appearing  to  be  the  intention  of  ibe 
French  commander  to  out-flank  the  left  of  the  British,  Brigadier-general 
Townshend,  with  Amherst's  regiment,  (15th,)  which  he  formed  en 
poieruXf — ^thus  presenting  a  double  front  to  the  enemy.     The  Canadians 
and  the  Indians,  who  were  posted  among  the  brushwood,  kept  up  an 
irregular  galling  fire,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  officers,  who,  frott 
their  dress,  were  singled  out  by  these  marksmen.     The  fire  of  this  body 
was,  in  some  measure,  checked  by  the  advanced  posts  of  the  British, 
who  returned  the  fire ;  and  a  small  gun,  which  was  dragged  up  by  the 
seamen  from  the  landing-pk.ce,  was  brought  forward,  and  did  consider- 
able execution.     The  French  now  advanced  to  the  charge  with  great 


aifmirable  presence  of  mind,  in  a  soft  tone  of  voice,  Tat  toi  nouM  aereng  miUndnttl 
'  Hush!  we  shall  be  overheard  and  discovered.'  Thus  cautioned,  the  sentry  retired  witb« 
out  farther  altercation." —  SmoUett. 
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dpiri^  firing  as  they  advanced ;  but,  in  oonsequenoe  of  orders  they  re- 
ceived, the  Britiah  troops  reserved  their  fire  till  the  main  body  of  the 
.enemy  had  approached  within  forty  yards  of  their  line.    When  the 
eoemy  had  come  within  that  distance,  the  whole  British  line  poured  in 
a  general  and  destructive  discharge  of  musketry.     Another  discharge 
followed,  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  enemy,  that  they  stopped 
short,  and  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  upon  the  left  of  the  Bri- 
tish line,  they  began  to  give  way.     At  this  time  General  Wolfe,  who 
had  received  two  wounds  which  he  had  concealed,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed whilst  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets. 
At  this  instant  every  separate  corps  of  the  British  army  exerted  itself,  as 
if  the  contest  were  for  its  own  peculiar  honour.   Whilst  the  right  pressed 
on  with  their  bayonets.  Brigadier-general  Murray  briskly  advanced  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  and  soon  broke  the  centre  of  the  enemy, 
"  when  the  Highlanders,  taking  to  their  broad-swords,  fell  in  among 
them  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and  drove  them   back  with  great 
slaughter."  *     The  action  on  the  left  of  the  British  was  not  so  warm. 
A  smart  contest,  however,  took  place  between  part  of  the  enemy's  right 
and  some  light  infantry,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  houses,  which 
tliey  defended  with  great  courage.     During  this  attack.  Colonel  Howe, 
who  had  taken  post  with  two  companies  behind  a  copse,  frequently  sal- 
lied out  on  the  Hanks  of  the  enemy,  whilst  General  Townshend  advanced 
in  platoons  against  their  front  Observing  the  left  and  centre  of  the  French 
giving  way,  this  officer,  on  whom  the  ciftnmand  had  just  devolved  in  con- 
sequence of  General  Monckton,  the  second  in  command,  having  been 
dangerously  wounded,  hastened  to  the  centre,  and  finding  that  the  troops 
had  got  into  disorder  in  the  pursuit,  formed  them  again  in  line.   At  this 
moment.  Monsieur  de  Bougainville,  who  had  marched  from  Cape  Rouge 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  British  troops  had  gained  the  heights,  ap- 
peared in  their  rear  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  fresh  men.     General 
Townshend  immediately  ordered  two  regiments,  with  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, to  advance  against  this  body ;  but  Bougainville  retired  on  their 
approach.     The  wreck  of  the  French  army  retreated  to  Quebec  and 
Point  Levi. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  was  considerable.  About  one  thou- 
sand of  them  were  made  prisoners,  including  a  number  of  officers,  and 
About  five  hundred  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  death  of  their  brave 
commander,  Montcalm,  who  was  mortally  wounded  almost  at  the  same 
instant  with  General  Wolfe,  was  a  serious  calamity  to  the  French  arms. 
When  informed  that  his  wound  was  mortal, — **  So  much  the  better,'* 
8aid  he,  "  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  Before  his 
<^eath  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Townshend,  recommending  the  pris- 
oners to  the  generous  humanity  of  the  British.  The  death  of  the  two 
commanders-in-chief,  and  the  disasters  which  befell  Generals  Monckton 

•  General  account  of  the  battle. 
IV.  2  K 
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and  Severerguet»  the  two  tecontk  in  <»otiitiiittil)  wl^o  Wei^  rti^^thrrij 
carried  woundad  ftotn  Ike  fleid^  ate  reamrkable  dr«ii«iste6Ms  in  the 
events  of  this  day.    Thii  important  vtetoty  wt»  not  giiftt^d  witHottt  tomt- 
aideraUe  lost  on  the  part  of  the  BHtUi  wiM>  be^kteft  the  oOlllkdi(ftde^ 
in-ehief,  had  eight  offioers  and  forty-eight  ttieti  killed  t  atod  forty-^ree 
officer!  and  foar  hondred  imd  thirty-fire  men  wounded.    Of  thes^  tiie 
Highlabdera  had  Captain  Thomas  Ross  of  Culrosnie,  Lfeutei^aiit  Roder^ 
ick  Maeneil  of  BarTai  Alexander  Maedotiell,  don  of  Barriidate,  one  Mr- 
geant  and  fourteen  rank  and  file  killed;  aiid  Caplahii  John  Maedone&of 
liochgarry,  Simon  Fraser  of  Inverallochy ;  Lieutenants  Maedonen,  son 
of  Keppoch,  Archibald  Campbell,  Alexander  Campbell,  son  Of  Barcal- 
dine,  John  Douglas,  Alexander  FVa^er,  senior;  and  Ensigns  Jameft 
MackenEie>  Malcolm  Fhiser,  and  Ale^nder  Gregor^on ;  seven  ser- 
geants, and  Ode  hundred  and  thirty-<>tte  rank  and  file,  wounded.    The 
death  of  General  Wolfe  was  a  national  losiii    ^  He  inherited  frbm  na- 
ture an  animating  forvour  of  sentiinelit,  an  intuitive  perception,  and  ex^- 
tensive  capacity,  and  a  passion  for  glory,  which  Stimulated  him  to  ae- 
quire  every  species  of  military  knowledge  that  study  could  eomprehend, 
that  actual  serviee  could  illustmte  and  confirm.    Brav«  above  afl  esti- 
mation of  danger,  he  was  also  generous,  gentle,  complacent,  and  ha- 
mane ;-— the  pattern  of  the  officer,  the  darling  of  the  soldier.    There 
was  a  sublimity  in  his  genius  which  soared  above  the  pitch  oF  otdim^ 
minds;  and  had  his  fkculties  been  exercised  to  their  foil  extent  by  oppo^ 
tunity  and  action,  bad  his  judgment  been  folly  matured  l^  age  attd 
experience,  he  wtmid,  without  doubt,  have  rivalled  in  reputation  the 
most  celebrated  captains  of  aatfquity .*'*     When  the  fatal  ball  pierced  \!t» 
breast  of  the  young  hero,  be  found  himself  unable  to  shmd,  and  leaned 
upon  the  shoulder  o^  a  lieutenant  who  sat  down  on  the  gttmnd.    Hilt 
officer,  observing  the  FVeftch  give  way,  exclaimed,*---**  They  run!  th^ 
run  I"     "  Who  run?'*  inquired  the  gallant  Wolfe  wHh  great  eaamesteesfc 
When  told  that  it  was  the  French  who  were  flying :  ^*  What,"  smd  he, 
**  do  tike  ^wui[^s  run  already  ?     Then  t  die  happy  V  and  instantly  ex 
pired»f 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September  the  town  surrendered,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  circumjacent  country  bdng  redueed,  Generrf  Towniliend 
embarked  for  Engknd»  leavrnga  garrison  of  five  t^usand  t^ff^tive  mea 
in  Quebec,  under  the  Hon.  General' James  Murray.  Appnehenshe  of 
a  visit  fh>m  a  considera<Me  French  army  stafHoued  in  Mtmtreal  and  the 
fieighbOurihg  eountry,  General  Murrtiy  repaired  the  fordfieatiOns,  tfiid 
pat  the  town  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence  t  but  his  troops  sufibfed  so 
mueh  fVem  the  rigouts  of  wititer,  and  the  want  of  vegetables  and  Mtt 
provisions^  that,  beffore  the  end  of  April,  <tbe  garrison  was  reduced,  If 
d^ath  and  disease,  to  abcMit  three  thousand  effective  men.  Sueh  wo 
the  situation  of  a#a$rs  when  the  general  receiwd  certxtin  mtelfigenoe 

•  Sttitfllett.  f  IbM. 


that  General  d«  L^vi,  wbo  succeeded  the  MafquM  de  MoniciUin*  had 
reiieh^  ¥fnn%  mi  Tremble  with  ft  force  of  ten  tbouaud  Fi^ob  and 
Ciiiiiidiaiia»  and  five  bundred  lodiwis*  It  waa  the  inteotioii  of  the  French 
cnmmimder  to  cat  off  the  pofta  which  the  Britiab  b«d  ettablitbed  i  but 
Gmm^rei  Mnrray  def<rated  this  I9ch^ii»e»  by  ordering  the  bridge*  over  the 
Hver  Hong?  to  be  brokep  down,  nnd  the  lending  pieces  at  Syliari  aad 
Fooloa  to  be  secured*  Next  ^s  the  tweuty-eeveuth  of  April,  he 
naroh^  m  persoa  with  a  ttroog  deUchoiept  aod  two  fleld^eces»  and  took 
poooea»ion  of  9^  advfuvtageous  poeitioii,  which  he  retained  till  the  %Aer* 
noon,  wh^Q  the  outpoatf  were  withdrawui  after  which  be  returned  to 
ttuebec  iritb  very  little  loss,  although  the  enemy  pressed  dpsely  on  his 


G^uend  Murray  wa^  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  withstanding  a 
aieg9»  or  risking  a  battle*    He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  a  reaolution 
wlii<^  was  deemed  by  ^ome  military  mep  a9  favouring  more  of  youthAil 
impatience  and  overstrained  courage,  than  of  judgment ;  but  the  dangers 
vith  which  he  was  beset,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population,  and  the  diffi- 
culties incident  to  a  protracted  siege,  seem  to  afford  some  justification  for 
tbat  step.    In  pursuance  of  his  resolution,  the  general  marched  out  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  April,  at  hal^past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  formed 
bia  little  army  on  the  heights  of  Abraham.    The  right  wing,  commanded 
li^y  Colonel  Burton,  consisted  of  the  15th,  48tb,  58tb,  and  second  battalion 
pf  the  60th,  or  Royal  Americans :  the  left  under  Colonel  Simon  Frt^r, 
was  formed  of  the  43d,  47th  Welsh  fiisileers,  and  the  Highlanders.     The 
35th,  and  the  third  battalion  of  the  60th,  constituted  the  reserve.     The 
right  was  covered  by  Major  Dalling's  corps  of  light  infantry ;  and  the 
left  by  Captain  Huzzen's  company  of  rangers,  and  one  hundred  voluu" 
leers,  under  the  coinmand  of  Captain  Macdonald  of  Eraser's  regiments 
Observing  the  enemy  in  full  march  in  one  column.  General  Murray  ad*- 
vanced  quickly  forward  to  meet  them  before  they  should  form  their 
line*     His  light  in&ntry  coming  in  contact  with  X^yV^  advance,  drove 
them  back  on  their  Qiain  body ;  but  pursuing  too  far,  they  were  furi- 
ously attacked  and  repulsed  in  their  turn.     They  fell  back  in  such  dis- 
order on  the  line,  as  to  impede  their  fire,  and  iq  ps^siqg  round  by  the 
right  flank  to  the  re«r,  they  suffered  much  from  the  fire  of  a  party  who 
were  endeavouring  to  turn  that  flank.     The  enemy  having  made  two 
desperate  attempts  to  penetrate  the  right  wing,  the  95th  regimeut  was 
called  up  fnom  the  reserve,  to  iit9  support.    Meanwhile  the  JBritji^  left 
was  struggling  with  the  enemy,  who  succeeded  so  fiu*,  from  tholv  supe« 
rior  numbers,  in  their  attempt  to  turn  that  flank,  that  they  obtained 
poiseaftion  ^f  two  redoubts,  but  were  driven  out  from  both  by  the  High- 
landers, sword  in  hand.     By  pushing  forward  fresh  numbers,  however, 
the  enemy  at  last  succeeded  in  forcing  the  left  wing  to  retire,  the  right 
giving  way  about  the  same  time.     The  French  did  not  attempt  to  pur- 
sue, but  allowed  the  British  to  retire  quietly  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  to  carry  away  their  wounded.     The  British  had  six  <^oere,  and 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file  killed ;  and  eighty -two  officers,  and 
six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
wounded.  Among  the  killed,  the  Highlanders  had  Captain  DoDald 
Macdonald,*  Lieutenant  Cosmo  Gordon,  and  fifty-five  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  pipers,  and  privates ;  their  wounded  were  Colonel  Fraser, 
Captains  John  Campbell  of  Dunoon,  Alexander  Fraser,  Alexander 
Madeod,  Charles  Macdonell,  Lieutenants  Archibald  Campbell,  son  of 
Glenlyon,  Charles  Stewart,f  Hector  Macdonald,  John  Macbean,  Alex- 
ander Fraser,  senior,  Alexander  CarapbeU»  John  Nairn,  Arthur  Rose, 
Alexander  Fraser,  junior,  Simon  Fraser,  senior,  Archibald  M'Alister, 
Alexander  Fraser,  John  Chisholm,  Simon  Fraser,  junior,  Malcolm  Fra- 
ser, and  Donald  McNeil;  Ensigns  Henry  Monro,  Robert  Menzies> 
Duncan  Cameron  (Fassafem),  William  Robertson,  Alexander  Gregor- 
son,  and  Malcolm  Fraser,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates.  The  enemy  lost  twice  the  number  of 
men. 

Shortly  after  the  British  had  retired,  General  Levi  moved  forward 
on  Quebec,  and  having  takpn  up  a  position  close  to  it,  opened  a  fire  at 
five  o*clock.  He  then  proceeded  to  besiege  the  city  in  form,  and  Gen- 
eral Murray  made  the  necessary  dispositions  to  defend  the  place.  The 
siege  was  continued  till  the  tenth  of  May,  when  it  was  suddenly  raised; 
the  enemy  retreating  with  great  precipitation,  leaving  all  their  artillery 
implements  and  stores  behind.  This  unexpected  event  was  occasioned 
by  the  destruction  or  capture  of  all  the  enemy's  ships  above  Quebec,  by 

«  **  Captain  Maodonald  was  an  accomplished  higli-spirited  officer.  He  waf  a  second 
son  of  Clanranald.  He  entered  early  in  life  into  the  French  service,  and  following 
Prince  Charles  Edward  to  Scotland,  in  1745,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  along  with 
O'Neil,  afterwards  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  serrjce  of  Spain,  and  commander  of  Ou 
expedition  against  Algiers  in  1775,  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  but  being 
liberated  without  trial,  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  remained  till  1756,  when  he 
came  back  to  Scotland,  and  was  appointed  to  a  company  in  Fraser's  Highlanders.  Oa 
the  expeditions  against  Liouisburg  and  Quebec  he  was  much  in  the  confidence  of 
Generals  Amherst,  Wolfe,  and  Murray,  by  whom  he  was  employed  on  all  duties  where 
more  than  usual  difficulty  and  danger  was  to  be  encountered,  and  where  more  than  com* 
mou  talent,  address,  and  spirited  example  were  required.  Of  this  several  instances 
occurred  at  Louisburg  and  Quebec." — Stewart, 

t  *<  This  officer  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745^  and  was  in  Stewart  of  Appi^^'^ 
regiment,  which  had  seventeen  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Stewart  killed,  and 
ten  wounded,  at  CuUoden.  -^  He  was  severely  wounded  on  that  occasion,  as  he  was  on 
this.     As  he  lay  in  his  quarters  some  days  afterwards,  speaking  to  some  brother  officers, 
on  the  recent  battles,  he  exclaimed,  *  From  April  battles,  and  Murray  generals,  good  Lor«f 
deliver  me!'  alluding  to  his  wound  at  CuUoden,  where  the  vanquished  blamed  l^^ 
George  Murray,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  rebel  army,  for  fighting  on  the  best  field 
in  the  country  for  regular  troops,  artillery,  and  cavalry;  and  likewise  alluding  to  his  pre- 
sent wound,  and  to  General  Murray's  conduct  in  marching  out  of  a  garrison  to  attack^ 
enemy,  more  than  treble  his  numbers,  in  an  open  field,  where  their  whole  strengu^ 
could  be  brought  to  act     One  ef  those  story  retailers  who  are  sometimes  about  heafr 
quarters,  lost  no  time  in  communicating  this  disrespectful  prayer  of  the  rebellious  ^"^ 
man ;  General  Murray,  who  was  a  man  of  humour  and  of  a  generous  mind,  called  on 
the  wounded  officer  the  following  morning,  and  heartily  wished  him  better  deliTerance 
in  the  next  battle,  when  he  hoped  to  give  him  occasion  to  pray  in  a  different  manner. 
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an  Cnglish  squadron  which  had  arrived  in  the  river,  and  the  advance  of 
Oeneral  Amherst  on  Montreal.  General  Murray  left  Quebec  in  pur- 
suit of  tbe  enemy,  but  was  unable  to  overtake  them.  The  junction  of 
General  Murray  with  General  Amherst,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont- 
real, in  the  month  of  September,  and  the  surrender  of  that  last  strong- 
hold of  the  French  in  Canada,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  service  of  the  42d  regiment. 

Fraser's  Highlanders  were  not  called  again  into  active  service  till  the 
sn.ninier  of  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  when  they  were,  on  the 
expedition  under  Colonel  William  Amherst,  sent  to  retake  St  John's, 
New^lbundland,  a  detail  of  which  has  been  given  in  the  notice  of  Mont- 
gomery's Highlanders.  In  this  service  Captain  Macdonell  of  Fraser's 
regiment,  was  mortally  wounded,  three  rank  and  file  killed,  and  seven 
wounded. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  a  number  of  the  officers  and  men  hav- 
ing expressed  a  desire  to  settle  in  North  America,  had  their  wishes 
granted,  and  an  allowance  of  land  given  them.  The  rest  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  were  discharged.  When  the  war  of  the  American  revo- 
lution broke  out,  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  those  men  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  country,  enlisted  in  the  84th  regiment,  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  seventy  five,  and  formed  part  of  two  fine  battalions  embodied 
under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Highland  Emigrants. 

The  loss  of  this  regiment  during  four  years  active  service  was, 

KILLED. 

In  Officers,        --------  14 

Non-commissioned  Officers,  and  Privates,    -        -        -      109 

Total, 128 

WOUNDED, 

In  Officers, 46 

Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Privates,         -        -  400 

Total. 446 

Grand  Total,  -        -        -  569 


II.— FRASER'S  HIGHLANDERS, 

OR 

SEVENTY-FIRST  REGIMENT.— 1775. 

The  American  revolutionary  war  requiring  extraordinary  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  it  was  resolved  to  revive  Eraser's  High- 
landers, by  raising  two  battalions,  under  the  auspices  of  Colonel  Fraser, 
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who,  in  testimony  of  his  services,  had  been  rewarded  by  King  George 
IIL  with  a  grant  of  the  family  estates  of  Loval,  which  had  been  foiihited 
in  seyente^n  hundred  and  forty^-six.  In  his  exertions  to  raise  the  bst* 
talionS)  Colonel  Fraser  was  warmly  assisted  by  his  <^oera»  of  whom  do 
less  than  siz»  besides  himself,  were  chiefc  of  dans,  and  within  a  fev 
months  after  the  letters  of  service  were  issaed,  two  battalions  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  Highlanders  were  raised,  .and  sskoi- 
bied  first  at  Stirling,  and  afterwwds  at  Glasgow,  in  April  seTenteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six.    The  following  were  the  names  of  the  effloen: 

FIRST  BATTALION. 

CkthneL^^Ihe  honourable  Simon  Fraser.  of  Lovat,  died  in  ]782,  a  lieu- 
tenant-general. 

Lieutenant-cohnd, — Sir  William  Erskine  of  Torry,  died  in  1795,  a  Ueuteo 
ant-general. 

Majors. 

John  Blacdonell  of  Lochgarry,  died  in  1789,  colonel. 

Duncan  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  retired  from  the  foot-guards  in  1791,  died  in 
1820. 

CaptavM. 

Simon  Fraser,  died  lieutenant-general  in  1812. 

Duncan  Chisholm  of  Chisholm. 

Colin  Mackenzie,  died  general  in  1818. 

Francis  Skelly  died  in  India,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  94th  regiment 

Hamilton  Maxwell,  brother  of  Monreith.  died  in  India  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
74th  regiment,  1794. 

John  Campbell,  son  of  Lord  Stonefield,  died  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d  bat- 
talion of  the  42d  regiment  at  Madras,  1784. 

Norman  Macleod  of  Madeod,  died  lieutenant-general,  1796. 

Sir  James  Baird  of  Saughtonhall. 

Charles  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  died  1776. 

LieutenofUs* 

Charles  Campbell  son  of  Ardchattao,      Hugh  Fraser. 

killed  at  Catauba.  Alexander  Fraser. 

John  Macdougall.  Thomas  Fraser  son  of  Leadduae. 

Colin  Mackenzie.  Dougidd  Campbell  son  of  Craignish. 

John  Naime,  son  of  Lord  Nairne.  Robert  Macdonald  son  of  Sanda. 

William  Nairne,  now  Lord  Nairne.  Alexander  Fraser. 

Charles  (Gordon.  Roderick  Macleod. 

David  Kinloch.  John  Ross. 

Thomas  Tause,  killed  at  Savannah.  Patrick  Cumming. 

William  Sinclair.  Thomas  Hamilton. 

Ens^fHS, 

Archibald  Campbell.  Allan  Malcolm. 

Henty  Macpherson.  John  Murchison. 

John  Grant.  Angus  Macdonell. 

Robert  Campbell  son  of  Ederline.  Peter  Fnser 
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Cft<lp&Mit,«^Hugh  BImr,  D.  D.  pro*      <l4ftoW»#r*-Pooald  Ommioii. 

fcBMM'  of  Rhetoric  io  the  iiiiiTww       QuarUr-masierg — Dtvid  Cflfli|>beU. 
Bity  of  Bdinburgtv  iShcr^eoiV'-Williain  Fnier. 

SKCONt)  1  ATT  ALIGN. 

ColoneL — Simon  Fraser. 

Ztieuttnani-coUmel. — Archibald  Campbelly  died  lieuteoaot-general,  1792. 

Notnatt  Ijaoioot,  loa  of  the  kiid  of  ImmouL 
Robert  Menzics,  lulled  in  Boston  harbour,  1776. 

Axi^gim  MAttkifitofeh  of  Kellaeby,  for-  Charles  Gameroo,  too  of  Faasalera, 
m^rly  Captain  in  Keiths  Higjdattd^  killed  at  Savannali,  1779. 

et«»  died  in  South  C4ux>lina»  1780L  Geoige  Munro,  son  of  Culcairn. 

Patrick  Campbell,  son  of  Glenure.  Boyd  Porterfield. 

Andrew  Lawrie.  Law.  Robert  CampbeU. 

JSneas  lilacldntosh,  of  Mackintosh. 


LieMiemMni$» 

Robert  Hutchison 

John  lilacken^ie. 

AWmOider  Sutherland* 

J' 

Hugh  Campbell,  son  of  Glenure. 

Archibald  Campbell. 

John  Campbell 

Hugh  Lamont. 

Arthur  Forbes. 

Robert  Duncanson. 

% 

Patrick  Campbell. 

George  Stewart. 

Archibald  Maclean. 

nhntles  BarHngton  libckenzte. 

DaridRoss. 

hktttfih  Ohris^e. 

Thomas  Fnser. 

James  Fraser. 

Aichibald  fialaeris,  son  of  Etodoor. 

Dongald  Campbell,  soUi  of  Achnaba. 

Robert  Grant. 

laociovick  Colqaiioun,  son  of  Luss. 

Tliomas  Fraser. 

Skimpi^ 

WHfiam  Qoidoa.  *  Smollett  Campbell,  son  of  Craigiiish. 

Oiarles  Itfain.  Gilbert  Wangh. 


AfchibaM  CitapbelL  WiUiam  Bain. 

Donald  Cameron.  John  Grant 

Chaplam^ — Malcolm  Nicholson.  Surgeon, — Colin    Chisholm,   after- 

^^^on/j-^Archibald  Campbell.  wards  physician  in  Bristol. 

Quarter'masUr,*^.  Ogilvie. 


At  the  time  \Fhen  the  regiment  was  muslered  in  Glasgow,  there  were 
oearijr  six  thdUMifid  l^ghkuders  in  th^t  city,  of  whom  three  thousand 
bek>iigii^  to  the  42d  aod  71st  regiments  were  raised  and  brought  from 
t%e  North  in  ten  weeks^  A  iner  «nfd  a  mom  healthy  and  robovt  foody 
of  men  could  not  hare  been  any  where  selected ;  and  their  conduct  was 
so  laudable  and  exempkuy  as  to  gain  the  aiections  of  the  inhabitants, 
beftween  whom  and  the  soldiers  tbe  greatest  cordiality  preinuled.  So 
great  t;^a8  the  desire  of  the  Highlanders  to  enlist  into  this  new  regiment, 
that  before  leavii^  Glasgow  for  embarkation,  it  was  found  that  more 
men  had  arrived  than  were  required,  and  it  became  necessary,  therefore, 
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to  leave  some  of  thein  behind ;  but  unwilliDg  to  remain,  several  of  these 
stole  on  board  the  transports,  and  were  not  discovered  till  the  fleet  was 
at  sea.  There  were  others,  however,  who  did  not  evince  the  saoie 
ardour  to  accompany  their  countrymen.  A  body  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  had  been  raised  on  the  forfeited  estate  of  Captain  Cameron 
of  Lochiel,  by  the  ancient  tenants,  with  the  view  of  securing  him  a 
company.  Lochiel  was  at  the  time  in  London,  and  being  indisposed, 
was  unable  to  join  the  regiment.  His  men  were  exceedingly  disap- 
pointed at  not  meeting  their  chief  and  captain  at  Glasgow,  and  when 
they  received  orders  to  embark,  they  hesitated,  as  they  believed  that 
some  misfortune  had  befallen  him ;  but  General  Fraser,  with  a  persuasive 
eloquence,  in  which  he  was  well  skilled,  removed  their  scruples ;  and  aa 
Captain  Cameron  of  Fassafern,  a  friend  and  near  relation  of  Lochiel, 
was  appointed  to  the  company,  they  cheerfully  consented  to  embark.* 
When  Lochiel  heard  of  the  conduct  of  his  men  he  hastened  to  Glasgow, 
though  he  had  not  recovered  from  the  severe  illness  which  had  detained 
him  in  London ;  but  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  brought  on  a  return 
of  his  complaint,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  in  a  few  weeks.  His  death 
was  greatly  lamented,  as  he  was  universally  respected. 

Some  time  after  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  they  were  scattered  in  a  violent 
gale,  and  several  of  the  ships  were  attacked,  singly  by  Americanipri* 
vateers.  One  of  these,  with  eight  guns,  attacked  a  transport  with  two  six 
pounders  only,  having  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  ^neas  Mackintosh  and 
his  company  on  board.  Having  spent  all  their  ammunition,  the  trans- 
port bore  down  upon  the  privateer  to  board  her ;  but  the  latter  sheered 
ofi;  and  the  transport  proceeded  on  her  voyage. 

Another  transport  having  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell  and  Miyor 
Menzies  on  board,  was  not  so  fortunate.  Ignorant  of  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  by  General  Howe,  they  sailed  into  Boston  harbour,  and  were 
instantly  attacked  by  three  privateers  full  of  men.  The  transport  beat 
ofl*  her  antagonists,  but  expended  all  her  ammunition,  and  getting  her 
rudder  disabled  by  a  shot,  she  grounded  under  a  battery,  and  was  forced 
to  surrender.  Major  Menzies  and  seven  men  were  killed,  and  Col- 
onel Campbell  and  the  rest  were  made  prisoners.  The  death  of  Major 
Menzies  was  a  great  loss,  as  from  his  great  military  experience  he  was 
particularly  well  qualified  to  discipline  the  corps  which  had  not  yet 
undergone  the  process  of  drilling. . 

The  regiment  joined  the  army  under  General  Howe  in  Staten  island, 

*  '<  While  General  Fraser  was  speaking  in  Gaelic  to  tiie  men,  an  old  Highlander,  wlio 
had  accompanied  his  son  to  Glasgow,  was  leaning  on  his  staff  gazing  at  the  General  with 
great  earnestness.  When  he  had  finished,  the  old  man  walked  up  to  him,  and  with  that 
easy  familiar  intercourse  which  in  those  days  subsisted  between  the  Highlanders  and 
their  superiors,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  exclaiming,  <  Simon,  you  are  a  good  soldier,  and 
speak  like  a  man ;  as  long  as  you  Uye,  Simon  of  Lovat  will  never  die ;'  alluding  to  tbs 
general's  address,  and  manner,  which,  as  was  said,  resembled  much  that  of  his  fiUher, 
Lord  Lovat,  whom  the  old  Highlanders  knew  perfectly.  The  late  Genend  Sir  Georigd 
Beckwith  witnessed  the  above  scene,  and  often  spoke  of  it  with  much  interest"— 
Stewart, 
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and  though  totally  imdisciplmedy  the  71st  was  immediately  pntin  front» 
tbe  general  judging  well  from  the  experience  he  had  had  of  Fraser's 
Highlanders  in  the  seven  yean  war,  that  their  hraveiy,  if  engaged  before 
being  disciplined,  would  make  np  for  their  want  of  discipline.  The 
regiment  was  divided,  the  grenadiers  being  placed  in  the  battalion  under 
the  Hon.  Lieutenant-colonel  Charles  Stewart,  and  the  other  companies, 
which  were  £[>rmed  into  three  small  battalions,  formed  a  brigade  under 
Sir  William  Erskine. 

The  first  affair  in  which  they  were  engaged,  was  the  battle  of  Brook- 
lyn,  detailed  in  the  notice  of  the  42d«  In  this  action  they  fully  justified 
the  expectations  of  the  commander.  They  displayed,  in  common  with 
the  other  troops,  great  eagerness  to  push  Uie  enemy  to  extremities,  and 
compel  them  to  abandon  the  strong  position  they  had  taken  up ;  but 
from  a  desire  to  save  the  lives  of  his  troops,  General  Howe  restrained 
their  ardour  by  recalling  the  right  wing,  in  which  the  grenadiers  were, 
from  the  attack*  The  loss  sustained  on  this  occasion,  by  the  71st,  was 
three  rank  and  file  killed,  and  two  sergeants  and  nine  rank  and  file 
wounded* 

The  regiment  passed  the  winter  at  Amboy.     The  next  campaign 
was  spent  in  skirmishes,  in  some  of  which  the  regiment  was  engaged. 
They  were  also  employed  in  tbe  expeditions  against  WiUsborough,  and 
Westfield,  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  seventeen  hundred 
and  seventy-seven.     They  afterwards  embarked  for  the  Ghesapeak,  and 
part  of  them  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Brandy-wine.     They  em- 
barked for  New  York  in  November,  where  they  received  an  accession 
of  two    hundred  recruits  from   Scotland.      Along  with  a   hundred 
more  frt>m  the  hospital,  they  were  formed  into  a  corps  under  Cap- 
tain Colin  (afterwards  General)  Mackenzie.     This  small  corps  acted 
as  light  in&ntry,  and  formed  part  of  an  expedition  sent  up  the  New 
Kiver  to  make  a  diversion  in  frivour  of  General  Burgoyne's  movements. 
This  corps  led  a  successful  assault  on  Fort  Montgomery  on  the  sixth  of 
October,  in  which  they  displayed  great  courage.     In  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  the  Tlst  regiment  was  employed  in  the 
Jerseys,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  which  excursion  no  occasion  occur- 
red for  distinguishing  themselves. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  an  expedition,  of  whijch  the  71st  formed  a  part,  destined  against 
Savannah,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook,  and  reached 
the  river  of  that  name  about  the  end  of  December,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  who  had  been  exchanged  this  year.  The 
1st  battalion  and  the  light  infantry,  having  landed  a  little  below  the 
town.  Captain  Cameron,  an  "  officer  of  high  spirit  and  great  promise," 
instantly  pushed  forward  to  attack  the  advanced  post  of  the  enemy, 
when  he  and  three  men  were  killed  by  a  volley.  The  remainder  ad- 
vancing, charged  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back  on  the  main  body, 
drawn  up  in  line  in  an  open  plain  behind  the  town.     As  soon  as  the 

IV.  2  L 
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disembMrkalioii  was  finisbed,  Gotooel  Campbell  formed  hisaimj  ia  line; 
land  whilst  be  detached  Sir  Jamas  Baird  with  the  light  in&nbyy  ta  get 
ronnd  the  right  flank  of  the  eneitij  bj  a  aarrow  path^  he  sent  ihe  corp% 
lately  Captain  Cameron'S)  to  get  rouDd  the  leiL  Ths  atteotioa  of  the 
eoemy  being  oceapied  by  the  army  ib  front,  they  neglected  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  flanking  parties,  who»  on  reaeliiag  their  ground,  made 
signals  to  the  front  to  adiraaee*  These  being  lottaatiy  answened^  the 
enemy  now  perceived  they  were  nearly  surrounded,  and  tumingr  their 
backs  fled  in  great  disorder.  They  si]Kflered  serereiy  from  the  laght  in- 
flmtry,  who  closed  in  upon  their  flanks ;  they  had  one  hmidred  men 
killed,  and  Ave  hundred  wounded  or  taken  prisoners.  The  Britisli  had 
only  ibar  soldiers  killed  and  fiye  wounded.  The  town  then  auTren- 
dered,  and  the  British  took  possession  of  ail  the  shipping  and  stores  and 
forty-five  pieces  of  cannon. 

Colonel  Campbell  now  advanced  into  the  interior,  and  called  An* 
gusta,  a  town  one  hundred  uid  fifty  miies  distant  firom  Savaaoahy  where 
he  established  himself.  Meanwhile  General  Prevost,  havii^  arrived  at 
Savannah  from  Florida,  assumed  the  command.  Judging  the  ground 
occupied  too  extensive,  he  evacuated  Augusta.  The  Americans  tiJLing 
courage  from  this  retvograde  movement,  assembled  ia  considerable 
numbers,  and  harassed  the  rear  of  tiie  British.  The  Loyalists  in  the 
interior  were  greatly  dispirited,  and,  being  left  unprotected,  Buffered 
much  from  the  disaffected.  The  winter  was  spent  in  making  sonae  in- 
roads into  the  interior,  to  keep  the  Aaiericans  in  chock.  About  th» 
time  Lieutenant-colouel  Miutland  succeeded  t^  the  command  tof  the 
raiment,  in  consequence  of  ^te  return  of  Colonel  CampbeH  to  Eng- 
land, on  leave  of  absence. 

The  regiment  remained  almost  inactive  till  the  month  of  February, 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  when  it  was  employed  in  a^  en- 
terprise against  Boston  Creek,  a  strong  position  defended  by  upwards  of 
two  thousand  men,  besides  one  thousand  men  occupied  in  detached  sta- 
tions. The  front  of  this  position  was  protected  by  a  deep  swamp,  and 
the  Only  iq^proAeh  in  tibat  way  was  by  a  narrow  causeway :  on  eadi 
flank  were  thick  woods  nearly  impenetrable,  except  by  the  drier  parts 
of  the  swamps  which  intersected  them  ;  but  the  position  was  more  open 
in  the  r«ar.  To  dislodge  the  enemy  from  this  stronghold,  Which  canned 
considerafole  annoyance,  Lkutenant^a^onel  Dtmcan  Maepherson,*  wfth 
the  first  battalion  of  the  71  st,  was  direeted  to  march  upon  the  frotot  ^ 
the  position ;  wlkilst  Colonel  Prevost,  and  Lie«itena»t-c6to»els  Mastiattd 
andMaedodald,  with  the  2d  battalion,  the  light  infiiiBtry,  and  a  party  of 
provincials,  were  ordered  to  attempt  the  rear  by  a  eircuhoos  roNate  of  fnany 
n»les.  These  combined  movemeats  were  ejietia^  with  sadi  precision, 
that,  in  ten  minuteft  after  Colonel  Macpherson  a^ip^ared  at  the  head  of 

•  Tkis  officer  was  called  Dutican  of  the  Kiln,  £rom  the  circumatance  of  his  being  bora 
in  an  old  malt-kiln,  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  residence  for  his  mother^  after 
the  destruction  of  his  father's  cadde  of  Ciunie,  in  174^. 
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the  cau«e#ay  in  lroBt>  the  fire  of  the  body  in  the  rear  vai  heard.  Sir 
James  Baird,  with  the  light  infiuitryy  rushing  throi^h  the  •peoiagf  in 
the  swftmpsy  on  the  ieft  flank,  the  enemy  were  overpowered  after  a  short 
Feslstanoe.  la  this  affiur  the  Highlanders  had  three  soldiers  killed^ 
and  one  officer  and  twdre  rank  and  file  wounded. 

General  Prevost  next  determined  to  dislodge  a  considerable  ibroe 

nnder  General  Lincoln,  stationed  on  the  Soath  Carolina  side  of  the 

riTer.     With  the  troops  lately  so  soccessful  at  Brien's  Creek,  he  crossed 

the  river  ten  miles  below  the  enemy's  position.     Whilst  the  general  ad« 

vanced  on  their  firont,  he  ordered  the  71st  to  attack  their  rear  by  a  cir- 

enitoiis  march  of  several  miles.    Gnided  by  a  party  of  Creek  Indians,. 

the  Highktnders  entered  a  woody  swamp  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in 

Iraverdmg  which,  they  were  fireqoently  up  to  the  shoulders  in  the  swamp. 

They  cleared  the  woods  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  their  am* 

moBition  destn>yed.     They  were  now  within  half  a  mile  of  the  enemy's 

rear,  and  although  General  Frevost  had  not  yet  moved  from  his  positioa, 

^e  Highlanders  instantly  attacked  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their 

position  without  sustaining  any  loss. 

Eo^boldeaed  by  this  partial  success,  Uie  general  made  an  attempt 
ii|Km  Charleston ;  but  after  summoning  the  town  to  surrender,  he  was 
induced,  by  the  approach  of  the  American  general,  Lincoln,  with  a  large 
force,  to  desist,  and  determined  to  return  to  his  former  quarters  in 
Geoi^gia.     As  the  Americans  were  in  arms,  and  had  possessed  them- 
aelves  of  the  principal  pass  on  the  route,  he  was  forced  to  return  by  the 
sea-coast,  a  course  very  injurious  to  the  troops,  ub  they  had  to  march 
through  unfrequented  woods,  and  salt  water  marshes  and  swamps,  where 
they  could  not  obtain  fresh  water.     In  this  retreat,  the  British  force  was 
separated  in  consequeaoe  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Prevost,  the  Quarter- 
master-general, who  had  gone  with  a  party  on  a  fonging  excursion, 
having  removed  part  of  a  bridge  ci  boats  leading  to  John's  Island.     The 
enemy,  who  had  £vc  thousand  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  endeavoured 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  and  pushed  forward  two  thou- 
sand men  with  some  artillery,  to  attack  a  battalion  of  the  Highlanders 
and  some  Hessians  under  Colonel  Maitiand,  who  were  placed  in  a  re- 
doubt at  Stone  Ferry,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  ihe  foraging  party. 
Hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Maitiand  sent  out  Cap- 
tain Colin  Campbelly*  with  four  officers  and  fiftynsix  men,  to  reconnoitre. 
Whilst  this  smaU  parfy  was  standing  on  an  open  field,  the  enemy 
emei^ged  from  a  thick  wood.     Regardless  of  the  inequality  of  numbers. 
Captain  Campbpil  attacked  the  enemy  with  great  vivacity  ;  and  a  des- 
perate contest  toodc  place,  in  which  all  the  Highlanders  and  officers, 
except  seven  of  the  soldl^s,  feH.     When  Captain  Campbell  was  struck, 
he  desired  such  of  his  men  as  were  able,  to  retire  to  the  redoubt;  but 
they  refosed  to  oibey,  as  they  considered  that  if  they  left^their  officers  be- 

•  He  was  son  of  Campbell  of  GUndarnel  in  Arg)  lesliirc. 
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hind  in  the  Add,  they 'would  bring  a  lasting  disgrace  on  themselves. 
The  enemjy  unexpectedly,  ceased  firing,  and  the  seven  men,  aTailing 
themselves  of  the  respite,  retired,  carrying  their  wounded  officers  along 
with  them,  followed  by  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  able  to  walk.  The 
enemy  then  advanced  on  the  redoubt,  and  the  Hessians  having  got  mto 
confusion,  they  forced  an  entrance  ;  but  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Highlanders,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  The  enemy  were  preparing 
ibr  another  attack,  but  the  second  battalion  of  the  Highlanders  hanng 
come  up,  the  Americans  retired  with  considerable  loss. 

After  this  affair.  General  Prevosl  retired  with  the  main  body  towanb 
Savannah,  leaving  behind  him  seven  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Mait- 
land,  who  took  up  a  position  in  the  island  of  Port  Royal.     In  the  month 
of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy^nine,  the  Count  D'Estaing 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  with  a  large  fleet,  with  troops  on  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  retaking   Savannah,   then  garrisoned   by  eleven 
hundred  effective  men,  including  one  battalion  of  the  7]8t.     The  town, 
situated  on  a  sandy  plain,  gently  declining  towards  the  south,  had  few 
natural  or  artificial  means  of  defence,  and  as  the  force  about  to  attack 
it  was  said  to  exceed  twelve  thousand  men,  the  British  general  had 
nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  energy  and  firmness  of  his  troops.    The 
Count,  on  landing,  made  regular  approaches,  and  summoned  the  town 
to  surrender.    In  the  absence  of  Colonel  Maitland's  detachment  in  Port 
Royal,  time  was  of  importance,  and  being  demanded,  was  granted. 
Colonel  Maitland  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  instantly  set 
out  for  Savannah ;  but  finding  the  principal  passes  and  fiords  in  poeaes- 
sion  of  the  enemy,  he  made  a  wide  circuit ;  and  after  a  most  tedious 
march  through  marshes  and  woods  hitherto  considered  impassable,  he 
reached  "Savannah  before  General  Prevost  had  returned  a  defioitiTe 
answer  to  D'Estaing's  summons. 

Having  thus  accomplished  hb  object.  General  Prevost  made  im- 
mediate preparations  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity,  so<l 
being  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  Captain  Moncriet^  the 
chief  engineer,  and  the  exertions  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  assisted 
by  the  Negro  population,  the  town  was  put  in  a  good  state  of  dekoce, 
before  the  enemy  had  completed  their  approaches.  During  these 
operations,  several  sorties  were  made  by  the  garrison.  On  the  moniDg 
of  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  Major  Colin  Graham  sallied  out  with 
the  light  company  of  the  16th,  and  the  Highlanders,  and  drove  the 
enemy  from  their  outworks,  with  the  loss  of  fourteen  officers,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  In  this 
affair,  Lieutenant  Henry  Macpherson  of  the  Tlst  and  three  privates  irere 
killed,  and  fifteen  wounded.  In  another  sortie.  Major  Macarthur  with 
the  piquets  of  the  Highlanders  advanced  with  such  caution,  that,  ai^ 
a  few  rounds,  the  Americans  and  French  mistaking  their  object,  fired  on 
each  other,  and  killed  fifty  men,  during  which  rencounter  he  retired 
without  loss. 
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Having  completed  his  arrangemeDtSy  D*EftCaiog  made  an  aaMolty 
^sn  the  ninth  of  October,  before  day*breaky  with  all  his  forces*     Owing 
^o  a  thick  fog,  and  the  darkness  of  the  morning,  it  was  some  time  before 
-the  besieged  could  ascertain  in  what  direction  the  principal  attack  was 
%o  be  made.     As  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  the  French  and  American 
ferces  were  seen  adyancing  in  three  colnmns,  D*£staing  leading  the 
Tigbt  in  person.     By  taking  too  laige  a  circuit,  the  left  column  got  en« 
tangled  in  a  swamp,  and  being  exposed  to  the  guns  of  the  garrison,  fell 
into  confusion,  and  was  unable  to  adyance.     The  heads  of  the  right  and 
centre  columns  suffered  greatly,  from  a  well-directed  fire  from  the 
batteries ;  but  they  still  persevered  in  advancing ;  the  men  in  the  rear 
supplying  the  place  of  those  who  fell  in  front     When  the  enemy  reach- 
ed the  first  redoubt,  the  contest  became  furious ;  many  of  them  entered 
the  ditch,  and  some  of  them  even  ascended  and  planted  the  colours  on 
the  parapet,  where  they  were  killed.     The  first  man  who  mounted  was 
stabbed  by  Captain  Tawse  of  the  71st,  who  commanded  the  redoubt^ 
and  the  Captain  himself  was  shot  dead  by  the  man  who  followed.     The 
grenadiers  of  the  60th  came  up  to  the  support  of  Captain  Archibald 
Campbell,  who  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  redoubt,  and  the 
enemy's  column,  being  attacked  on  both  sides,  was  broken  and  driven 
back  with  precipitation. 

In  this  enterprise  the  enemy  are  supposed  to  have  lost  fifteen  hundred 
men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  British  had  only  three  officers 
and  thirty*six  soldiers  killed,  and  two  officers  and  sixty  men  wounded. 
The  Americans  retired  to  South  Carolina,  and  the  French  to  their 
ships.  The  garrison  before  the  siege  was  sickly,  but  during  active 
operations,  the  disease  was  in  a  manner  suspended,  an  effect  which  has 
been  often  observed  in  the  army.  After  the  cause  of  excitement  was 
over,  by  the  raising  of  the  siege,  the  men  relapsed,  and  one-fourth  of 
them  was  sent  to  the  hospital.* 

The  grenadiers  of  the  71st  were  not  employed  in  Georgia,  but  were 
posted  at  Stony  Point  and  Verplanks,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
places  had  been, recently  taken  from  the  enemy.  Wishing  to  make 
unends  for  allowing  his  post  to  be  surprised  by  Major-general  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  the  American  general  Wayne  was  sent  to  retake  the 
posts  of  Stony  Point  and  Verplanks.  Accordingly,  with  a  body  of 
troops,  he  proceeded  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of 

*  One  of  the  fint  who  died  was  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-colonel  Maitland,  son  of 
the  eail  of  Lauderdale.  He  was  an  able  and  an  enterprising  officer,  and  attracted  the 
particular  notice  of  General  Washington,  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted. 
During  some  of  the  operations,  which  brought  them  into  occasional  collision,  Colonel 
Maitland  joculariy  notified  to  the  American  general,  that,  to  enable  him  lo  distinguish 
(he  Highlanders,  so  that  he  might  do  justice  to  their  exploits,  in  annoying  his  posts,  and 
obstructing  his  convoys  and  detachments,  they  would  in  future  wear  a  red  feather  in  their 
bonnets.  Eraser's  Highlanders  accordingly  put  the  red  feather  in  their  bonnets,  which 
they  wore  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Such  was  the  real  origin  of  the  red  feather, 
which  was  assumed  by  the  42d  in  the  year  1795. 
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July»  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  taking  post  in  a  hollow^, 
within  two  miles  of  the  fi>rt»  advaneed  nnperceived,  about  midnight,  in 
two  columns.  One  of  these  gained  the  summits  on  which  the  fort  stood* 
without  being  observed,  and  the  garrisoo  being  surprised,  surrendered 
after  a  short  resistance,  with  the  loss  of  seventeen  soldiers  killed,  tod 
three  oflicers  and  seventy-4wo  privates  wounded.  The  piiiuet,  whiefa 
was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Gumming  of  the  7 1st,  resisted  one  of  tbe 
columns  till  almost  all  the  men  composing  it  were  killed  or  wounded* 
Lieutenant  Gumming  was  among  the  latter. 

After  the  surrender  of  Ghaiieslown  on  the  twdfth  of  May,  seveate^i 
hundred  and  eighty,  to  the  forces  under  Sir  Henry  Glintoo,  Lord 
Gomwallis  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern  provinces* 
Having  projected  an  excursion  into  the  interior,  he  was  joined  by  tbe 
71st,  which  had  remained  at  Savannah  in  quarters  during  the  winter. 
In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  army,  amounting  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  reached  Gambden,  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  general  making  that  place  his  head  quarters.  The  American 
general,  Gates,  having,  in  July,  assembled  a  force  of  seven  thousand  meui 
took  up  a  position  at  Rugley's  MilU  nearly  twelve  miles  from  Cambden. 
Determined  to  surprise  and  attack  the  enemy,  the  British  general  moved 
forward  on  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  August ;  whilst,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  American  commander  left  his  position  at  the  very 
same  hour,  with  the  same  intention.  It  was  full  moon,  and  the  sky  was 
unclouded.  Before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  advanced  guards 
met  half-way,  and  exchanged  some  shots ;  but  both  generals,  ignorant  of 
each  other's  strength,  declined  a  general  action,  and  lay  on  their  arms 
till  morning.  The  ground  on  which  the  armies  lay  was  a  sandy  plain, 
with  straggling  trees,  bot  a  part  on  the  left  ai  tbe  British  was  soft  and 
boggy.  Each  army  prepared  for  battle,  by  forming  line.  The  British 
right  consisted  of  the  light  infontry,  and  tbe  Welsh  ftwileera ;  the  d3d 
regiment  and  the  volunteers  of  Ireland  formed  tke  centre ;  and  the 
provincials  composed  the  left,  having  the  marshy  ground  in  their  front 
Whilst  this  formation  was  going  on.  Captain  Gharies  Campbell,  who 
commanded  the  Highland  light  companies  on  the  right,  mounted  the 
stump  of  an  old  tree  to  reconnoitre,  and  perceiving  the  enemy  in  woo^ 
tion,  as  if  they  intended  to  turn  his  flank,  he  leaped  dawn,  muttering  to 
himself,  "  I'll  see  you  damned  first,"  and  calling  to  his  men,  said,  *^  Be* 
member  you  are  light  infantry;  remember  you  are  Highlanders:— 
charge  I"  The  Highlanders  instantly  rushed  forward,  and  such  was  the 
impetuosity  of  the  attack,  that  the  division  of  the  enemy  whidi  was  to 
have  surrounded  the  right  of  the  British,  was  completely  broken  and 
driven  from  the  field  before  the  battle  commenced  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  line.  In  the  contest  which  took  place  between  these,  the  centre  of  the 
enemy  gained  ground  ;  but  neither  party  seeming  disposed  to  advaooe, 
a  pause  of  a  few  minutes  took  place,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  during 
which  both  parties  remained  stationary  without  firing  a  shot.     WhOat 
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iiisttters  were  in  this  state.  Lord  Corawftllk  ordered  the  corps  in  th« 
eentre  to  open  their  right  and  left;  and  when  a  considerable  space  in* 
terTenedy  he  directed  the  Highlandeiiy  who  were  getting  impatient  at 
being  left  in  the  rear,  whilst  their  friends  were  fighting  in  front,  to 
adTance  and  oocopy  the  Tacant  space.    When  tlie  Highlanders  had 
taken  their  groand,  his  lordship  cried  out,  **  My  braTc  Highlanders, 
now  is  your  timeT'    The  words  were  icaroely  uttered,  when  they 
raahed  forward,  accompanied  by  the  88d,  and  the  volunteen  of  Ireland. 
1*lie  charge  was  irresistible,  and  the  centre  of  the  enemy  was  completely 
overthrown.     Meanwhile  the  right  of  the  enemy,  whidi  was  enreloped 
in  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  advanced  unpereeived,  and  gained  the  ground 
on  whidi  the  Highlanders  had  been  formerly  posted  as  a  resenre.     Un« 
aware  of  the  (ale  of  their  companions,  they  gave  three  cheers  for  victory ; 
but  their  joy  was  of  short  duration,  for,  the  smoke  immediately  clearing 
np,  they  saw  their  mistake;  and  a  party  of  Highlanders  taming  on 
them,  the  greater  part  threw  down  their  arms,  whilst  the  remainder 
flew  in  all  directions.     The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  decisive  action 
was  three  officers  and  sixty-six  men  killed,  and  seventeen  officers  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  rank  and  file  wounded.     Lieutenant  Archi- 
bald Campbell  and  three  soldiers  of  the  7 1st  were  killed,  and  Captain 
Hugh  Campbell,  Lieutenant  John  Grant,  two  sergeants  and  thirty 
privates  wounded.* 

ThoBgh  the  battle  of  the  sixteenth  of  August  was  decisive ;  yet,  as 
General  Sumpter  with  a  strong  corps  occupied  positions  on  the  Catawba 
river,  which  commanded  the  road  to  Charlestown,  it  was  necessary  to 
dislodge  him.  For  this  purpose  Colonel  Tarieton  was  directed  to  pro* 
ceed  with  the  cavalry,  and  a  corps  of  light  infimtry,  under  Captain 
Charles  Campbell  of  the  Tlst.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  they 
came  ia  sight  of  Fishing-Creek,  and  observing  some  smoke  at  a  short 
distance  on  thew  right,  the  sergeant  of  the  advanced  guard,  halted  his 
party,  and  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  He  observed  an  encampment 
with  arms  piled,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sentinels,  and  some 
persons  employed  ia  cooking,  the  soldiers  were  reposing  in  gft>ups  ap- 
parently atfleep.  The  sergeant  reporttag  what  he  had  seen  to  Captain 
Cdmpbeii,  the  latter,  who  commanded  in  front,  fearing  a  discovery, 
formed  such  of  the  cavalry  as  had  come  up,  and  with  forty  of  the  Htgfa- 
iand  light  infantry  ruebed  4|uiick>y  forward,  secured  the  piled  arms,  and 
Borprised  the  eamp.  The  suecess  was  complete ;  a  few  men  were  kill^, 
nearly  five  hundred  surrendered  prisoners,  and  the  rest  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions.    The  loss  was  trifling,  but  the  Higbhrnders  had  in  an  especial 


*  In  a  letter  oommuxucated  to  General  Stewart  by  Dr  Chisliolm  of  Bristol,  an  eye- 
witness, the  writer  says  that  there  were  many  acts  of  individual  pMweas.  One  will 
ioffios.  "  A  tOBgh  stump  of  a  Sutheriaxid  Highlander,  of  the  namje  of  Mackay,  after- 
wards my  own  bat-man,  entered  the  battle  with  his  bayonet'  perfectly  straight,  and 
brought  it  out  twisted  like  a  cork-screw,  and  with  his  own  hand  had  put  to  death  seven 
of  the  enemy/' 
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nianiier  to  regret  the  death  of  Captain  Campbell,  who  was  killed  by  a 
random  shot. 

The  American  general,  Morgan,  having  entered  South  Carolina,  in 
December,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  with  about  eleven  hundred 
men,  Colonel  Tarleton  was  detached  with  some  infantry,  of  which  the 
first  battalion  of  the  71st  formed  a  part,  and  a  small  body  of  cavalry: 
On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  January,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  intelligence  was  received  that  General  Morgan  was  posted 
on  a  rising  ground  in  front,  which  was  thinly  covered  with  pine  trees. 
The  front  line  was  drawn  up  on  the  top  of  the  rising  ground,  and  the 
second,  four  hundred  paces  in  rear  of  the  first.     Colonel  Tarleton  in- 
stantly formed  in  order  of  battle.    In  front  he  placed  the  7th,  or  fusileers, 
the  infimtry  of  the  British  legion,  and  the  light  infantry :  the  Highlanders 
and  cavalry  formed  the  reserve.     The  line,  exhausted  by  running  at  ■ 
rapid  pace,  received  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  yards,  which  did  considerable  execution.     The  fire  was  returned, 
but  without  spirit  and  with  little  efiect ;  and  it  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  neither  party  advancing.     The  light  in- 
fontry  then  made  two  attempts  to  charge,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss. 
In  this  state  of  matters  the  Highlanders  were  ordered  up,  and  advancing 
rapidly  to  the  charge,  the  enemy's  frt>nt  line  instantly  gave  way ;  and 
this  retrograde  motion  being  observed  by  the  second  line,  which  had  not 
yet  been  engaged,  it  immediately  faced  to  the  right  and  inclined  back- 
wards, and  by  this  skilful  manoeuvre,  opened  a*  space  by  which  the  front 
line  retreated.     Eager  to  pursue,  the  Highlanders  followed  the  front  line, 
when  Colonel  Howard,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  reserve,  threw  in 
a  destructive  fire  upon  the  71st,  when  within  forty  yards  of  the  hostile 
force.     So  disastrous  was  the  efiect  of  this  fire,  that  nearly  one  half  of 
the  Highlanders  fell ;  and  the  rest  were  so  scattered  over  the  ground, 
on  which  they  pursued,  that  they  could  not  be  united  to  form  a  charge 
with  the  bayonet.     Though  checked,  the  Highlanders  did  not  fall  back, 
probably  expecting  that  the  first  line  and  the  cavalry  would  come  up 
to  their  support ;  but  they  were  mistaken :  and  after  some  irregular  firing 
between  them  and  Colonel  Howard's  reserve,  the  front  line  of  the 
Americans  rallied,  returned  to  the  field,  and  pushed  forward  to  the 
right  fiank  of  the  Highlanders.     Alone,  and  unsupported,  and  almost 
overpowered  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  Highlanden 
began  to  retire,  and  at  length  to  run,  the  first  instance  (may  it  be  the 
only  one  I)  of  a  Highland  regiment  running  ^om  an  enemy  III*    A 
general  route  ensued;  few  of  the  infantry  escaped,  but  the  cavalry 
saved  themselves  by  the  speed  of  their  horses.     The  loss  of  the  British, 
in  this  disastrous  afiair,  exceeded  four  hundred  men.     The  Highland 
officers  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their  men,  and  im- 
puting the   disaster  altogether  to    the   bad   dispositions   of.  Colonel 

•  Stewait.  ^ 
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TailetOD,  made  a  representation  to  Lord  Comwallifl,  not  to  be  em* 
ployed  again  under  the  same  officer,  a  request  with  whicli  his  lordship 
complied. 

The  main  body  of  the  American  army  under  General  Green  re- 
treated northward  after  this  action*  and  Lord  Comwalln  made  every 
exertion  to  follow  them.  Previous  to  the  march  the  two  battalions  of 
the  7l8t»  being  greatljr  reduced,  were  consolidated  into  one»and  formed 
in  brigade  with  the  Welsh  fusileers  and  SSd  regiment*  General  Green 
retreated  to  Guildford  Court-house,  where,  oo  the  sixteenth  of  March^ 
he  prepared  £6r  battle-  He  drew  up  his  army  in  three  lines:— the  first 
occupied  the  edge  of  a  wood  with  a  fence  in  front  of  Hogstie  fiurm ;  the 
Becood  a  wood  of  stunted  oaks  at  some  distance  in  the  rear ;  and  the 
third  line  was  drawn  up  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the  ivoods  and  upon 
beared  ground.  The  front  line  of  the  British  was  formed  of  the  German 
raiment  of  De  Bos,  the  Highlanders  and  guards  under  the  Honourable 
Oeperal  L^lie  on  the  right ;  and  the  Welsh  fusileers,  ddd  regiment,  and 
2d  b^Ualioq  of  guards  under  Brigadier-general  Charles  O'Hara,  on  the 
left.  The  cavalry  were  in  the  rear,  supported  by  the  light  infiintry  of 
the  guards  aud  the  German  Yagers. 

The  order  of  battle  being  completed,  the  attack  began  at  one  o'clock. 
The  Americans,  covered  by  the  fence  in  their  front,  reserved  their  fire 
till  the  British  were  within  thirty  or  forty  paces,  at  which  distance 
they  opened  a  most  destructive  fire,  which  annihilated  nearly  one-third 
of  Colonel  Wel>ster's  brigade.     The  fire  was  returned  by  the  brigade, 
who  rushed  forward  on  the  enemy.     These  abandoned  their  fence,  and 
retreated  on  the  second  line.     The  contest  was  maintained  with  greater 
pertinacity  on  the  more  open  ground,  where  the  regiment  of  De  Bos  and 
the  33d  retreated  and  advanced  repeatedly  before  they  succeeded  in 
driving  the  enemy  from  the  field.     A  party  of  the  guards  pressing  for- 
ward without  observing  a  body  of  cavalry  placed  in  the  right  flank  as 
a  reserve,  were  charged  in  flank,  had  their  line  broken,  and  lost  several 
men."    fhe  enemy,  who  had  retreated,  emboldeped  by  the  effect  pf  this 
charge,  halted,  turned  their  face  to  the  field,  and  recommenced  firing. 
Whilst  matters  were  in  this  state,  and  the  Hessians  warmly  engaged,  the 
Highlanders,  who  had  rapidly  pushed  round  the  flank,  appeared  on  arising 
ground  in  rear  of  the  enemy  s  left,  and  rushing  forward  with  shouts, 
>nade  such  an  impression  on  the  Americans  that  they  immediately  fled, 
leaving  their  guns  and  ammunition  behind.     In  this  well-contested  ac- 
tion, every  corps  fought  separately,  each  depending  o^  it9  0wn  firmness; 
and  having  to  sustain  the  weight  of  so  greatly  superior  numbers,  the 
issue  was  for  some  time  doubtful.     The  British  had  seven  officers  and 
one  hundred  and  two  non-commissioned   officers  and  rank  and  file 
billed,  among  whom  were  Ensign  Grant  and  eleven  soldiers  of  the  71st; 
^  twenty  officers  and  four  hundred  and  nineteen  non-commissioned 
officers  and  rank  and  file  wounded,  including  four  sergeants  and  forty- 
^ix  soldiers  of  the  same  regiment. 
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No  solid  advantage  was  gained  by  this  battle,  as  Lord  ComwalU 
found  it  necessary  to  retreat,  and  was  even  obliged  to  leave  his  wound 
behind  in  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  British  took  the  directio 
of  Cross  Creek,  followed  close  in   the  rear  by  the  Americans.      Th 
settlement  of  Cross  Creek  was  possessed  by  emigrant  Highlandera, 
who  had  evinced  great  loyalty  during  the  war;  and  they  now  offered  to 
bring  fifteen  hundred  men  into  the  field,  and  to  furnish  every  neces- 
sary except  arms  and  ammunition;  but  stipulated  that  they  should 
be  commanded  by  officers  from  the  line.     This  reasonable  offer  was 
declined  ;  but  it  was  proposed  to  form  them  into  what  was  called  a  pro- 
vincial corps  of  the  line.     This  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  emigrant 
Highlanders,  who  retired  to  their  settlements,  after  a  negotiation  of 
twelve  days.     The  army  then  marched  for  Wilmington,  where  it  arrived 
on  the  seventeenth  of  April.     Here  Lord  Cornwallis  halted  till  the 
twenty-sixth,  when  he  proceeded  on  the  route  to  Petersborough.     After 
traversing  several  hundred  miles,  of  a  country  chiefly  hostile,  he  arrived 
at  Petersborough  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  where  he  formed  a  junction 
with  Major-general  Philips,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  New  York 
with  three  thousand  men.     With  the  united  forces,  which  amounted  to 
six  thousand  men.  Lord  Cornwallis  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  and  whilst 
he  was  preparing  to  cross  the  river  at  St  James's  island,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Fayette,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  British  army,  gallantly 
attacked  Colonel  Thomas  Dundas's  brigade,  with  two  thousand  men. 
The  Marquis  was  repulsed,  but  not  without  a  warm  contest. 

Arriving  at  Portsmouth,  Lord  Cornwallis  continued  his  march  to 
Yorktown,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  York  river,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  August.  The  place  selected  was  an  elevated  platform,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  nearly  level.  On  the  right  of  the  position  extending 
from  the  river,  was  a  ravine  about  forty  feet  in  depth,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  yards  in  breadth ;  a  line  of  entrenchments,  with  a  horn- 
work,  formed  the  centre.  Beyond  the  ravine,  on  the  right  of  the  posi- 
tion, was  an  extensive  redoubt,  and  two  smaller  ones  on  the  left,  also 
advanced  beyond  the  entrenchments.  These  defences,  which  consti- 
tuted the  chief  strength  of  the  camp,  were. not  completed  when  General 
Washington,  who  had  been  lately  joined  by  the  Count  de  Rochambeao, 
took  up  a  position  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  British  lines. 
His  force  consisted  of  seven  thousand  French  and  twelve  thousand 
Americans,  being  thrice  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  British,  which  did 
not  exceed  ^ve  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

General  Washington  immediately  proceeded  to  erect  batteries,  and  to 
make  his  approaches.  He  first  directed  his  fire  against  the  redoubt 
on  the  right,  which  after  four  days'  bombardment  was  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  sand.  He  did  not,  however,  attempt  an  assault  on  this  point 
of  the  position,  but  turned  his  whole  force  against  the  redoubts  on  the 
'leftj  which  he  carried  by  storm,  and  turned  the  guns  of  the  redoubts  on 
.the  other  parts  of  the  entrenchments.     Some  soldiers  of  the  71st,  wiio 
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liad  manned  one  of  these  redoubts,  conceiving  that  the  honour  of  the 
regiment  was  compromised  by  their  expulsion  from  the  redoubt,  sent 
a  petition  through  the  commanding  officer  to  Lord  Comwallis,  lor 
permission  to  retake  it;  but  as  his  lordship  did  not  think  that  the  acqui- 
sition  would  be  of  much  importance,  under  existing  circumstances,  he 
declined  the  proposition. 

Finding  his  position  quite  untenable,  and  his  situation  becoming  every 
Hour  more  critical,  the  British  commander  determined  to  decamp  at 
midnight  with  the  elite  of  his  army,  to  cross  the  river,  and  leave  a  small 
force  in  the  works  to  capitulate  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  former 
being  very  numerous.     The  plan  would  have  succeeded  haii  not  the 
passage  of  the  river  been  rendered  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable,  by 
a  squall  of  wind.     The  first  division  was  embarked,  and  some  of  the 
boats  had  reached  Gloucester  Point  on  the  Opposite  shore,  when  the 
General  countermanded  the  enterprise  in  consequence  of  a  storm  which 
arose.     Judging  farther  resistaiice  hopeless.  Lord  Comwallis  made  pro- 
posals of  capitulation,  and  the  terms  being  adjusted,  the  British  troops 
inarched  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage  on  the  eighth  of  October 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  were  afterwards  sent  to  different 
parts  of  the  country.     The  garrison  had  six  officers,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  non-commissioned  officers  and  rank  and  file  killed,  and  six 
officers  and  three  hundred  and  nineteen  non-commissioned  officers  and 
rank  and  file  wounded.     Lieutenant  Fraser  and  nine  soldiers  of  the 
71st  were  killed,  and  three  drummers  and  nineteen  soldiers  wounded. 

The  military  services  of  this  army,  which  were  now  closed,  had  been 
most  arduous*  In  less  than  twelve  months  they  had  marched  and  coun- 
termarched nearly  two  thousand  miles,  had  been  subjected  to  many 
severe  hardships,  and  besides  numerous  skirmishes,  had  fought  two 
pitched  battles,  in  all  of  which  they  had  been' victorious ;  yet  all  their 
exertions  were  unavailable  in  the  general  contest. 

With  this  misfortune  also  ended  the  military  career  of  the  Fraser 
Highlanders,  who  remained  prisoners  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
True  to  their  allegiance,  they  resisted  to  a  man  the  solicitations  of  the 
Americans  to  join  their  standard  and  settle  among  them,  thus  exhib- 
iting a  striking  moral  contrast  with  many  soldiers  of  other  corps,  who, 
in  violation  of  their  oath,  entered  the  American  ranks.  In  other  re- 
spects the  conduct  of  the  Highlanders  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  this 
high  state  of  moral  feeling  and  daring,  not  one  instance  of  disgraceful 
conduct  ever  having  occurred  in  the  71st.  The  only  case  of  military 
insubordination  was  that  which  happened  at  Leith  in  April  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-nine,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the 
history  of  the  42d  regiment ;  but  it  is  clear  that  no  fault  was  attributable 
to  the  men  of  the  detachment  in  question,  who  merely  insisted  on  the 
fulfilment  of  the  engagement  which  had  been  entered  into  with  them. 

The  regiment  returned  to  Scotland  on  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
and  was  discharged  at  Perth  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three. 
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KEITH'S  AND  CAMPBELL'S  HIGHLANDERS, 

OE 

EIGHTY-SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTY-EIGHTH  REGIME  NTS— 175^ 

Thk  firai  of  tliese  regiments  ooDsisled  of  three  companies  of  one 
hundred  and  five  men  each.  Major  Robert  Murray  Keith,  who  hiA 
served  in  the  Scotch  Brigade  in  Holland,  and  a  relation  of  the  cele- 
brated Field  Marshal  Keith,  was  appointed  to  the  command.  Aboaf 
the  end  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  fifly-nine  this  regimest  joined 
the  allied  army  in  Germany  under  Prince  Frederick  of  Bmnswiek. 

The  Highlanders  were  not  long  in  the  allied  camp  when  they  w&e 
brought  into  action.  On  the  third  of  January  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty  the  Marquis  de  Vogue  attacked  and  carried  the  town  of  Herborn^ 
and  made  a  small  detachment  of  the  allies  who  were  posted  there  prison- 
ers. At  the  same  time  the  Marquis  Dauvet  made  himself  master  of 
Dillemberg,  the  garrison  of  the  allied  troops  retiring  into  the  castle, 
where  they  were  closely  besieged.  Prince  Ferdinand  no  sooner  under- 
stood their  situation  than  he  began  his  march  with  a  strong  detachment 
ibr  their  relief  on  the  seventh  of  January,  when  be  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  besiegers.  On  the  same  day  <<  the  Highlanders  under  Major 
Keith,  supported  by  the  hussars  of  Luckner,  who  commanded  the  whole 
detachment,  attacked  the  village  of  Eybach,  where  Beau  Fremonte*8 
regiment  of  dragoons  was  posted,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
The  greater  part  of  the  regiment  was  killed,  and  many  prisoners  were 
taken,  together  with  two  hundred  horaes  and  all  their  Ixaggage.  The 
Highlanders  distinguished  themsdves  on  this  occasion  by  their  intre- 
pidity, which  was  the  more  remarkable^  as  they  were  no  other  diaa 
raw  recruits,  just  arrived  from  their  own  country,  and  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  discipline."*  The  Highlanders  on  this  occasion  had 
four  men  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

Prince  Ferdinand  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  this  body, 
that  he  recommended  to  the  governor  not  only  to  increase  it  to  eight 
hundred  men,  but  to  raise  another  regiment  of  equal  strength,  to  be 
placed  under  his  serene  highness.  This  recommendation  was  instantly 
attended  to,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  requisite  number  of  men  was  raised 
in  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Perth,  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Sutherland.  The 
command  of  the  new  regiment  was  conferred  on  John  Campbell  of 
Dunoon,  but  power  was  reserved  to  the  earls  of  Sutherland  and  Bread- 
albane,  the  lairds  of  Macleod  and  Innes,  and  other  gentlemen  'in  the 
north,  to  appoint  captains  and  subalterns  to  companies  raised  on  their 
respective  estates.     Major  Macnab,  son  of  the  laird  of  Macnab;  Cap.- 
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taio  Arckibttld  Campbell,  brother  of  Acballader;  John  Campbell  of 
Attf^  and  other  officers,  were  recommended  by  Lord  Bieadalbane ;  and 
Macleody  who  raised  a  company  in  Sky,  appointed  his  nephew,  Cap- 
tain FothriDgiiam  of  Powrie,  to  it.  Sir  James  Inoes,  chief  of  that  name, 
who  sucscseeded  to  the  estates  and  dokedom  of  Roxburgh  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ten^  was  also  appointed  to  a  company. 

Keith's  regiment  was  embodied  at  Perth  and  Campbell's  at  Stiriing, 
and»  being  embodied  at  the  same  time  and  ordered  on  the  same  service,  an 
interchange  of  officers  took  place.     Embarking  for  Germany  they  joined 
the  allied  army,  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  were  distinguished  by  being  placed  in  the  grenadier  brigade. 
The  allied  army  moved  from  Kalle  on  the  thirtieth  of  July  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the  French,  who 
took  up  a  position  on  the  river  Dymel.      The  hereditary  prince  of 
Brunswick,  who  had  passed  that  river  the  preceding  day,  was  directed 
by  Prince  Ferdinand  to  turn  the  left  of  the  enemy,  who  were  posted 
between  Warburg  and  Ochsendorff,  whilst  he  himself  advanced  in  front 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army.     The  French  wiere  attacked  almost  at 
the  same  moment  both  in  flank  and  rear,  and  defeated  with  considerable 
loss.     In  an  account  of  the  battle  written  by  Prince  Ferdinand  to  George 
XL  he  says  "  that  the  loss  of  the  allies,  which  was  moderate,  fell  chiefly 
upon  Maxwell's  brave  battalion  of  English  grenadiers  and  the  two  regi- 
ments of  Scots  Highlanders,  which  did  wonders.     Colonel  Beckwith, 
who  commanded  the  whole  brigade  formed  of  English  grenadiers  and 
Scots  Highlanderst  distinguished  himself  greatly."     None  of  the  High*- 
landers  were  killed  but  Lieutenant  Walter  Ogilvie^  and  two  privates 
were  wounded. 

Another  affair  soon  occurred  in  which  the  Highlanders  also  distin- 
guished themselves.  Prince  Ferdinand,  having  determined  to  beat  up 
the  quarters  of  a  large  French  detachment  stationed  at  Zeirenberg, 
pitched  upon  five  battalions,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Highlanders  and 
eight  regiments  of  dragoons,  for  this  service.  This  body  began  their 
march  on  the  sight  of  the  fifth  of  August,  and  when  within  two  miles 
of  the  town  the  eoi'ps  proceeded  by  three  different  roads.  Maxwell's 
brigade  of  grenadiers,  the  regiment  of  Kingsby,  and  the  Highlanders 
keeping  together.  They  marched  in  profound  silence,  and  though  their 
tramp  was.  at  last  heard  by  the  French  the  surprise  was  too  sudden  for 
effectual  resistance.  <*  The  Scots  Highlanders  mounted  the  breaches 
sword  in  hand,  supported  by  the  Chasseurs.  The  column  of  English 
grenadiers  advanced  in  good  order  and  with  the  greatest  silence.  In 
short,  the  service  was  complete^  and  the  troops  displayed  equal  courage, 
sokiier-like  conducti  a^  activity."*  The  loss  of  the  Highlanders  in 
this  affair  was  three  privates  killed  and  six  wounded. 

The  hereditary  prince  being  hard  pressed  by  Marshal  de  Castries, 
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was  reiDforced  from  the  camp  at  Warburg.  The  Highlanders  joined 
him  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  shortly  after  he  had  been  attacked 
by  the  Marshal,  who  had  compelled  him  to  retire.  The  prince  now 
attacked  the  French  commander  in  his  turn,  but  was  unsuccessliil,  being 
obliged  again  to  retire  after  a  warm  contest,  which  lasted  from  five  till 
nine  in  the  morning.  The  Highlanders,  who  '^  were  in  the  first  column 
of  attack,  were  the  last  to  retreat,  and  kept  their  ground  in  the  lace  of 
every  disadvantage,  even  after  the  troops  on  their  right  and  left  Jiad 
retired.  The  Highlanders  were  so  exasperated  with  the  loss  they  sus- 
tained, that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  withdrawn,  when  Colonel 
Campbell  received  orders  from  an  aide<le-camp  sent  by  the  prince,  de- 
siring him  to  retreat,  as  to  persist  in  maintaining  his  position  longer 
would  be  an  useless  waste  of  human  life."  In  this  action  Lieutenants 
William  Ogilvie  and  Alexander  Macleod  of  the  Highlanders,  four  ser- 
geants, and  thirty-seven  rank  and  file  were  killed,  and  Captain  Archibald 
Campbell  of  Achallader,  Lieutenants  Gordon  Clunes,  Archibald  Stewart, 
Angus  Mackintosh  of  Killachy,  and  Walter  Barland,  and  ten  rank  and 
file  wounded.* 

On  the  preceding  night  an  attempt  was  made  by  Major  Pollock,  with 
one  hundred  grenadiers  and  the  same  number  of  Keith  s  Highlanders^ 
to  suqirise  the  convent  of  Closter  Camp,  where  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy  was  posted,  and  where,  it  was  supposed,  the  French  commander 
and  some  of  his  officers  were  to  pass  the  night ;  but  this  attempt  mis- 
carried. On  reaching  the  sentinel  of  the  main-guard  Major  Pollock 
rushed  upon  him  and  ran  him  through  the  body  with  hb  sword.  The 
wounded  man,  before  falling,  turned  round  upon  his  antagonist  and  shot 
him  with  a  pistol,  upon  which  they  both  fell  dead. 

The  next  afiair  in  which  the  Highlanders  were  engaged  was  the  battle 
of  Fellinghausen,  in  July  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  a  general  order,  thus  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  corps  in  this  action :  "  His  serene  highness,  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  order  Colonel 
Beckwith  to  signify  to  the  brigade  he  has  the^  honour  to  command 
his  entire  approbation  of  their  conduct  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  July. 
The  soldier-like  perseverance  of  the  Highland  regiments  in  resisting  and 
repulsing  the  repeated  attacks  of  ^  chosen  troops  of  France^  has  de- 
servedly gained  them  the  highest  honour.  The  ardour  ^and  activity 
with  which  the  grenadiers  pushed  and  pursued  the  enemy,  and  the 
trophies  they  have  taken,  justly  entitle  them  to  the  highest  encomiums. 
The  intrepidity  of  the  little  band  of  Highlanders  merits  the  greatest 
praise."  Colonel  Beckwith,  in  making  this  communication,  added,  that 
"  the  humanity  and  generosity  with  which  the  soldiers  treated  the 
great  flock  of  prisoners  they  took,  did  them  as  much  honour  as  their 

•  At  this  time  the  corps  was  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  400  men  from  Johnstone's 
Highlanders,  and  soon  afterwards  by  200  of  Maclean's. 
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Bi:]ilx]uiDg  the  enemy."  In  this  action  Major  Archibald  Campbell  of 
.A^oliallader,  who  had  been  promoted  only  a  week  before,*  and  Lieate* 
nsunts^William  Ross  and  John  Grant,  and  thirty-one  rank  and  file,  were 
killed ;  and  Major  Archibald  Macnab,  Captain  James  Fraser*  Liente« 
iia.nt8  Archibald  Macarthur,  Patrick  Campbell,  and  John  Macintosh, 
brother  of  Eillachy  and  &ther  of  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  M.P., 
ti^ro  sergeants,  and  seventy  privates,  were  wounded. 

!No  enterprise  of  any  moment  was  attempted  till  the  twenty-eighth  of 
Jone  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  when  Prince  Ferdinand  attacked 
tbe  French  army  at  Graibenstein,  and  defeated  them.  The  French  lost 
upwards  of  four  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  in- 
elading  two  hundred  officers,  whilst  that  sustained  by  the  allies  did  not 
exceed  seven  hundred  men.  The  British  troops,  who  were  under  the 
command  of  the  marquis  of  Granby,  "  behaved  with  a  bravery  not  to 
be  paralleled,  especially  our  grenadiers  and  Highlanders." 

The  Highlanders,  from  the  distinction  they  had  earned  in  these  dif- 
lerent  rencounters,  now  began  to  attract  the  especial  notice  of  the  Ger- 
mans.    When  an  entire  ignorance  prevailed  among  the  people  of  Eng- 
land respecting  the  Highlanders,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Germans  should  have  formed  the  most  extraordinary  notions  of  these 
mountaineers.     In  common  with  the  English  they  looked  upon  the 
Highlanders  as  savages ;  but  their  ignorance  went  farther,  for  the  people 
of  Germany  actually  believed  that  the  Highlanders  were  still  strangers 
to  Christianity.     '^  The  Scotch  Highlanders,"  says  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Vienna  Gazette  of  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  **  are 
a  people  totally  different  in  their  dress,  manners,  and  temper  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Britain.     Thejf  are  caught  in  the  mountains  when 
young^  and  still  run  with  a  surprising  degree  of  swiftness.     As  they  are 
strangers  to  fear,  they  make  very  good  soldiers  when  disciplined.     The 
men  are  of  low  stature,  and  the  most  of  them  old  or  very  young.    They 
discover  an  extraordinary  submission  and  love  for  their  officers,  who  are 
all  young  and  handsome.     From  the  goodness  of  their  dispositions  in 
every  thing,  for  the  boors  are  much  better  treated  by  these  savages  than 
by  the  polished  French  and  English ;  from  the  goodness  of  their  dis- 
position, which,  by  the  by,  shows  the  rectitude  of  human  nature  before 
it  is  vitiated  by  example  or  prejudice,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  king's 
laudable,  though  late,  endeavours  to  civilize  and  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity  will  meet  with  success!"     The  article  adds, 
that  the  ^'  French  held  them  at  first  in  great  contempt,  but  they  have 
met  with  them  so  often  of  late,  and  seen  them  in  the  front  of  so  many 
battles,  that  they  firmly  believe  that  there  are  twelve  battalions  of  them 
in  the  army  instead  of  two.     Broglio  himself  has  lately  said  that  he  once 

•  The  cause  of  his  promotion  was  his  having,  with  a  party  of  JHighlandere,  rescued 
General  Griffin,  afterwards  Lorf  Howard  of  Walden,  from  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
enemy.  Major  Campbell  was  brother  of  Achallader,  who,  by  his  classical  learning  and 
acquirements,  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  LytUeton. 
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wished  that  he  was  a  man  of  six  feet  high,  but  that  now  he  is  reconciled 
to  his  sisa  aince  he  has  seen  the  wonders  performed  by  the  little  moun- 
taineenu''  An  acquaintance  with  the  Highlanders  soon  diasipated  the 
illasions  nnder  which  the  Germans  laboured. 

The  Highlanders  were  not  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Johannisberg,  io 
which  the  allies  were  worsted;  but,  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  in 
the  subsequent  action  at  Brucher  Miihl,  they  took  a  part  The  French 
occupied  a  mill  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  the  allies  a  redosbt  on 
the  other,  and  the  great  oliject  of  both  parties  was  to  obtain  posses* 
sion  of  a' small  post  which  defended  the  bridge  at  Bmcher  MiihL  At 
first  a  slight  cannonade  was  opened  from  a  few  g^ns,  but  these  were 
speedily  augmented  to  twenty-five  heavy  pieces  on  each  side.  Io  the 
post  occupied  by  the  allies  there  was  only  at  first  one  hundred  men,  but 
during  the  action,  which  lasted  without  intermission  for  fifteen  honrsy 
no  less  than  seventeen  regiments  were  successively  brought  forward,  re* 
placing  one  another  after  they  had  spent  their  ammunition.  Both  sides 
remained  in  their  respective  positions,  and  although  the  contest  was  loQg 
and  severe  the  allies  lost  only  six  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Highland  corps  had  Major  Alexander  Maclean  and  twenty-one 
rank  and  file  killed,  and  Captain  Patrick  Campbell,  and  Lieutenant 
Walter  Barland,  three  sergeants,  and  fifty-eight  rank  and  file  wounded. 

On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  November  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  the  Highlanders  were  ordered  home.  In  the  three  campaigns 
in  which  they  had  served  they  had  established  a  well-earned  reputation 
for  bravery,  and  so  great  was  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  hdd 
by  the  Dutch,  that,  on  their  march  through  Holland,  they  were  wel- 
comed with  acclamations,  particularly  by  the  women,  who  presented 
them  with  laurel  leaves  ;<-^a  feeling  which,  it  is  said,  %as  in  some  mea- 
sure owing  to  the  firiendly  intercourse  which  had  previously  existed  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  and  the  Scotch  brigade. 

After  landing  at  Tilbury  Fort  the  regiments  marched  for  Scotland, 
and  were  received  every  where  on  their  route  with  the  most  marked 
attention,  particularly  at  Derby,  the  inhabitants  of  which  town  presented 
the  men  with  gratuities  in  money.  Among  various  reasons  assigned  for 
the  remarkable  predilection  shown  by  the  people  of  Derby  the  most 
probable  b,  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  respect  shown  by  the  High- 
landers to  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  when  visited  by 
them  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five. 

Keith's  regiment  was  marched  to  Perth  and  Campbell's  to  Linlithgow, 
and  were  reduced  in  July  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

The  total  loss  of  these  corps  was  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men,  besides 
seven  officers;  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  men,  and  thirteen 
officers,  wounded. 
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Thk  war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  requiring,  at  this  time, 
increased  exertlona  on  the  part  of  the  goyemmenty  government  reiolyed  to 
raise,  in  addition  to  Keith's  Highlanders,  another  regiment  in  those  parts 
of  the  Highlands  where  the  inflaence  of  the  Gordon  lamily  prevailed. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Gordon  Major  Staates 
Ltong  lM[orris,  to  whom  she  had  heen  lately  married,  was  appointed  to 
raise. the  regiment;  and,  to  strengthen  his  interest  amongst  the  youth 
of  the  North,  the  late  duke  of  Grordon,  then  a  youth  at  college,  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain ;  his  brother.  Lord  William,  a  lieutenant ;  and  his 
younger  brother,  Lord  George,  an  ensign.     The  object  of  the  duchess 
in  obtaining  these  appointments,  was  to  counteract  the  political  influence 
of  the  duke  of  Argyle  during  the  minority  of  her  son.     Major  Morris 
was  so  successful  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  men 
were  collected  at  Gordon  Castle,  who,  in  December  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty-nine,  were  marched  to  Aberdeen.     The  following  officers  then 
received  their  commissions : — 


Zteutenant-cokmel  commandant. — Staates  Long  Morris^  died  a  general  in 
the  anny. 

First  Major, — George  Scott,  a  general  in  1796,  died  in  IRll. 

Second  Major,-^Hec!U>x  Munro,  a  general  in  1798,  died  in  1806 


Alexander,  duke  of  Gordon. 
Alexander  Duff  of  Cubben. 
George  Morrison  of  Bognie. 
William  Macgillivcay  of  Dumaglass. 
Ludovic  Grant  of  Knockando. 


Captaim, 

Norman  Lamont,  son  of  the  laird  of 

Lament 
Duncan  MacpherBoo,  afterwards  iu 

the  42d  and  7l8t  regiments,  died 

1807. 


Captaifh'lieutenant. — Archibald  Dunbar,  son  of  Sir  Archibald  Dunbar  of 
Northfield. 

Lieutenants, 


Lord  William  Gordon. 

Charles  €k>rdon  of  Shellagreen,  after- 

wardi  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  77tb, 
.  or  Athole  Highlanders. 
Lawrence  Leith. 
Alexander  Stewart  of  Lismurdie. 
Ral.  Hanson. 
Oeorge  Campbell. 
John  Gordon. 
John  ICacdonald,  lieutenant-colonel  of 

the  aisC  Highhmd  regiment,  1788. 


William  Baillie,  killed  In  India,  1779 
then  commanding  a  detachment  of 
Sir  Hector  Munro's  armjr. 

Alexander  Godsman. 

William  Finlayson,  died  in  1817. 

Alexander  Macpherson^ 

William  Macpherson. 

R.  T.  Rd.  Maitland. 

James  Fordyce. 

Robert  Munro. 

Alexander  Duff  of  Mayne. 
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Loid  George  Gordon.  Patrick  Ogilvie,  brother  to  Ogllvie  ul 

Jamet  Gordon.  East  Milne. 

Aleiander  Gordon.  John  Ifacpherson. 

John  Edwards.  Harry  Gilchrist. 

(9l49iAi«N,»— Alensder  Cbanben.  Qmrter^nuuter^^^^Jama.  Bcnnatl. 

AtjJMttmi.'^AXnandet  Donald.  Smge^m, — ^mes  Arthur. 

The  regiment  embarked  at  Portsmoath  for  the  East  Indies  in  De* 
cember  seTenteen  hoodred  and  sixty»  and  arrived  at  Bombay  in  Noveoif 
ber  following.  The  duke  of  Gordon  was  deurous  of  accempanjing  the 
regiment*  but  bis  motbery  at  tbe  especial  request  of  George  II.,  iadueed 
him  to  remain  at  home  to  finish  hia  edocatioo* 

The  89th  had  no  particular  station  assigned  tbem,  but  kept  nonng 
from  plaoe  to  place  tiU  a  strong  detachment  under  Migor  Hector  Munro 
joined  the  army  under  the  command  of  Miijor  Camac,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  PatiMu  Major  Munro  then  assumed  the  command,  and  being 
veil  supported  by  his  m^a^  quelled  a  formidable  mutiny  amoug  the 
troops.  After  the  riogleaders  had  been  executed  and  diacipliii^  restcwed* 
Major  Monro  attacked  the  enemy  at  Bu^iar,  <m  the  tveuty-^tbird  day  of 
October  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and,  though  the  ^ce  opposed 
to  him  was  five  times  as  numerous  as  his  own,  he  overthrew  and  dis- 
persed it.  The.  enemy  had  six  thousand  men  killed,  and  left  a  hundred 
and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  field,  whilst  his  majesty's  troops  had 
only  two  officers  and  four  rank  and  file  killed.  Mcyor  Munro  received 
a  letter  of  thanks  on  the  occasion  from  the  president  and  council  of 
Calcutta.  <*  The  signal  victory  you  gained,"  they  say,  "  so  as  at  one 
blow  utterly  to  defeat  the  desigus  of  the  enemy  against  these  provinces, 
is  an  event  which  does  so  much  honour  to  yourself.  Sir,  i&  partiddar, 
and  to  all  the  officers  and  men  under  your  command,  and  which,,  at  the 
same  time,  is  attended  with  such  particular  advantages  to  the  Compoiiyr 
as  call  upon  us  to  return  you  our  sinceref  thanks."  Rht  this  important 
service  Major  Munro  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  brevet  rank  of 
Lieutenant-colonel. 

The  services  of  the  regiment  being  no  longer  required  it  was  ordered 
home,  and  was  reduced  in  the  year  seveuteen  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
It  has  been  remarked,  as  a  singular  circumstance  attending*  their  sernce, 
that^  although  five  years  emibodied,  four  of  wbkih  were  speiat  in  India, 
or  on  the  passage  going  and  retumiiig,  nose  of  the  effieen  died^  nor 
was  there  any  promotion  or  other  change  among  them,  except  t&e 
change  of  Lord  WiHiam  Gordon  to  the  67th  regiment,  and  the  prQ" 
motion  of  his  successor  to  his  lieutenancy.  The  same  good  condact 
which  distinguished  the  ether  Highland  corps  was  not  leas  conspicuoui 
in  this, — ^not  one  man  out  of  eight  of  the  companies,  uumberijig;  in  all 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  Wtu,  having  hee»  brouglU  to  tba  haihefH^ 
Of  the  whole  reghuentv  only  six  men  suffiifcid  ooirpcml  ptttitshmcnl. 
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JOHNSTONE'S  HIGHLANDERS, 

Oft 

ONE    HUNDRED   AND  FIRST  REGIMENT.— 1760.      * 

This  regiaientf  which  consiited  of  five  oompaniesy  of  five  strgeanto 
And  one  hundred  aod  five  nmk  aod  file  each,  was  raised  in  the  year 
aeveoteea  handred  and  sixty  by  the  fi>llowiiig  gentlemeDf  vis.  Colin 
Graham  of  Drainie>  James  Cuthbert  of  Miincraigs.  Peter  Gordon  of 
Knockespic,  Ludovick  Grant  of  the  family  of  Rothiemurohusy  and 
JBLobert  Campbell^  son  of  Ballivolin.  These  all  received  captain's  com- 
missioDi* 

After  the  companies  were  completed  they  assembled  aft  Perth,  and 
tibence  were  marched  to  Newcastle,  where  they  remained  till  near  the 
end  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty- one»  when  they  were  sent 
to  Germany)  to  reinforce  Keith's  aod  Campbeirs  Higblandera.  Their 
officers  did  not  aceompany  them,  but  were  ordered  back  to  the  High* 
lands  to  raise  six  additional  companies  of  the  same  strength  as  the  other 
^vBf  This  service  was  soon  performed,  six  hundred  men  having  assem* 
bled  at  Perth  in  a  few  months.  M^jor,  aflterwards  Sir,  James  Johnstone 
of  Westerhall  was  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  the  corps,  with  the  rank 
of  major-commandant.  The  m^or,  Ai^utant  Macveah,  and  Sergeant- 
nacyor  Coxwell,  were  the  only  persons  in  the  lOlst  regiment  not  H^h<* 
laod^iis.  I«ieotenant-general  Lord  George  Beauderk  reviewed  the  regi* 
ment  at  Perth  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty«-two,  and  declared  that 
be  had  never  seen  a  body  of  men  in  a  mora  '*  efficient  state,  and  better 
Sited  to  meet  the  enemy."  They  had,  however,  no  opportunity  of 
realising  the  expectations  formed  of  them,  not  having  been  called  into 
active  service*  The  regiment  was  reduced  at  Perth  in  August  seven- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three. 


SEVENTY-THIRD  REGIMENT, 

OK 

LORD  MACLEOD'S  HIGHLANDERS, 

NOW  $»VOTTT'FIRST  OR  GLASGOW  LIGHT  INFANTRY.—  1777. 

This  regiment  took  its  original  name  from  Lord  Maeleod,  eldest  son 
of  the  earl  of  Cromarty,  both  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five.  Having,  on  account  of  his  youtb, 
received  an  unconditional  pardon  for  his  share  in  that  transaction,  Lord 
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Madeod  went  abroftd  in  quest  of  emi^oyment  in  foreign  service.  He 
sojourned  some  time  at  Berlin  with  Field  Marshal  Keith,  through  whose 
interest,  it  is  believed,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Swedish  army. 
At  this  time  his  means  were  so  limited  that  he  was  unable  to  equip  him- 
self for  the  service,  but  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Lord  George  Murray,  generously  sent  him  a  sum  of  money 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  outfit  He  is  described  by  Lord  George 
as  *'  a  young  man  of  real  merit,"  who,  he  was  hopeful,  would  gain  the 
good  opinion  of  those  under  whom  he  was  to  serve.  This  ezpectati<» 
was  fully  realized,  and  after  serving  the  crown  of  Sweden  twenty-seven 
years  with  distinguished  approbation,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Lieute- 
nant-general.* 

Though  exiled  so  long  from  his  native  country  the  attachment  to 
the  land  of  his  birth  was  not  in  the  least  abated,  and,  desirous  of  re- 
visiting it,  he  returned  to  England  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  and  was  presented  to  George  III.,  who  received  him 
very  graciously.     At  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Duff  of  Muirtown,  who 
had  served  in  Keith's  Highlanders,  and  encouraged  by  the  fitvourable 
reception  he  met  with  in  the  north,  he  offered  his  services  to  raise  a 
raiment.     The  offer  was  accepted,  and  although  without  proper^  or 
political  consequence,  yet  so  great  was  the  influence  of  his  name,  that 
eight  hundred  and  forty  Highlanders  were  nused  and  marched  to  Elgin 
in  a  very  short  time.     In  addition  to  these,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
Lowlanders  were  raised  by  captains  the  Honourable  John  Lindsay^ 
David  Baird,  James  Fowlis,  and  other  officers,  besides  thirty-four  Eng- 
lish and  Irish^  who  were  enlisted  in  Glasgow,  making  in  all  eleven  hun- 
dred men.     The  corps  was  embodied  at  Elgin,  and  inspected  there  by 
General  Skene  in  April  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-eight     About 
this  time  letters  of  service  were  issued  for  rabing  a  second  battalion  of 
the  same  size  as  the  first, — a  service  which  was  speedily  performed. 
The  men  of  both  battalions,  of  whom  nearly  eighteen  hundred  were 
from  those  parts  of  the  Highlands  where  the  interest  of  Lord  Macleod's 
family  had  once  predominated,  were  of  a  robust  constitution  and  of 
exemplary  behaviour. 

The  first  battalion,  under  Lord  Macleod,  embarked  for  the  East  Indies 
in  January  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  arrived  in  Madras 
Roads  on  the  twentieth  of  January  following.  The  second  battalioni 
under  the  command  of  the  Honourable  Lieut.-colonel  George  Macken- 
zie, brother  of  Lord  Macleod,  was  sent  to  Gibraltar,  where  they  landed 
two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  second  battalion  at  Madras. 

The  second  battalion  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  during 
the  siege,  which  lasted  upwards  of  three  years.  In  this,  the  only  service 
in  which  it  was  engaged,  the  battalion  had  thirty  privates  killed  and  seven 
sergeants,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- one  rank  and  file  wounded.    In 

•  See  Lord  George  Murray's  and  Lord  Macleod's  letters,  amongst  the  Stuart  Papeiii 
fn  the  Appendix. 
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l^ay  seTenteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  it  returned  to  England  and 
ipras  xeduced  at  Stilling  in  October  following*  The  officers  who  were 
regiii!ientaily  senior  in  rank  hfld  liberty  granted  to  join  the  first  battalion 
in  India. 

The  first  battalion  joined  the  army  under  Major-general  Sir  Hector 
Mvlhto  assemUed  at  St  Thomas's  Mounts  near  Madras,  in  July  seven- 
teen faundred  and  eighty.  This  force  amounted  to  five  thousand  two 
ban  dred  and  nine  men,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  battalion  of  the 
Conipany's  European  troops,  and  the  grenadiers  of  another,  and  eight 
kandred  Highlanders,  consisted  of  native  troops. 

General  Munro,  with  the  view  of  joining  Colonel  Baillie,  who  had  a 
force  of  nearly  three  thousand  men  under  him,  marched  for  Conjeveram, 
w^here  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August      Colonel  Baillie 
reaehed  Perambancum,  fifteen  miles  from  General  Munro's  position,  on 
the  sixth  of  September,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Tippoo  Saib^  whom, 
after  a  contest  of  several  hours,  he  repulsed.     Strange  to  say,  the  armies 
of  Munro  and  Baillie,  though  within  a  few  hours'  march  of  each  other, 
made  no  effort  to  unite,  and  two  days  after  the  battle  Colonel  Baillie 
Bent  notice  to  General  Munro  to  push  forward  with  the  main  body,  as, 
from  the  loss  he  had  lately  sustained,  he  was  unable  to  i|dvance  in  the 
Mse  of  an  enemy  who  was  so  superior  in  numbers.    After  an  unaccount- 
able delay  of  three  days  the  general  sent  forward  the  flank  companies  of 
the  73d  Highlanders  under  Captains  David  Baird  and  the  Honourable^ 
John  Lindsay,  two 'companies  of  European  grenadiers,  and  eleven  com- 
panies of  seapoys,  all  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fletcher,  and  by 
taking  a  circuitous  route,  they  were  enabled  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
corps  of  Colonel  Baillie  without  opposition. 

Reinforced  by  this  detachment  Colonel  Baillie  set  out  to  join  Munro 
on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  September,  but  he  had  not  proceeded 
above  a  mile  when  he  fell  in  with  the  picquets  of  Hyder  AU's  army. 
An  irregular  fire  commenced,  which  was  kept  up  by  both  parties  for 
several  miles.  About  midnight  Colonel  Baillie  halted  and  lay  on  his 
arms  all  night  without  being  disturbed  by  the  enemy.  He  continued 
bis  march  next  morning  without  opposition,  and,  after  proceeding  two 
miles,  entered  a  jungle.  The  sultan  bad  concentrated  his  army  about 
this  spot,  and  on  the  preceding  day  had  raised  three  batteries,  one  in  the 
centre  of  the  grove,  and  one  on  each  flank.  No  sooner  had  Colonel 
Baillie  advanced  into  the  jungle  than  a  heavy  and  destructive  Are  was 
opened  upon  him  from  fifty-seven  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  batteries  and 
field-artillery.  The  march  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  sick,  and 
the  baggage,  and  ammunition  in  the  centre,  and  though  the  detachment 
was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  an  immense  force,  the  enemy,  after  a  despe- 
rate conflict  of  three  hours'  duration,  were  driven  back  at  every  point. 
Thus  repulsed,  "  Hyder  determined  to  retreat ;  and  a  rapid  movement 
which  Baillie  made  from  the  centre  appeared  to  have  decided  the  day. 
Orders  were  given  to  Colonel  Lally,  a  French  officer  in  the  service  of 
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the  fultaDt  to  draw  off  hU  meiiy  and  to  the  cavmlry  to  cover  the  retreat, 
when  ia  that  ioetant  two  exploeions  were  perceived  in  the  Englwh  Usmg, 
which  laid  open  one  entire  fiioe  of  tfaeir'coiumn,  destroyed  their  artS* 
lery,  and  threw  the  whole  into  irreparable  confusion  I"     This  occarreneB 
revised  the  hopes  ofiljder,  whose  cavahry  charged  in  separate  sqnadrooi^ 
whilst  bodies  of  in&ntry  poured  ia  roUeys  of  mosketiy ;  but  they  wem 
gallantly  repelled  ia  every  attack.     Reduced  at  last  to  little  more  thaa 
four  handred  men.  Colonel  Baillie  formed  these  reauuns  of  his  army  iaia 
a  square  on  a  small  eminence.    In  this  situation,  after  two-thirds  of  die 
number  had  been  killed  or  dtsabledt  the  officen  with  their  swords,  and 
the  soldiers  with  their  bayonets,  repulsed  thirteen  charges ;  bat  being 
borne  down  by  fresh  bodies  of  horse.  Colonel  Baillie,  to  sare  the  liTes  of 
the  few  brave  men  who  survived,  displayed  a  flag  of  truce.     Qaarter  was 
promised,  but  no  sooner  had  the  troops  laid  down  their  arms  than  they 
were  attacked  with  a  savage  fury  by  the  enemy;  but*  by  the  humane 
interference  of  the  French  officers,  many  lives  were  saved.     One  of 
these  ofllcers  in  a  description  of  the  battle  says,  *^  Too  great  encomiums 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  English  commander  and  his  troqM,  for  in  the 
whole  of  this  trying  conflict  they  preserved  a  coolness  of  matKeavrs 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  any  troths  in  die  world.     Raked  by 
the  fire  of  an  immense  artillery,  the  greatest  part  of  the  acticm  witlfin 
grape-shot  distance,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  not  less  than  25,000  horse 
and  thirty  battalions  of  seapoys,  besides  Hyder's  European  troops,  Uie 
English  column  stood  firm,  and  repulsed  every  charge  with  great  (daugh- 
ter ;  the  horse  driven  back  on  the  infantry,  the  right  of  our  line  began 
to  give  way,  though  composed  of  the  best  troops  in  the  Mysore  army."* 
In  this  destructive  action  the  flank  companies  of  the  Highlanders  had 
Lieutenants  Geddes  Mackende,  and  William  Can,  Volunteer  Forbes, 
three  sergeants,  and  eighty-two  rank  and  file  kiUed ;  and  Captam  David 
Baird,  Lieutenants  the  Honourable  John  Lindsay,  Philip  Melville,  Hugh 
Cuthbert,  four  sergeants,  four  drummers,  and  ninety-two  rank  and  file 
wounded.     Ail  these,  with  twenty-*three  who  escaped  without  wounds, 
were  thrown  into  a  dungeon  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  were  treated  with  such 
barbarity  that  only  thirty  of  the  wMien  survived,  and  of  these  few  were 
Atlerwards  fit  for  service,  f 


*  Journal  of  a  French  officer. 

f  Mrs  Grant,  in  her  *  Superetitions  of  the  Highlanders/  alluding  to  the  inflexibla 
f Dtegrity  of  the  Highlanders  under  the  most  trying  privations,  obsenres  :>— *<  A  Highland 
regiment,  commanded  by  Lord  Macleod,  wa«,  during  ik»  war  with  Hyder  Ali,  engaged 
in  an  unfortunate  rencounter,  when  njore  than  190  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  re* 
morseless  tyrant.  They  were  treated  with  the  most  cruel  indignitynand  fed  upon  rery 
sparing  proportions  of  unwholesome  rice,  which  operated  as  sIo^t  poison,  assisted  by  the 
burning  heat  of  the  son  by  4ay>  fmd  the  unwholfsome  dsws  of  nin^t,  to  vhieh  they  were 
purposely  exposed  to  shake  their  constancy.  Daily  some  of  their  cem|>auiooa  dropped 
before  their  eyes,  and  daily  they  were  offered  liberty  ^d  riches  in  exchange  for  this 
lingering  torture,  on  condition  of  relinquishing  their  religion  and  taking  the  turban.  Yet 
net  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  purchase  life  on  these  terms.     These  Higtilanden 
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8<Hiai#  lime  after  the  battle  of  CoDJeveimiy  Lord  Maeleod  took  ship- 
ping' for  England,  having,  it  is  said,  difiered  in  opinioo  with  Gencmi 
Monx^^  on  the  subject  of  his  moyeawnta,  particolariy  those  preeedisig 
Colonel  BaiiKe's  dk»ter.  He  was  sucoeeded  in  the  oommand  of  the 
7Sdl  Isfy  Colonel  James  Crawford,  who^  with  the  regioicat  now  redaeed 
t»  fiwe  bendred  men,  joined  the  amy  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote  on  the 
a&orairig  of  the  first  of  July  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  when 
^bont.  to  attack  the  enemy  at  Porto  Novo. 

Ocneral  Coote's  army  did  not  exceed  eight  thousand  men,  of  which 

tbe   73d  was  the  only  British  regiment     The  force  under  Hydcr  All 

eonnstftd  of  twenty-five  battalions  of  inlantry,  four  hundred  Eon^pcans, 

faa&wecfli  forty  and  fifty  thousand  bone,  and  above  one  hundred  thousand 

imatchlock  men,  peons,  and  polygan^  with  fMiy-seren  pieces  of  canwii* 

Notwrlfaetanding  this  immense  disparity  of  fbree  Sir  Eyre  Cooto  deter- 

minecl  to  attack  Hyder,  and,  aooordiDgly,  drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines, 

tinOL  ftsst  commanded  1^  Mi^or-genenil  H.  Munro^  and  the  second  by 

Miyor^general  Jamee  Steart.    A  pbua  divided  the  two  armies^  beyond 

wbicis  the  enemy  were  drawn  op  on  a  ground  strengthened  by  frost  and 

fiflUiluDg  redoubts  and  batteries.     General  Coote  advanced  to  the  altadi 

at  nine  o'doek^  and,  after  a  contest  o£  eight  hours,  the  enemy  were  finroed 

firom  aH  their  emtrenchments^  and  compelled  to  retire** 

AAer  a  variety  of  movementB^  both  armies  again  met  near  Penun- 
baucnna^.  tJK  apet  so  &tal  to  Cofenel  BaiUie's  detachment  Hyder  Ali, 
in  atttieipaiiNi  of  an  attack,  had  taken  up  a  strong  positian  on  gnrand 


were  entirely  illiterate ;  vcarce  one  of  them  could  hare  told  the  name  of  any  particular 
sect  of  Christiana^  and  all  the  idea  diey  had  of  the  Mahomedan  nUgfon  wm  that  ft  waa 
advene  t»  th«r-«wD»  and  to  ^idiaithey  had  bean  tenghthy  thalr  fidfaera;  and  that  adopt* 
ifig  it  thegt  would  renounoe  Him  vha  had  died  that  they  might  Ht^^  and  who  loTod  them^- 
and  could  support  them  in  all  their  sufferings  The  great  outlines  of  their  religion,  the 
peculiar  tenets  which  distinguish  it  fi'om  any'  other,  were  eariy  and  deeply  impressed  on 
tlMir  nfadi^  aad  prorod  aufldaBl  la  the  hoar  of  tilaL 

*  RIs^  mus%.  xiw,  add  all  yens  tnaefbl  hnatii. 
These  mast  not  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  death.' 

Xfc  was  not  XMrB,  to  meet  desth  in  th«  field  of  honsur,  while  the  miad^  wrought  up  with 
fonrid  eagerness^  went  forth  in  search  of  him.  They  saw  his  slow  approach,  and  though 
sunk  into  hinguid  debilfty,  such  as  quenches  the  fire  of  mere  temperament,  they  never 
•nee  Ikesitated  at  the  altemative  set  befere  them.  Their  fortitude  idioidd  at  least  be  ap« 
ptandod,  though  their  fai|h|  and  Ute  hopw  that  suppocted  them^  werei  net  takan  teto  the 
account.  This  well-hnown,  though  nAgl^c^^*  instance  of  what  may  be  expected  tromk 
being  accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  self«ommand  and  self-denial,  affords  an  additional 
praeCof  tte  fnportanee  of  presenrfngj  aamfxed  and  undebased,  a  race  so  fit  to  encounter 
those  perils  and  labours  worse  than  death,  which  the  defence  of  our  wide-extended  em« 
pire  requires^" 

•  ««'£he  7dd  was  on  the  right  of  thefint  JUne,  and  ledaU  theatiadcs,  to  thaf  all  approba- 
tion ef  General  Coote»  whose  notice  was  particularly  attracted  by  one  of  the  pipem.  who  al- 
w&]f8  blew  up  his  meat  warlike  sounds  wheaever  the  fire  becMue  hotter  Uuia  ordinary. 
Thia  so  pleased  the  general  that  he  cried  atoud,  *  Well  done,  my  brave  frilow^  you  shaU 
hare  a  pair  of  silver  pipes  £ir  this !'  The  promise  was  not  forgotten,  and  a  handsome 
pair  of  pipes  was  presented  to  the  regiment,  with  an  mscriptMa  in  testimony  of  the  gen* 
eral*s  esteem  for  their  conduct  and  character.'* — Stewarts 
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intersected  by  deep  water  courses  and  ravines.  The  British  commander 
formed  his  line  of  battle  under  a  heavy  fire,  which  the  troops  bore  witk 
firmness.  An  obstinate  contest  took  place,  which  lasted  fiiom  nine  m 
the  morning  till  sun-set.  Hyder  then  abandoned  his  position,  leaving 
General  Coote  master  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  of  the  Eritiab  . 
was  upwards  of  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded ;  almost  all  native 
troops. 

Colonel  Crawford  having  become  second  in  command,  in  conseqnenea 
of  the  departure  of  General  Munro  for  Enghmd,  and  the  disabling  cC 
General  Stuart  in  the  last-mentioned  action,  Captain  Shaw  assumed 
the  command  of  the  7dd  regiment  It  continued  attached  to  GenenT 
Coote's  army,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Sholungar  on  tlie 
twenty-seventh  of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  o^ 
Amee  on  the  second  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  «ighty-two.* 

Having  obtained  reinforcements  from  England,  General  Stuart,  who 
had  recovered  from  his  wounds,  and  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
army  on  the  death  of  General  Coote,  who  died  in  April,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  resolved  to  attack  Cuddalore,  the  garrison  of 
which  had  also  obtained  considerable  additions  frY>m  the  isle  of  France. 
General  Stuart  accordingly  appeared  before  the  place  on  the  sixth  of 
June,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  as  M.  Bussy,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison,  was  active  in  increasing  his  means  of  defence,  he 
determined  to  make  a  speedy  attack,  and  fixed  the  morning  of  the  thir- 
teenth for  that  purpose.  The  firing  of  three  guns  frx>m  a  hill  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  a  simultaneous  assault  at  three  different  points ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  noise  of  the  cannonade  which  was  immediately 
opened,  the  signals  were  not  distinguished,  and  the  attacks  were  not 
made  at  the  same  time.  The  enemy  were  thus  enabled  to  direct  their 
whole  forces  against  each  successive  attack,  and  the  result  was,  that  one 
of  the  divisions  was  driven  back.  In  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit,  the  be- 
sieged evacuated  their  redoubts,whichwereinstantly  taken  possession  of  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Cathcart  with  the  grenadiers,  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Stuart  ^'with  the  precious  remains  of  the  78d  regiment"  Though 
Colonel  Stuart's  party  were  forced  to  retire  from  the  more  advanced 
posts,  yet  as  they  retained  possession  of  the  principal  redoubts,  the  ad- 
vantage already  was  on  the  side  of  the  British.  In  the  belief  that  tbs 
French  would  retire  from  all  their  advanced  posts  during  the  night, 
General  Stuart  did  not  attempt  to  carry  them.  This  expectation  was 
realized.     In  this  affair  the  73(1  had  Captains  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and 

*  In  these  rencounters  the  regiment  suffered  little  loss.  Munro  in  his  narradve  mcii' 
tions  the  following  case:  "  I  take  this  opportunity  of  commemorating  the  foil  of  John 
Doune  Mackay,  corporal  in  Macleod's  Highlander,  son  to  Robert  Doune,  the  bsrdt 
whose  singular  talent  for  the  beautiful  and  extemporaneous  composition  of  Gaelic  poeCr]r» 
was  held  in  such  esteem.  This  son  of  the  bard  had  frequently  reriTed  the  spiiilB  of  liii 
countrymen,  when  drooping  in  a  long  march,  by  singing  the  humorous  and  lively  pro- 
ductions of  his  father.  He  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  buried  with  military  honoaif 
by  his  comrades  the  same  evening.'^ 
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tiie  Honourable  James  Lindsay,  Lieutenants  Simon  Mackenxie  and  James 
.ITraiU  four  sei^eants  and  eighty  rank  of  file  killed ;  and  Captain  John 
liainiltoiiy  Lieutenants  Charles  Gorrie,  David  Rannie»  John  Sinclair, 
Aimes  Duncan,  and  George  Sotfaerland,  fire  sergeants,  and  one  hnu'* 
dred  and  seven  rank  and  file  wounded.  The  casualties  of  the  enemy 
exceeded  a  thousand  men. 

'Witli  the  aid  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  men  from  the  fleet,  under 
Adniiral  Sufirein,  Bussy  made  a  spirited  sortie  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June, 
Imt  Mras  driven  back  with  great  loss.  Hostilities  terminated  on  the 
first  or  July,  in  consequence  of  accounts  of  the  signature  of  preliminaries 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  having  been  received. 
The  army  returned  to  St  Thomas's  Mount  at  the  condusion  of  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace,  in  March,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
four. 

_    In  consequence  of  the  arrangements  made  when  the  second  battalion 
was  reduced,  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-colonel  George  Mackenzie,  and 
some  other  officers  of  that  corps,  joined  the  regiment  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred   and  eighty-five.     Next  year  the  number  of  the  regiment  was 
changed  to  the  7l8t,  on  which  occasion  it  received  new  colours.     The 
iame  year  the  corps  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  the  death  of  Colonel 
Mackenzie,  when  Captain  (afterwards  General  Sir  David)  Baird  was 
appointed  major.    Lord  Macleod  died  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  colonelcy  by  the  Honourable  Major- 
general  William  Gordon.     The  strength  of  the  regiment  was  at  this  time 
about  eight  hundred  men,  which  had  been  kept  up  to  that  number  by 
occasional  detachments  from  Scotland. 

The  war  between  Tippoo  Saib  and  the  East  India  Company,  which 
broke  out  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety,  brought  the  regiment  again 
into  active  service.  In  May  of  that  year,  the  7 1st  and  Seaforth's  High- 
landers, (the  72d,)  joined  a  large  army  assembled  at  Trinchinopoly,  the 
command  of  which  was  assumed  by  Major-general  Meadows.  The  right 
wing  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  James  Stuart,  and  the  left 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Bridges ;  the  two  Highland  regiments  forming  the 
second  brigade.  In  the  campaign  against  Tippoo,  the  7 1st  followed  all 
the  movements  of  the  army.  The  flank  companies  were  employed  in 
the  attack  on  Dundegal,  and  the  regiment  was,  after  the  capture  of  that 
place,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Palacatcherry. 

-  Lord  Corn wallis  joined  the  army  early  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  as  commander-in-chief,  and,  after  various  movements,  encamped  close 
to  Bangalore  on  the  fifth  of  March.  He  made  an  assault  on  the  twenty- 
first,  and  carried  the  place  with  little  loss.  The  attack  was  led  by  the 
flank  companies,  including  those  of  the  7]8t,  all  under  the  command  of 
the  Honourable  John  Lindsay  and  Captain  (now  Lieutenant-general) 
James  Robertson,  son  of  the  late  Principal  Robertson  the  historian. 

Having  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  well-mounted  na- 
tive cavalry,  and  some  European  troops  from  the  Carnatic,  Lord  Corn- 
IV.  2  o 
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wallfo  ftdTftBoed  upon  8eriBgapatifli»  and  on  Che  t|iirt«ei|tli  of  May 
within  sigbt  of  the  enemy,  drawn  ap  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  having^ 
the  rirer  on  their  right,  and  the  heights  of  Cairigbant  on  their  I«% 
On  the  fifteenth  the  enemy  were  fiMroed  from  a  strong  positipo,  mmA 
driven  aeross  the  river  into,  the  island  on  which  the  capital  stands*  Im 
this  affur  the  71st  had  Lieutenant  Roderick  Maofcenaie,  and  sev^n  rank 
and  file  killed;  and  Ensign  (afterwards  Ltenteoant-eolonel^)  Chaiies 
Stewart,  and  seventy-ibur  ranlK  and  file  wonnded. 

The  adnmeed  state  of  the  season,  and  other  nn&vonrable  circum* 
stances  operating  against  a  siege,  Lord  Corawdlis  retired  to  Baogaiore* 
¥W>m  this  place  he  detached  Major  Gowtfie  to  attack  Nundydroog,  a 
strong  fortified  granite  rock  of  great  height.  Except  on  one  side  this 
strength  was  faiaocessible,  and  care  had  been  taken  to  strengths  that 
part  by  a  double  line  of  ramparts,  and  an  outwork  covered  the  gate  1^ 
a  fianking  fire.  Notwithstanding  its  g^reat  eleiwtion  and  very  steep 
ascent,  Nundydroog  could  still  be  approached,  bnt  it  reqaired  wmense 
labour  to  render  the  approaches  available.  After  fiHurteen  days'  intense 
application,  the  besiegers  succeeded  in  dragging  up  aome  guns,  and 
erecting  batteries  on  the  face  of  a  craggy  preeipioe,  from  which  th^y 
made  two  breaches,  one  on  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  ontwork,  and 
the  other  in  the  curtain  of  the  outer  wall. 

Moving  with  his  whde  army  towards  Nundydroog^  on  tbe  wgk* 
teeoth  of  October,  Lord  Cornwallts  nitde  preparations  for  stonaiag 
the  place.  An  assault  by  night  isaving  been  determtood  upon,  Ueu- 
tenant  Hugh  Mackenzie,  (afterwards  paymaster  of  the  Tlst,)  with 
twenty  grenadiers  of  the  d6th  and  7l6t  regiments,  was  to  lead  the 
attack  on  the  right ;  and  Lieutenant  Moore,  with  twenty  light  inftiitry, 
and  the  two  flank  companies  of  the  same  regiment,  under  Lieutenants 
Duncan  and  Kenneth  Maokcnxie,  was  to  lead  the  left.  The  wimie  wss 
under  the  command  of  Captain  (now  lieutenant-general)  Jamea  Ro- 
bertson, supported  by  Captain  (afterwards  Majors-general)  Bam9»  with 
the  grenadierB,  and  Captain  Hartley  with  the  light  infontry  of  the  36th 
regiment.  Whilst  waiting  the  signal  to  advance,  one  of  the  soldien 
whispered  something  about  a  M^ie.  General  Meadows  ovwbearing  the 
observation,  tock  advaatage  of  the  eircuinstance,  by  intimating  that 
there  was  a  mine,  but  it  was  *<  a  mine  of  gold."  This  remark  was  not 
thrown  away  upon  the  troops. 

Apprehensive  of  an  assault,  the  enemy  had  provided  tbcttaset^eB 
with  huge  masses  of  granite,  to  hurl  down  upon  the  besiegem  wbea 
they  should  attempt  to  ascend  the  rook.  The  assault  was  madp 
on  the  momfng  of  the  nineteenth  of  October,  in  a  clear  mo^^lighfc 
and  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  the  assailants  effected  a  lodgement  witbia 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  breach.  Driven  from  the  outward  rocks,  tks 
enemy  attempted  to  barricade  the  gate  of  the  inner  rampart  $  bat  it  was 

*  Of  tht  SOth  r«siiaent.    i|e  <li«d  in  Spidn  m  VSUk 
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U30WM   €cToed,  tmd  the  place  earned  with  the  loai  of  thirty  men  aiuougif 
tiattve  troopi  killed  and  woniided,  prfaidpaUy  from  ^e  stonet  which 
rolled  down  the  rock. 
Encouraged  by  this  0accefls»  Lord  CornwalUi  next  laid  siege  to  Sa^ 
-^^^endi-oog,  the  stronge^l  rock  in  the  Mysore,  and  hitherto  deemed  im- 
pregnable.   This  strength  was  considerably  higher  than  Nnndydroog, 
and    "miSkB  separated  by  a  chasm  into  two  parts  at  the  top»  on  each  of 
tirblcli  parts  was  a  fort,  independent  of  each  other.    The  arduous  daty 
of  reducing  this  stronghold  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart, 
vrfco  bad  already  distinguished  himself  in  other  enterprises.    Some  of 
the   outworks  were  battered  preparatory  to  an  assault  which  was  fixed 
Ibr  the  twenty-first  of  December.    Accordingly,  in  the  morning  of 
that    day,  the  fiank  companies  of  the  52d,  the  two  Highland  regi» 
ments  and  the  76th,  were  assembled  under  the  command  of  Lieu* 
tenaxit-colonel  Nisbet  of  the  d2d,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  fai  the  ibrenoon, 
tbe  party  advanced  to  the  assault  to  the  air  of  **  Britont  Strike  Hmmtr 
performed  by  the  band  of  the  d2d  regiment.     The  assailants  then  as- 
cended the  rock,  clambering  op  a  precipice  which  was  so  perpendicular, 
f hat  after  the  capture  of  the  place  the  men  were  afraid  to  descend.    The 
citadel  on  the  eastern  top  was  soon  carried,  and  eventually  the  whole  of 
the  rock,  the  assailants  losing  only  two  men.     This  success  was  soon 
followed  by  the  capture  of  all  the  other  strongholds  in  the  Mysore. 

Bent  upon  the  capture  of  the  Snltanli  capital,  the  possession  of  which 
would,  it  was  supposed,  finish  the  war.  Lord  Com  wallis  put  his  army  in  mo- 
tioti  for  Seringapatam,  in  the  month  of  January,  seventeen  hnn(hred  and 
ninety-two,  of  which  place  he  came  in  sight  on  the  fourth  of  February. 
On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  he  fbrmed  his  army  into  three  columns ;  the 
right  column  consisting  of  the  d6th  and  76th  regiments,  being  under  the 
command  of  General  Meadows,  the  centre  one,  consisting  of  the  52d, 
and  71st,  and  74th  Highland  regiments,  under  Lord  Comwatlis,  with 
Lieutenant-colonels  James  Stuart,  and  the  Honourable  John  Knox,  and 
the  left  column,  being  the  72d  Highland  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Maxwell.    The  native  troops  were  divided  in  proportion  Xxs  each  co- 
lumn.    General  Meadows  was  \xs  penetrate  the  enemy's  left,  after 
which  he  was  to  attempt  to  open  and  preserve  the  communication  with 
Lord  Comwatlis*s  division,  by  directing  all  his  efibrts  towards  the  centre. 
Part  of  the  centre  division,  under  Colonel  Stuart,  was  to  pierce  through 
the  centre  of  the  enemy^s  camp,  and  attack  the  tt^orks  on  the  island, 
whilst  Colonel  Maxwell  trith  the  left  wing  was  directed  to  force  the 
works  on  Carrighaut  Hill,  and  descending  thence  to  turn  the  right  of  the 
main  division,  and  unite  with  Colonel  Stuart.     The  three  columns  began 
to  move  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.     The  bead  of  the  centre  column 
led  by  the  fiank  companies  K!^  each  regiment,  after  twice  crossmg  the 
Lockary,  which  covered  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  came  xti  contact 
with  their  first  line,  which  was  instantly  driven  across  the  north  branch 
of  the  Cavery,  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis  of  the  fort  of  Seringapatam. 
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Captain  Lindsay,  with  the  grenadiers  of  the  7  lst»  attempted  to  push  mti^ 
the  body  of  the  place,  but  was  prevented  by  the  raising  of  the  drav«- 
bridge  a  few  minutes  before  he  advanced.  He  was  here  joined  by  aonm\ 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  the  52d  and  76th  r^ments.  With  tlsis 
united  force  he  pushed  down  to  the  Loll  Bang,  where  he  was  fierod^ 
attacked  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  quickly  drove  back  with 
the  bayonet.  His  numbers  were  soon  afterwards  increased  by  the  .gren- 
adier company  of  the  74th,  when  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the 
Pettah  (or  town),  but  was  opposed  by  such  overwhelming  numbers  that 
he  did  not  succeed.  He  then  took  post  in  a  small  redoubt,  where  he 
maintained  himself  till  morning,  when  he  moved  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  and  joined  Lieutenant-colonels  Knox  and  Baird,  and  the 
troops  who  formed  the  left  of  the  attack.  During  these  operations  the 
battalion  companies  of  the  52d,  71st,  and  72d  regiments  forced  their 
way  across  the  river  to  the  island,  overpowering  all  that  opposed  them. 
At  this  moment.  Captain  Archdeacon,  commanding  a  battalion  of  Ben- 
gal seapoys,  was  killed.  This  threw  the  corps  into  some  confusion,  and 
caused  it  to  fall  back  on  the  71st,  at  the  moment  that  Major  Dalrymple 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  Sultan*s  redoubt,  and  thus  impeded  his 
movements.  However,  the  redoubt  was  attacked,  and  instantly  carried. 
The  command  was  given  to  Captain  Sibbald,  who  had  led  the.  attack  with 
his  company  of  the  71st.  The  animating  example  and  courage  of  this 
officer  'made  the  men  equally  irresistible  in  attack,  and  firm  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  post  they  had  gained.  The  enemy  made  several  vain  at- 
tempts to  retake  it.  In  one  of  these  the  brave  Captain  Sibbald  was 
killed.  Out  of  compliment  to  this  officer,  the  commander-in-chief 
<;hanged  the  name  from  Sultan*s  to  Sibbald's  redoubt.  In  this  obstinate 
defence  the  men  had  consumed  their  ammunition,  when,  by  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  two  loaded  oxen  of  the  enemy*  frightened  by  the  firing, 
broke  loose  from  their  drivers,  and  taking  shelter  in  the  ditch  of  this  re- 
doubt, afforded  an  ample  and  seasonable  supply.  The  command  of  this 
post  was  assumed  by  Major  Kelly  of  the  74th  regiment,  who  had  gone 
up  with  orders  firom  the  commander-in-chief,  and  remained  there  after  the 
death  of  Captain  Sibbald.  The  Sultan  seemed  determined  to  recover 
this  redoubt  distinguished  by  his  own  name,  and  directed  the  French 
European  troops  to  attack  it.  But  they  met  with  no  better  success  than 
the  former,  notwithstanding  their  superior  discipline."* 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  affair  was  estimated  at  four  thousand 
men  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.  That  on  the  side  of  the  assailants 
was  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  men  killed  and  wounded.  Of  the  71st, 
Captain  Sibbald  and  Lieutenant  Baine,  two  sergeants,  and  thirty-foor 
rank  and  file  were  killed ;  and  Ensigns  Duncan  Mackenzie,  and  William 
Baillie,  three  sergeants,  and  sixty-seven  rank  and  file  wounded. 

On  the  ninth  of  February  Major-general  Robert  Abercromby,  with 

•  Ste^vart's  Sketches. 
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4he  army  from  Bombay,  consisting  of  the  78d  and  75th  Highland)  and 
77tfa»  besides  some  native  regiments  joined  the  besieging  army*  Opera- 
tions for  the  siege  were  b^^n  the  same  day ;  but  nothing  particalar  oc- 
0orred  till  the  eighteenth,  when  Major  Dalrymple,  to  cover  the  opening 
4»f  the  trenches,  crossed  the  Cavery  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  snr- 
|>ri8ed  and  roated  a  camp  of  Tippoo's  horse.  During  the  three  follow- 
ing dayB  traverses  were  finished ;  and  on  the  twenty-second,  the  enemy, 
after  a  warm  contest,  were  defeated  by  a  part  of  the  Bombay  army 
under  General  Abercromby.  This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  Sultan, 
Wbo  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it  at  the  expense  of  nearly  one-half  of 
his  dominions,  which  he  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company. 

On  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  71st,  now  under  the  command  of 

Lieutenant-colonel  David  Baird,  was  marched  to  the  neighbourhood  of 

Trinchinopoly,  where  they  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 

vritb  France,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three.     The  flank  com* 

panies  were  employed  on  the  expedition  against  Ceylon,  in  the  month 

^f  August  that  year,  in  which  enterprise  Captain  Gordon  was  severely 

i¥ounded,  and  eleven  men  were   killed   and   wounded.     In  October, 

seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  in  consequence .  of  orders,  all  the 

soldiers  fit  for  service,  amounting  to  five  hundred,  and  sixty  men,  wer<i 

drafted  into  the  73d  and  74th  regiments;  those  unfit  for  service,  along 

with  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  sailed  from  Madras  for 

Gngland  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  and  arrived  in  the  Thames  in 

August,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight.     The  jregiment  was  then 

removed  to  Leith,  and  thence  to  Stirling,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 

eighteen  years  from  Scotland. 

The  regiment  remained  in  Scotland  till  June,  eighteen  hundred,  when 
it  was  remoired  to  Ireland,  having  previously  received  an  accession  of 
six  hundred  volunteers  from  the  Scotch  fencible  regiments.  This  aug- 
mented the  corps  to  eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  six  hundred  were 
Highlanders.  A  second  battalion  was  ordered  to  be  embodied  at  Dum- 
barton, in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  four.  From  the  success  with 
which  the  recruiting  for  this  battalion  was  carried  on  in  Glasgow,  and 
the  favour  shown  to  the  men  by  the  inhabitants,  the  corps  acquired  the 
name  of  the  '^  Glasgow  Highland  Light  In&ntry." 

The  first  battalion  sailed  from  Cork  on  the  fifth  of  August,  eighteen 
hundred  and  five,  on  the  expedition  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of 
which  an  account  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  the  Sutherland  regi- 
ment, &nd  reached  its  destination  on  the  fourth  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  six.  On  this  service  the  regiment  had  six  rank  and  file 
killed,  and  Brevet  lieutenant-colonel  Robert  Campbell,  two  sergeants, 
and  sixty-seven  rank  and  file  wounded. 

This  enterprise  was  followed  by  that  against  Buenos  Ayres,  of  which 
the  71st  formed  the  chief  force.  The  expedition  reached  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  on  the  eighth  of  June,  and  passing  Monte  Video,  anchored  oppo- 
site to  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  twenty-fourth.     The  troops 
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and  the  marifteii  of  Uie  flael,  amomilia^  together  to  about  ftmrtem  lras» 
dred  men,  landed  the  ibilowiag  ef^Ding  without  oppoHtkn^  Next  fore* 
noon  the  troope  mored  forward  to  the  village  of  RedoetioD  ia  €M  view 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  posted  od  the  brow  of  an  adioiEdng  odiifteoeA 
The  enemy,  after  firing  a  few  shots,  retired  into  the  dty.  On  the  twenty* 
serenth  the  passage  of  the  Rio  Cboelo  waa  feroed,  and  the  reealt  ww^ 
that  the  eity  sorreodered.  The  Spaniards,  faowefer,  sooo  ottenspted  to 
r^ain  what  th^  had  lost«  and  in  the  beginning  of  Angast,  collected  a 
force  of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  neighboarhood ;  bot  ttiese  were  ae* 
taohed  and  dispersed  by  General  Beresford,  with  a  detacluneni  of  the  7  Isl^ 
and  the  corps  of  St  Helena.  Notwithstanding  their  diaperMODy  boweveri 
these  troops  colleoted  i^[Ctn,  and  on  the  tenth  of  Auguat^  surprised  and 
cat  off  a  sergeant's  gaard.  *Next  day  the  town  was  abaadoned  by  the 
British,  who  retired  to  the  fbrt^  and  se^ag  no  prospect  of  rrtie^  eapte- 
kted  the  same  evening.  The  7  let  lost  in  this  expeditioB  Lientenant 
Mitebell  and  Ensign  Lucas,  and  niftety«one  oon-eommis^iied  offioen 
and  privates  were  killed  and  wounded* 

After  the  capitolation  of  General  Whiteloek'a  army,  the  regiment  was 
restored  to  liberty,  and  embarked  with  the  troops  for  £ngla«k     The 
regiment  landed  in  Ireland,  and  marched  to  Middletos,  and  afterwards 
to  Cork,  where  it  received  a  reinforcement  of  two  btindred  men  fton 
the  second  battalion,  by  which  the  effective  force  was  increased  to  nae 
hundred  and  twenty  men.    On  the  tweaty^fimt  of  April,  eightoen  hon 
dred  and  eight,  the  regiment  received  new  coiours  instead  of  those  tiiey 
bad  surrendered  at  Buenoa  Ayres*     The  coloura  were  presented  hy 
General  Floyd,  a  veteran  officer,  who  had  fteqocDCIy  witnessed  the  gal* 
lantry  of  the  71st  in  Indidr     He  made  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  as  follows?  *^You  ne^  stand  oo 
this  parade  in  defiance  of  the  allurements  h^d  out  to  base  dc«ertioo#* 
You  are  endeared  to  the  army  and  to  your  country.    You  insore  the  es* 
teem  of  all  true  soldiers  and  good  men.    It  has  been  my  good  fbitmie 
to  have  witnessed,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  wotid,  tiie  early  glories  of  the 
71st  regiment  in  the  field,  and  it  is  with  great  satlslhetioB  I  now  meet 
y oQ  again  with  replenished  ranks,  arms  in  yotir  hands,  gmd  stowt  hearts 
in  your  bosoms.     Look  forward,  officers  and  sddiersy  to  the  achieve* 
ment  of  new  honours,  and  the  acquirement  of  fresh  fiime*     OillcefB,  be 
the  friends  and  guardians  of  these  brave  meft  committed  to  your  chai^* 
Soldiers,  give  your  confidence  to  your  offieens,*— they  have  shimd  with 
you  the  chances  of  war, — they  have  bled  along  with  you.     fteserve 

*  Tk«  regimtnt  vas  ao^  howerer*  altdgeltor  |)ioof  sgsinit  the  tStanmmiH  held  oat  lif 
the  Spaniards,  thirty-five  of  the  men  hatviffg  deserted  in  South  Ameiiou  The  Span 
iarda  were  rery  fond  of  the  Highlanders^  particularly  of  those  who  were  CathoHa. 
One  of  these,  named  DonaM  Maodonald,  oTeroome  by  snUcitstiions,  h»i  ahnost  hgned 
to  remain  at  Baenos  Ayrts,  but  whilst  wavering,  one  ol  his  compaBioiis^sniig  to  him, 
'<  LocbaJtor  no  more  -J*  the  effect  wa9  irresistible ;  the  tears  started  Inte.  poor  Donald's  eym, 
and  wiping  them  away  he  exclaimed,  "  Na,  na !  I  canna  Stay,  Vd  maybe  rehtnt  to 
Lochaher  nae  mair.**-^Joumal  of  a  Soldier  of  the  71st  Regiment. 
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yoar  regiment's  reputation  in  the  field,  early  and  gloriouBly  gained,  and 
be  like  them  regular  in  quarters.  I  present  the  royal  colours.  This  is 
the  king's  standard.  I  now  present  your  regimental  eolours.  May 
honour  and  victory  ever  attend  you  I" 

The  expectations  which  General  Floyd  had  formed  of  the  regiment 
were   soon   to  be  realised.    In  the  month  of  June  the  regiment  em- 
barked at  Corlc  for  Portugal,  in.  the  expedition  under  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lealey,   which  sailed  on  the  thirteenth  of  July.     The  fleet  arrived  in 
Mondego  Bay  on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  the  forces,  amounting  to  ten 
ibousand  xnen,  landed  early  in  August.     In  a  few  days  a  body  of  five 
thousand  troops  from  Gibraltar  joined  the  army.    General  Wellesley 
made  a  forward  movement  towards  Lisbon,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  and 
waa  joined  on  the  eleventh  by  six  thousand  Portuguese,  bat  being  un- 
provided with  provisions  and  military  stores  he  could  not  proceed.     The 
^ntish  array  reached  Caldas  on  the  fourteenth — ^four  companies  of  the 
^Oth  and  Rifle  corps  pushing  forward  to  the  village  of  Brilos,  then  in  pos- 
session oC  the  enemy.     An  affair  of  advanced  posts  now  took  place, 
which  ended  in  the  occnpatiot)  of  the  village  by  the  British.     This  was 
the  comnaencement  of  a  series  of  battles  and  operations  which  raised  the 
miiitary  ^feme  of  Great  Britain  to  the  highest  pitch,  overtopping  all  the 
glories  of  Marlborough's  campaigns.     Lieutenant  Bunbury  and  a  few 
privates  of  the  Rifle  corps  were  killed  on  this  occasion. 

The  French,  under  General  Laborde,  amounting  to  upwards  of  five 
thousand  men,  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Roleia,  whither  they 
were  followed  by  the  British  on  the  seventeenth.  These  heights  were 
siteep  and  very  difficult  of  access,  with  only  a  narrow  path  leading  to  the 
summit;  but  notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  which 
presented  themselves,  the  position  was  carried  by  the  British,  after  a 
gallant  resistance  by  the  French,  who  were  forced  to  retreat  at  all  points, 
The  7l8t  was  not  engaged,  having  been  sent  round  the  hill  to  turn  the 
enemy's  flank. 

The  regiment  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Vlmiera  which 
took  place  on  the  twenty-first  of  August.  Along  with  the  S6th  and  40th 
foments  the  71st  formed,  on  that  occasion.  Major-general  R.  Ferguson's 
brigade,  which,  in  the  advance,  took  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners.  The  71st  regiment  served  in  all  the 
F^iinsular  campaigns  with  great  honour;  but  now  its  history  as  a  High- 
land regiment  necessu'ily  closes,  as  about  this  time  it  ceased  to  receive 
any  more  recruits  from  the  Highlands,  and  the  regiment  exchanged  its 
aid  designation  for  that  of  the  Glasgow  Light  Infantry,  and  adopted  a 
new  uniform. 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT.^1778. 

This  regiment  was  raised  by  Colonel  John  Campbell  of  Barbi 
who  had  served  as  captain  and  major  of  Eraser  s  Highlanders  in 
Seven  Years'  war,  to  whom  letters  of  service  were  granted  in  Deceml 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  The  regiment  was  completed 
May,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  when  it  was  inspected 
Glasgow  by  General  Skene.  The  lower  orders  in  Argyleshire,  froi 
their  proximity  to  the  sea,  being  more  addicted  to  the  naval  than  to  Uu 
land  service,  did  not  embrace  the  military  profession  with  the  same  ala-^ 
crity  as  the  other  Highlanders;  and  the  result  was,  that  only  five 
hundred  and  ninety  Highlanders  entered  this  regiment  The  remain- 
der were  Lowlanders  recruited  in  Glasgow  and  the  western  districts  of 
Scotland.  With  the  exception  of  four,  all  the  officers  were  Highlanders, 
of  whom  three  field-officers,  six  captains,  and  fourteen  subalterns,  were 
of  the  name  of  Campbell. 

The  74th  embarked  at  Greenock  in  August,  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  for  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  were  garrisoned 
along  with  the  Edinburgh  regiment  (the  80th)  and  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton's, (the  82d,)  all  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-general  Francis 
Maclean.  In  spring,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  the  Grena- 
dier company,  commanded  by  Captain  Ludovick  Colquhoun  of  Luss,aod 
the  Light  company  by  Captain  Campbell  of  Balnabie,  were  sent  to  New 
York,  and  joined  the  army  immediately  before  the  siege  of  Charlestown* 

The  battalion  companies,  with  a  detachment  of  the  82d  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-general  Maclean,  embarked  at  Halifax 
in  June  of  the  same  year,  and  took  possession  of  Penobscot.  With  the 
view  of  establishing  himself  there,  the  brigadier  proceeded  to  erect  de- 
fences ;  but  before  these  were  completed,  a  hostile  fleet  from  Boston, 
with  two  thoutiand  troops  on  board,  under  Brigadier-general  Lovel,  ap- 
peared in  the  bay,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  effected  a  landing 
on  a  peninsula,  where  the  British  were  erecting  a  fort.  The  enemy 
immediately  began  to  erect  batteries  for  a  siege ;  but  their  operations 
met  with  frequent  interruption  from  parties  who  sallied  firom  the  fort 
Meanwhile  General  Maclean  proceeded  with  his  works,  and  not  only 
kept  the  enemy  in  complete  check,  but  preserved  the  communication 
with  the  shipping,  which  they  endeavoured  to  cut  off.  Both  pa^ 
ties  kept  skirmishing  till  the  thirteenth  of  August,  on  the  morning  of 
which  day  Commodore  Sir  George  Collier  entered  the  bay  with  a  fleet 
to  relieve  the  brigadier.  The  enemy  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and 
retired  to  their  ships,  but  a  part  only  were  able  to  escape.     The  remain- 
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der,  along  with  the  sailors  of  tome  of  their  tfaipft  which  had  grounded, 
formed  tbemieives  into  a  body,  and  attempted  to  penetrate  through  the 
mroods ;  but  ronDiog  short  of  provisions*  they  afterwards  quarrelled 
atinoDgst  themselves,  and  fired  on  eaeh  other  till  all  their  ammunition 
^Kras  spent.  After  upwards  of  sixty  had  been  killed  and  wounded  in  thie 
affiray,  the  rest  dispersed  in  the  woods,  where  numbers  perished.  In 
this  expedition,  the  74th  had  two  sei^gfeants  and  fourteen  privatei  killed, 
and  seventeen  rank  and  file  wounded. 

General  Maelean  returned  to  Hali&x  with  the  detachment  of  the  82d, 
leaving  LieutenantHeolonel  Alexander  Campbell  of  Monzie  with  the  74th 
at  Penobscot,  where  they  remained  till  the  termmation  of  hostilities^ 
'when  they  embu-ked  for  England.  They  landed  at  Portsmouth,  whenee 
«ftey  marched  for  Stirling,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  flank  companies, 
vrere  reduced  in  the  autumn  of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty*three. 
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Lbttbrs  of  service  were  granted  in  December,  seventeen  hundred  and 
fieTonty-eeven,  to  Lord  Macdonald,  to  raise  a  regiment  in  the  Highlands 
and  isles,  of  which  corps  his  lordship  was  <^ered  the  command ;  but  he 
declined  the  commission,  and  at  his  recommendation,  Major  John  Mac« 
donell  of  Lodigarry  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  the 
regiment.  Lord  Macdonald,  however,  eserted  his  influence  in  the  ibr- 
raatloB  of  the  corps,  and  as  a  good  selection  of  officers  was  made  from 
the  families  of  the  Maodonalds  of  Glenco,  Merer,  Boisdale,  and  others 
of  his  own  dan,  and  likewbe  from  those  of  other  clans,  as  Mackianoo, 
Fraser  of  Culduthel,  Cameron  of  Callart,  &c.  a  body  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  Highlander^  was  soon  raised.  Nearly  two  hundred  men  were 
raised  in  the  Lowlands  by  Captaiiis  Cunningham  of  Criigends,  and 
Montgomery  Cunningham,  and  Lieutenant  Samuel  Graham.  These 
were  kept  together  in  two  companies,  ajsd  another  body  of  men,  prin- 
cipally raised  in  Ireland  by  Captain  BrueC)  formed  a  third  company,  all 
of  which  were  kept  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Highlanders.  The  regi- 
ment was  inspeeted  at  Invernena  in  March,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  by  General  Skene>  and  amounted  to  one  thousand  and 
eighiynsix  men,  including  nooreomramioned  officers  and  drummers. 

The  regiment  was  then  quartered  in  Fort  George,  where  it  remained 
twelve  months  under  Uut  command  of  Major  DotiaIdson»  who,  from  his 
long  expejrience,  was  well  calculated  to  train  them  properly. 

Being  removed  to  Perth  in  March,  seventeen  hundred  and  seven ty- 
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uine,  the  regiment  was  again  reviewed  by  General  Skene,  on  the 
tenth,  and  being  reported  complete,  was  ordered  to  march  to  Bumtis- 
land  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  for  America.  Shortly  afl;er  their  ar- 
riTal  at  Burntisland,  numbers  of  the  Highlanders  were  observed  in  par- 
ties in  earnest  conversation  together.  The  cause  of  this  consultation 
was  soon  known.  Each  company,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  gave 
in  a  written  statement,  complaining  of  non-perfonnance  of  promises,  of 
their  bounty-money  being  withheld,  &c.  and  accompanied  by  a  declara- 
tion, that  till  their  grievances  were  redressed,  they  would  not  embark. 
They  demanded  that  Lord  Macdonald  should  be  sent  for  to  see  justice 
done  to  them.  No  satisfactory  answer  having  been  returned  within  the 
time  expected,  the  Highlanders  marched  off  in  a  body,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  a  hill  above  Burntisland*  To  show  that  these  men  bad  no  other 
end  in  view  but  justice,  they  refused  to  allow  some  young  soldiers, 
who  had  joined  them  in  a  frolic,  to  remain  with  them,  telling  them  that 
as  they  had  no  ground  of  complaint,  they  ought  not  to  disobey  orders. 

The  Highlanders  remained  for  several  days  on  the  hill  without  offer- 
ing the  least  violence,  and  sent  in  parties  regularly  to  the  town  for  pro- 
visions, for  which  they  paid  punctually.  During  this  interval,  Major 
Donaldson,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  David  Barclay  the  paymaster,  inves- 
tigated the  claims  of  the  men,  and  ascertained  that  they  were  well- 
founded,  and  Lord  Macdonald  having  arrived,  his  lordship  and  the  ma- 
jor advanced  the  money,  and  paid  off  every  demand  at  their  own  risk. 
On  a  subsequent  investigation  of  the  individual  claims,  when  sent  to  the 
isle  of  Skye,  it  was  ascertained  that  all,  without  exception,  were  found 
to  be  just,*  a  circumstance  as  honourable  to  the  claimants  as  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  those  who  had  attempted  to  overreach  them. 

This  disagreeable  affair  being  fortunately  settled,  the  regiment  em- 
barked on  the  seventeenth  of  March;  but  before  their  departure,  all  tbt 
men  of  Skye  and  Uist  sent  the  money  they  had  received  home  to  theii 
^milies  and  friends.f  Major  Donaldson  being  unable  to  accompany  the 
regiment  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  health ;  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Macdonell  having  been  taken  prisoner  on  his  passage  from 
America,  where  he  had  been  serving  with  Eraser's  Highlanders,  the 
command  of  the  regiment  devolved  on  Major  lord  Berridale. 

The  transports,  with  the  76th  on  board,  touched  at  Portsmouth,  and 
whilst  lying  at  Spithead,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  relief  of  Jer- 
sey, which  the  enemy  had  attacked  ;  but  before  reaching  the  island  the 
French  had  been  repulsed.  They  then  proceeded  on  the  voyage,  and  land- 
ed at  New  York  in  August.  The  flank  companies  were  then  attached  to 
the  battalion,  composed  of  the  flank  companies  of  the  other  regiments, 
and  the  battalion  companies  were  quartered  between  New  York  and 
Staten  island.  In  February,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  these 
companies  embarked  for  Virginia  with  a  detachment  of  the  army,  com- 
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manded  by  Major-general  Phillips.  The  Ught  company,  being  in  the 
second  battalion  of  light  infantry,  also  formed  a  part  of  the  expedition. 
Lord  Berridale,  who  had,  by  the  death  of  his  father  this  year,  become 
earl  of  Caithness,  having  been  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Charles- 
town,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the 
raiment  by  the  Hon.  Major  Needham,  the  late  earl  of  Kilmorey, 
who  had  purchased  Major  Donaldson's  commission. 

Qeneral  Phillips  landed  at  Portsmouth,  in  Virginia,  in  March,  and 
having  joined  the  detachment  under  General  Arnold,  the  united  detach- 
ments formed  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  May* 
The  IMacdonald  Highlanders,  on  meeting  with  men  who  had  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  field,  considered  themselves  as  an  inferior  race,  and 
sighed  for  an  opportunity  of  putting  themselves  on  an  equality  with  their 
companions  in  arms,  and  they  did  not  wait  long. 

The  late  celebrated  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  anxious  to  distinguish  him- 
self in   the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  determined  to  attack  Lord 
Gomwallis's  army,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  intention,  pushed  forward  a 
strong  corps,  which  forced  the  British  picquets.     He  then  formed  his 
line,  and  a  warm  contest  immediately  began,  the  weight  of  which,  on 
the  side  of  the  British,  was  sustained  by  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Dandas,  consisting  of  the  76th  and  80th  regiments.    These  corps,  which 
were  on  the  left,  were  drawn  up  on  an  open  field,  whibt  the  right  of  the 
line  was  covered  with  woods.     Coming  up  in  the  rear  of  the  76th,  Lord 
Cornwallis  gave  the  word  to  charge,  which  being  responded  to  by  the 
Highlanders,  they  rushed  forward  with  great  impetuosity  upon  the  ene- 
my, who,  unable  to  stand  the  shock,  turned  their,  backs  and  fled,  leaving 
their  cannon  and  three  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded,  behind  them.* 
After  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  army,  the  76th  was  marched 
in  detachments  as  prisoners  to  different  parts  of  Virgina.     During  their 
confinement,  many  attempts  were  made  by  their  emigrant  countrymen, 
as  well  as  by  the  Americans,  to  induce  them  to  join  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can independence ;  but  not  one  of  them  could  be  induced  by  any  con- 
sideration to  renounce  his  allegiance. 

The  regiment,  on  its  return  to  Scotland,  was  disbanded  in  March, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  at  Stirling  castle. 

*  «  At  tbe  moment  Lord  Cornwallis  was  giving  the  orders  to  charge,  a  Highland  sol- 
dier rushed  forward,  and  placed  himself  In  front  of  his  officer,  Lieutenant  Simon  Mao- 
donald  of.  Morer,  afterwards  major  of  the  SSd  regiment.  Lieutenant  Macdonald  hav- 
ing asked  vrh&t  brought  him  there^the  soldier  answered, '  Tou  know  that  when  I  engaged 
to  be  a  soldier,  I  promised  to  be  faithful  to  the  king  and  to  you.  The  French  are  ooniff 
ing,  and  while  I  stand  here,  neither  bullet  nor  bayonet  shall  touch  you,  except  through 
my  body  !* 

*'  Major  Macdonald  had  no  particular  daim  to  the  generous  devotion  of  this  trusty 
fullower,  further  than  that  which  never  failed  to  be  binding  on  the  true  Highlander,— he 
was  bom  on  his  officer's  estate,  where  he  and  his  forefathers  had  been  treated  with  kind- 
ness,.—he  was  descended  of  the  same  family,  (Clanranald,)  and  when  he  enlisted  he  pro- 
mised to  be  a  faithful  soldier.  He  was  of  the  branch  of  the  Clanranald  family,  whose 
patronymic  is  Maceachen,  or  the  sons  of  Hector;  the  same  branch  of  which  Marshal 
Macddnald,  duke  of  Taren;um,  is  descended."— 5<rK?ar<. 
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On  the  application  of  the  then  young  duke  of  Atbole^  govemm^nt 
granted  him  authority  to  raise  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men  for  the  aeN 
vice  of  the  state,  with  power  to  appoint  offieers*  The  command  of  this 
corps  was  given  to  Colonel  James  Mnrraj,  son  of  Lord  George  Miirnij. 

The  Athole  Highlanders  were  embodied  at  Perth,  and  in  June,  seTCB- 
teen  hundred  and  serenty-eight,  were  marched  to  Port-P*triok,  and  em- 
barked for  Ireland,  where  they  remained  during  the  witf.  They  were 
thus  deprived  of  an  opportunity  Of  distinguishing  themsdves  in  the  fida; 
but  their  presence  in  Ireland  was  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  they 
supplied  the  place  of  other  troops,  who  would  probably  have  been  less 
exemplary  in  their  conduct  amongst  a  people  whose  passions  were  excited 
by  misgovemment. 

The  terms  on  which  the  men  had  enlisted  were  to  serve  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war.  On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities^  they,  of 
course,  expected  to  be  disbanded ;  but  instead  of  this  they  were  trans* 
port^  to  England,  and  marched  to  Portsmouth  for  embarkation  to  the 
East  Indies.  On  the  march  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  inlen- 
tions  of  government ;  and  so  for  from  objecting  to  a  continuance  of  their 
service,  they  showed  no  disinclination  to  embark,  and  when  they  first 
saw  the  fleet  at  Spithead,  as  they  crossed  Portsdown-hill,  they  polled  off 
their  bonnets,  and  gave  three  cheers  for  a  brush  with  Hyder  AK»  They 
had  scarcely,  however,  taken  up  their  quarters  at  Portsmouth^  when  the 
face  of  matters  changed.  The  minds  of  the  men,  it  m  said,  were 
wrought  upon  by  emissaries  from  London,  who  represented  the  nn&ith- 
fulness  of  government  in  sending  them  abroad  afler  the  term  of  their 
service  had  expired.  It  was  even  insinuated  that  they  bad  been  sokl  to 
the  East  India  company  at  a  certain  sum  per  man,  and  that  the  offi- 
cers were  to  divide  the  money  amongst  themselves.  Theae  base  mis* 
representations  had  their  intended  effect,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
soldiers  resolved  not  to  embark.  The  authority  of  the  officers  wai 
despised;  and  afler  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion,  which  lasted 
several  days,  during  which  the  Highlanders  attempted  to  obtain  posses- 
sion  of  the  main-guard  and  garrison  parade,  the  order  to  embark  was 
countermanded  by  government. 

One  account  of  this  affair,  dated  at  Portsmouth,  and  published  lo 
Februaiy,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  contains  the  following 
details : — "  The  duke  of  Athole,  his  uncle,  Major-general  Murray,  and 
Lord  George  Lennox,  have  been  down  here,  but  the  Athole  Highland- 
ers are  still  determined  not  to  go  to  the  East  Indies.     They  have  put  up 
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their  arms  and  ammanition  into  one  of  the  magasin^My  and  placed  a  wery 
mtrong  guard  oyer  them,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  regiment  sleep  and  refresh 
themdei^es.  They  come  regnlarly  and  qaietly  to  the  grand  parade^ 
very  cleanly  dressed,  twice  a-^iay,  their  adjutant  and  other  officers  par* 
ading  with  tbem«  One  day  it  was  proposed  to  turn  the  great  gnns  on 
the  ratnpart  of  the  Highlanders ;  but  this  scheme  was  soon  overruled. 
Another  time  it  was  suggested  to  send  for  some  marching  regiments 
quartered  near  the  place,  upon  which  the  Highlanders  drew  up  the 
draw-l>ridges,  and  placed  sentinels  at  them.*' 

^  You  may  be  assured,"  says  another  account,  **  I  hare  had  my  per* 
plexities  since  the  mutiny  coptimenced  in  the  77th  regiment;  but  I  must 
do  the  men  the  justice  to  confess,  that  excepting  three  or  four  dmnken 
fellows,  whose  impudence  to  their  officers  could  only  be  equalled  by  their 
brutality,  the  whole  regiment  have  conducted  themselves  with  a  regu- 
larity that  is  surprising ;  for  what  might  not  have  been  expected  from 
upwards  of  one  thousand  men  let  loose  from  all  restraint  ?     Matters 
would  never  have  been  carried  to  the  point  they  have,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  some  busy  people,  who  love  to  be  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 
The  men  have  opened  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of  the 
poor  invalid,*  for  whose  death  they  express  the  greatest  regret     On 
their  being  iiiformed  that  two  or  three  regiments  were  coming  to  force 
them  to  embark,  they  flew  to  their  arms,  and  followed  their  comrade 
leaders  through  the  town,  with  a  fixed  determination  to  give  them  bat- 
tle ;  but  on  finding  the  report  to  be  false,  they  returned  in  the  same 
order  to  their  quarters.     The  regiment  is  not  to  go  to  the  East  Indies 
contrary  to  their  instructions,  which  has  satisfied  them,  but  will  be 
attended  with  disagreeable  consequences  to  the  service ;  and  since  the 
debates  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  subject,  I  should  not  wonder 
if  every  man  intended  for  foreign  service  refused  going,  for  the  reasons 
then  given,  which  you  may  depend  on  it,  they  are  now  well  acquainted 
with." 

Mr  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  secretary  for  Ireland,  in  the 
pariiamentary  debates  on  the  mutiny,  bore  honourable  testimony  to  the 
exemplary  conduct  of  the  regiment  in  Ireland :— ^'  He  had  happened,'' 
he  said,  **  to  have  the  77th  regiment  immediately  under  his  observation 
during  sixteen  months  of  their  garrison  duty  in  Dublin,  and  though  it 
was  not  the  most  agreeable  duty  in  the  service,  he  must  say  that  their 
conduct  was  most  exemplary.  Their  officers  were  not  only  men  of 
gentlemanly  character,  but  peculiarly  attentive  to  regimental  discipline. 
He  having  once,  upon  the  sudden  alarm  of  invasion,  sent  an  order  for 
the  immediate  march  of  this  regiment  to  Cork,  they  showed  their  ala- 
crity by  marching  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  completed  their  march  with  a 
despatch  beyond  any  instance  in  modern  times,  and  this  too  without 
leaving  a  single  soldier  behind." 

•  He  was  killed  when  the  Highlanders  made  the  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the 
main-guard  and  garrison  parade. 
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Thii  unfidr  and  anworthy  attempt  on  the  part  of  government  created 
a  just  diatrust  of  its  integrity,  and  had  a  most  pemicioas  effect  on  its 
subsequent  endeavours  to  raise  men  in  the  Highlands.  Alluding  to  thif 
unfortunate  affair,  General  Stewart  observes,  that,  '^  if  government  had 
offered  a  small  bounty  when  the  Athole  Highlanders  were  required  to 
embark,  there  can  be  little  doubt  they  would  have  obeyed  their  orders, 
and  embarked  as  cheerfully  as  they  marched  into  Portsmouth.*' 

The  fault  resting  entirely  with  government,  it  wisely  abstained  from 
pushing  matters  farther  by  bringing  any  of  the  men  to  triaL  The  regi- 
ment was  immediately  marched  to  Berwick,  where  it  was  disbanded  in 
April,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  in  terms  of  the  origiDal 
agreement 
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Kenheth  Mackenzie,  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  whose 
estate  and  title  were  forfeited  in  consequence  of  his  concern  in  the  re- 
bellion of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen,  having  purchased  the  family 
property  from  the  crown,  was  created  an  Irish  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Viscount  Fortrose.  In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-one, 
government  restored  to  him  the  family  title  of  Earl  of  Seaforth.  To 
evince  his  gratitude  for  this  magnanimous  act,  the  earl,  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  offered  to  raise  a  regiment  on  his 
estate  for  general  service.  This  offer  being  accepted  of  by  his  majesty, 
a  corps  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  men  was  speedily  raised  principally 
by  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Mackenzie,  his  lordship's  clan. 

Of  these,  about  nine  hundred  were  Highlanders,  five  hundred  of 
whom  were  raised  upon  Lord  Seaforth*s  own  estate,  and  the  remainder 
upon  the  estates  of  the  Mackenzies  of  Scatweli,  Kilcoy,  Applecross,  and 
Redcastle,  all  of  whom  had  sons  or  brothers  in  the  regiment.  The 
remainder  were  raised  in  the  Lowlands,  of  whom  forty-three  were  Eng' 
lish  and  Irish. 

The  regiment  was  embodied  at  Elgin  in  May,  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy -eight,  and  was  inspected  by  General  Skene,  when  it  was  found 
so  effective,  that  not  one  man  was  rejected.  In  the  month  of  August 
the  regiment  marched  to  Leith  for  embarkation  to  the  East  Indies ;  but 
they  had  not  been  quartered  long  in  that  town  when  symptoms  of  dis* 
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itfection  began  to  appear  among  them.  They  complained  of  an  in- 
fringement of  their  engagements,  and  that  part  of  their  pay  and  boonty 
vas  in  arrear.  Being  wrought  upon  by  some  emiasariesi  the  men  re 
fesed  to  embark*  and,  marching  out  of  Leith  with  pipes  playing,  and 
two  plaids  fixed  on  poles  instead  of  colours,  took  ^up  a  position  on 
Arthur's  seat,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  on  which  they 
remained  several  days,  during  which  time  they  were  amply  supplied 
with  provisions  and  ammunition  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  who 
had  espoused  their  quarrel.  The  causes  of  complaint  having  been  in* 
quired  into,  after  much  negotiation,  in  which  the  earls  of  Dunmore  and 
Seaforth,  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant,  and  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Highlands,  took  an  active  and  prominent  part,  these  were  removed, 
and  the  soldiers  being  satisfied,  marched  down  the  hill  with  pipes  playing, 
with  the  earls  of  Seaforth  and  Dunmore,  and  General  Skene  at  their 
head,  and  returned  to  their  quarters  at  Leith.  From  the  great  number 
of  the  clan  Macrea  that  were  in  the  regiment,  the  mutiny  was  called 
"  The  affair  of  the  Macreas." 

At  Leith  the  regiment  embarked  with  the  greatest  Cheerfulness,  ac- 
companied by  their  colonel,  the  earl  of  Seaforth.     The  intention  of 
sending  them  to  India  being  for  the  present  abandoned,  one  half  of  the 
regiment  was  sent  to  Guernsey,  and  the  other  to  Jersey.     At  the  end  of 
March,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  both  divisions  assembled  at 
Portsmouth^  where,  on  the  first  of  May,  they  embarked  for  the  East 
Indies,  being  then  eleven  hundred  and  ten  strong,  rank  and  file.   Though 
the  men  were  all  in  excellent  health,  they  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
effects  of  the  voyage  and  the  change  of  food,  that  before  reaching  Ma- 
dras on  the  second  of  April,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  men  had  died  of  the  scurvy,  and  out  of  the  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  that  landed,  only  three  hundred  and  ninety  were^fit 
to  carry  arms.     The  death  of  Seaforth  their  chief,  who  expired  before 
the  regiment  reached  St  Helena,  threw  a  damp  over  the  spirits  of  the 
^eu,  and  is  said  to  have  materially  contributed  to  that  prostration  of 
mind  which  made  them  more  readily  the  victims  of  disease. 

As  the  service  was  pressing,  such  of  the  men  as  were  able  to  march 
were  immediately  sent  up  the  country  under  Major  James  Stuart ;  but 
many  of  them  being  still  weak  from  the  effects  of  the  scurvy,  suf- 
fered greatly  on  the  march.  The  men  were  sinewy  and  robust,  and 
such  as  had  escaped  the  scurvy  were  greatly  injured  by  the  violence  of 
the  sun's  beams,  the  effects  of  which  were  not  so  hurtful  to  men  of  more 
slender  habits.*  They  joined  the  army  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  at  Chingle- 
pvit  in  the  beginning  of  May ;  but  he  found  them  so  unfit  for  service, 
that  he  ordered  the  corps  into  quarters,  and  put  the  few  who  remained 
healthy  into  the  73d  or  Macleod's  Highlanders,  th6  only  European 
corps  then  with  the  army. 

*  Colonel  Monro's  India. 
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The  health  of  the  men  gradually  reeoTered,  and  in  the  montb 
October  upwards  of -six  hundred  were  fit  for  dutjr.  The  oolours  of  tte; 
regiment  were  again  unfolded,  and  in  April,  seventeen  hundrefd  mai 
eight7*three>  they  joined  the  army  under  Miyor-rgeneral  Junes  Stuart 
(of  the  fiunily  of  Torranee,*)  destined  to  attack  Cuddalore,  of  whiefc  ; 
enterprise  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  article  on  Lord  Ma^eod*s 
Highlanders*  In  that  enterprise  the  78th  had  Captain  George  Mae- 
kenzie»  and  twenty*three  rank  and  file  killed,  and  three  sergeants,  and 
forty«four  rank  and  file  wounded. 

Notwithstanding  the  termination  of  hostilities  with  France,  the  war 
with  Tippoo  Saib  was  continued.     Colonel  Fullarton,  who  had  mardied 
on  Cuddalore,  finding  he  was  no  longer  needed  in  that  quarter,  retraced 
his  steps  southward,  reinforced  by  Seaforth's  Highlanders  and  other 
troops,  thus  augmenting   his  force  to  upwards  of  thirteen   thousand 
men.     This  army  was  employed  some  months  in  keeping  down  some 
turbulent  cbie&,  and  in  October  Colonel  Fullarton  marched  on  Palacat- 
cherry   after    securing   some   intermediate,  forts.     Lieutenant-colonel 
Humberstone  Mackenzie  of  the  100th  raiment,  who  succeeded  about 
this  time  to  the  command  of  the  78th,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  cousin,  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  as  well  as  to  his  title  and  estates,  had 
mtended  to  attack  this  place  the  preceding  year ;  but  he  abandoned  the 
attempt.     For  an  account  of  this  enterprise  see  the  notice  of  the  second 
battalion  of  the  42d.     After  a  fatiguing  march  through  thick  woods  and 
a  broken  country.  Colonel  Fullarton  reached  the  place  early  in  Novem- 
ber, and  immediately  laid  siege  to  it.     The  garrison  might  have  made  a 
long  and  vigorous  defence ;  but  an  event  occurred  which  hastened  the 
fall  of  Palacatcherry.     The  enemy  having  taken  shelter  from  a  shower 
of  rain,  the  Hon.  Captain  (now  General  Sir  Thomas)  Maidand,  ad- 
vanced unperceived  with  his  flank  corps,  and  drove  the  enemy  through 
the  first  gateway,  which  he  entered  ;  but  his  progress  was  checked  at  the 
second,  %vhich  was  shut.     Being  immediately  reinforced,  he  prepared  to 
force  an  entrance ;  but  the  enemy,  afraid  of  an  assault,  immediately 
surrendered. 

The  regiment  did  not  long  enjoy  their  new  colonel,  who  died  of  his 
wounds  received  on  board  the  Ranger  sloop  of  war  on  the  seventh  of 
Api*il>  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- three,  in  an  action  with  a  Mahratta 
fleet  while  on  his  return  from  Bombay.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  by  Major-general  James  Murray  from  the  half 
pay  of  the  77th  regiment. 

In  terms  of  the  agreement  with  the  78th,  which  was  the  same  with 
that  made  with  the  Athole  Highlanders,  the  services  of  the  regiment 
were  now  at  an  end  in  consequence  of  the  peace.  Such  of  the  men  as 
were  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  agreement  were  allowed  to 
return   to    England,   and  such  of  them  as  were    inclined  to  continue 

*  Thus  distinguished  from  Colonel  James  Stuart  of  the  family  of  Blairhall,  who  died 
ft  lieutenant-general,  and  colonel  of  the  corps  he  had  so  long  commanded. 
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'received  the  same  bounty  as  other  volunteen.  Only  three  hundred  of 
'  the  men  remained  abroad ;  but  the  regiment  was  immediately  increased  to 
*  mght  hundred  by  volunteers  from  the  100th  and  other  regiments  ordered 
home  ;  and  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  from  the  north  having  joined 
the  regiment  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  its  complement  was 
almost  complete. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  senior  regiments,  the  number 
of  the  corps  was  changed  to  the  72d  the  following  year.     In  seventeen 
hundred   and  ninety,  when  the  war  with  Tippoo  commenced,  the  regi- 
ment haying  received  another  detachment  of  recruits,  was  upwards  of  a 
thousand  men   strong,  inured  to  the  climate,  and   highly  disciplined. 
They  w^ere  still  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Stuart,  and  formed  part 
of  the  army  under  Major-general  Meadows.     The  regiment,  with  some 
other  troops  under  Colonel  Stuart,  was  detached  against  Palacatcberry  ; 
hut  their  progress  was  stopped  by  heavy  rains,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  return  to  head-quarters.     Their  next  service,  in  company  with  the 
same  troops,  was  against  Dindegul,  before  which  they  arrived  on  the 
sixteenth  of  August.     On  the  summit  of  this  rock  there  was  a  fort 
mounted  with  fourteen  guns ;  the  precipice  admitted  only  of  one  point 
of  ascent*     Colonel  Stuart  was  badly  provided  with  means  of  attack ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  making  a  small  breach  on  the  twentieth,  and  as  he 
was  short  of  ammunition,  he  resolved  to  attempt  an  assault  without  de- 
lay.    He  accordingly  attacked  the  enemy's  defences  the  following  even- 
ing, and  met  with  a  formidable  resistance.     Several  of  the  men  reached 
the  top  of  the  breach,  but  were  forced  down  in  succession  as  they 
mounted  by  triple  rows  of  pikes  behind  the  rampart     The  assailants, 
after  a  vigorous  effort,  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.    The  enemy, 
afraid  of  another  assault,  surrendered  next  morning. 

Colonel  Stuart  again  proceeded  against  Palacatcberry,  and  on  the 
twenty-first  of  September  opened  two  batteries  within  five  hundred  yards 
of  the  place,  and  though  the  fortification  had  been  greatly  strengthened 
since  the  time  when  the  place  was  taken  by  Colonel  Fullarton,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  practicable  breach  the  same  day.  Preparations 
were  made  for  an  assault  the  following  morning ;  but  before  day^light 
the  enemy  offered  to  surrender  on  terms  which  were  acceded  to.^  Leav- 
ing a  garrison  in  the  place,  Colonel  Stuart  joined  the  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coimbatore  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  after  which 
the  regiment  followed  all  the  movements  of  the  army  till  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  January,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  when  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  arrived  and  assumed  the  command. 

The  72d  was  engaged  along  with  the  71st  in  the  second  attack  of 
Bangalore,  the  first  attack  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  attack  on  Sundi- 
droog  and  Ootradroog.  A  small  reconnoitring  party  of  the  72d  under 
Captain  M'Innes,  carried  the  last  mentioned  place,  its  commander  hav- 
ing turned  the  duty  assigned  him  into  an  assault.  The  regiment 
was  also  engaged  in  the  second  attack  on  Seringapatam  along  with  the 

IV.  2  Q 
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7l8i  and  76lh  regiments,  and  oonttmued  to  act  along  wkii  them  down  to 
the  oondasion  of  the  war  with  the  sultan.  By  the  judicioiis  arrange^ 
mentB  of  General  Murray,  who  had  established  a  recmiting  party  at 
Perth,  the  strength  of  the  reghnent  was  kept  up  by  regular  supplies 
of  reomits  ftom  Scotland  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three^  the  regiment  went 
on  the  expedition  against  Pondicherry ;  and  formed  part  of  tiie  force 
employed  in  the  capture  of  Ceylon  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  under  Major-general  James  Stuart,  their  oid  oommander-coIoDel. 
The  regiment  remained  in  Ceylon  till  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  when  it  was  removed  to  Pondidierry.  *  In  consequence  of  orders 
received  in  December,  the  regiment,  then  eight  hundred  men  strong, 
was  drafted  into  the  corps  on  that  station,  and  the  officers,  non-oommis- 
sioned  officers  and  invalids,  were  ordered  home.     This  was  one  of  the 
last  instances  in  the  East  Indies  of  enforcing  the  system  of  drafting  and 
transferring  soldiers  without  their  consent ;  ^  a  system,"  says  Greneral 
Stewart,  **  which  deprived  men  of  nearly  all  hopes  of  ever  revisiting 
their  native  land,  and  every  good  soldier  of  the  great  incitement  to 
regular  conduct." 

In  January,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  the  skeleton  of  the 
regiment  embariied  at  Madras.  On  arriving  in  England  they  were  or- 
dered to  Perth,  which  they  reached  in  August  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hugh  Eraser,  who  had  gone  out  to  India  as  the  third 
eldest  captain.  General  Williamson  had  succeeded  General  Murray  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  Major-general  James  Stuart 
was  now  appointed  colonel  in  room  of  General  Williamson. 

Whilst  the  regiment  lay  at  Perth,  recourse  was  had  to  recruiting  to 
supply  deficiencies,  but  from  various  causes  the  corps  did  not  recruits 
two  hundred  men  In  three  years.  The  reduction  of  the  Scotch  Fencible 
regiments,  however,  enabled  the  officers  to  augment  the  ranks  to  nine 
hundred  men,  the  number  in  the  regiment  when  removed  to  Ireland  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  two.  The  regiment  now  consisted  of  a 
very  efficient  body  of  young  men,  possessing,  it  is  said,  **  as  pure  and 
true  a  spirit  as  any  corps.  One-fourth  of  the  men  and  officers  were 
English  and  Irish,  and  three-fourths  Scotch  Highlanders ;  and  singular 
as  it  may  seem,  the  former  were  as  fond  of  the  kilt  and  pipes  as  the  lat- 
ter, and  many  of  them  entered  completely  into  the  spirit  of  the  national 
feeling." 

The  regiment  was  employed  on  the  expedition  under  Sir  David 
Baird  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  this  service  they  had  only 
two  privates  killed  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Colquhoun  Grant,  Lieutenant 
Alexander  Chisholm,  two  sergeants  and  thirty-four  privates  wounded. 

In  terms  of  general  orders  issued  in  eighteen  hundred  and  nine,  the 
designation  of  Highland  and  the  ancient  garb  were  altered.  The  ani- 
form  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  line  till  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  when  the  designation  of  "The  Duke  of  Albany's  Highlanders" 
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ras  conferred  on  the  regiment^  which  agaio  reaaBumed  the  pbid  and 
Iio  nety  but  with  tartan  trews  instead  of  the  kilt  or  belted  plaid. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  HIGHLAND  REGIMENT, 

Oft 

EIGHTY-FIRST.— 1778. 

Thib  regiment  was  raised  by  the  Honourable  Colonel  Wiliiam  Gor- 
don, brother  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  to  whom  letters  of  senrioe  were 
granted  for  that  purpose  in  December,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven.     Of  nine  hundred  and  eighty  men  eompoaing  the  regiment,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  were  from  the  Highlands  of  Aberdeenshire.     The 
clan  R068  mustered  strongly  under  Major  Roes, — ^when  embodied  it  was 
found  that  there  were  nine  men  of  the  name  of  John  Rosa  in  the  regi* 
ment. 

The  corps  was  marched  to  Stiriing,  wh^iee  it  was  removed  to  Ireland 
where  the  regiment  continued  three  yean.    In  the  end  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-twoy  they  ware  transported  to  England,  and  in  March  of 
the  following  year,  were  embarked  at  Portsmouth  for  the  East  Indies 
immediately  after  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  notwithstanding 
the  terms  of  their  agreement,  which  were  the  same  as  those  made  with 
the  Athole  Highlanders.    They  however  seemed  satisfied  with  their  des- 
tination, and  it  was  not  until  they  became  acquainted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Athole  men,  thlit  they  refused  to  proceed.     Government  yielded 
to  their  demand  to  be  discharged,  and  they  were  accordingly  marched 
to  Scotland,  and  disbanded  at  Edinburgh  in  April,  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-three.     Their  conduct  during  their  existence  was  equally 
exemplary  as  that  of  the  other  Highland  regiments. 


ROYAL  HIGHLAND  EMIGRANT  REGIMENT, 


OR 


EIGHT  Y-FOURTH. 
Tfvo  JBatkiHons.^^JSmbodied  in  1775,  Regimented  in  1778- 

FIRST  BATTALION. 

This  battalion  was  to  be  raised  from  the  Highland  emigrants   in 
Canada,  and  the  discharged  men  of  the  42d,  of  Eraser's  and  Montgome- 
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ry*t  Highlanderst  who  had  settled  in  North  America  after  the  peace 
seveDteen  hundred  and  sixty-three.     Lieutenant-oolonel  Alan  Madi 
(son  of  Torlbishy)  of  the  late  104th  Highland  regiment,  was  appoinf 
lietttenant-oolon^  commandant  of  the  first  battalion.     Captain  J< 
Small,  formerly  of  the  42d,  and  then  of  the  21st  regiment,   was  a] 
pointed  major-commandant  of  the  second  battalion,  which  was  to 
raised  from  emigrants  and  discharged  Highland  soldiers  who  had  settle 
in  Nora  Scotia.     Each  battalion  was  to  consist  of  seven  hundred  an< 
fifty  men,  with  officers  in  proportion.     The  commissions  were 
the  fourteenth  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  conveying  the  recruits  who 
been  raised  in  the  back  settlements  to  their  respective  destinations, 
detachment  from  Carolina  was  obliged  to  relinquish  an  attempt  to 
a  bridge  defended  by  cannon,  in  which  Captain  Madeod,  its  com-- 
mander,  and  a  number  of  the  men  were  killed.  Those  who  escaped 
reached  their  destination  by  different  routes. 

When  assembled,  the  first  battalion,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  was  detached  up  the  river  St  Lawrence,  but  hearing  that  the 
American  General  Arnold,  intended  to  enter  Canada  with  three  thou- 
sand men,  Colonel  Maclean  returned  vrith  his  battalion  by  forced  marches, 
and  entered  Quebec  on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  seventeen  hundred  *| 
and  seventy-six.  The  garrison  of  Quebec,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Colo- 
nel Maclean,  consisted  only  of  fifty  men  of  thefusileers,  and  seven  hundred 
militia  and  seamen.  General  Arnold,  who  had  previously  crossed  the 
river,  made  a  spirited  attempt  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth,  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  out-works  of  the  city,  but  was  repulsed  with^loss,  and 
forced  to  retire  to  Point  au  Tremble. 

Having  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  troops  under  General  Montgom- 
ery, Arnold  resolved  upon  an  assault.  Accordingly,  on  the  thirty-first 
of  December,  he  advanced  towards  the  city,  and  attacked  it  in  two 
places,  but  was  completely  repubed  at  both  points.  In  this  afikir  Gene- 
ral Montgomery,  who  led  one  of  the  points  of  attack,  was  killed,  and 
Arnold  wounded. 

Foiled  in  this  attempt,  General  Arnold  took  up  a  position  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  and  by  intercepting  all  supplies,  reduced  the  gar 
rison  to  great  straits.  He  next  turned  the  blockade  into  a  siege,  and 
having  erected  batteries,  made  several  attempts  to  get  possession  of  the 
lower  town ;  but  Colonel  Macleod,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  place 
had  been  intrusted  by  General  Guy  Carleton,  the  commander-in-chief, 
defeated  him  at  every  point.*  After  these  failures  General  Arnold  raised 
the  siege  and  evacuated  Canada. 

The  battalion  after  this  service  was  employed  in  various  small  enter- 
prises during  the  war,  in  which  they  were  generally  successful.     They 

•  Colonel  Maclean,  when  a  subaltern  in  the  Scotch  brigade  in  Holland,  was  partko- 
Jnily  noticed  by  Count  Lowendahl,  for  his  bravery  at  Bergen- op-Zoom  in  1774.  Seethe 
notice  of  Loudon*s  Highlanders. 
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'Temained  so  faithful  to  their  trust,  that  Dotwithttaodiog  erery  indooe- 
'anient  was  held  out  to  them  to  join  the  reTolotiooary  standard,  not  one 
native  Highlander  deserted.     Only  one  man  was  brought  to  the  halberts 
'  "during  the  time  they  were  embodied. 

SECOND  BATTALION. 

Major  Small  being  extremely  popular  with  the  Highhuiden»  wtM  yery 
Buccessiiil  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  his  corps  contained  a  greater  proportion 
•  of  them  than  the  first  battalion.     Of  ten  companies  which  composed  the 
second  battalion,  Bve  remained  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  neighbouring 
settlements  during  the  war,  and  the  other  five,  including  the  flank  com- 
paniesy   joined  the  armies  of  General  Clinton  and  Lord  Comwallis. 
The  grenadier  company  was  in  the  battalion,  which  at  £ataw  Springs 
"  drove  all  before  them"  as  stated  in  his  despatches,  by  Colonel  Alexan- 
der Stuart  of  the  dd  regiment. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  the  regiment,  which 
had  hitherto  been  known  only  as  the  Royal  Highland  Emigrants,  was 
numbered  the  84th,   and   orders   were   issued   to  augment  the  bat- 
talions to  a  thousand  men  each.     Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  appointed 
colonel-in-cfaief.     The  uniform  was  the  full  Highland  garb,  with  purse 
of  racoon's  skin.     The  officers  wore  the  broad  sword  and  dirk,  and  the 
men  a  half-basket  sword.     At  the  peace  the  officers  and  men  received 
grants  of  land,  in  the  proportion  of  five  thousand  acres  to  a  field  officer, 
three  thousand  to  a  captain,  five  hundred  to  a  subaltern,  two  hundred 
to  a  sergeant,  and  one  hundred  to  a  private  soldier. '  The  men  of  the 
first  battalion  settled  in  Canada,  and  those  of  the  second  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia, forming  a  settlement  which  they  named  Douglas.     Many  of  the 
oiBcers  however  returned  home. 


FORTY-SECOND  OR  ROYAL  HIGHLAND  REGIMENT. 

SECOND  BATTALION. 
NOW  THE  SEVENTY-THIRD  REGIMENT.— 1780. 

About  this  time  the  situatibn  of  Great  Britain  was  extremely  criti- 
cal, as  she  had  not  only  to  sustain  a  war  in  Europe,  but  also  to  defend 
her  vast  possessions  in  North  America  and  the  East  Indies.  In  this 
emergency  government  looked  towards  the  north  for  aid,  and  although 
nearly  thirteen  thousand  warriors  had  been  drawn  from  the  country 
north  of  the  Tay,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  it  determined  again 
to  draw  upon  the  Highland  population,  by  adding  a  second  battalion  to 
the  42d  regiment. 
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The  fi>Uowing  offioere  were  appoioted  to  the  battalion  : 

CoUmeL — Lord  John  Murray,  died  io  1787,  the  oldest  Oeneral  in  tbe  anny. 
Lieutenant-coloneL — Norman  Macleod  of  Macleod,  died  in  lSOl»a  Lieutenant 

general. 
Mcgor, — Patrick  Graham,  son  of  Incbbraco,  died  in  1781. 

Hay  If  acdowall,  son  of  Oarthland,  a  Lientenant-geneial,  who  was  lost  on  iiis 

patage  from  India  in  1809. 
James  Murmy,  died  in  1781. 
John  Gregor. 

James  Drummond,  afterwards  Lord  Perth,  died  in  1800. 
John  Macgregor,  retired. 
Colin  Campbell,  son  of  Glenure,  retired. 
Thomas  Dalyell,  killed  at  Mangalore  in  1783. 
David  Lind^y,  retired. 
John  Grant,  sou  of  Glenmoriston,  retired.     Died  in  1801. 

Lieutenants. 

John  Grant  John  Wemyss,  died  in  1781. 

Alexander  Macgregor  of  Ballialdy,  died  Alexander  Dunbar,  died  in  1783. 

Major  of  the  65th  regiment  in  1795.  John  Oswald.* 

Dougald  Campbell,  retired  in  1787.  ^neas  Fraser,  died  Captain,  1784. 

James  Spens,  retired  Lieutenant<x>lo-  Alexander  Maitland. 

nel  of  the  7dd  regiment  in  1798.  Alexander  Ross,  retired  in  1784. 

Ensigns. 

Charles  Sutherland.  William  White. 

John  Murray  Robertson.  Charles  Maclean. 

Alexander  Macdonald.  John  Macpherson,  killed  at  Manga- 

Robert  Robertson.  lore. 

John  Macdonald. 

Chaplain. — John  Stuart,  died  in  1781.  Surgeon. — Thomas  Farquharsoo. 

Ad^tant — Robert  Leslie.  Mate. — Duncan  Campbell. 

Quarter-master. — Ken.  Mackenzie,  killed  at  Mangalore. 

The  name  of  the  42d  regiment  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the 
Highlanders  to  enter  the  sorvice,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  March, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  only  abont  three  months  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers^  the  battalion  was  raised  and  soon  afterwards 
embodied  at  Perth. 

In  December  the  regiment  embarked  at  Queensferry,  to  join  an  ex- 
pedition then  fitting  out  at  Portsmouth,  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  William  Meadows  and  Commo- 
dore  Johnstone.     The  expedition  saiied  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  seven- 

*  This  officer,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  wns  very  eccentric  in  liis  habits. 
He  became  a  furious  republican,  and  going  to  France  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  ruvoiu- 
tion,  was  killed  in  1793  in  La  Vendee,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  which  he  hnd  ob- 
tained the  command. 
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een  hundred  and  eighty-ooe,  and  iallrog  in  with  Ibe  French  tqnadron 
md&r  Admiral  Su&ein  at  St  Jago,  was  there  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
rko  wei«  repaked.  Sofirein,  howeTer,  got  the  start  of  the  expedition, 
HDd  the  eontmaodevi  finding  that  he  had  reached  the  Cape  before  them 
{proceeded  to  lodia ;  having  previously  captured  a  valuable  convoy  of 
Dutch  Sast  Indiameo,  which  had  taken  shelter  iu  Saldanha  Bay.  Ar 
the  troops  had  not  landed,  the  right  of  the  troops  to  a  sliare  of  thi 
prize-moo  ey  was  disputed  by  the  eonunodore,  but  after  a  lapse  of  many 
yeacs  the  objection  was  overruled. 

The  expediti(»],  with  the  exception  of  the  Mjrrtle  tfansport,  which 
aeparated  from  the  fleet  in  a  gale  of  wind  off  the  Cape,  arrived  at  Bom- 
bay on  the  Mh  of  March,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  after  a 
twehwftonths'  voyage,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  sailed  for  Madras. 
The  regiment  suffered  ooosiderably  on  the  passage  from  the  scurvy,  and 
from  a,  fev^  caught  in  the  island  of  Joanna ;  and  on  reaching  Calcutta, 
five  offieers,  including  Major  Patrick  Greeme,*  and  one  hundred  and 
aixteeti  non^eommiasioned  officers  and  privates  had  died. 

Some  time  after  die  arrival  of  the  expedition,  a  part  of  the  troops, 
.  with  some  native  corps,  were  detached  against  Palacatcherry,  under 
Liieutenant^olonel  Mackenzie  Humberstone  of  the  100th  regiment,  in 
abaenoe  of  Lteutenant-colonei  Maeleod,  who  being  on  board  the  Myrtle^ 
bad  not  yet  arrived.     The  troops  in  this  expedition,  of  which  seven 
companies  of  the  Highlanders  formed  a  part,  took  the  field  on  the 
«eoond  of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty*two,  and  after  tak- 
ing several  small  forts  on  their  march,  airived  before  Palacatcherry  on 
the  nineteenth  of  October.     Finding  the  place  much  stronger  than  he 
expected,  and  ascertaining  that  Tippoo  8aib  was  advancing  with  a  large 
force  to  its  relief,  Cok>nd  Humberstone  retired  towards  Panian6,  closely 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  blew  up  the  forts  of  Mangaracotah  and 
Raaagnree  in  the  retreat. 

At  Panian^  the  command  was  assumed  by  Lieutenaotooolonel  Mac* 
leod.  The  effective  force  was  reduced  by  sickness  to  three  hundred  and 
eighty  Esu-opeans,  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  English  and  Travan- 
core  seapoys,  and,  in  this  situi^icm,  the  British  conmander  found  himself 
surrounded  by  ten  thovsaad  cavalry,  and  fourteen  thousand  infontry,  io- 
eiuding  two  corps  of  Europeans,  under  the  French  General  Lally .  Colo- 
nel. Madeod  attempted  to  improve  by  ait  the  defences  of  a  position 
strong  by  nature,  but  before  Us  works  were  completed,  General  Lally 
made  a  spirited  attack  on  ti^e  post  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth 
of  November,  at  the  bead  of  the  European  troops ;  after  a  warm  con* 
test  he  was  repulsed. 

The  conduct  of  the  Highlanders,  against  whom  Laliy  directed  his 
chief  attack,  is  thus  n<^ced  in  the  generad  orders  issued  on  the  occasion. 
"  The  intrepidity  with  which  Ma^or  Campbell  and  the  Highlanders  re- 

*  This  officer  sunk  under  extreme  exhaustion  from  sea-sickness. 
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peatedly  chained  the  enemy,  was  most  honourable  to  their  cfaaractecj 
In  this  affair  the  42d  had  three  Serjeants  and  nineteen  rank  and 
killed,  and  Major  John  Campbell,  Ci^>tains  Colin  Campbell  and  Th 
Dalyell,  Lieutenant  Charles  Sutherland,  two  sergeants,  and  thirty 
rank  and  file  wounded. 

After  this  service,  Colonel  Maclepd  with  his  battalion  embarked 
Bombay,  and  joined  the  army  under  Brigadier-general   Matthews  akI 
Cundapore,  on  the  ninth  of  January,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three.     On  the  twenty-third  General  Matthews  moved  forward  to  at- 
tack Beddinore,  from  which  the  Sultan  drew  most  of  his  supplies  for  his 
army.     General  Matthews  was  greatly  harassed  on  his  march  by  Bying 
parties  of  the  enemy,  and  in  crossing  the  mountains  was  much  impeded 
by  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  by  a  successipn  of  field-works  erected 
on  the  face  of  these  mountains.     On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  the 
42d,  led  by  Colonel  Madeod,  and  followed  by  a  corps  of  seapoys,  at- 
tacked these  positions  with  the  bayonet,  and  were  in  the  breast-work 
before  the  enemy  were  aware  of  it.     Four  hundred  of  the  enemy  were 
bayonet  ted,  and  the  rest  were  pursued  to  the  walls  of  the  fort.*     Seven 
forts  were  attacked  and  taken  in  this  manner  in  succession.      The  prin- 
cipal redoubt,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Hyder  Gurr,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  highest  ghaut  or  precipice,  presented  a  more  for- 
midable appearance.     It  had  a  dry  ditch  in  front,  mounted  with  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  might  have  ofiered  considerable  resistance  to  the 
advance  of  the  army,  if  well-defended ;  but  the  loss  of  their  seven  h8^ 
teries  had  so  terrified  the  enemy,  that  they  abandoned  their  last  and 
strongest  position  in  the  course  of  the  night,  leaving  behind  them  eigbt 
thousand  stand  of  new  arms,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder, 
shot,  and  military  stores.     The  army  took  possession  of  Beddinore  the 
following  day,  but  this  triumph  was  of  short  duration,  as  the  enemy 
soon  recaptured  the  place,  and  took  General  Matthews  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  prisoners. 

Meanwhile  the  other  companies  were  employed  with  a  detachment 
under  Major  Campbell,  in  an  enterprise  against  the  fort  of  Annanpore, 
which  was  attacked  and  carried  on  the  fifteenth  of  February  with  little 
loss.  Major  Campbell  returned  his  thanks  to  the  troops  for  theit 
spirited  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  ^'and  his  particular  acknowledg- 
ments to  Captain  Dalyell,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  flank  compa- 
nies of  the  42d  regiment,  who  headed  the  storm."  As  the  Highlanders ' 
on  this  occasion  had  trusted  more  to  their  fire  than  to  the  bayonet,  the 
major  strongly  recommended  to  them  in  future  never  to  fire  a  shot 
when  the  bayonet  could  be  used. 

The  Highlanders  remained  at  Annanpore  till  the  end  of  Febmaryi 
when  they  were  sent  under  Major  Campbell  to  occupy  Carrical  and 
Morebedery.  They  remained  in  these  two  small  forts  till  the  twelfth  of 
April,  when  they  were  marched  first  to  Gourspoore,  and  thence  to 

•  Colonel  Mark  Wilk's  History. 
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MCarigRlorG.  Here  the  commaDd  of  the  titx^,  io  consequeoGe  of  the 
Jtt>seKice  of  LiiBu tenant-colonels  Madeod  and  HambentoDe,  de?olved 
mpon  IVIajor  Campbell,  now  promoted  to  the  brevet  rank  of  lientenant- 
^eolonel.  General  Matthews  having  been  suspended^  Colonel  Madeod^ 
'noMT  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
rfiim. 

^^ '      dncouraged  by  the  recapture  of  Beddinore,  Tippoo  detached  a  coo- 

.  8idera.l>le  ibrce  towards  Mangalore,  but  they  were  attacked  and  defeated 

l>y  Oolonel  Campbell,  on  the  sixth  of  May.     Little  loss  was  sustained 

-  on  either  side,  but  the  enemy  left  all  their  guns.     The  Highlanders  had 

seven   privates  killed,  and  Captain  William  Stewart  and  sixteen  rank 

and  file  wounded. 

T'ippoo  having  now  no  force  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  advanced 
upon  Mangalore  with  his  whole  army,  consisting  of  ninety  thousand 
TAen,  besides  a  corps  of  European  infantry  from  the  isle  of  France^  a 
troop  of  dismounted  French  cavalry  from  the  Mauritius,  and  Lally*s 
corps  of  Europeans  and  natives.     This  immense  force  was  supported 
by  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.     The  garrison  of  Mangalore  was  in  a  very 
sickly  state,  there  being  only  twenty-one  sergeants,  twelve  drummers, 
and  two  hundred  and  ten  rank  and  file  of  king's  troops,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred natives  fit  for  duty. 

With  the  exception  of  a  strong  outpost  about  a  mile  from  Man- 
galore, the  place  was  completely  invested  by  the  Sultan's  army  about 
tbe  middle  of  May.     The  defence  of  the  outpost  was  intrusted  to  some 
seapoys,  but  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  on  the  twenty-third.     The 
siege  was  now  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  many  attacks  were  made, 
but  the  garrison,  though' suffering  the  severest  privations,  repulsed  every 
attempt.     Having  succeeded  at  length  in  making  large  breaches  in  the 
walls,  and  reducing  some  parts  of  them  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  the  enemy 
repeatedly  attempted  to  enter  the  breaches  and  storm  the  place;  but 
they  were  uniformly  forced  to  retire,  sustaining  a  greater  loss  b}'  every 
successive  attack.     On  the  twentieth  of  July,  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
wa9  agreed  to,  but  on  the  twenty-third  the  enemy  violated  the  truce,  by 
springing  a  mine.     Hostilities  were  then  resumed  and  continued  till  the 
twenty-ninth^  when  a  regular  armistice  was  entered  into.     Brigadier- 
general  Macleod  anchored  in  the  bay  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  with 
a  small  convoy  of  provisions  and  a  reinforcement  of  troops ;  but  on 
learning  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  the  general,  from  a  feeling  of  hon- 
our, ordered  the  ships  back  to  Tillycberry,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  the  half  famished  garrison.     Two  reinforcements  which  arrived  off 
the  coast  successively  on  the  twenty -second  of  November,  atid  the  last 
day  of  December,  also  returned  to  the  places  whence  they  had  come. 

About  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  with  France,  Colonel 
Cossigny,  the  French  commander,  withdrew  his  troops  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  the  sultan,  who  encouraged  the  French  soldiers  to  desert 
and  join  his  standard.     Some  of  them  accordingly  deserted,  but  Colonel 

IV.  2  R 
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Cowigny  having  recovered  part  of  tbeniy  indicated  bis  dissatisfaction 
Tippoo's  condncty  by  ordering  them  to  be  sbot  in  presence  of  tiro 
sons  sent  by  the  sultan  to  intercede  for  their  lives. 

The  misery  of  the  garrison  was  now  extreme.  Nearly  one-balf 
the  troops  had  l>een  carried  off|  and  one-half  of  the  survivors  was  in 
hospital.  The  seapoys  in  particular  were  so  exhausted,  that  many 
them  dropped  down  in  the  act  of  shouldering  their  firelocks,  w^hi 
others  became  totally  blind.  Despairing  of  aid,  and  obliged  to 
horses,  frogs,  dogs,  crows,  cat-fish,  black  grain,  &c.  the  officers 
solved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  surrender  the  place.  The  terms,  -whii 
were  highly  honourable  to  the  garrison,  were  acceded  to  by  the  suit 
and  the  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  sevent 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  nine  months.  In  thi 
defence  of  Mangalore,  the  Highlanders  had  Captain  Dalyell,*  ILrieui 
tenants  Macpherson,  Mackenzie,  and  Maeintyre,  one  piper  and 
teen  soldiers  killed ;  and  Captains  William  Stewart,f  Robert  John  Na- 
pier, and  Lieutenants  Murray,  Robertson,  and  Welsh,  three  sergeant 
one  piper,  and  forty-seven  rank  and  file  wounded.  The  corps  also  Io8t{ 
Mr  Dennis  the  acting  chaplain,  who  was  shot  in  the  forehead  by  a 
match-lock  ball,  whilst  standing  behind  a  breast- work  of  sand  begs,  and  '] 
looking  at  the  enemy  through  a  small  aperture.^ 

Alluding  to  the  siege  of  Mangalore,  in  his  views  of  the  British  inte- 
rests in  India,  Colonel  Fullarton  says,  that  the  garrison  under  its  esti- 
mable commander.  Colonel  Campbell,  **  made  a  defence  that  has  sel- 
dom been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed."     And  Colonel  Lindsay  ob- 
serves, in  his  Military  Miscellany,  that  '^  the  defence  of  Colberg  in  Po- 
merania,^by  Miyor  Heiden  and  his  small  garrison,  and  that  of  Manga- 
lore in  the  East  Indies,  by  Colonel  Campbell  and  the  second  battalion 
of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  now  the  7dd  regiment,  are  as  noble  examples 
as  any  in  history.'*     The  East  India  company  showed  a  due  sense  of 
the  services  of  the  garrison,  by  ordering  a  monument  to  be  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Colonel  Campbell,§  Captains  Stewart  and  Dalyell,  and 
those  who  fell  at  the  siege,  and  giving  a  handsome  gratuity  to  the  sur- 


vivors. 


^  *  This  accompliihed  soldier  was  the  son  of  Mr  Dalyell  of  Ldngo,  in  the  ooimty  o/ 
Fife. 

f  He  was  a  son  of  Mr  William  Stewart  of  Garth.  This  brave  officer  was  twice 
wounded.     The  second  wound  proved  mortal. 

t  Besides  these  officers  and  Colonel  Campbell,  the  following  were  present  at  the  t&ege, 
viz.,  Captains  John  Grant,  James  Spens,  Lieutenants  Alexander  Dunbar,  Alexander 
Macdonald,  Ensigns  Robert  Leslie,  and  surgeon's  mate  Robert  Baxter.  Not  one  of  the 
officers  and  the  surriTors  mentioned  in  the  text  were  alive  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

§  Colonel  Campbell  died  at  Bombay.  His  father  Lord  Stonefield,  a  lord  of  session, 
had  seven  sons,  and  the  colonel  was  the  eldest.  After  the  surrender  of  Mangalore,  the 
sultan  showed  him  great  courtesy,  and  after  deservedly  complimenting  him  upon  his  gal- 
lant defence,  presented  him  with  an  Arabian  charger  and  sabre.  He  had,  however, 
little  true  generosity  of  disposition,  and  the  cruelties  which  he  inflicted  on  General  Mat 
xhews  and  his  army,  show  that  he  was  as  cruel  as  his  father  Hyder. 
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battalion  embarked  for  Tillycherry  on  the  fourth  of  February, 
aventeen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  where  it  remained  till  April,  when 
t  departed  for  Bombay.  It  was  afterwards  stationed  at  Dini^re  in 
Eleogaly  when  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
&Ky  "ttie  battalion  was  formed  into  a  separate  corps,  with  green  fiusings, 
sncler  the  denomination  of  the  7dd  regiment,  the  command  of  which 
«ras  given  to  Sir  George  Osborne.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  reduce 
tlie  junior  officers  of  both  battalions,  instead  of  putting  all  the  officers 
of  t\kG  second  on  half  pay,  but  on  mutual  representations  being  made  by 
tlie  officers  of  both  battalions,  the  arrangement  alluded  to  was  made  to 
8a.^e  the  necessity  of  putting  any  of  the  officers  on  half  pay. 

Xn  December,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  seven,  the  7dd  removed 

to    C^awenpore,  where  it  remained  till  March,  seventeen  hundred  and 

ninety,  when  it  was  sent  to  Fort  William  in  Bengal     Next  year  the 

T>e^ment  joined  the  army  in  Malabar,  under  the  command  of  Miyor 

general  Robert  Abercromby.     Major  Macdowall  being  about  this  time 

promoted  to  the  57th,  was  succeeded  by  Captain  James  Spens« 

With  the  view  of  attacking  Seringapatam,  Lord  Comwallis  directed 
General  Abercromby  to  join  him  with  all  his  disposable  force,  consist- 
ing of  the  73d,  75tb,  and  77  th  British,  and  seven  native  regiments* 
He  accordingly  began  his  march  on  the  fifth  of  December,  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  but  owing  to  different  causes  he  did  not  join 
the  main  army  till  the  sixteenth  of  February  following.     The  enemy 
liaving  been  repulsed  before  Seringapatam,  on  the  twenty-second,  en- 
tered into  preliminaries  of  peace  on  the  twenty-fourth,  when  the  war 
ended. 

The  regiment  was  employed  in  the  expedition  against  Pondicherry, 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety rthree,  when  they  formed  part  of  Colo- 
nel David  Baird's  brigade.  The  regiment,  though  much  reduced  by 
sickness,  had  received  from  time  to  time  several  detachments  of  recruits 
from  Scotland,  and  at  this  period  it  was  eight  hundred  strong.  In  the 
enterprise  against  Pondicherry,  Captain  Galpine,' Lieutenant  Donald 
Macgr^or,  and  Ensign  Tod  were  killed. 

The  7dd  formed  part  of  the  force  sent  against  Ceylon,  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  under  Major-general  James  Stuart. 
It  remained  in  the  island  till  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  when 
it  returned  to  Madras,  and  was  quartered  in  different  parts  of  that 
presidency  till  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  when  it  joined  the 
army  under  General  Harris. 

This  army  encamped  at  Malrilly  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March, 
on  which  day  a  battle  took  place  with  the  sultan,  whose  army  was  to- 
tally routed,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men,  whilst  that  of  the  British 
was  only  sixty-nine  men  killed  and  wounded.  Advancing  slowly,  the 
British  army  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mysore  capital,  on  the 
fifth  of  April,  and  took  up  a  position  preparatory  to  a  siege,  the  third 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years.     The  enemy's  advanced  troops  and 
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rocket-men  gave  some  annoyance  to  the  picquets  tbe  same  eveuing» 
they  were  driven  back  next  morning  by  two  columns  under  the  Hi 
curable  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Colonel  Shaw,  an  attempt 
by  the  same  officers  tbe  previous  evening  having  miscarried,  in 
quence  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  some  unexpected  obstractii 
The  Bombay  army  joined  on  the  thirtieth,  and  took  up  a  position 
the  line,  the  advanced  posts  being  within  a  thousand  yards  of  the 
son.     A  party  of  the  75th,  under  Colonel  Hart,  having  dislodg^ed 
enemy  on  the  seventeenth,  established  themselves  under  cover  within  «| 
thousand  yards  of  the  fort ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  Major  Macdonald 
(son  of  Clanranald)  of  the  7dd,  with  a  detachment  of  fab  own  and  other 
regiments,  took  possession  of  a  post  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Ibit 
on  the  south.     On  the  evening  of  the  twentieth,  another  detachment 
under  Colonels   Sherbrooke,    St  John   and  Monypenny,   drove    two 
thousand  of  the  enemy  from  an  intrenched  position  within  eight  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  place,  with  the  loss  of  only  five  killed  and  wounded, 
whibt  that  of  the  enemy  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.     On  tbe 
twenty-second  the.  enemy  made  a  vigorous  though  unsuccessful  sor* 
tie  on  all  the   advanced  posts.     They  renewed  the   attempt  several 
times,   but   were  as   often  repulsed   with  great  loss.     Next    day  the 
batteries  opened  with  such  effect  that  all  tbe  guns  opposed  to  them 
were  silenced   in   the  course   of  a  few  hours.     The  siege  was    con- 
tinued with  unabated  vigour  till  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  May, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  an  assault.     Major-general  Baird,  who, 
twenty  years  before,  had  been  kept  a  prisoner  in  chains  in  the  city  he 
was  now  to  storm,  was  appointed  to  command  the  assailants,  who  were 
to  advance  in  two  columns  under  Colonels  Dunlop  and  Sherbrooke;  the 
Honourable  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  commanding  the  reserve.      The 
whole  force  amounted  to  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 
firelocks.     Every  thing  being  in  readiness,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
'  noon  the  troops  waited  the  signal,  and  on  its  being  given  they  rushed 
impetuously  forward,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  Seringapatam  was  in 
possession  of  the  British.     The  sultan  and  a  number  of  his  chief  officers 
fell  whilst  defending  the  capital.     In  this  gallant  assault  Lieutenant 
Lalor  of  the  7dd  was  killed,  and  Captain  William  Macleod,  Lieutenant 
Thomas,  and  Ensigns  Antill  and  Guthrie  of  the  same  regiment,  were 
wounded. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  iLf  Mysore 
but  i^  subdue  a  warlike  chief  who  had- taken  up  arms  in  support  of  the 
sultan.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  detached  against  him  with  the  7dd  and 
some  other  troops,  when  his  army  was  dispersed  and  the  chief  himself 
killed  in  a  charge  of  cavalry. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  five  the  regiment  was  ordered  home,  but 
such  of  the  men  as  were  inclined  to  remain  in  India  were  offered  a 
bounty.  The  result  was  that  most  of  them  volunteered,  and  the  few 
that  remained  embarked  at  Madras  for  England  and  arrived  at  Graves- 
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end  in  Jnly  eighteen  hundred  and  six.  The  remains  of  the  regimeoi 
r -arrived  &t  Perth  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seven,  and  in  eighteen  hnn- 
^  dred  and  nine  the  ranks  were  filled  up  to  eight  hundred  meiit  and  a 
> '  second  battalion  was  added.  The  uniform  and  designation  of  the  corps 
^'  was  then  changed,  and  it  ceased  to  be  a  Highland  regiment. 


SEVEN'TY-FOURTH  REGIMENT. 

1787. 

Ik  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  four  new  regiments 

were  'ordered  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  state,  to  be  nnmGered 

Ihe   74th,  75th,  76th,  and  77th.     The  two  first  were  directed  to  be 

raised  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  were  to  be  Highland  regimenti. 

The  regimental  establishment  of  each  was  to  consbt  of  ten  companies  of 

seventy-five  men  each,  with  the  customary  number  of  commissioned  and 

non-commissioned  officers.      Major-general  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 

K.  B.,  firom  the  half-pay  of  Eraser's  Highlanders,  was  appointed  colonel 

of  the  74th  regiment 

As  the  state  of  affairs  in  India  required  that  reinforcements  should  be 
immediately  despatched  to  that  country,  all  the  men  who  had  been 
embodied  previously  to  January  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
were  ordered  for  embarkation  without  waiting  for  the  fiill  complement. 
In  consequence  of  these  orders  four  hundred  men,  about  one-half  High- 
landers, embarked  at  Grangemouth,  and  sailed  from  Chatham  for  the 
East  Indies,  under  the  command  of  Captain  William  Wallace.     The 
regiment  having  been  completed  in  autumn,  the  recruits  followed  in 
February  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  arrived  at  Madras  in 
June  in  the  most  perfect  health.     They  joined  the  first  detachment  at 
the  cantonments  of  Poonamalee,  and  thus  united  the  corps  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  atid  fifty  men.     These  were  now  disciplined  by  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Maxwell,  who  had  succeeded  Lieutenant-colonel  Forbes  in  " 
the  command,  a  duty  of  which  he  had  acquired  some  experience  as 
Captain  in  Fraser*s  Highlanders. 

In  connexion  with  the  main  army  under  Lord  Comwallis  the  Madras 
army  under  General  Meadows,  of  which  the  74th  formed  a  part,  began 
a  series  of  movements  in  the  spring  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety. 
The  defence  of  the  passes  leading  into  the  Carnatic  from  Mysore  was 
intrusted  to  Colonel  Kelly,  who,  besides  his  own  corps,  had  under  him 
the  74th;  but  dying  in  September,  Colonel  Maxwell*  succeeded  to  the 
command.     In  consequence  of  orders  to  attack  Baramahl,  he  entered 

*  This  able  officer  was  son  of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Monreith,  and  brother  of  the 
late  Duchess  of  Gordon.     He  died  at  Cuddalore  in  1784. 
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that  country  and  was  about  to  invest  Kistnaggery,  a  rock  of  great 
strength ;  but  before  his  arrangements  were  completed  Tippoo  Saiby  who 
had  received  notice  of  his  advance,  advanced  towards  Kistnaggery  witb 
three-fourths  of  his  army,  and  made  his  appearance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood on  the  twelfth.  On  that  and  the  two  following  days  the  sultan 
made  diffen  nt  attempts  to  draw  Colonel  Maxwell  from  his  position,  and 
Tippoo  being  frustrated  in  his  designs  to  attack  him,  unless  at  great  dis- 
advantage, drew  off  his  troops  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  on  the 
approach  of  General  Meadows. 

The  74th  was  now  put  in  brigade  with  the  Tlst  and  72d  Highland 
regiments.  The  regiment  suffered  no  loss  in  the  different  movements 
which  took  place  till  the  storming  of  Bangalore,  on  the  twenty-first  of 
March  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- one.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Bri- 
tish,' however,  was  only  five  men. 

In  the  second  attempt  on  Seringapatam,  on  the  sixth  of  Februaiy 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  the  74th,  with  the  S2d  regiment  and 
71st  Highlanders,  formed  the  centre  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief. 

On  the  termination  of  hostilities  this  regiment  returned  to  the  coast 
In  July  seventeen  hundred  and  nine-three  the  flank  companies  were 
embodied  with  those  of  the  7l8t  in  the  expedition  against  Pondicheny. 

Besides  reinforcements  of  recruits  from  Scotland  fully  sufficient  to 
compensate  all  casualties,  the  regiment  received,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  71st  being  ordered  home  to  Europe,  upwards  of  two  hundred  men 
from  that  regiment.  By  these  additions  the  strength  of  the  regiment 
was  kept  up,  and  the  regiment,  as  well  in  the  previous  campaign  as  io 
the  subsequent  one  under  General  Harris,  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
in  the  field.  The  74th  was  concerned  in  all  operation^of  this  cam- 
paign, and  had  its  full  share  in  the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  on  the 
fourth  of  May  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

The  74th  had  not  an  opportunity  again  of  distinguishing  itself  till 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  three,  when  three  occasions  occurred. 
The  first  was  on  the  eighth  of  August,  when  the  fortress  of  Ahmad- 
nagur,  then  in  possession  of  Scindia,  the  Mahratta  chief,  was  attacked, 
and  carried  by  assault  by  the  army,  detached  under  the  Honourable 
Major-general  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  which  affair  the  74th,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  Wallace,  bore  a 
distinguished  part.  The  next  was  the  battle  of  Assaye,  fought  on  the 
twenty-third  of  September.  In  this  action,  the  keenest  ever  fought  in 
India,  the  brunt  of  the  attack  fell  on  the  74th,  which  had  Captains  D. 
Aytone,  Andrew  Dyce,  Roderick  Macleod,  John  Maxwell,  Lieutenants 
John  Campbell,  John  Morshead  Campbell,  Lorn  Campbell,  (son  of 
Colonel  Campbell  of  Melford,)  James  Grant,  J.  Morris,  Robt.  Neilson, 
Volunteer  Moore,  nine  sergeants,  seven  drummers,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  rank  and  file  killed ;  and  Major  Samuel  Swinton, 
Captains  Norman  Moore,  Matthew  Shaw,  John  Alex.  Main,   Robert 
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M^acmurdo,  J.  Longland,  Ensign  KiermaDy  eleven  sergeants,  seven  dram- 
DObers,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  rank  and  file  wounded.  The  last 
the  battle  of  Argaum,  which  was  gained  with  little  loss,  and  which 
chiefly  on  the  74th  regiment  An  account  of  these  different  afiairs 
will  be  found  in  the  article  on  the  service  of  the  78th  regiment 

In  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  five,  the  regiment  embarked  for 
Sngland ;  but  all  the  men  fit  for  duty  remained  in  India.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  nine,  the  Highland  garb»  which  had  been  laid  aside  in  the 
'Esusty  being  considered  too  warm  for  the  climate  of  India,  was  finally 
al>aDdoned,  and  the  unifor^i  of  the  line  adopted  as  the  national  designa- 
tion of  the  corps  was  to  be  given  up  in  future. 

The  regiment,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  strong,  embarked  for  Spain 
in  the  autumn  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eleven,  and  maintained,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  peninsular  campaigns,  the  high  reputation  it  had 
acquired  in  India.     To  appreciate  the  important  services  of  this  excel- 
lent corps,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  they  were  engaged  in  ten 
battles  and  sieges  in  France  and  Spain,  viz.  those  of  Busaco,  Fnentes 
d'Honore,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos,  SaUmanca,  Vittoria,   Pyrenees, 
Nivelle,  Orth^s,  and  Thoulouse. 
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1787. 

Whilst  Major-general  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  appointed  Col- 
onel of  the  74th,  the  colonelcy  of  its  coeval  regiment,  the  75th,  was 
conferred  on  Colonel  Robert  Abercromby  of  Tullybody.  .  He  had  com- 
manded a  light  infantry  brigade  during  six  campaigns  in  the  American 
war;  and  as  several  companies  of  this  brigade  had  been  composed  of  the 
light  infantry  of  the  Highland  regiments,  then  in  America,  the  colonel 
was  well  known  to  the  Highlanders^  and  thus  acquired  an  influence  among 
them  rarely  enjoyed  by  officers  bom  south  of  the  Grampians.  There 
are  instances,  no  doubt,  such  as  those  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose  and 
Lord  Viscount  Dundee,  and  others  of  modem  date,  '*  where  Highland 
corps  have  formed  attachments  to  officers  not  natives  of  their  country, 
and  not  less  ardent  than  to  the  chiefs  of  old;"*  and  if  the  instances 
have  been  few,  the  circumstance  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  officers 
themselves,  who,  from  ignorance  of  the  Highland  character,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  have  failed  to  attach  the  Highlanders  to  them. 

From  personal  respect  to  Colonel  Abercromby,  many  of  the  High- 
landers, who  had  served  under  him  in  America,  and  had  been  discharged 

•  Jackson's  Characteristics. 
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at  tbe  peace  of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  enlisted  anew, 
with  about  three  hundred  men  who  were  recruited  at  Perth,  and  in 
northern  counties,  constituted  the  Highland  part  of  the  regiment.     Ao#' 
cording  to  a  practice  which  then  prevailed,  of  fixing  the  head-qnarten 
of  a  regiment,  about  to  be  raised,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coion^* 
residence,  if  a  man  of  fiunily,  the  town  of  Stirling  was  appointed  for  the 
embodying  of  the  75th,  where  it  was  accordingly  regimented  in  Juae^  -J 
seventeen  hundi*ed  and  eighty-eight,  and  being  immediately  ordered  for 
England,  embarked  for  India,  where  it  disembarked  about  the  end  ai 
that  year. 

For  eighteen  months  after  its  arrival  in  India,  the  regiment  was  sub- 
jected to  a  severity  of  discipline  by  one  of  the  captains,  who  appears  to 
have  adopted  the  old  Prussian  model  for  his  rule.  A  more  unfortunate 
plan  for  destroying  the  marctie  of  a  Highland  regiment  could  not  have 
been  devised,  and  the  result  was,  that  there  were  more  punishments  in 
the  75th  than  in  any  other  corps  of  the  same  description  during  the  ex- 
istence of  this  discipline.  But  as  soon  as  the  system  was  relaxed  by  the 
appointment  of  an  officer  who  knew  the  dispositions  and  feelings  of  the 
Highlanders  the  conduct  of  the  men  improved. 

The  regiment  took  the  field  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Hartley,  and  in  the  two  subsequent  years  formed 
part  of  the  force  under  Major-general  Robert  Abercromby,  on  his  two 
marches  to  Seringapatam.  The  regiment  was  also  employed  in  tbe 
assault  of  that  capital  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  the  flank 
companies  having  led  the  left  columns.  From  that  period  down  to 
eighteen  hundred  and  four,  the  regiment  was  employed  in  the  provinces 
of  Malabar,  Goa,  the  Guzzerat,  &c.,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  .and  five 
was  with  General  Lake's  army  in  the  disastrous  attacks  on  Bhurtpore. 

The  regiment  was  ordered  home  in  eighteen  hundred  and  six ;  but 
such  of  the  men  as  were  desirous  of  remaining  in  India,  were  left  behind. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  nine  there  were  not  one  hundred  men  in  the 
regiment  who  had  been  bom  north  of  the  Tay ;  on  which  account,  it  is 
believed  the  designation  of  the  regiment  was  at  that  time  changed. 


ROSS-SHIRE    HIGHLANDERS, 


OR 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH  REGIMENT, 

FIRST  BATTALION— 1793. 

Great   Britain   having  joined   the   league   against   revolutionary 
France,  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  place  the  old  establishment  of 
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he   army,  consisting  of  seventy-seven  regiments,  on  the  war  footing,  but 
o  raise  several  new  regiiAents.     In  the  important  and  arduous  oootest 
mt  ^whioh  ske  had  now  angaged,  she  again  appealed  to  the  hardy  sons  of 
Ike  xu>Tth  to  join  the  standard  of  their  oountry.     Among  other  warrants 
isftiaecl   about  this  time  for  raising  regiments,  letters  of  service   were 
granted  to  the  late  Lord  Seaforth ;  and  although  the  affections  of  the 
IRIglilanders,  particularly  in  Ross-shire,  where  it  was  intended  to  raise 
recnaits  for  the  new  regiment,  had  been  greatly  alienated  by  recent  pro- 
oeedings  on  the  part  of  the  landed  proprietors,  by  dispossessing  their 
tiQi^antry  of  th^ir  ffunos ;  yet  so  great  ww  tf^  attachment  for  an  ancient 
fatmily»  that  wHI^U^  ft  few  months  after  tb^  warrant  was  issued,  the  first 
eotfiblishqie^  of  the  regiment  was  completed  and  embodied  by  Lieuten* 
amt^S^l'^'Al  ^^^  Hector  Munro  at  Fort  George,  on  the  tenth  of  Febru- 
vryt  se?eQteeQ  bup^red  and  pinety-three*    Being  the  first  regiment  em- 
bodied ^  th^  late  war,  it  was  numbered  the  78th,  being  the  same  num- 
bi^r  as  that  9f  the  regiment  raised  by  the  former  e^rl  of  Seaforth  in  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  original  olBeers  whose  cemmissioiis  were 
dated  the  eighth  of  March,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three  ;-~> 

X'ieutenant-^lomlf^ommamUint^'^l?,  H.  Msckenzie,  afterwards  Lord  Seaforth, 

died  a  Li^utenapt-general  in  1816. 
Ziieutenant-^olanel^ — Alexander  Mackenzie  Fraser,  died  a  Lisutenant-general  in 

1809. 

Mafars, 

George,  Earl  of  Enol,  died  in  1799. 

Sir  AleModer  Maclpenxie  of  Fairbum,  Baronet,  Lieutenant-general  in  1809. 

Captains, 

Alexander  Mackpd,  di0d  in  1798. 

Thomas  Fraser  of  Leadcluoe,  retired,  died  in  1820. 

John  Mackenzie,  son  of  Oairlocb,  Lieutenant-general  in  1814. 

Oabriel  Mackay,  killed  in  1794. 

Alexander  Grant,  retired,  died  in  1807. 

J.  RandoU  Mackenzie  of  Buddie,  Major-general,  1804,  killed  at  Talavetm  in 

1809. 
Alexander  Adanip,  Miyor*general,  1614. 

Hon.  Qeorg^  Cochrane,  son  of  tbe  lata  Igarl  pf  PundonaUp  retirsd. 
Captui^  and  Zieutet^nif — Pun.  Munro  of  Culcairn,  retired,  died  in  1820. 

9 

Lieutenants^ 

Colin  M^ckenzi^  Tbom^a,  Lord  Cochrane^  vow  Earl  of 

James  Fraser,  retired  1795,  Dundonald. 

Charles  Rose.  Charles  Adamson,  retired. 

Hugh  Munro,  Captain  of  Invalids.  William  Douglas,  son  of  Brigton,  died 

George  Bayley,  promoted  to  a  company        Lieutenant-general,  91st  regiment 

in  the  44tb.  Sir  Archibald  Christie,  late  command 

ant-general  of  hospitals. 

IV.  2  s 
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Duncan  Macrea. 

John  Macleod,  Major-general,  1819. 

J.   Mackenzie   Scott,    Captain   57th, 

killed  at  Albuhera. 
Charles  Mackenzie. 


Ensigns. 

John  Reid. 

David  Forbes,  Lieu tenant-coloDel,  half' 


pay- 
Alexander  Ross,  Major  of  Veterans. 

John  Fraser. 


CA^/atii»— Alexander  Downie,  D.  D.    ^Siur^^ofi,— Thomas  Baillie,  died  in  Ib- 
Ac^tani, — James  Fraser.  dia. 

Quarter'master,'^ATchd,  Macdougall. 

Immediately  on  being  embodied,  five  compaDies^were  sent  to  Gaera- 
sejt  where  they  were  brigaded  with  other  troops  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Moinu  The  other  five  companies  joined  the  corps  in  the 
same  island,  in  September  of  the  same  year.  The  newly  raised  regi- 
ment was  composed  of  the  best  materialsi  being  "  an  excellent  body  of 
men,  healthy,  vigorous^  and  efficient ;  in  short,  possessing  those  pnaei- 
ples  of  integrity  and  moral  conduct,  which  constitute  a  valuable  sol- 
dier." ♦ 

In  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  the  7dth  joined  an 
expedition  under  Major-general  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  occupy  Zealand.  On  reaching  Flushing,  the  78thy  with  other  regi- 
ments, was  ordered  to  join  the  duke  of  York's  army  on  the  Waal.  They 
reached  Tuil  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  marched  to  the  village  of 
Roscum  on  the  Bommill  Wart  on  the  Maese.  The  enemy  were  posted 
in  considerable  force  on  the  opposite  bank ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  passing  shots,  nothing  occurred. 

The  78th  next  marched  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Nim^eO)  to 
which  place  the  enemy  had  laid  siege.  Along  with  the  8th,  27th,  28tb, 
5dd,  and  some  cavalry  and  Dutch  troops,  the  Highlanders  made  a  sor- 
tie on  the  fourth  of  November,  in  which'  they  acquitted  themselves  with 
the  characteristic  bravery  of  their  countrymen.  They  advanced  against 
the  enemy's  batteries  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  finding  a  French  battalion 
drawn  up  in  the  trenches,  leaped  into  the  midst  of  them,  and,  attack' 
ing  them  with  the  bayonet,  put  them  to  flight  The  British  had  only 
twelve  rai^k  and  file  killed,  among  whom  there  were  seven  "highland' 
ers ;  and  twelve  officers,  ten  sergeants,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
TSLiiK  and  file,  wounded.  Among  these  were  five  officers,  four  ser- 
geants, and  fifty-six  rank  and  file  of  the  78th.  The  Highland  officers 
wounded   were   Major  Malcom,  Captains   Hugh  Munro,f  and  Colin 

•  Steirart. 
t  <*  A  musket-bell  entered  the  outward  edge  of  Captain  Munro^s  left  eye,  and  passing 
under  the  brfdge  of  the  nose  through  the  right,  carried  away  both  eyes,  without  lesjiai 
the  least  mark  or  disfiguration  farther  than  the  blank  in  the  eyes  shot  away.  He  ^tbs 
quite  well  in  a  few  weeks,  and  has  since  taught  himself  to  write  a  short  letter  withmucb 
correctness,  and  to  play  on  several  musical  instruments.  .  •  •  As  the  sergeant-ma- 
jor leapt  into  the  tranches,  a  ball  struck  him  high  up  on  the  middle  of  the  right  tbigbi 
passed  down  to  the  knejs,  and  entering  the  left  leg  in  the  cali^  came  out  nt  the  ankle}  but 
as  it  touched  no  bone,  it  did  not  disable  him  above  ten  days,  notwithstanding  the  cirnii' 
tous  diredion  it  followed,  running  round  so  many  bones." — Stewart. 
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fLsL<ilsj&uz\e9  LieuteDant  Bayley  and  Eosigo  Martin  Cameron  who  died 
«f  t.li.eir  wounds.  The  greater  part  of  the  wounds  were  received  firom 
hk^  eTiemy's  musketry  while  advancing. 

A^fter  the  evacuation  of  Nimeguen  on  the  sixth,  the  78th  entered  the 
tliircl  l>rigade  of  reserve  on  the  tenth,  which  brigade  consisted  of  the  12th, 
B3€ly  and  42d,  all  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Alexander 
RC&okenzie  Eraser.     No  movement  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  British 
aurxxxy  till  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  when,  the  enemy  having  crossed 
tlie    'Waal  on  the  ice  at  Bommill,  the  right  wing  instantly  marched  and 
conoentrated  at  Khiel  under  Major-general  David  Dundas.   On  the  same 
niglit  this  wing  advanced  on  Tuil  where  the  enemy  had  taken  up  a  po- 
sition ;  but  the  enemy  did  not  wait,  but  retired  on  their  approach.     In 
tbis  movement  Brevet-major  Murray  and  some  men  of  the  78th  light 
coxnpiBUiy  were  killed  by  a  distant  cannonade. 

After  lying  on  the  snow  for  two  nights,  the  army  sought  refuge  from 
tli.e  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  some  bams.     They  afterwards  removed 
to  Qildermalsen,  whither  the  French  advanced,  on  the  fifth  of  January, 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five.     The  78th  was  posted  in  front  of  the 
village  in  two  wings,  with  the  road  open  between  them.    The  light  com- 
pany with  two  howitzers  was  drawn  up  in  advance.     The  42d  occupied 
the  different  avenues  to  the  village;  the  12th  and  19th  regiments  were 
at  some  distance  to  the  right;  and  the  S3d,  with  a  squadron  of  the  11th 
dragoons,  was  posted  in  advance  at  Meteren.     Having  driven  in  the  out- 
posts, tlie  enemy  pushed  forward  a  regiment  of  French  Hussars,  whose 
nniform  iPesembled  that  of  the  emigrant  regiment  of  Choiseul   in  the 
British  service,  and  under  cover  of  this  deception,  they  gallopped  alotag 
the  road  vociferating  ^*  Choiseul,  Choiseul  I "     Before  this  ruse  was  dis- 
covered they  had  advanced  close  to  the  light  company  of  the  78th,  but 
being  instantly  discovered  they  were  attacked  and  checked.     Part  of 
them,  however,  succeeded  in  pushing  through  the  intervals  between  the 
two  wings  towards  the  village,  but  they  were  met  by  the  light  company 
of  the  42d,  whose  fire  drove  them  back,  and  dispersed  them.     Embol- 
dened by  the  advance  of  the  cavalry,  the  French  infantry  marched  for- 
ward, singing  the  Carmagnole  March.     The  78th  allowed  them  to  ad- 
vanoe  close  upon  them,  when  they  opened  their  fire  with  such  effect, 
that  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  retire  in  great  confusion.     In  this  affair 
Captain  Duncan  Munro  of  the  78th  was  wounded,  and  a  few  soldiers 
of  the  same  regiment  killed  and  wounded. 

The  regiment  was  afterwards  engaged  in  all  the  subsequent  move- 
ments of  the  army,  and  in  the  retreat  to  Bremen,  where  it  arrived  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  April.  They  shortly  after  embarked  for  England, 
and  landed  at  Harwich  on  the  tenth  of  May,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
following  marehed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Southampton,  where  they 
were  put  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Moira,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  support  the  French  Royalists  m 
La  yend4e. 
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SECOND  BATTALION.--1794. 


Bbforb  proceeding  fiirther  in  the  history  of  this  regimenty  it  is  ne-'l 
cessary  to  notice  the  second  battalion,  which  was  ordered  to  be  nuseij 
in  February,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four.  To  this  corps  thi| 
following  officers  were  named : — 

Lieuieiumt'Cohnel,  eammandtmt^^^V,  H.  Mackenzie,  Lord  Seaforth,  MHh  FH^ 

1794. 
LieutenmU'CoioHeif — Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Fairbum,  Bart.,  Lieuteaaot- 

general. 

Mqfors. 

J.  Randoll  Mackenzie  of  Suddie,  MajoNgeneral,  1804,  killed  at  Talarera. 
Michael  Monypenny,  promoted  to  the  73d  regiment,  dead. 

Captains, 

John  IL  Brown^  killed. 

8imon  Mackenzie. 

William  Campbell,  killed  at  Java  in  1611,  a  Lieutettant-general. 

John  Mackentie,  Major<general,  1818. 

Patrick  Madeod,  son  of  Geanics,  killed  at  El  Hamit  in  1807,  LieuUoaot-col- 

on^  2d  battalion. 
Hercules  Scott  of  Benholm,  killed  in  Canada,  Lieutenant-colonel  of  the  lOSd 

regiment,  1814. 
John  Scott. 
John  Macleod,  Major-general,  181^. 

LieuUnants. 

James  Hanson.  George  Macgregor. 

Alexander  Macneil.  B.  G.  Maokay. 

^neas  Sutherland.  Donald  Cameron. 

Murdoch  Mackenzie.  James  Hay. 

Archibald  C.  B.  Crawford.  Thomas  Davidson. 
Norman  Macleod,  afterwards  Lieuten-     William  Gordon. 

ant-colonel.  Royal  Scots.  Robert  Johnstone. 

Thomas  Leslie.  The  Hon.  William  Douglas  Halybo^ 
Alexander  Sutherland^  senior.  ton,  colonel,  half  pay. 

Alexander  Sutherland,  junior.  John  Macneil* 

P.  Mackintosh.  John  Dunbar. 
John  Douglas. 

JBnsi^ns, 

George  Macgregor,  afterwards   Lieu-    John  Macneil. 

tenant-colonel  of  the  59th  regiment.    William  l^olson. 
Donald  Cameron.  Alxeander  Wlshart. 

Chaplain, — Charles  Proby .  (Quarter-master, — A Icxander  Wishart 

Adjutant, — Jathes  Hanson. 

This  battalion  was  equal,  in  point  of  numbers,  to  the  first,  and  five 
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hundred  and  sixty  of  the  men  were  Highlanden.  They  embarked  at 
Fort  George  in  August^  se^renteen  hundred  and  iiiaety*loiir,  for  Eiiglaiid« 
where  they  remained  till  April  following,  when  six  companies  formed 
p&rt  of  an  expediiioik  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  this  enter* 
prise  the  battaM<»i  lost  very  few  men.  Migor  Monypenny  and  Captain 
Heroales  Scott,  with  five  men,  were  wounded.  On  the  capture  of  the 
Cape,  the  battalion  remained  in  garrison  under  the  command  of  Lieu<- 
tenant-colonel  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Fairbum. 

FIRST  ANl>  SECOND  BATTALIONS  CONSOLIDATED. 

In  conjunction  with  the  ISth,  80th,  and  90th  regiments  the  irst  bat* 
talion  was  detached  in  August,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-fire,  under 
Major-general  W*  EUib  Doyle,  to  make  a  diversion  in  fovour  of  the  roy- 
alist army  in  La  Vendue.     When  they  arrived  off  Quiberon  the  British 
general  foand  that  the  royalists  had  been  there  overpowered,  and  see- 
ing that  he  conld  not  effect  a  landinj^  on  the  coast  he  disembarked  on 
Isle  Dieu,  where  the  troops  remained  till  January  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-sik,  when  they  returned  to  England.     At  Portomouth,  whither 
the  regiment  had  marched,  they  received  orders  to  embark  for  the  East 
Indies,  instructions  having  been  issued  to  form  both  battalions  into  one, 
and  tQ  place  the  junior  officers  of  each  rank  on  half-pay  till  otherwise 
provided  for. 

At  thb  time  Lord  Seaforth  resigned  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment, 

but  retained  his  rank  in  the  army.     The  regiment  embarked  at  Ports- 

mouth  on  the  sixth  of  March  and  landed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on 

the  first  of  Jnne  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-six.     The  union  of  the 

two  battalions  now  took  place,  and  all  the  supa*numerary  officera  and 

men  were  ordered  home.     The  strength  of  the  corps  when  consolidated 

amounted  to  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen  meni  of  whom  nine  hundred 

and  seventy  were  Highlanders,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Scotch  Low- 

landers,  and  fourteen  English  and  Irish.     The  regiment  sailed  for  Bengd 

on  the  tenth  of  November,  and  landed  at  Fort-George  on  the  twelfth  of 

February,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  whence^  after  a  few  days' 

rest,  it  marched  to  Burhampore. 

No  event  occurring  for  six  years  to  require  their  services  in  the  field, 
toe  regiment  kept  shifting  its  cantonments  in  Bengal.  During  that 
period,  as  indeed  was  the  case  before  as  it  has  been  since,  the  conduct 
oi  this  respectable  corps  was  very  exemplary.  "  ^mong  these  men  de- 
sertion was  unknown  and  corporal  punishment  unnecessary.  The  de- 
ntation and  disgrace  of  Such  a  mode  of  punishment  would  have  rendered 
^  man  infamous  in  his  own  estimation,  and  an  outcast  from  the  society 
<jf  bifi  country  and  kindred.  Fortunately  for  these  men  they  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  well-calculated  for  the  charge.  Born 
among  themselves,  of  a  family  which  they  were  accustomed  to  respect, 
and  possessing  both  judgment  and  temper,  he  perfectly  understood  their 
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character  and  insured  their  esteem  and  regard.  Many  brave  honest 
soldiers  have  been  lost  from  the  want  of  such  men  at  their  head.  The 
appointment  of  a  commander  to  a  corps  is  a  subject  of  deep  importance* 
Colonel  Mackenzie  knew  his  men>  and  the  value  which  they  attached  te 
a  good  name,  by  tarnishing  which  they  would  bring  shame  on  th»r 
country  and  kindred.  In  case  of  any  misconduct  he  had  only  to  re- 
monstrate>  or  threaten  to  transmit  to  their  parents  a  report  of  their  mi»- 
behaviour.  This  was,  indeed,  to  them  a  grievous  punishment,  acting* 
like  the  curse  of  Kehama,  as  a  perpetual  banishment  from  a  country  to 
which  they  could  not  return  with  a  bad  character."*  This  admirable 
system  of  discipline  attracted  great  notice  in  India.  To  their  other  good 
qualities  they  added  that  of  abstemiousness  in  drinking,  and  to  such  an 
extent  did  Uiey  carry  their  sobriety  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
strict them  from  selling  or  giving  away  the  usual  allowance  of  liquor  to 
other  soldiers,  f 

Lieutenant*colonel  Mackenzie  Fraser  having  left  India,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred.  Colonel  J.  RandoU  Mackenzie  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, who  having  also  returned  to  England  in  eighteen  hundred  and  two, 
the  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Mackenzie  (Gah-- 
loch),  and  afterwards  on  Lieutenant-colonel  Adams.  Though  the  last- 
mentioned  officer  was  a  Celt  of  Wales,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
men  as  much  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  had  joined  the  regiment  on 
its  formation  when  very  young  and  entered  readily  into  the  feelings  and 
peculiarities  of  the  men.  These  different  changes  were  attended  with 
no  alteration  in  the  admirable  system  of  discipline  originally  adopted  by 
Colonel  Mackenzie. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  with  Scindia,  the  Mahratta  chief,  the  78th 
regiment  embarked  in  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  three,  at  Fort- 
William,  in  Bengal,  and,  landing  at  Bombay  in  April,  joined  the  army 
commanded  by  Colonel  John  Murray.  It  was  afterwards  detached  with 
the  army  under  the  command  of  Major-general  the  Honourable  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  placed  in  brigade  with  the  80th  and  the  1st  European 
and  dd  Native  battalions  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Harness.  The  74th, 
with  the  same  number  of  European  and  Native  regiments,  formed  an- 
other brigade  conunanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Wallace.  The  cavalry 
brigade,  which  was  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Maxwell,  consisted  of  the 
19th  Light  Dragoons  and  the  Native  cavalry.     Two  guns  wercf  attached 

•  Stewart 
t  <*  There  were  In  this  baUalion  nearly  dOO  men  from  iiord  Seaforth'a  estate  in  tba 
Lewis.  Several  yean  elapsed  before  any  of  these  men  were  charged  with  a  crime  de- 
serving  seyere  punishment  In  17!09  a  man  was  tried  and  punished ;  this  so  shocked  his 
comrades  that  he  was  put  out  of  their  society  as  a  degraded  man,  who  brought  shame  on 
his  kindred.  The  unfortunate  outcast  felt  his  own  degradation  so  much  that  he  became 
unhappy  and  desperate;  and  Colonel  Mackenzie,  to  save  him  from  destmction,  applied 
and  got  him  sent  to  England,  where  his  disgrace  would  be  unknown  and  unnoticed.  It 
happened,  as  Colonel  Mackenzie  had  expected,  for  he  quite  recoTered  his  character.  By 
the  humane  consideration  of  his  commander  a  man  was  thus  saved  from  tliat  ruin  which 
a  repetition  of  severity  would  have  rendered  inevitable."— -Sfewar*'*  Sketches, 
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to  each    corps  of  infkntry  and  cavalry.     The  army  was  followed  by  a 
large  body  of  Mysore  and  Mabratta  borse  and  a  ooips  of  pioneen.     In 
marching  the  line  of  ba^age»  always  important  in  an  Indian  army^  kept 
^ose  to  the  columns,  the  flailks  and  rear  being  covered  by  corps  of 
Native  horse.     The  army  encamped  eariy  in  August  within  eighf  miles 
of  Ahmednagur  after  a  tedious  march.     Resolving  to  attempt  the  town 
by  assault,  General  Wellesley  formed  bis  army  on  the  eighth  in  three 
Golumnsy  the  fiank- companies  of  the  two  Highland  regiments,  the  74tb 
a&d  78th,  being  the  advanced  guard.     The  battalion  companies  of  the 
saine  corps  led  the  other  two  cohinma»     The  place  had  no  ramparts  but 
was  surrounded  by  a  higb  wall,  so  narrow  at  the  top  as  to  make  it  im- 
practicable to  obtain  a  footing.     The  advanced  guard  rushed  forward, 
but  every  man  who  gained  the  top  disdaining  to  retreat,  and  unable  to 
advance,  was  killed  on  the  spot    The  enemy,  however,  were  so  intimi- 
dated by  the  approach  of  the  cdumns,  that  they  surrendered  the  town 
vrithcmt  further  resistance.    In  this  affidr  the  78th  had  Captains  F. 
Mackenzie  Humbentone,  and  Duncan  Grant,  Lieutenant  Anderson, 
and  twelve  men,  killed ;  and  Lieutenant  Larkins  and  five  men  wounded. 
After  the  capture  of  Ahmednagur  the  <trmy  proceeded  in  its  march, 
and,  after  a  series  of  long  and  harassing  movements,  found  itself,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  September,  within  a  short  march  of  two  numerous  bodies 
of  the  enemy  under  the  command  of  Scindia  and  the  rajah  of  Berar. 
Having  next  day  met  a  detachment  of  the  Bombay  army  under  Colonel 
Stephenson,  on  the   twenty*third  General  Wellesley  concerted   with 
that  ofiicer  a  plan  for  attacking  the  enemy.     Pursuant  to  this  design 
both  armies  advanced  by  separate  lines  of  march.      On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-third  intelligence  was  brought  to  General  Wellesley 
that  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  already  on  their  retreat,  and  that  the  in- 
fimtry  were  preparing  to  follow.     Colonel  Stephenson  had  not  come  up, 
and  no  time  was  to  be  lost.     Whilst  the  general  hastened  forward  with 
the  cavalry  to  reconnoitre,  he  ordered  the  in&ntry  to  follow  him  in- 
stantly.    Having  detached  two  battalions  to  Poonah  and  left  a  third  at 
Ahmednagur  his  army  was  reduced  to  about  four  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred men,  with  twenty-six  field-pieces,  to  oppose  which  the  enemy  was 
supposed  to  have  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  thirty  thousand 
men.     The  in&ntry  were  well-disciplined  by  French  and  other  Euro- 
pean officers,  and  the  artillery  was  well-served.     Notwithstanding  this 
immense  numerical  disparity  General  Wellesley  resolved  to  hazard  an 
engagement  single-banded. 

On  reconnoitering  the  enemy  General  Wellesley  found  that  they  were 
drawn  up  on  a  rising  ground  with  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  and  their 
line  extended  to  the  village  of  Assaye  on  the  left.  When  the  leading 
division  of  the  army  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion the  line  of  battle  was  formed  as  follows :  The  first  line  consbted  of 
the  picqnets  of  the  army  on  the  right,  the  78th  on  the  left,  and  the  8th 
and  10th  native  regiments  in  the  centre ;  the  second  line  consisted  of 
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the  74th  with  the  12th  and  4th  native  battalions;  the  third  liae,  «r 
resenre,  wai  oompoMd  entirely  of  oavalry.     The  two  armies  were  di 
by  the  Kaitna,  a  •mall  •tream  with  high  baniu  and  a  deep  channel*  ni 
except  at  the  fordvt  impassable  tp  cavalry  and  guns. 

Qbierving  the  reconnoitering  party  the  enemy  op&oed  a  cannonade, 
the  first  shot  of  whioli  killed  one  of  General  Wellealey'a  escorts.  Is 
pursuance  of  a  plan  to  make  the  first  attack  on  the  enemy's  kft^t 
column  crossed  the  Kaitna  by  a  ford  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  canDoSi 
which  played  on  it  with  effect.  To  saeet  this  movement  the  ensmy'i 
first  line  changed  position  to  the  left>  thus  opposing  a  front  to  the  is* 
tended  attack.  By  this  change  the  second  line  of  the  enemy  was  at . 
right  angles  to  the  first.  The  first  line  of  the  British  formed  psrslkl 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  at  the  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards>  tiw 
left  being  directly  opposite  to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  the  seeend 
and  third  lines  in  the  rear.  Whilst  this  foraaation  waa  going  on  thi 
enemy  kept  up  a  well-directed  fire  firom  thenr  great  guns,  which  va< 
answered  by  the  guns  of  the  first  line,  which,  from  many  of  the  dnvght 
oxen  having  been  disabled,  were  drawn  by  the  aoildiers. 

When  the  order  of  battle  was  formed  General  Wellesley  ordered  the 
line  to  advance  in  a  quick  pace  without  firing  a  shot>  but  to  trust  en* 
tirely  to  the  bayonet.     This  order  was  received  with  cheers  and  is* 
stantiy  obeyed.     The  linCt  however,  had  not  advanced  far  when  it 
became  necessary  to  halt»  in  consequence  o£the  leading  battalions,  oom- 
posed  of  the  picquets,  diverging  from  the  line  of  direction.     When  tbe 
order  to  halt  was  issued  the  troops  had  reached  the  summit  of  s  swell 
of  the  ground  which  bad  previously  sheltered  their  advance.    The  mo- 
ment was  critical.     Conceiving  that  the  halt  proceeded  from  timidityi 
the  ^mmy  redoubled  their  efforts,  firing  cbain^hot  and  every  mmie 
they  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  line.     Afraid  of  the  effect  of  tiiis 
momentary  halt  on  the  minds  of  the  native  troops.  General  WeOeslep 
rode  up  in  front  of  one  of  their  battalions,  and>  taking  off  his  hat,  ehsered 
them  in  their  own  language,  and  gave  the  word  to  advance  again.  Tbis 
order  was  also  received  with  cheers  and  instantly  obeyed.    As  soon  as 
the  78th  came  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy  tbsy  ^' 
vanced  in  quick  time  and  charged.     At  this  instant  some  EaropesD 
ofiicers  in  the  enemy  s  service  mounted  their  horses  and  fled.    TM 
deserted  by  their  ofiicers  the  infantry  immediatdiy  fled  with  such  sp^ 
that  few  were  overtaken  by  the  bayonet,  but  many  of  the  gunners  vho 
stuck  to  their  guns  were  bayonetted  in  the  act  of  loading. 

The  78th  now  quickly  rcrformed  line^  and,  wheeling  to  the  right,  pre- 
X  sented  a  front  to  the  enemy's  left,  preparatory  to  an  advance  ob  tb» 
enemy's  second  line.  During  these  operations  on  the  left  the  74tli  ^'' 
vanced  over  an  open  plain  to  the  enemy's  front  under  a  destructive  fir^ 
from  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  obstructions  they  met  with  finom  & 
prickly  pear-hedge  retarded  thi^lr  advance,  and  they  were  thus  losg^ 
xposed  to  this  fire.    « After  disentangling  themselves  from  the  hedge,  io 
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'liich  many  of  the  men  kwt  their  shoes  and  had  their  feet  lacerated,  and 
ith  one-half  of  their  number  killed  and  wounded,  a  large  body  of  bone 
sadvanoed  to  charge  them ;  but  they  were  immediately  relieved  by  Lieu* 
^«naBt-colonel  Maxwell,  who,  adnmcing  rapidly  with  the  19th  dragoons, 
•^Bai^ed  the  enemy  in  flank  and  drove  them  off  the  field.  By  this  for* 
-ftvnate  occurrence  the  remains  of  the  74th  were  enabled  to  take  up  their 
-position  in  the  front  line,  on  the  immediate  right  of  the  78tb,  which  was 
on  the  left  of  the  army,  now  formed  in  one  line. 

Wliilst  the  enemy  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from  the  village  in  front  the 

^British  were  unexpectedly  annoyed  in  their  rear  by  numbers  of  the 

enemy  who  came  up  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  by  others,  who, 

having  thrown  themselves  on  the  ground  as  dead,  were  passed  over  by 

the  troops,  and  who  now  commenced  a  heavy  fire  from  their  own  guns, 

which  had  been  abandoned  on  the  charge  of  the  first  line.    At  the  same 

time  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  appeared  on  the  left  flank  preparing 

to  charge.     To  meet  this  attack  the  left  wing  of  the  Highlanders  was 

thrown  back  a  few  paces  on  its  right,  when  they  were  fortunately  joined 

by  Lieutenant  D.  Cameron,  who  had  been  left  with  a  party  to  protect 

two  guns  which  could  not  be  brought  forward  in  consequence  of  their 

draught-  oxen  having  been  killed.     The  crisis  was  important.     The 

enemy  had  an  unbroken  line  in  front,  flanked  by  batteries  of  round  shot 

on  their  right :  the  British  were  annoyed  by  an  incessant  fire  from  the 

.    cannon  in  their  front,  and  by  grape  in  their  rear,  and  threatened  with 

cavalry  on  their  left ;  yet  they  preserved  a  steadiness,  whilst  waiting  for 

orders,  which  has  never  been  surpassed.     At  length  the  moment  had 

arrived  when  a  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck.     The  cavalry,  by  the 

general's  orders,  advanced  to  charge  the  enemy's  squadrons  on  the  \efU 

but  they  did  not  wait  the  attack.     Then  directing  the  line  to  attack 

their  front  he  led  the  78tb,  the  1 9th  Light  dragoons,  and  7th  native 

cavalry  to  the  rear,  and  attacked  the  enemy,  who  had  collected  there  in 

considerable  force.     They  made  a  brave  resistance,  and  part  of  them 

stood  a  charge  of  the  19th  dragoons,  in  which  Colonel  Maxwell,  a  brave 

and  meritorious  officer,  was  killed.     Great  difficulty  was  experienced 

by  the  Highlanders  in  clearing  the  part  of  the  field  to  which  they  were 

opposed  and  in  recovering  the  cannon.     The  enemy  forced  the  regiment 

to  change  its  front  three  times,  and  whilst  moving  on  one  party  the 

others  kept  up  a  galling  fire  which  did  not  cease  till  the  whole  were 

driven  cff  the  field.     A  party  of  the  enemy's  light  hoise,  who  had  gone 

out  to  forage  in  the  morning,  and  were  erroneously  reported  to  have 

inarched,  now  returned ;  but  they  were  too  late  to  be  of  any  service, 

and  fied  on  the  approach  of  a  party  of  Mysore  horse.* 

The  victory  of  Assay e  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
ever  performed  by  the  British  arms  in  India,  whether  we  consider  the 
immense  disparity  offeree,  or  the  obstinacy  ^ith  which  the  enemy  sus- 

•  Stewart. 

IV.  2t 
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tained  tbe  contest  Ninety-eight  pieceB  of  cannon  and  an  immenat 
quantity  of  military  ttoret  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  victors.  The  en^ 
my  had  twelve  hundred  men  killed,  and  about  three  thousand  Woundedr 
Among  twenty«one  British  officers  killed,  the  Highlanders  lostLieo- 
tenant  Douglas,  and  of  thirty  wounded  they  had  foar,  viz.,  Captaiii 
Alexander  Mackensie,  Lieutenants  Kinloch  and  Larkins,  and  Ensign- 
Bethune.  '  Several  other  officers,  however,  received  contusions,  who 
were  not  included  in  the  list  of  wounded.  The  regiment  had  also  tweDty- 
seven  rank  and  file  killed ,  and  four  sergeants  and  seventy-three  rank 
and  file  wounded. 

The  army  made  a  series  of  movements,  attended  with  occasional  par- 
tial skirmishes,  till  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  when  the  enemy 
were  found  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  on  a  plain  in  front  of  the  viUage 
of  Argaum.     The  enemy,  though  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  army  at 
Assaye,  were  neither  so  well-disciplined,  nor  so  well-appointed,  and 
they  had,  besides,  only  thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon.      The  British 
army,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  numerous  than  in  the  late  engage- 
ment, having  been  reinforced  by  Colonel  Stephenson's  division.    The 
British  moved  forward  in  one  column  to  the  edge  of  the  plain.    A 
small  village  lay  between  the  head  of  the  British  columns  and  the  line. 
The  cavalry  formed  in  close  column  behind  this  village ;  and  the  right 
brigade  formed  line  in  its  front,  the  other  corps  following  and  forming 
in  succession.     The  moment  the  leading  picquet  passed  the  village,  the 
enemy,  who  were  about  twelve   hundred  yards   distant,    discharged 
twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon  in  one  volley.     The  native  picquets  and 
two  battalions,  alarmed  by  this  noisy  demonstration,  which  wa^  at- 
tended by  no  injurious  Consequences,  recoiled  and  took  refuge  behind 
the  village,  leaving  the  picquets  of  the  78th  and  the  artillery  alone  in 
the  field.     By  the  exertions  of  the  officers  these  battalions  were  again 
brought  up  into  line,  not,  however,  till  the  78th  had  joined  and  formed 
into  line  with  the  picquets  and  artillery. 

The  army  was  drawn  up  in  one  line  of  fifteen  battalions,  with  the 
78th  on  the  right,  having  the  74th  on  its  immediate  left,  and  the  94th 
on  the  left  of  the  line,  supported  by  the  Mysore  horse.  The  cavaliy 
formed  a  reserve  or  second  line.  In  the  advance  the  78th  directed  its 
march  against  a  battery  of  nine  guns,  which  supported  the  enemy's  left. 
In  the  approach,  a  body  of  eight  hundred  infantry  darted  from  behia</ 
the  battery,  and  ];p8hed  forward  with  the  apparent  intention  of  passing 
through  tbe  interval  between  the  74th  and  78th.  To  close  the  inter- 
val, and  prevent  the  intended  movement,  the  regiments  obliqued  tbeii 
march,  and  with  ported  arms  moved  forward  to  meet  the  enemy.  .  But 
they  were  prevented  by  a  deep  muddy  ditch  from  coming  into  collision 
with  the  bayonet.  The  enemy,  however,  drew  up  along  the  ditch,  and 
kept  firiug  till  their  last  man  fell.  Next  morning  upwards  of  five  fauo- 
dred  dead  bodies  were  found  lying  by  the  ditch.  Religious  fanaticism 
had  impelled  these  men  to  fight. 
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Witli  ^lie  exception  of  an  attack  made  by  Scindia'c  cavalry  on  the 
eft  of  Oolcnel  Stephenson's  division,  in  which  he  was  repulsed  by  the 
Sth  n&tive  infaqtry,  no  other  attempt  of  any  moment  was  mjide  by  the 
enemy.  After  this  attack,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line  instantly  gave 
w:ay9  lesLving  all  their  artillery  on  the  field.  They  were  porsoed  by  the 
cavalry  l>y  moonlight  till  nine  o'clock.  The  loss  of  the  British  was 
triflio^  and  fell  chiefly  on  the  TSth,  which  had  nine  men  killed  and 
t'wrenty^one  wounded.* 

A.t  til  is  time  the  command  of  the  right  brigade  devolved  upon  Colo* 

nel  A^ciams,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Harness  from 

l>a^  Health.     The  command  of  the  picquets  of  the  line  thus  falling  upon 

^fl^or  Herculus  Scott,  as  field-officer  of  the  day,  the  command  of  the 

7  8 til  devolved  on  Captain  James  Eraser. 

Tbe  next,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  last  exploit  of  General  Wellesley's 

army,   was  against  the  strong  fort  of  Gawelghur,  which,  was  taken  by 

assault  on  the  thirteenth  of  December.     They  however  continued  in  the 

field,  marching  and  counter-marching,  till  tbe  twentieth  of  February, 

eigbteen  hundred  and  four,  when  tbe  78th  reached  Bombay. 

The  regiment  remained  in  quarters  till  May,  eighteen  hundred  and 
five,  when  five  companies  were  ordered  to  Barocta  in  the  Guzzerat. 
The  strength  of  the  regiment  was  kept  up  by  recruits,  chiefly  from  the 
Scotch  militia,  and  latterly  by  reinforcements  from  a  second  battalion  of 
eight  hundred  men  aclded  to  the  regiment  in  eighteen  hundred  and  four« 
In  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  five,  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  re- 
cruits arrived  from  Scotland.     The  regiment  removed  to  Goa  in  eigb- 
teen hundred  and  seven,  whence   it  embarked  for  Madras  in  March 
eighteen  hundred  and  eleven.     At  Goa  the  utmost  harmony  and  friend- 
ehip  subsisted  between  the  Highlanders  and  the  inhabitants,  and  when 
the  regime;n.t  was  about  to  depart,  the  Conde  de  Sui^zecla,  viceroy  of 
Portuguese  India,  took  occasion  f'  to  express  his  sentiments  of  praise; 
and  admiration  of  the  regular,  orderly,  and  honourable  conduct  of  his 
Britannic  majesty's  78th  Highland  regiment,  during  the  four  years  they 
have  been  under  bis  authority,  equally  and,  highly  creditable  to  tbei 
exemplary  discipline  of  the  corps,  and  to  the  skill  of  the  excellent  com^ 
roander ;  and  his  excellency  can  never  fojrget  the  inviolable  harmony 
and  friendship  which  has  always  subsisted  between  the  subjects  of  th^ 
regent  of  Portugal,  and  all  classes  of  this  honourable  corps." 

*  *'  At  the  battle  of  Assaye  the  masicians  were  ordered  to  attend  to  the  wounded,  and 
carry  them  to  the  surgeons  in  the  rear.  One  of  the  pipers,  believing  himself  included  in 
this  order,  laid  aside  his  instrument,  and  assisted  the  wounded.  For  this  he  was  after- 
wards reproached  by  his  comrades.  Flutes  and  hautboys  they  thought  could  be  well 
spared,  but  for  the  piper,  who  should  always  tw  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  to  go  to  tho 
rear  witli  the  whistlers  was  a  thing  altogether  unheard  of.  The  unfortunate  piper  wUs 
quite  humbled.'  However,  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  playing  off  this  stigma,  for  in 
the  advance  at  Argaum,  he  played  up  with  such  animation,  and  influenced  the  men  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  rushing  on  to  the  charge  too 
soon,  and  breaking  the  line.  Colonel  Adams  was,  indeed,  obliged  to  silence  the  musi^ 
eian,  who  now,  in  some  manner,  regained  his  lost  fame." — Stewarfa  Sketches. 
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At  this  time  the  corps  was  one  thousand  and  twenty-seYen 
strong,  of  whom  only  five  were  left  sick  at  Goa.  Of  these  eight  hi 
dred  and  thirty-five  were  HighUuiders,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
Lowlanders,  eight  English^  and  nine  Irish.  A  more  vigoroos  and 
cient  body  of  men  had  never  before  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  India ;  and  ii 
corroboration  of  this  averment,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  of  i 
men  now  in  the  regiment,  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-six 
volunteers  from  the  Perthshire  and  other  Scotch  militia  regiments, 
four  hundred  were  drafts  from  the  second  battalion  which  had  been  ioA 
ured  to  all  the  details  of  a  military  life,  by  three  years*  service  in  thsj 
Mediterranean.  The  men  were  in  general  of  such  great  stature,  thai 
after  the  grenadier  company  was  completed  from  the  tallest,  the  him- 
dred  men  next  in  height  were  found  too  tall,  being  beyond  the  usual 
size  of  the  light  infantry. 

Instead  of  landing  at  Madras  the  regiment  embarked  for  Java,  oo  the 
thirtieth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  eleven,  forming  part  of  the  force 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Samuel  Achmuty^  des- 
tined for  the  capture  of  that  island.  The  78th  was  put  in  the  secosd 
brigade  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Adams. 

The  fleet  reached  Batavia  in  August,  and  the  army  landed  at  ChU- 
lingching,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  city,  without  opposition.     Ob  the 
eighth  of  that  month  the  advance  of  the  army  under  Colonel  RoIIo  Gil- 
lespie, moved  forward  and  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Batavia,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.     The  army  advanced  upon  Ba- 
tavia on  the  tenth,  and  Colonel  Gillespie  at  same  time  pushed  forward 
to  Weltevreede,  whither  the  enemy  had  retired.     On  his  approach  tbey 
again  retreated  and  took  up  a  strong  position,  two  miles  in  front  of 
Cornelis.     Though  defended  by  three  thousand  men  and  sttengih&aed 
by  an  abbatis  of  felled  trees.  Colonel  Gillespie  attacked  this  post  imme- 
diately, and  carried  it,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  at  the  point  of  tbe 
bayonet.     The  enemy  lost  all  their  guns.     In  this  smart  attack,  "the 
flank  companies  of  the  78th  (commanded  by  Captains  David  Forbes 
and  Thomas  Cameron),  and  the  detachment  of  the  89th  particularly 
distinguished  themselves."     Lieutenant  John  Munro  and  twelve  men 
of  the  78th  were  killed,  and  Captain  Cameron  and  twenty -two  men 
wounded. 

The  chief  stronghold  of  the  enemy  was  Cornelis,  a  level  parallelogrsoi) 
sixteen  hundred  yards  in  length  and  nine  hundred  in  breadth.  A  broad 
and  deep  river  ran  on  one  side  and  the  other  three  sides  were  saf' 
rounded  by  dittShes.  To  the  old  fort,  which  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  General  Daendels  had  added  six  strong  redoubts.  Each  of  these 
was  mounted  with  cannon,  and  so  placed  that  the  guns  of  the  one  com- 
manded and  supported  the  other.  The  space  within  was  defended  by 
traverses  and  parapets  cut  and  raised  in  all  directions,  intended  as  a 
cover  for  the  musketry  whilst  the  great  guns  fired  over  them.  The 
whole  of  these  works  was  defended  by  three  thousand  men.     Beside* 
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Hie   outvrard  ditches  small  canals  had  been  cut  in  d]li^n«nt  directions 
«rithixi  tliis  fortified  position.* 

'     From  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  the  army  was  occupied  in  erecting 
tetteries  against  Comelis.     The  attack  was  fixed  fi>r  the  last-mentioned 
Hay.      ^Whilst  Colonel  Gillespie  with  the  fiank  battalions,  indading  tiie 
I^lglit   Oompany  nnder  Captain  David  Forbes  and  the  Grenadiers  of 
tbe  7Stli  under  Captain  Donald  Macleod,  supported  by  Colonel  Gibbs 
'witli    tbe  59tb  and  the  Bengal  Volunteers,  were  to  attack  the  main 
front   opposite  Cornells,  the  battalion  of  the  78th,  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel    William  Campbell,  was   to  push  forward   to  the   attack  by 
the    main  road.      Both  attacks    succeeded,  the  enemy  being  forced 
from  eT^ery  traverse  and  defence,  though  not  without  considerable  re- 
sistance.    Perceiving  that  ihe  Dutch,  by  an  unaccountable  oversight, 
had  left  the  ditch,  over  which  the  battalion  companies  of  the  78th  had 
to  pass,  dry,  Captain  James  Macpherson  pushed  forward  with  two  com« 
panies  and  took  possession  of  the  dam-dike  which  kept  back  the  water 
from  the  ditch  and  prevented  the  enemy  from  cutting  it.    In  this  service 
Captain  Macpherson  f  was  wounded  in  a  personal  rencounter  with  a 
French  officer.     The  78th  then  crossed  the  ditch  and  carried  the  re- 
doabt  and  defences  in  their  front  in  the  most  gallant  style.     The  enemy, 
overpowered  on  all  the  points  of  attack,  retreated  by  the  side  of  the 
camp  which  had  not  been  attacked,  leaving  upwards  of  a  thousand  men 
killed  and  a  great  number  wounded.     In  this  brilliant  affair  the  British 
bad  only  ninety-one  rank  and  file  killed,  and  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
wounded.     The  78th  lost  Brevet  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  advance  to  the  ditch,  one  drummer  and 
eighteen  rank  and  file  killed;  and  Captains  William  Mackenzie  and 
James  Macpherson,  Lieutenant  William  Mathieson,  Ensign  John  Penny- 
iHiik,  three  sergeants,  and  sixty-two  rank  and  file  wounded.     Shortly 
after  the  capture  of  Cornelis  the  colony  surrendered. 

Tbe  regiment  remained  in  Java  till  September  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixteen,  when  it  embarked  for  Calcutta,  greatly  reduced  In  numbers 
by  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  On  their  voyage  the  Frances  Char- 
lotte, one  of  the  transports,  with  six  companies  on  board,  struck  on  a 
rock,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  November,  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  small  island  of  Prepares.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  vessel,  which  stuck 
&st  on  the  rock,  was  filled  with  water  to  the  main -deck.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  seamen  and  troops  preserved  the  greatest  composure.  All 
hopes  of  saving  the  ship  being  at  an  end,  a  few  bags  of  rice  and  some 
pieces  of  pork  were  thrown  into  the  boats  along  with  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  sick,  and  sent  to  the  island,  where,  from  the  heavy  surf, 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  landing.     The  boats  did  not  return 

•  Stewart. 

f  This  officer  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Fraser  were  killed  in  the  summer. of  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirteen,  by  a  party  of  banditti,  whilst  returning  to  the  village  of  Probo- 
Hngo,  near  Sourabaya,  from  a  visit  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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till  the  foUowiog  morning.     A  part  of  the  rock  about  a  hundred 
fifty  yards  from  the  ship  was  dry  at  low  water,  and  could  hold  a  bi 
dred  and  forty  men.     Thither  that  number  were  removed  on  a  small 
raft  with  ropes  to  fix  themselves  to  the.  points  of  the  rock,  in  order  w. 
prevent  their  being  washed  into  the  sea  by.  the  waves,  which  dasfaed 
over  the  rock  at  full  tide.     It  was  pot  till  the  third  day  that  all  those 
on  board  the  ship  were  transported  to  the  island,  aod  during  all  tfaii 
time  those  on  the  rock  remained  without  sleep  and  a  very  scanty  suppty' 
of  food  and  water  which  they  received  the  second  day. 

Fortunately  for  the  men  on  the  rock  the  weather  continued  favourable, 
otherwise  they  must  have  perished.     The  Po,  a  country  ship  bound  fiv 
Penang,  appeared  in  sight  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  and  observing 
the  perilous  situation  of  the  men  on  the  rookf  her  commander  sent  a  large 
boat  which  took  forty  men  off  the  rock.     A  lesser  boat  was  next  seat, 
but  too  many  men  crowding  on  board  the  boat  upset.     The  me|i,  how- 
ever, got  back  to  the  rock.     From  some  cause  not  explained  the  com- 
mander of  the  Po  did  not  wait  for  his  boat,  but  proceeded  on  his  voy- 
age  the  same  evening.     The  unfortunate  sufferers  remained  on  the  rock, 
enduring  the  greatest  privations,  till  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  when 
their  drooping  spirits  were  raised  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  ship 
steering  towards  the  island.     She  proved  to  be  the  Prance^  Blacber, 
Captain  Weatherall.     He  immediately  took  all  the  men  on  board  from 
the  rock,  and  thje  following  morning  sent  his  boats  to  the  bland,  which 
brought  back  the  women  and  the  sick ;  but  the  wind  blowing  fresh  be 
was  obliged  to  keep  out  to  sea  to  avoid  the  rocks,  and  the  wind  in- 
creasing to  a  gale,  Captain  Weatherall,  after  beating  about  three  days» 
bore  away  for  Calcutta,  afraid  lest  h^  might  run  short  of  provisioos. 
On  arriving  there  on  the  twenty-third  of  November  the   Marqnw  oi 
Hastings,  the  governor-general,  immediately  despatched  two  Tassels 
with  provisions  and  clothes.     They  made  the  island  of  Prepares  on  the 
sixth  of  December.     Some  time  before  this  the  people  on  the  island  bad 
been  reduced  to  the  miserable  allowance  of  a  glassful  of  rice  and  two 
ounces  of  bread,  for  two  days,  to  each  person ;  but  every  thing  io  the 
shape  of  provisions  having  been  expended  they  were  trusting  entirely  to 
the  precarious  sustenance  of  a  few  shell-fish  which  they  picked  up  at 
low  water.     In  this  wretched  state  the  greatest  subordination  prevailed, 
and,  though  famine  stared  every  man  in  the  face,  every  thing  which 
could  contribute  to  sustain  life  was  brought  by  the  finder  and  pot  into, 
the  general  stock  over  which  sentinels  were  placed.     Notwithstaodiog      1 
the  extreme  suffering  they  endured,  only  five  men  died.     Fourteen  sol*.      ' 
diers  and  two  Lascars  were  drowned  in  the  surf,  by  falling  off  the  raft 
in  attempting  to  get  on  shore. 

The  men  were  immediately  embarked,  and  had  an  expeditious  voyage 
to  Calcutta,  where  they  landed  on  the  twelfth  of  December.  In  Feb- 
ruary eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen  they  embarked  for  England  on 
board  the  Prince  Blucher,  Caotein  Weatherall,  who  had  saved  the  live* 
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the  people  od  the  rock.     The  regiment  sailed  from  India  on  tbe  fini 
March  and  arriyed  at  Portsmouth  in  June.     It  thence  proceeded  to 
kberdeen,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  sent  to  Ireland. 

SECOND  BATTALION  OF  1801. 

*  *  * 

This  battalion,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  preceding 
arrati^e,  was  raised  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  Sour.  Tha 
officers  were  to  raise  men>  in  certain  proportions,  according  to  the  rank 
they  "vpere  to  hold,  viz.  one  hundred  men  for  a  lieutenant^colonelcy,  ninety 
for  a  majority,  fifty  for  a  company,  twenty-five  for  a  lieutenancy,  and 
twenty  for  an  ensigncy.  The  ofiicers  were  enjoined  to  recruit  their 
men  in  Scotland,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  Highlands;  but  upwards  of  forty 
of  the  men  raised  were  natives  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Xhe  battalion  consisting  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  nien,  of  whom  two 
?  hundred  were  raised  in  the  island  of  Lewis  alone,  was  assembled  at  Fort- 
t  GreOrge  in  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  four,  and  inspected  by 
Ms^or-general  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  the  late  duke  of  Gordon.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  who  were  appointed. 

• 

ft    ■ 

I      iJoicnelf — Major-general  Alexander  Blackenzie  Fraser,  of  Castle  Fraser,  died  a 

^  lieutenant-general  in  1809. 

Lieutenant-colonel, — Patrick  Macleod,  (Oeanies,)  killed  in  1807  at  £1  Hamet. 

Majors. 

David  Stewart,  (Garth,)  author  of  the  '  Sketches,*  died  a  major-general. 
James   Macdonell,   (01engary>)  colonel    and   lieutenant-colonel    Coldstream 
Guards. 

Captains, 

Alexander  Wishart 

Duncan  Macpherson,  major  78th  regiment. 

Tames' Macvean. 

Charles  William  Maclean. 

Duncan  Macgregor,  lieutenant^olonel  on  half-pay. 

William  Anderson. 

Robert  Henry  Dick,  lieutenant-colonel  42d  regiment 

Colin  Campbell  Mackay,  (Bighouse,)  major  on  half-pay. 

George  Mackay,  ditto. 

Lieutenants, 

William  Balvaird,  major  rifle  guard.    .  James  Miacliay,  captain  on  half-pay. 

Patrick  Strachan.  Thomas  Hamilton, 

James  Macpherson,  killed  in  Java  in  Robert  Nicholson. 

]g|13.  Charles  Grant,  captain  on  half-pay. 

William   Mackenzie  Dick,   killed  in  Horace  St  Paul,  lieutenant-colonel  on 

1807  at  El  Hamet  half-pay. 

John  Matheson,  captain  on  half-pay.  George  William  Bowes. 

Cornwallis  Bowen.  William  Matheson. 
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William  Mackenzie,  captain  on  half-     William  Cameron,    captain    on   hall^ 
pay.  pay. 

Malcolm  Macgregor,  captain  78th  regi- 
ment 

Ensiffns. 

John  Kackenzie  Stewart,  retired.  Neil  Campbell,  captain  on  half-pay. 

John  Munro,  killed  in  1811  in  Java.  John  L.  Stracban. 

Chrbtopher  Macrae,  killed  in  1807  at  Alexander  Cameron. 

El  Hamet.  Alexander  Gallie. 

Roderick  Macqueen.  Robert  Burnet,  captain  14th  foot. 

Paynuuteft — James  Ferguson. 

Adjutant^ — William  Mackenzie,  captain. 

Quarter-master^ — John  Macpherson,  retired. 

Surgeon, — Thomas  Draper,  deputy-inspector. 

Assistant-surgeon^ — William  Munro,  surgeon  on  half-pay. 

The  battalion  embarked  at  Fort-George  in  February  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  five,  and  joined  the  brigade  stationed  at  Hythe  under  General 
Moore,  consisting  of  the  43d  and  52d  regiments ;  two  of  the  beat  dis- 
ciplined in  the  service  at  that  time.  During  their  stay  at  Hythe  the 
men  were  instructed  in  military  discipline  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  assisted  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  his  bri- 
gade ;  but  before  their  discipline  was  completely  confirmed  they  were 
ordered  to  Gibraltar,  where  a  change  of  garrison  was  required  by  Gen- 
eral Fox,  the  lieutenant-governor.* 

•  General  Stewart  relates  the  following  Instance  of  that  mutual  attachment  between 
officers  and  men  usual  in  Highland  corps,  and  of  which  he  himself  wa^  on  that  occasion, 
the  chief  objecL  "  In  the  month  of- June  orders  were  issued  for  the  senior  major  and  four 
subalterns  to  join  the  first  battalion  in  India.  The  day  before  the  field-officer  fixed  on 
for  this  purpose  left  the  regiment  the  soldiers  held  conferences  with  each  other  in  the  bar- 
racks, and  in  the  evening  several  deputations  were  sent  to  him,  entreating  him,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  to  make  application  either  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  them,  or 
obtain  permission  for  them  to  accompany  him«  He  returned  his  aclmowledgments  Ibr 
their  attachment  and  for  their  spirited  offer,  but  stated,  that,  as  duty  required  his  preeenoe 
in  India,  while  their  services  were  at  present  confined  to  this  country,  they  must  therefore 
separate' for  some  time.  The  next  evening,  when  he  went  from, the  barracks  to  the  town 
of  Hythe  to  take  his  seat  in  the  coach  for  London,  two-thirds  of  the  soldien^  and  offioen 
in  the  same  proportion,  accompanied  him,  all  of  them  complaining  of  being  left  behind. 
They  so  crowded  round  the  coach  as  to  impede  its  progress  for  a  considerable  ]en|(yi  of 
time^  till  at  last  the  guard  was  obliged  to  desire  the  coachman  to  force  his  way  through 
them.  Upon  this  the  soldiers,  who  hung  by  the  wheels,  horses,  harness,  and  coach-doors 
gave  way  and  allowed  a  passage.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  amongst  the  younger  part  of 
them.  Such  a  scene  as  this  exhibited  by  600  men,  and  in  the  streets  of  a  town,  conU 
not  pass  unnoticed,  and  was  quickly  reported  to  General  Moore,  whose  mind  was  always 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  mutual  confidence  and  esteem  between  officers  and  soldiers. 
The  circumstance  was  quite  suited  to  his  chivalrous  mind.  He  laid  the  case  before  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  his  royal  highness,  with  that  high  feeling  which  he  has  always 
shown  when  a  case  has  been  properly  represented,  ordered  that  at  present  there  should 
be  no  separation,  and  that  the  field-officer  should  return  to  the  battalion  In  which  he  had 
so  many  friends  ready  to  follow  him  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  when  brought  in  front 
of  an  enemy  either  to  compel  them  to  fly  or  perish  in  the  field." 
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The  regiment  accordingly  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  along  with  the 
42d,  in  September  eighteen  hundred  and  five,  both  being  under  the 
command  of  the  Honourable  Major-general  John  Hope*  In  consequenca 
of  the  bad  weather,  which  occasioned  such  destruction  after  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  the  fleet  took  refuge  in  the  Tagus,  whence  it  sailed  in  the 
beginning  of  November  and  reached  Gibraltar  in  a  few^  days.  The 
regiment  remained  at  Gibraltar  till  May,  when  it  was  ordered  for  Sicily* 
When  it  arrived  at  Messina,  Sir  John  Stuart,  who,  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  the  queen  of*  Naples,  had  determined  on  an  expedition  to  Cala- 
bria, felt  disappointed,  as,  instead  of  the  veteran  42d  which  he  expeetedy 
he.  found  a  corps  of  boys ;  but,  though  his  disappointment  was  great,  it 
was  not  lasting.  * 

The  troops  destined  for  the  expedition  embarked  at  Messina  in  the 
end  of  June  eighteen  hundred  and  six.     They  consisted  of  the  Grena- 
dier and  Light  Infantry  battalions,  formed  of  all  the  Grenadier  and  Light 
Lafantiy  companies  of  the  army  in  Sicily,  (except  those  of  the  78th, 
which  remained  with  the  regiment,)  together  with  the  27th,  58th,  78th, 
Slat,  and  Watteville's  regiments,  two  companies  of  the  Corsican  Rangers, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery  under  Major  Lemoine.    The 
whole  force  embarked  amounted  to  four  thousand  two  hundred  men, 
which  was  afterwards  increased  to  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety,  by  the  junction  of  the  20th  regiment.     In  the  absence  of  the 
Admiral,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  was  employed  to  the  northward  on  the 
Neapolitan  coast,  the  armament  sailed  from  Melazzo,  under  convoy  of 
Captain  Brenton.     It  anchored  on  the  first  of  July  in  the  bay  of  St 
Euphemia. 

The  army  landed  without  opposition,  but  the  Grenadiers^  Light  In-^ 
fantry,  and  Highlanders,  who  were  the  first  on  shore,  pushing  forward 
in  advance,  met  with  some  resistance  from  a  body  of  the  enemy,  whom 
they  drove  back.  Ihese  troops  were  soon  followed  by  the  army,  which 
took,  up  a  good  position  near  the  village  of  St  Euphemia.  They  re- 
mained in  this  position  till  the  evening  of  the  third,  when,  in  consequence 
of  information  received,  that  General  Regnier  had  advanced  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village  of  Maida  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
British  the  following  morning ;  General  Stuart,  with  the  view  of  anti- 
cipating Regnier  in  his  object,  marched  his  troops  along  the  edge  of 
the  bay  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  he  halted.  Resuming  his 
march  next  morning  at  day-break,  he  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Amato, 
and  halted,  on. a  large  plain,  where  he  drew  up  his  little  army  in 
order  of  battle.  . 

The  army  was  brigaded  as  follows :—- The  Light  brigade,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  James  Kempt,  consisted  of  the  Light  Infantry 
companies  of  the  20th,  27th,  35th,  58tb,  and  81st  regiments,  of  two 
companies  of  Corsican  Rangers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Hudson  Lowe, 

«  Stetrart. 

IV.  2  u 
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and  of  one  hufidred  and  fifty  {nckad  men  of  the  86th  regiment,  under 
Major  George  Robertson^  The  first  brigade,  under  Brigadier-general 
Anekland,  was  formed  of  the  78th  and  dlst  regiments.  The  secosd, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-general  Lowrie  Cole,  consisted  of  the  Grena- 
dier companies  of  the  20th,  37th,  d5th|  and  81st  regiments,  and  of  the 
27th  regiment,  under  the  command  of  the  Honourable  Lieutenaii6*ooli>- 
nel  0*Calloghan«  The  reserve  was  formed  of  the  58th  and  Watteville  s 
regiment,  under  Colonel  John  OswakL 

In  its  fbrmation  for  battle  the  army  had  the  head  of  the  bay  of  St 
£uphemia  in  its  rear,  and  in  front  a  broad  and  extensive  valley  which 
runs  acrosfli  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  from  St  Euphemia  to  Cotrona  on 
the  Adriatic.  This  valley,  which  is  level  in  the  centre,  is  of  unequal 
breadth,  being  in  some  places  four  and  in  others  not  ttiore  than  two 
miles  broad,  and  is  intersected  at  intervals,  to  nearly  one*half  its  breadth, 
by  high  ridgeS)  which  run  out  at  right  angles  from  the  hills  which  fosrm 
the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  plain.  These  mountains  are  precipitous  in 
some  places,  with  woods  covering  their  sides  in  many  parts,  and  in 
others  with  corn-fields,  up  to  a  considerable  height  Harvest  had  be- 
gun,  part  of  the  com  having  been  cut  down^  and  in  difierent  fields 
parties  of  the  inhabitants  were  reaping.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
nearest  of  the  cdlateral  ridges,  which  was  steep  on  the  sides  and  cov« 
ered  with  wood,  but  dear  and  level  on  the  top,  was  the  amy  of  General 
Regnier,  drawn  up  in  columns  at  rather  more  than  four  miles'  distanos 
from  the  British  line.  It  had  been  represented  to  General  Stuart  that 
the  CalabresC)  who  had  preserved  unshaken  their  loyalty  to  the  royal 
family  of  Naples,  and  had  opposed  the  French  invasion,  would  flock  to  his 
litandard  on  landing  in  the  peninsula;  but  he  was  mortified  to  find  that 
these  anticipations  were  unfounded,  not  more  than  a  thousimd  having 
joined  htm,  and  these  badly  armed  and  worse  disciplined.  Notwith" 
standing  this  disappointment  the  general  feit  greatly  disinclined  to  aban* 
don  the  enterprise  without  giving  the  inhabitants  a  full  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  their  loyalty,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  maintain  his  groun^j^ 
and  even  to  huzard  a  battle.  His  resolution  to  engage  the  enemy  was 
hastened  by  intelligence  which  reached  him  that  Regnier  was  abmit  to 
receive  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men.  The  French  commando' 
had  in  fkct  received  this  addition  to  his  force,  but  tiiie  British  genend, 
unaware  of  the  circumstance,  miide  preparations  for  Attacking  him  the 
following  day. 

Genera]  Regnier,  from  the  elevated  position  on  whidi  he  stood,  couid 
observe  all  the  motions  of  the  British,  and  count  every  file  below,  and 
seemed  t^ady  either  to  descend  to  the  plains,  or  to  awftit  the  attack. 
Relying  on  his  great  superiority  of  numbers,  the  French  genend  is 
said  to  have  harangued  his  troops,  expressing  the  confidence  he  reposed 
in  their  invinciUe  courage,  and  his  contempt  for  the  Engliaii,, whose 
temerity  in  landing  with  such  a  small  force,  he  was  determined  to  pun- 
ish by  driving  them  into  the  sea.     Full  of  this  vain  boasting,  he  gave 
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orders  to  kit  anny  to  mareh,  which  aooordingly  desoended  the  hill  in 
three  colttnms,  tlurough  narrow  pntha  in  the  woods.  In  the  plalna  be* 
low  be  formed  hia  amiy»  oonsistiog  of  ieven  tbonaand  men,  with  three 
hundred  cavalry,  and  a  lai^e  train  of  field  artillery.  He  drew  up  his 
troops  in  two  parallel  lines  of  equal  numbers,  haying  artillery  and  ea« 
▼dfary  on  both  flanks,  and  field«pieQes  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
line.  To  oppose  this  fbroe.  General  Stuart  plaeed  in  the  front  line  the 
light  brigade  on  the  right,  the  78th  regiment  in  the  centre,  and  the  81st 
on  the  left.* 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  first  line  of  the  British  adYanoed, 

and  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  enemy  moved  forward,  presenting  a 

parallel  front.    The  ground  between  the  two  armies  was  a  perfect  levd 

intersected  by  small  drains  which  had  been  made  to  carry  off  the  water 

in  the  rainy  season^  and  which  obstructed  the  conTcyance  of  the  field- 

pieces.    When  the  armies  began  to  move  forward  they  were  distant 

nearly  thrse  miles  from  each  other ;  but  this  distance  was  decreased  in 

a  double  ratio  by  the  forward  movement  of  the  opposing  lines*     Some 

reapers  who  were  at  work  eagerly  pointed  out,  as  the  first  brigade 

passed  over  several  csni^fields,  the  advanoe  of  the  enemy,  who  wore 

then  scarcely  a  mile  distant     On  a  nearer  approach  the  French  opened 

their  field-pieces,  but  with  little  effiaot,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  shot 

passed  over  the  first  line,  and  did  not  reach  the  second,  which  was  a 

good  way  behind. 

*^  This,'*  says  Major-general  David  Stewart,  wko  was  present,  **  was 
an  interesting  spectacle.  Two  armies  in  parallel  lines,  in  march  towards 
each  other,  on  a  smooth  and  dear  plain,  and  in  dead  silence,  only  intert- 
rupted  by  the  report  of  the  enemy's  guns ;  it  was.  more  like  a  chosen 
field  fixed  upon  by  a  general  officer  for  exercise,  or  to  exhibit  a  sham- 
fight,  than,  as  it  proved,  an  accidental  enooupter,  and  a  real  battle. 
No  two  rival  commanders  could  ever  wish  for  a  finer  field  for  a  trial  of 
the  courage  and  firmness  of  their  respective  combatants ;  and  as  there 
were  some  persona  who  recollected  the  contempt  with  which  General 
Begnier,  in  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  had  chosen  to  treat 
the  British,  there  was  as  much  feeling  mixed  up  with  the  usual  Incite- 
ments, as  perhaps,  in  any  modern  engagement,  excepting  that  most  im- 
portant of  all  modern  battles,  when  Buonaparte,  for  the  irst  and  last 
time,  met  a  British  army  in  the  field.  To  the  young  Highlanders,  of 
whom  nearly  six  hundred  were  under  age,  the  officers,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  being  equally  young  and  inexperienced,  it  was  a  critical 
momoit  If  we  consider  a  formidable  line  which,  from  numbers,  greatly 
outflanked  our  first  line,  supported  by  an  equally  strong  second  line, 
the  glancing  of  whose  bayonets  was  seen  over  the  heads  of  the  first ; 
the  advance  of  so  preponderatiiig  a  force  on  the  three  regiments  of  the 
first  brigade,  (the  second  being  considerably  in  the  rear,)  was  suffi- 

*  Stewart. 
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ciently  tiying,  particalarly  for  the  young  Highlanden.  Mach  depended 
on  the  event  of  the  first  onset ;  if  that  were  successful,  their  native 
courage  would  be  animated,  and  would  afterwards  stand  a  more  severe 
trtaL  In  this  mutual  advance  the  opposing  troops  were  in  full  view  of 
each  other,  which  enabled  our  men  to  make  their  remarks  on  the  march- 
ing, and  on  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy  advanced.  They  did  not 
always  preserve  a  correct  steady  line,  but  sometimes  allowed  openings 
and  intervals  by  careless  marching ;  showing,  as  the  soldiers  observed, 
that  they  did  not  march  so  steadily  as  they  themselves  did.  Additional 
circumstances  inspired  still  greater  confidence.  I  have  already  noticed 
that  the  enemy's  guns  were  not  well  served,  and  pointed  too  high :  not 
so  the  British.  When  our  artillery  opened,  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Lemoine,  and  Captain  Dugal  Campbell,  no  practice  could  be  more 
perfect.  Every  shot  told  and  carried  off  a  file  of  the  enemy's  line- 
When  the  shot  struck  the  line,  two  or  three  files,  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  men  thrown  down,  gave  way,  leaving  a  momentary  opening  before 
ihey  recovered  and  closed  up  the  vacancy.  The  inexperienced  young 
Highlanders,  believing  that  all  in  the  vacant  spaces  had  been  carried 
off,  shouted  with  exultation  at  the  evident  sup^iority.  This  belief  I 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  by  observation,  tending  to  render  the  com- 
parison more  favourable  and  more  strikingly  conspicuous.  It  is  not 
often  that,  in  this  manner,  two  hostile  lines  in  a  reciprocally  forward 
movement,  at  a  slow  but  firm  pace,  can  make  their  observations  while 
advancing  with  a  seeming  determination  to  conquer  or  perish  on  the 
spot.  Those  criticisms  were,  however,  to  be  soon  checked  by  the  mu- 
tual forward  movement  on  which  they  were  founded.  The  lines  were 
fast  closing,  but  with  perfect  regularity  and  firmness.  They  were  now 
within  three  hundred  yards'  distance;  and  a  fire  having  commenced  be- 
tween the  sharp-shooters  on  the  right,  it  was  time  to  prepare  for  an  im- 
mediate shock." 

The  enemy  now  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  halting  at  once,  fired  a 
volley.  The  British  line  also  halted,  and  instantly  returned  the  salute. 
Both  sides  reloaded,  and  exchanged  a  second  volley.*  When  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away,  and  the  enemy  became  visible,  the  British  line  ad- 
vanced at  full  charge.  The  enemy  stood  still  as  if  determined  to  stand 
the  shock ;  but  appalled  at  length  by  the  bold,  steady,  and  firm  advance 
of  our  line,  they  faced  to  the  right  about,  and  ran  with  rapidity,  though 
without  confusion,  towards  their  second  line.  When  near  thi^  line  they 
halted,  fronted,  and  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  on  the  British  line  which 
had  halted  that  the  men  might  draw  breath,  and  that  any  small  breaks 

*  '*  The  precision  with  which  these  two  volleys  were  fired,  and  their  effect,  were  ^nite 
remarkable.  When  the  clearing  off  of  the  smoke  (there  was  hardly  a  breath  of  wind 
to  dispel  it)  enabled  us  to  see  the  French  line,  the  breaks  and  vacancies  caused  by  the 
men  who  had  fallen  by  the  fire  appeared  like  a  paling,  of  which  parts  had  been  thrown 
down  or  broken.  On  our  side  it  was  so  different,  that  glancing  along  the  rear  of  my 
regiment,  I  counted  only  fourteen  men  who  had  fallen  from  the  enemy's  fire."— S'liiporff 
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in  the  line  might  be  closed  up.  The  British  line  now  again  advanoedy 
when  a  constant  running  fire  took  place  on  the  march,  the  enemy  re- 
tiring slowly  as  they  fired.  The  enemy's  first  line  being  now  thrown  on 
the  second,  they  appeared  at  last  resolved  to  make  a  firm  stand ;  but 
their  hearts  again  foiled  them,  and'they  fled  a  third  time,  but  in  greater 
confusion  than  before. 

The  enemy's  cavalry  now  attempted  to  charge,  but  with  all  their 
exertions  the  dragoons  could  not  bring  their  horses  up.  This  was  ow* 
ing,  it  is  believed,  to  a  sharp  running  fire  which  was  kept  up  in  their 
laces.  Finding  all  their  endeavours  inefiectual,  the  dragoons  galloped 
round  the  flanks  of  the  line  to  their  rear,  and  dismounting  fix>m  their 
horses,  fought  on  foot. 

The  enemy  continued  to  retire  in  the  utmost  confusion,  their  two 
lines  being  completely  intermixed.  After  they  had  been  driven  back 
upwards  of  a  mile,  Regnier,  who  kept  riding  about  during  the  retreat^ 
evincing,  by  his  violent  gesticulations,  the  troubled  workings  of  his 
mind,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  change  the  fortune  of  the  day  by 
an  attempt  to  turn  the  leffc  flank.  With  this  intention  he  made  an 
oblique  movement  to  the  British  left  with  some  battalions,  and  gained 
so  much  on  that  flank  as  to  prevent  the  second  line  which  had  come  up 
from  forming  the  line  in  continuation.  Brigadier-general  Cole  was 
therefore  obliged  to  throw  back  the  left  of  his  line,  and  to  form  in  an 
angle  of  about  sixty  degrees  to  the  front  line,  in  which  position  he 
opened  an  excellently  well-directed  and  destructive  fire  which  quickly 
drove  back  the  enemy  with  great  loss.  A  circumstance  however  oc- 
curred whilst  this  angular  formation  lasted,  which  gave  the  enemy  a 
momentary  advantage.  This  was  owing  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  young  Highlanders,  who,  deceived  by  the  dress  of  a  Swiss  regiment 
in  the  French  service,  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Watte- 
▼ille,  which  resembled,  in  some  respects,  the  band  of  Watteville's  regi- 
ment-in  the  British  service,  slackened  their  fire,  thinking  that  the  Anglo- 
Swiss  regiment,  which  was  no  other  than  the  other  Watteville  regiment ' 
advancing  from  the  French  second  line,  had  got  to  the  front.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  mistake  was  pointed  out,  the  Highlanders  recommenced 
firing  with  such  admirable  efl^ect,  that  in  ten  minutes  the  enemy  were 
driven  back  with  great  precipitation.  This  fire  was  the  more  destruc- 
tive, as  the  enemy,  emboldened  by  the  relaxation  of  the  British  fire,  had 
come  close  to  the  line. 

The  movements  of  the  light  brigade  remain  to  be  noticed.  When 
the  opposing  lines  came  within  reach  of  each  other  s  musketry,  the  two 
companies  of  the  Corsican  Rangers,  who  were  on  the  right  of  the  bri- 
gade, were  sent  out  on  the  flank  and  in  front  to  skirmish ;  but  on  the 
first  fire  from  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters,  they  retreated  in  great  haste. 
Fortunately  this  repulse  was  confined  to  the  Rangers,  and  the  light 
company  of  the  20th  regiment,  who  had  the  right  of  the  line,  moved 
forward,  and  instantly  drove  off  the  party  which  had  advanced  on  the 
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Comeam.  Tbey  Ittd,  howeveri  the  misfortoQe  to  loae  CaptaxD  Mac 
lame,  the  only  officer  killed  on  that  day.  Shortly  stft&r  this  ooUiaioo 
the  two  linei  came  withia  diarg^iataiice>  a^  t^e  left  of  the  enemy 
poshiDg  forward^  both  linea  bad  nearly  met|  when»  **  at  this  momentona 
criai«»  the  enemy  became  appalledi  broke,  and  endeayoured  to  flya  but 
it  was  too  late;  they  were  overtaken  with  the  most  dreed^il  slaughter."* 

The  enemy  had  now  been  repulsed  in  every  attempt,  and  bad  loet  a 
great  number  of  men ;  but  General  Regnier,  still  hoping  to  retrieve  the 
disgrace  of  a  total  defeat,  determined  to  make  a  desperate  effort  by  «h 
sailing  the  left  flank  of  the  British.  Before,  however,  he  ooidd  can^ 
his  design  into  execution,  the  20th  regiment,  whioh  had  disembarked  in 
the  bay  from  Sicily  that  morning,  marched  up  and  formed  on  the  left 
nearly  at  right  aisles  to  General  Cole's  hrigadcb  Lieutenant-colonel 
Ross--^fterwards  killed  in  America — ^being  attracted  by  the  firing,  had 
moved  forward  with  such  celerity,  that  he  reached  the  left  of  the  line  as 
the  enemy  were  pushing  rouDd  to  turn  the  flank.  He  formed  his  regi* 
ment  with  his  r^t,  supported  by  the  left  of  the  27th.  The  enemy, 
intimidated  by  the  formidable  appearance  which  the  left  flank  now  pre« 
sented,  did  not  venture  to  make  their  intended  attempt,  aud  were  afraid 
even  to  encounter  eighty  men,  whom  CdoDel  Ross  had  ordered  oat  in 
front  to  act  as  idiarp^hooters. 

The  enemy,  now  in  utter  despair,  gave  way  at  all  points ;  they  fled 
in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  many  of  them,  to  accelerate  their  speed, 
threw  away  their  arms,  accoutremeits,  and  every  thing  which  could 
impede  their  flight.  The  enemy  fled  with  such  rapidity,  that  few  pria* 
oners  were  taken,  although  pursued  by  the  light  in&ntzy  and  the  High* 
landers.  ^  Few  things,"  as  General  Stewart  observes,  "increase  a  maa's 
speed  more  eflbctuaJly  than  the  terror  of  a  bayonet  or  bullet  in  his  rear." 
and  as  the  pursuers,  who  were  greatly  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  the 
day,  had  not  an  equal  incitement  to  follow,  the  escape  of  the  enemy  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  Had  the  cavalry,  who  arrived  the  day  after  the 
battle,  been  in  the  field,  scarcely  a  man  would  have  escaped*  Never«> 
theless,  the  victory  was  one  of  the  most  complete  ever  gained.  The  loss 
of  the  French,  compared  with  that  of  the  British,  was  in  the  eztraordi-p 
nary  disproportion  of  ninety  to  one,  the  French  having  had  thirteen 
hundred  killed,  and  the  British  only  forty-one.  The  French  left  eleven 
hundred  men  wounded  on  the  field,  besides  some  hundreds  who  retired 
to  their  rear.  The  British  had  eleven  officers,  eight  sei^eants,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  rank  and  file  wounded.  Several  of  the  wounded 
French  were  burnt  to  death  by  the  stubble,  which  was  long  and  rank, 
catching  fire  from  the  burning  of  the  fusees  of  the  guns  and  musket- 
cartridges.  The  loss  of  the  Highlanders  was  seven  rank  and  file  killed ; 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Patrick  Madeod,  Major  David  Stewart,  Cap- 
tains Duncan  MTherson,  and  Duncan  McGregor,  .Lieutenant  Janies 

•  General  Stewart's  Dispntcfa. 
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Mackay,  Ensigns  Colin  Mackentitt  aad  Peler  McGregor,  foor  sergeants, 
one  drummer,  and  sixty-nine  rank  and  file  woimdcd* 

The  defeat  of  the  French  m  the  more  reanarkable^  as,  whikt  their 
whole  force,  amounting  to  seyen  thoumid  six  handred  men,  was 
broaght  into  actkMi>  the  whole  of  the  British  fi»roe  eogagcd  aaonated 
only  to  three  thousand  seren  handned  and  sizty-aiae  firelocka»  besidee 
fiibf  artillery  men,  and  the  Tictory  may  be  aakl  to  h«re  been  woa  befcre 
the  SOth  came  up^* 

Had  the  Caiabrese  justified  the  expectations  which  had  been  Ibrmed 
of  them  by  a  general  or  cTen  partial  rising,  the  French  might  haf«  been 
for  erar  expelled  from  their  country;  bat  no  eifort  of  any  moment  was 
made  by  them  to  second  the  British  commander,  wImh  lor  want  of  suffi* 
cient  support,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  des^.  After  traversing  the 
soathem  peninsula  of  Calabria^  he  embarked  in  Aagost  at  Reggio  for 
Sicily.  The  malaria,  so  fatal  at  that  season  of  the  year,  had  by  this  time 
attacked  some  of  the  troops ;  bat  most  of  them  fortunately  escaped  the 
contagion.  In  a  few  months,  howeyer,  the  army  ia  Sicily  saffered 
greatly  from  the  ophthalmia,  which  was  imported  into  the  island  by  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  (rom  England  under  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
John  Moore.  This  disease,  which  had  been  canied  into  Great  Britain 
by  the  troops  which  had  been  in  Egypt  in  eighteen  hundred  and  one^ 
had  now  almost  disappeared  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  by  some 
singular  and  mysterious  process  in  nature,  a  malady,  which  had  been 
considered  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  arising  from  the  strong  refraction  of 
light  from  its  baming  sands,  was  brought  back  to  the  sunny  regions  of 
the  Medtterranean,  from  the  cold  and  cloudy  climate  of  Bngkmd  uid 
Scotifflad. 

Early  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seven,  an  armament  was  itted  oat  in 
Sicily  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  and  the  ad- 
joining coast  of  Egypt.  The  force  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  a  de- 
tachment of  artillery,  the  30th  light  dragoons,  the  31st>  dSth,  78th,  and 
De  Rolle's  regiment,  and  the  corps  of  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  M  under 
.  the  command  of  Major-general  Mackensie  Fraser.  The  expedition 
sailed  on  the  sixth  of  March ;  but  encountering  bad  weather,  the  Apollo 
frigate  and  nineteen  transports  were  separated  from  the  fleet  The  re- 
mainder, with  the  commodore,  anclK^ed  on  the  sixteenth  off  the  Arabs' 
Tower  to  the  west  of  Alexandria.  General  FHaer,  in  oftnseqaence  of 
the  absence  of  so  large  a  propoitioa  of  his  force,  hesitated  about  land- 
ing ;  \mt  being  pressed  by  Major  Misset,  the  British  Resident,  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  inhabitants  were  favourably  disposed,  and  that  there 

m 

•  The  first  line,  oonflisUiig  of  Colonel  Kempt's  brigade,  tke  Highlanden  and  81sl 
regiment  amounted  to  about,         •••.«•  2060 

The  second  line,  to  ..••••••      1145 

Tbs  9tth,  which  fonsMdialto  line  i«  the  dofsvf  tin  adioa,  to  •  664 

Number  of  firelocks,     .  ...  •  •     8760 

The  reserre  wae  aot  brou^t  Into  Itee. 
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were  not  more  than  five  hundred  men  in  ^arnson,  he  disembarked  hia 
troops  on  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth. 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  mentioned  day,  the  general  moved  forward 
for  the  purpose  either  of  attacking  the  city,  or  of  placing  himself  in 
nearer  communication  with  the  fleet,  by  going  round  to  the  eastward 
beyond  Pompey's  pillar.  In  this  advance  the  troops  forced  an  intrench- 
ment  with  a  deep  ditch,  having  Fort  de  Bains  on  its  right  flank,  mounted 
with  thirteen  guns,  which  played  with  little  eflect.  On  reaching  Pom- 
pey's  pillar,  the  general  found  the  walls  lined  with  troops,  and  as  the 
garrison  seemed  fully  prepared  to  receive  him,  he  considered  it  more 
prudent,  with  the  small  force  he  had,  to  postpone  his  intended  attack. 
He  therefore  proceeded  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  nineteenth  took  up  a  position  on  the  same  ground  which  the  British 
army  occupied  in  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  one.  The  town,  on 
being  summoned,  surrendered  the  next  day,  and  in  the  evening  the 
other  transports  anchored  in  Aboukir  bay.  Vice-admiral  Duckworth, 
with  a  fleet  from  the  Dardanelles,  arrived  in  the  bay  on  the  twenty- 
second. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  March  a  detachment,  under  Major-general 
Wauchope  and  Brigadier-general  Meade,  took  possession,  without  oppo- 
sition, of  the  fprts  and  heights  of  Aboumondour  a  little  above  Rosetta. 
The  capture  of  this  place  was  the  next  object.  This  seemed  an  easy 
affair,  as  Rosetta  had  no  available  exterior  defence ;  but  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  its  streets,  its  flat-roofed  houses,  and  small  windows,  it  af- 
forded facilities  for  internal  defence,  which  were  not  perceived  by  Gen- 
eral Wauchope.  That  officer,  unconscious  of  danger,  marched  into  the 
town  at  the  head  of  the  dlst  regiment.  Not  a  human  being  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets,  nor  was  a  sound  to  be  heard.  The  troops  wend- 
ed their  way  through  the  narrow  and  deserted  streets  towards  an  open 
space  or  market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  but  they  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  half-way  when  the  portentous  silence  was  broken 
by  showers  of  musketry  from  every  house,  from  the  first  fioor  to  the 
roof.  Cooped  up  in  these  narrow  lanes,  the  troops  were  unable  to 
return  the  fire  with  any  effect,  nor,  amidst  the  smoke  in  which  they  were 
enveloped,  could  they  see  their  assailants,  and  could  only  guess  their 
position  from  the  flashes  of  their  guns.  They  had,  therefore,  no  alter- 
native but  to  retire  as  speedily  as  possible ;  but  before  they  had  extri- 
cated themselves.  General  Wauchope  was  killed,  and  nearly  three  hun- 
dred soldiers  and  officers  were  killed  and  wounded.  General  Meade 
was  among  the  wounded. 

After  this  repulse  the  troops  returned  to  Alexandria ;  but  General 
Eraser,  resolved  upon  the  capture  of  Rosetta,  sent  back  a  second  de- 
tachment, consisting  of  the  d5th,  78th,  and  De  RoUe's  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-general,  the  Hon.  William  Stewart  and 
Colonel  Oswald.  This  detachment,  after  some  skirmishing,  took  posses- 
sion of  Aboumondour  on  the  seventh  of  April,  and  on  the  following  day 
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Rosetta  wses  somoMned  to  sHrrend^r,  boC  without  effect.  Battorie* 
w«ire  therefore  itp^6i\y  efeet«d,  and  a  ^ition  ^aa  Mkeii  «p  between  th# 
l^ile  and  the  gat6  ^  Alexatidda ;  batr  from  Ae  paueitf  of  tlio  troops^ 
it  -mnkB  feand  iaypcMsibto  to  lAveet  tte  towft  oir  all  sIdeB,  or  prevent  a  free! 
contittKiftiieatkm  aeroM  llf«  Nile^  to  the  D^a^  Th«  battefies  opMed  their 
fire  ;  but  with  no  Other  effi^t  tha»  damaghig  soiue  of  the  hduees, — « 
result  which  wa»  regarded  hy  the  Turks  and  AtbaniaiM  with  eitreMM 
mdilSereuce. 

The  ^nen^  haTin^  erecteci  gorn^  batteries  on  the  Delta  for  the  par* 
pose  of  taking  the  Britittb  batteries  ki  flank.  Major  James  Maedonell  of 
the  78^f  wHh  two  hundred  and  illy  iSKn,  and^r  Lieutenant  John  Rob^ 
ert^ew^  and  forty  seamen  firom  the?  Tiigre,  were  detached  on  tho  suiteentb 
across  the  river,  opposite  to  AbounkondOnr,  to  destroy  fhes^  batteiies.  To 
coti^eeal  his  moreMentS)  Major  Maedonell  made  a  considerable  drcuit» 
aaad  comings  upon  the  rear  of  th^  baftteriei^  at  sun-risCf  attacked  the 
enemy,  and  driving  them  from  the  butteries',  tam^  the  guns  upon  the 
town.  Bert  as"  thei  eioemy  soon  eoUected  in  conslderal^  force,  he  destroyed 
tbo  batfefrles,  and  eni%nrking  the  guns,  recrossed  the  river  with  only  four 
men^  wocmd^d. 

m 

Gen^r^d  Steward  had  been  dally  looking  for  a  reinforcement  of  Ma- 
malukes  from^  Upper  Egypt ;  bnt  he  was  disappointed  in  this  expecta* 
tionr.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  were?  increasing  in  numbers^  and 
made  several  spirited  attacks  on  the  pic()nets  and  acdvaneed  posts  between 
Lake  Etko  and  El-  Hainct,  a  village  on  the  N3e^  ne^Ty  Si<  mifes  above 
Kosetta.  One  of  th^^se  pickets,  comnumded  by  CsLptain  Rheinueh  of 
De  RoYFefs,  was  cut  off,  and  the  wh($le  either  killed  or  wounded.  Whilst 
a  ddachment  of  t>e  Rolfe^s,  under'  Major  Vogelsang  of  that  regiment, 
6ceupi€f(f  El  fiamet,  stnother  detachment,  consisting  of  five'  companies 
of  tbi^  Highlanders,  two  of  thtei  35th  regiment,  and  a  few  cavalry  ami 
artillery  undt^r  {.ieutenant-colonel  Macfeod,  was  sent  on  the  twenties 
tcf  occtrpy  a  broacf  dike  or  emban*menf,  whfch,  wftfr  a  dry  eanaf,  runs 
between  the  Nile  and  the  kke  Etko,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles^  On 
reaching  his  destination.  Colonel  Macleod  stiittoned  his  mens  amdnnting 
to  seven  hundred  and  twenty,  in  three  divisions,  with  an  eqfxaiX  numfber 
of  (hragoons  asd  artillery  between  each.  One  of  these  he  disposed  on 
the  banks  of  the  N9e,  atf<$ther  in  the  centre,  and  the  third  jsp&ti  the'  dry 
canal. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  were  meditating  an  attack  on  the  position,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty -first,  whilst  numerous  detached  bodiee^of  their 
cavalry  began  to.  assemble  round  the  British  posts,  a  HbfiAat  of  about 
seventy  gherms  or  large  boats  full  of  troops  was  observed  slowly  descend- 
ing the  Nilew  With  the  intention^  of  concentmting  his'  force,  and  of  retreat- 
ing if  necessary  to  the  camp  at  Rosetta,  Colonel  Matdcod  proceeded  to  the 
post  on  the  right,  occupied  by  a  company  of  the  d5th  and  the  Highland 
grenadiersv  He  bad  not,  ho^^<ihier,  sufficient  time  to  accomplish  this 
object,  as  the  enemy  left  their  boats  with  great  rapidity ;  and  whilst  they 

IV.  2  X 
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advanced  on  the  left  and  centre  posts,  their  cavalry,  with  a  body  of  Alba- 
nian infantry,  surrounded  the  right  of  the  position,  and  attacked  it  fun- 
dusly  on  all  points.  Colonel  Macleod  formed  his  men  into  a  square, 
which,  for  a  long  time,  resisted  eveiy  eflfbrt  of  the  enemy.  Had  this 
handful  of  men  been  attacked  in  one  or  two  points  only,  they  might  hare 
charged  the  enemy ;  but  they  were  so  completely  surrounded  that  they 
could  not  venture  to  charge  to  any  front  of  the  square,  as  they  would 
have  been  assailed  in  the  rear  the  moment  they  faced  round.  At  every 
successive  charge  made  by  the  cavalry,  who  attempted,  at  the  point  or 
the  bayonets,  to  cut  down  the  troops,  the  square  was  lessened,  the  soldiers 
closing  in  upon  the  vacancies  as  their  comrades  fell.  These  attack^ 
though  irregular,  were  bold,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  the  assailants 
handled  their  swords  proved  fatal  to  the  British. 

This  unequal  contest  continued  till  Colonel  Macleod  and  all  the  offi- 
cers and  men  were  killed,  with  the  exception  of  Captain  Colin  Mackay 
of  the  78th  and  eleven  Highlanders,  and  as  many  more  of  the  35th.* 
With  this  small  band.  Captain  Mackay,  who  was  severely  wounded^  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  push  to  join  the  centre,  and  several  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt;  but  the  rest  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Captain  Mackay  received  two  wounds,  and  was  about  reaching  the  post 
when  an  Arab  horseman  cut  at  his  neck  with  such  force,  that  his  head 
would  have  been  severed  from  his  body,  had  not  the  blow  been  in  some 
measure  neutralized  by  the  cape  of  his  coat  and  a  stuffed  neckcloth. 
The  sabre,  however,  cut  to  the  bone,  and  the  Captain  fell  flat  on  the 
ground,  when  he  was  taken  up  by  Sergeant  (afterwards  Lieutenant) 
Waters,  who  alone  escaped  unhurt,  and  carried  by  him  to  the  post. 

During  their  contest  with  the  right,  the  enemy  made  little  exertions 
against  the  other  poste;  but  when,  by  the  destruction  of  the  first,  they  had 
gained  an  accession  of  disposable  force,  they  made  a  warm  onset  on  the 
centre.  An  attempt  was  at  first  made  to  oppose  them ;  but  the  com- 
manding officer  soon  saw  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  desirous  of 

*  **  Sergeant  John  Macrae,  a  young  man,  about  twenty-two  yean  of  age,  but  of  i^ood 
size  and  strength  of  arm,  showed  that  the  broad  sword,  in  a  firm  hand,  is  as  good  a 
weapon  in  dose  fighting  as  the  bayonet  If  the  first  push  of  the  bayonet  misses  its  aim, 
or  happens  to  be  parried,  it  is  not  easy  to  reooyer  the  weapon  and  repeat  the  thnist,  vrhen 
the  oiemy  is  bold  enough  to  stand  firm ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  swoid,  which  may  be 
readily  withdrawn  from  its  blow,  wielded  with  celerity,  and  directed  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  particularly  to  the  head  and  arms,  whilst  its  motions  defend  the  person  usiii|r  it 
Macrae  killed  six  men,  cutting  them  down  with  his  broadsword  (of  the  kind  usually 
worn  by  sergeants  of  Highland  corps)  when  at  last  he  made  a  dash  out  of  the  ranks  on 
a  Turk,  whom  he  cut  down ;  but  as  he  was  returning  to  the  square  he  was  killed  by 
a  blow  from  behind,  his  head  being  nearly  split  in  two  by  the  stroke'  of  a  sabre.  Lien- 
tenant  Christopher  Macrae,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  having  brought  eighteen 
men  of  his  own  name  to  the  regiment  as  part  of  his  quota  of  recruits,  for  an  ensigncy, 
was  killed  in  this  affair,  with  six  of  his  followers  and  namesakes,  besides  the  sergeant. 
On  the  passage  to  Lisbon  in  October,  1805,  the  same  sergeant  came  to  me  one  evening 
crying  like  a  child,  and  complaining  that  the  ship's  cook  had  called  him  English  names, 
which  he  did  not  understand,  and  thrown  some  fat  in  his  face.  Thus  a  lad,  who,  in 
1806,  was  so  soft  and  so  childish,  displayed  in  1807  a  courage  and  vigour  worthy  a  liero 
of  Ossian.*'— Stewart'*  Sketches, 
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saving  the  lives  of  his  men,  he  hung  out  a  white  handkerchief  ai  a  sig- 
nal of  surrender.     The  firing  accordingly  ceased,  and  the  left  following 
the  example  of  the  rights  also  surrendered.   A  general  scramble  of  a  most 
extraordinary  kind  now  ensued  amongst  the  Turks  for  prisoners,  who, 
according  to  their  custom,  became  the  priyate  property  of  the  captors. 
In  this  melie  the  British  soldiers  were  pulled  about  with  little  ceremony, 
till  the  more  active  amongst  the  Turkish  soldiery  had  secured  their  prey, 
after  which  they  were  marched  a  little  distance  up  the  river,  where  the 
captors  were  paid  seven  dollars  for  every  prisoner  they  had«taken.  Some 
of  the  horsemen,  less  intent  upon  prize-money  than  their  companions, 
amused  themselves  by  galloping  about,  each  with  the  head  of  a  British 
soldier  stuck  upon  the  point  of  his  lance. 

In  this  disastrous  afiair  the  Highlanders  had,  besides  Colpnel  Macleod, 
Lieutenant  William  Mackenzie  Dick,  Christopher  Macrae,  and  Archibald 
Christie,  four  sergeants,  two  drummers,  and  sixty-one  rank  and  file, 
killed;  and  Captain  Colin  Campbell  Mackay,  Ensign  John  Gregory, 
two  sergeants,  one  drummer,  and  eighteen  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

When  General  Stewart  was  informed  of  the  critical  situation  of  CoU 
onel  Macleod*8  detachment,  he  marched  towards  Etko,  expecting  that  it 
would  retreat  in  that  direction ;  but  not  falling  in  with  it  he  proceeded 
to  El  Hamet,  where  on  his  arrival  he  learned  its  unfortunate  fall.    With 
a  force  so  much  reduced  by  the  recent  disaster,  and  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  emboldened  by  success  and  daily  increasing  in  numbers,  it  was 
vain  to  think  of  reducing  Rosetta,  and  therefore  General  Stewart  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Alexandria.     He  accordingly  commenced  his  retreat, 
followed  by  the  enemy,  who  sallied  out  from  Rosetta ;  but  although  the 
sandy  plain  over  which  he  marched  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  their 
cavalry,  they  were  kept  in  effectual  check  by  the  35th  and  the  78th.     No 
further  hostile  operations  were  attempted ;  and  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  sent  to  Cairo  having  been  released  by  capitulation,  the  whole  army 
embarked  for  Sicily  on  the  twenty- second  of  September. 

After  returning  to  Sicily,  the  78th  joined  an  expedition  under  Sir 
John  Moore,  intended  for  Lisbon;  but  the  regiment  was  withdrawn,  and 
ordered  to  England,  where  they  landed,  and  were  marched  to  Canterbury 
in  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eight  About  this  time  several 
changes  took  place  amongst  the  field-ofiicers  of  the  regiment  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Hercules  Scott  of  the  Ist  battalion  was  removed  to  the  lOdd 
regiment,  and  was  succeeded  by  Major  John  Macleod  from  the  56th. 
Major  David  Stewart  was  promoted  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the 
Royal  West  India  Rangers,  and  was  succeeded  by  Major  Robert  Ham- 
ilton from  the  79th  Highlanders.* 

Shortly  afler  the  return  of  the  regiment  to  England,  it  obtained  a 
considerable  accession  of  recruits  raised  from  several  Scotch  militia 
regiments,  chiefly  from  that  of  Perthshire  by  Major  David  Stewart,  who, 

•  Stewart. 
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is  eoiii«q«enoe  of  a  wouo4  received  at  Maida,  had  been  obliged  ia 
Feturo  to  SootUod.  A  detachment  of  Ahit  h^ikdr^d  vien^  yidadtBg  Aim 
buodred  aod  fifty  of  the  newly  rai«ed  sdeo  (of  vb^xn  tvo  bundred  uA 
eighty  were  fix  &et  and  upwiudB,  aikd  of  n  pr^iortionate  «tneiigQi  of 
limb  and  persoo)  waa  draited  to  i^aforee  the  aeeoard  bottaliop  in  lodia, 
and  embarked  acoovdiogly  •  The  remainder  of  the  aeeo^  faaltalioa  was 
then  r^oDoved  irom  Littl#  Hampton  in  Sosaex,  wher^  ib^  bid  been  br « 
abort  tim«  quartered*  to  the  i^  of  Wight,  vbere  ib^  reipiUBed  til  An^ 
u»t»  eighteen  Jbundred  and  nine*  when  a  d^achmeot  of  three  hawhed 
and  serenty  men>  with  o^ioerf  and  noi^oovimiwionied  ofEui^nh  vm  <kq^ 
on  the  unfortMoate  ex{>edition  to  Walcberen^  being  joeorpomted  witlia 
battalion  commanded  by  the  Honourable  LieutenaAt-eolonel  Cochiane* 
The  men  aiaifered  greatly  from  the  ferer  and  ague,  which  affected  fbe 
reat  of  the  troopi^  a»d  were  ao  emaciated  that  they  <tid  not  reeover 
their  usual  strength  till  the  following  year^  Anotber  draft  of  all  tie 
men  fit  for  serrice  in  India  waa  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  tep,  suod 
joined  the  firat  battdion  at  Goa  Off!  the  ey^  of  the  depfirture  of  the  ai- 
pedition  againat  Batavia^  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eleven 

Tha  remain^  of  the  second  battalion  were  now  order^  to  Aberde^ 
where  they  remained  nearly  foar  yeara,  during  which  tiaif  the  pffieer» 
endeavoured  to  fill  up  their  nanks  by  r^riiiting.  Their  afboceas,  howef er* 
was  by  no  m^ana  greats  but  their  recruits  were  of  the  beat  qnah'ty,  and 
Highlanders  by  birth.  In  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  tbirtees, 
the  regiment  embarl^  ^^r  Holland  to  join  the  army  under  Uenteoaot- 
general  Sir  Thomas  Grahami  at  which  time  it  waa  four  hundred  atroog- 

In  order  to  support  the  operations  of  the  Prussian  General  Puk>w  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  General  Graham  moved  forward  part  rf  bi^ 
army ;  and  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  Prussians  and  tiie 
French  on  the  erening  of  the  thirteenth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fourteen)  to  the  left  of  Merexem*  This  village  coukl  only  be  ap 
preached  by  the  high  road,  which  entered  at  its  centre,  and  the  eoeiay 
had  takeo  the  precaution  of  poating  a  considerable  force  at  this  point 
As  the  poasession  of  Merexem  was  of  great  importancet  M^or^geo^f*! 
Kenneth  Mackenzie,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Rifle  corps  and  the  78th 
regiment  supported  by  the  aecond  battalion  of  the  25th>  and  tbe  9Sd 
regiment,  was  ordered  to  attack  this  post.  The  party  advanced  iu  col* 
umn,  the  Highlanders  leading,  and  both  flanks  were  exposed  to  tbe  fi^ 
of  the  enemy,  who  occupied  the  honses  both  to  the  right  and  left  of  tbe 
entrance  into  the  village.  The  Highlanders  moved  forward  with  fSJ^ 
intrepidity,  and  an  "  immediate  charge  with  the  bayonet  by  tba  78tb} 
ordered  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Lindsay,  decided  the  contest**'  *  'Tba 
enemy  gave  way  at  all  points,  and  took  refuge  in  Antwerp  after  «^' 
taining  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded)  and  drowned  in  the  ditebs«»  ^ 
about  eleven  hundred  men     **  No  veterans,"  adds  the  British  ^etiem 

*  Dispatch  of  General  Graham. 
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^  e ver  •  behaii^d  better  than  thoie  men  who  tbeo  met  the  enemy  lor 
the  first  time.  Hie  diicipiine  and  intrepidity  of  the  Highland  battalion, 
whif^  had  the  good  fortnne  to  lead  the  attack  into  the  TiUage,  reflect 
equal  credit  on  the  offioen  and  the  men.  The  Bame  spirit  was  manifested 
by  tfae  other  troops  emplojed.** 

In  th»  affair  the  Highlanders  had  Lieutenant  WiOiam  Maehenzie^ 

Sosign  James  Ormsby,  and  nine  rank  and  file,  killed ;  and  Lievtenaat* 

eolonel  John  Madeod,  who  commanded  a  brigade,  and  Lieutenants  Wil- 

Ham  Bath  and  John  Chish<rfm,  and  twenty-sijL  rank  and  fiie,  wounded. 

'Phis  was  the  only  enterprise  in  which  the  Highlandem  were  engaged 

in   tiie  Netherlands.     Their  duties,  until  the  retam  of  Ae  battalion  to 

Scotland  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  were  confined  to  the  ordinary 

details  of  garrison  doty  at  Brass^  Nieuport,  and  other  places,  whera 

tiiey  acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  inhabitants.     So  popular 

were  they  with  the  population  of  Brussels,  that  when  the  78th  received 

orden  to  quit  that  town,  the  mayor  ^  was  requested  by  the  inhabitants  to 

endeavour  to  detain  the  regiment.     But  this  predilection  wis  not  con- 

fined  to  the  78th,  for  the  42d  and  the  other  Highland  regiments  who 

had  served  in  the  Netherlands  were  equally  well  esteemed  by  the  natives. 

**  They,"  the  Highlanders,  **  were  kind  aa  well  as  brave ;''  ^  enfens  de 

la  famille ;"  ^*  Uons  in  the  field  and  lambs  in  the  hoose.*'     finch  were 

the  kindly  expressions  which  the  Belgians  employed  when  speaking  of 

the  heroes  c^  the  North. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  regiment  to  Scotland,  the  officen  were 
put  upon  half  pay,  and  all  the  men  who  were  unable  to  serve  any  kmger 
were  discharged.  The  rest  were  stationed  in  Scotland  till  the  return  of 
the  first  battalion  from  India  in  summer,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen. 
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t  oa 

SEVENTY-NINTH  REGIMENT.— 1798. 

This  corps  was  raised  by  Allan  Cameron  of  Errach,  to  whom  letters 
of  service  were  granted  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three.  No  bounty  was  allowed  by  government,  as  was 
the  case  with  other  regiments  raised  in  this  manner,  the  men  being  no* 
cruited  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  officers.     The  regiment  was  inspected 

*  This  fuDCtionftry,  on  the  departure  of  the  76tb,  issued  thefolloiving  document:—**  As 
mayor  of  Brussels,  I  have  pleasure  in  declaring,  that  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  were 
garrisoned  in  this  city  during  the  years  1814  and  1815,  called  forth  the  attachment  and 
esteem  of  all  by  the  mildness  and  suavity  of  their  manners  and  excellent  conduct,  inso- 
much that  a  representation  was  made  to  me  by  the  inhabitants,  requesting  me  to  endea- 
vour to  detain  the  78th  regiment  of  Scotchmen  in  the  town,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
replaced  by  other  troops.*' 
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at  Stirling  in  February,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  Mr 
Cameron  was  appointed  Lieutenant- colonel  commandant.  Some  time 
after  the  regiment  was  embodied,  it  was  completed  to  a  thousand  men. 

This  regiment  shared  in  the  unfortunate  campaign  in  Flanders,  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four  and  ninety-five,  and  in  the  summer 
of  the  last  mentioned  year  it  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
regiment  having  suffered  considerably  by  a  residence  of  two  years  in 
Martinique,  an  offer  was  made  to  the  men  in  July,  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  to  volunteer  into  other  corps,  and  such  of  them  as 
were  inclined  to  return  to  Europe  were  allowed  to  enter  the  42d  regi- 
ment, then  under  orders  to  embark  for  England.  The  officers  and  non- 
oommissioned  officers  were  to  return  to  Scotland  to  recruit  for  another 
battalion.  Two  hundred  and  ten  men  volunteered  into  the  42d,  and 
came  home  with  that  regiment  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-seven ; 
the  rest  entered  other  regiments,  and  remained  in  the  West  Indies. 

By  the  exertions  of  Colonel  Cameron  and  his  officers  who  returned 
home  with  the  fleet  which  brought  the  42d  to  England,  a  fresh  body  of 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  men  was  raised.  This  newly-raised  corps 
assembled  at  Inverness  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and 
in  the  following  year  formed  part  of  the  expedition  to  the  Holder.  In 
this  enterprise  Captain  James  Campbell  and  thirteen  rank  and  file  were 
kiUed ;  and  Colonel  Cameron,  Lieutenants  Colin  Macdonald,  D.  Mac- 
neil,  Staer  Rose,  four  sergeants,  and  fifty-four  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

In  eighteen  hundred  the  regiment  embarked  for  Ferrol,  whence  it 
proceeded  for  Cadiz,  and  joined  the  expedition  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  destined  for  Egypt  The  corps  sustained  little  loss  on  tbis 
occasion,  having  had  only  one  sergeant  killed ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Patrick 
Macdowall,  Captain  Samuel  Macdowall,  Lieutenants  George  Suther- 
land, John  Stewart,  Patrick  Ross,*  Volunteer  Alexander  Cameron,  two 
sergeants,  and  nineteen  rank  and  file,  were  wounded. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  four  a  second  battalion  was  added,  and  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  eight  the  regiment  embarked  for  Portugal,  and 
entering  Spain  with  the  army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  followed  tf  his 
movements  till  he  fell  at  Corunna.  The  regiment  was  next  employed 
in  the  expedition  to  Zealand  under  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  ten  embarked  for  Spain.  In  the  battle  of  Busaco,  which 
took  place  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September  that  year,  the  regiment 
had  seven  men  killed,  and  Captains  Neil  Douglas  and  Alexander  Cam- 
eron, and  forty-one  rank  and  file,  wounded.  In  the  severe  action  at 
Fuentes  de  Honor  on  the  third  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
the  regiment  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  bravery,  having  mainly 
contributed  to  repulse  a  formidable  column  of  Massena's  army  in  one 

*  This  officer,  who  was  son  of  tlie  late  Mr  William  Ross,  tacksman  of  Brae  in  Bow> 
shire,  had  his  arm  amputated  close  to  the  shoulder ;  but  he  refused  to  leave  the  regiment. 
He  was  promoted  by  the  duke  of  York»  in  reward  of  his  merit,  to  a  company  in  the69tl>t 
At  the  head  of  which  he  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Cornells  in  Java,  in  1811< 
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of  his  most  desperate  assanUs  on  that  village.  Lieutenant-oolooel 
Philip  Cameron,  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Cameron,  Captain  William  Im- 
lachy  and  four  rank  and  file,  were  killed  on  this  occasion;  and  Lieatenant 
James  Calder,  and  seventeen  rank  and  file,  wounded.  At  Villa  Formo- 
sa,  on  the  fifth  of  the  same  month  and  year  the  79th  had  one  sergeant 
and  twenty-six  rank  and  file  killed;  and  nine  officers,  five  sergeants,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

The  casualties  of  the  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Burgos,  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  were 
as  follow ;  viz.  two  officers,  majors  the  Honourable  £.  Cocks  and  An- 
drew Laurie,  one  sergeant,  and  seventeen  rank  and  file,  killed;  and 
three  officers.  Lieutenants  Hugh  Grant,  Angus  Maodonald,  K.  J.  Leslie, 
five  sergeants,  one  drummer,  and  eighty^seven  rank  and  file,  wounded. 
In  the  passage  of  the  Nivelle,  on  the  tenth  of  November  eighteen  hun* 
dred  and  thirteen,  the  regiment  had  only  one  man  killed,  and  Lieutenant 
Alexander  Robertson  and  five  men  wounded.  In  the  subsequent  passage 
of  the  Nive  in  December  following,  the  79th  was  particularly  conspi- 
cuous from  the  well-directed  fire  which  it  kept  up,  which  "  was  more 
destructive  to  the  enemy  than  almost  any  similar  instance  of  the  kind 
during  these  campaigns."*  The  Cameron  Highlanders  had  five  men 
killed,  and  Ensign  John  Thomson,  two  seigeants,  and  twenty-four  rank 
and  file  wounded,  in  crossing  that  river. 

In  the  battle  of  Toulouse  the  79th  particularly  disUnguished  them- 
selves. -  Their  loss  was  severe :  Captains  Patrick  Purves  ^only  son  of 
Sir  Alexander  Purves)  and  John  Cameron,  and  Lieutenants  Duncan 
and  Ewen  Cameron,  sixteen  rank  and  file,  having  been  killed;  and 
Captains  Thomas  Mylne,  Peter  Innes,  James  Campbell,  William 
Marshal],  Lieutenants  William  Macbamet,  Donald  Cameron,  James 
Fraser,  Duncan  Macpherson,  Ewen  Cameron,  senior,  Ewen  Cameron, 
junior,  John  Kynock,  Charles  Macarthur,  Allan  Macdonald,  Ensign 
Allan  Maclean,  Adjutant  Alexander  Cameron,  twelve  sergeants,  two 
drummers,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  rank  and  file  having  been 
wounded. 

The  regiment  returned  to  England  on  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
and,  after  the  return  of  Napoleon  ftom  Elba,  it  embarked  for  Flanders. 
At  Quatre  Bras  the  79th  was  in  brigade  with  the  28th,  d2d,  and  95th 
regiments,  under  Major-general  Kempt.  This  brigade,  along  with  that 
of  Major-general  Pack,  consisting  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  42d,  44th, 
and  92d  regiments,  was  ordered  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  preserve 
this  important  position,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  Hanoverians,  the 
Brunswick  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  a  corps  of  Belgians.  Marshal 
Ney*s  corps,  which  was  very  strong,  was  drawn  up  in  an  almost  parallel 
position.  The  two  armies  were  divided  by  a  plain,  part  of  which  was 
covered  by  a  thick  wood,  (Bois  de  Boissu,)  and  the  part  which  was  clear 
of  wood  with  corn. 

•  Stewart. 
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General  Keoipt's  brigsde^  fiMmed  into  w^Murate  coimiuis  of  regimeofi, 
extended  on  thw  yktin  to  tte  left,  and  was.  fiist  attacked  hy  the  coemy 
itt  great  feree.  Tlwee  werer  firmly  met  by  the  battaUoat,  wbo  sscceH* 
MHj  resieted  repeated  attempts-  of  cavalrj  and  in^try  to  hr&ik  tfaeoL 
Aa  tbe  enemy  eontiiiBed  to  pssii  forward  fresh  troops,  ^e  4Sd  and  44di 
were  ordeced  out  on  the  plain  to  sapport  General  Kemp's  brig^ade.  A 
desperate  conflict  now  ensued,  each  battalion  of  the  British  having  to 
sastaiay  in  scleral  instances  sepafsteiy  and  independeBtty,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  French  masses  which  beire  down  vpvm  them.  In  tkis 
ardaoos  straggle  thfe  Cameron  HigUandcrs  mspported  the  repvtation 
they  had  acquired  in*  the  Peninanter  wan ;  for,  not  sa^fied  with-  repettii^ 
the  enemy,  they  advanced  upon  themy  and  drwm  them  off  the  gtoand, 
still  preserving,  however,  a  regularity  el  formation  which  enadsied  them 
to  meet  every  fresh  attacks  They  recetved  the*  attaches  of  the  eaeny 
sometimes  in*  position,  and  at  other  times  tAief  advaneed  to  meet  the 
charge  of  the  French  infantry,  who  naiformly  dedtned  fi»  onset.  The 
chaiges  of  the  eavtthry  were  received  in  oqfitares  and  alHrays  xepnlsed* 

In  this  hard*fot:^ht  action  the  79th  suffered  eonsfdeyably.  Adjutaot 
Kynock  and  twevty-eight  ranh  and  iie  were  killed ;  aad  no  less  than 
fifteen  oftcenc,  ten  sergeants,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  i&nk  and 
file,  wounded.  These  otRetfs  were  Lieu^eaant-eolonet  Neil  Dougks; 
Majors  Andrew  Brown,  Donald  Caaneron;  Captains  Theoms  MyhiSy 
William  Marshall,  Malcolm  Fraser,  John  Sinclair,  Neil  Campbell;  Lieu- 
tenants Donald  Macp&ee,  Thoma»  B¥own>  WiMiam  Maddock)  WtiMan 
Leaper,  James  Frascfr,  W.  A.  Reaeh ;  and  Ene^gn*  Jam^  Robertson. 

At  Waterloo  M^-^neral  Kempt*s  brigade,  with  the  ^th  aaid  d3d 
regiments,  formed  the  centre  of  Lieutenant*-geMeral  Picton^s  diviaion. 
A  corps  of  Bri^ians  and  part  c^  the  Rifle  brigade  occupied  a  hedge,  in 
the  rear  of  whiefa,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fi%  yarda,  the 
92d  and  79th  were  stationed^  About  two  houfr»  after  t&e^  cosinrenee^ 
ment  of  the  battle  three  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy,  pnsi^ded  by  ar- 
tillery and  sharpshooters,  advanx^  towards  ttve  hedges  The  Ba^fians 
fired  a  volley  and  retired  in  great  disorder.  The  enemy  then  began  ts 
deploy  into  Ytae,  but  before  they  cotdd  complettef  this  operation  the  SBd, 
79th,  and  Rifle  corps  pushed  forward,  and,  forming  upon  the  hed{^ 
fired  a  volley,"charged  the  enemy,  and  threw  them  into  eonfiimotf.'  Itt 
an  attempt  to  get  towards  tfteir  right  the  enemy  were  recerved  by  the 
28th,  which  warmly  attacked  their  right  as  they  adlvanieed.  The  82d 
and  79th  followed  up  their  advantage,  eaich  attacking'  the  eoliAHf  op* 
posed  to  them,  till  at  length  the  enemy  gave  way  in  the  gresrtesf  cfftt- 
fusion.  At  this  moment  Greneral  Pteton  was  killed  andf  General  Kempt 
severely  wounded ;  but  aFthough  unaMie,  from  tHesevcRpity  of  the'Weunrfi 
to  sit  on  horseback,  the  latter  would  not  aHow  himself  tfo  be  carried  otf 
the  field.  The  enemy  rallied,  and  renewed  their  attempts  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  hedge,  but  without  success. 

The  loss  of  the  regiment  was  severe,  arising  chiefly  from  the  artillery 
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and  sfaarpshcoters,  whose  distance  enabled  them  to  take  a  delibente 
aim.  Lieutenants  D.  Macpherson  and  £.  Kennedy,  two  sergeants,  and 
twenty-seven  rank  and  file,  were  killed ;  and  Captains  James  Campbell, 
N^il  Campbell,  John  Cameron,  (the  two  last  died  of  their  wounds;) 
Lieutenants  John  Fowling,  Donald  Cameron,  Ewen  Cameron,  Alexander 
Cameron,  Charles  M acarthur,  Alexander  Forbes ;  Ensigns  John  Nash, 
A.  S.  Crawford;  seven  sergeants,  four  drummers,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  casualties  in  the  regiment,  from 
tbe  time  it  was  embodied  down  to  the  eighteenth  of  June  eighteen  hun* 
dred  and  fifteen,  embracing  a  period  of  twenty-two  years:— 

ULLXD. 

Officers, 12 

Non-commissioned  officers, 5 

Bank  and  file,       ...  144 

161 

WOUNDXD. 

Officers,         .        .         .        .        : 70 

Non-commissioned  officers,  (including  7  drummen,)       .        •        »    65 
Rank  and  file, 002 


1027 


Grand  total,  killed  and  wounded,    .        .  1 188 


STRATHSPEY  REGIMENT, 

oa 
NINETY-SEVENTH.— 1794. 

After  Sir  James  Grant  had  embodied  a  regiment  of  Fencibles,  of 
which  a  short  notice  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  Fencible  corps, 
he  applied  for  and  obtained  leave  to  raise  a  regiment  of  the  line.  With- 
in  the  stipulated  time  he  raised  one  thousand  men,  the  required  number, 
l)ut  many  of  them  were  from  the  manufacturing  districts  in  the  Low- 
lands, and  inferior  to  the  class  of  men  who  constituted  the  Fencible 
regiment.  There  were,  however^  some  very  good  men  amongst  them, 
and,  according  to  General  Stewart,  the  flank  companies  were  excellent. 

The  regiment  was  inspected  and  embodied  at  Elgin  by  Major-gen- 
eral Sir  Hector  Munro,  and  being  ordered  to  the  south  of  England 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  was  sent  on  board  Lord  Howe  s 
fleet  in  the  Channel,  in  which  they  served  as  marines  for  a  few  months. 
In  autumn  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five  the  men'  and  oflicers  were 
drafted  into  diflerent  regiments,  and  the  flank  companies  into  the  42d 
when  about  to  embark  for  the  West  Indies. 

IV.  2  Y 
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ARGYLESHIRE  HIGHLANDERS, 

NINETY-EIGHTH, 
NOW  THE  NINBTT-FIR8T  REGIMENT.— 1794 

This  regiment  was  raised  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Duncan  Campbell 
of  Locbnell,  who  was  appointed  Lieutenant-colonel  commaiidant  thereof, 
in  Tirtue  of  letters  of  service  dated  tenth  February,  seventeen:  hundred 
and  ninety-four.  The  regiment  W9S  embodied  at  Stirling  in  the  auj^omn 
of  that  year. 

The  98th  was  ordered  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  remained 
till  eighteen  hundred  and  one.  In  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
the  number  of  the  regiment  was  changed  to  the  Slst,  and  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  niiie  the  Highland  garb  was  laid  aside.  The  91st  was 
employed  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
series  of  brilliant  actions  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Toulouse.* 


GORDON   HIGHLANDERS, 

OR 

NINETY-SECOND  REGIMENT— 1794. 

The  Marquis  of  Huntly,  whilst  a  captain  in  the  3d  Foot  Guards, 
having  offered  to  raise  a  regiment  for  general  service,  letters  of  service 
were  granted  to  him  for  thb  purpose  on  the  tenth  of  February,  seven- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-four.  In  his  zeal  for  the  service  the  marquis 
was  backed  by  his  father  and  mother,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Gordon, 
both  of  whom,  along  with  the  marquis  himself,  recruited  in  their  own 
persons.  The  result  was,  that^  within  the  short  space  of  four  montbs, 
the  requisite  number  of  men  was  raised,  and  on  the  twenty- fourth  of 
June  the  corps  was  inspected  at  Aberdeen  by  Major-general  Sir  fledo'' 
Munro,  and  embodied  under  the  denomination  of  the  Gordon  High- 
landers. Three-fourths  of  the  men  wese  Highlanders,  chiefly  from  the 
estates  of  the  family  of  Gordon ;  the  other  fourth  was  from  the  Lowlands 
of  Aberdeenshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  officers  appointed 
were. 


•  *<  A  soldier  of  this  regiment  deserted  and  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  settled. 
Several  years  after  his  desertion  a  letter  was  received  from  him,  with  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  one  or  two  men  to  supply  his  place  in  the  regiment,  as  the 
only  recompense  he  could  make  for  breaking  his  oath  to  his  God  and  his  allegiance  to 
his  king,  which  preyed  on  his  conscience  in  sudi  a  manner  that  he  had  no  rest  night  nor 
d&y,**— Stewart's  Sketches. 
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^tieutenant-cohnel  commandant^ — ^George,  Marquis  of  Huntlf. 

Majors. 

Charles  ^rekine  of  Cadross,  killed  in  Egypt  in  1801. 

T^onald  Macdonald  of  Boisdale,  died  in  1795.  - 1 

*  ■  CaptavM. 

'Alexander  Kapier  of  Blackstone,  killed  at  Coranoa  in  1809.  y 

^ofan  Cameron  Fassafeni,  killed  at  Quatre  Bras,  16th  June,  1S15. 
£ronouk*able  John  Ramsay,  son  of  Lord  Dalbousie. 
Andrew  Paton. 

^Villiam  Mackintosh  of  Aberarder,  killed  in  Holland  in  1799. 
Alexander  Gordon,  son  of  Lord  Rockyille,  killed  at  Talav^ra  in  1808,  Lieute- 
nant-colonel 83d  re^ment. 
Simon  BAacdonald  of  Morer. 

CaptcLxnF-lieutenant, — John  Gordon,  retired  as  major. 

Lieutenants. 
Peter  Grant,  died  in  1817,  major  on  half-pay. 
ATcUibald  Macdonell,  died  in  1813,  lieutenant-colonel  of  veterans. 
Alexander  Stewart. 

^ir  John  Maclean,  major-general,  K.  C.  B.,  1825. 
Peter  Gordon,  died  1806.  i  . 

Thomas  Forbes,  killed  at  Toulouse  in  1814,  lieutenantpcolonel  of  the  45th 

regiment. 
Ewan  Macpherson. 

George  H.  Gordon. 

Ensigns. 

Charles  Dowle,  died  of  wounds  in  Egypt  in  1801. 

George  Davidson,  killed  at  Quatre  Bras  in  1815,  then  captain  in  the  42d  regi- 
ment. 
Archibald  Macdonald.      •        •        •  - 

Alexander  Praser,  killed  2d  October,  1799. 
William  Tod. 
James  Mitchell,  lieutenant-colonel  in  1815,  retired  in  1819. 

Chapiain, — ^William  Gordon. 

A(ffutttnt, — James  Henderson,  died  in  1796. 

Quarter-master r^Vet^x  Wilkie,  died  in  1806. 

Surgeon^ — William  Findlay,  died  in  Egypt  in  1801. 

The  regiment  embarked  at  Fort  George  on  the  ninth  of  July,  and 
joined  the  camp  on  Netley  Common  in  the  month  of  August,  when  it  was 
put  on  the  list  of  numbered  corps  as  the  100th  regiment.  On  the  fifth  of 
September  the  Gordon  Highlanders  embarked  for  Gibraltar,  where  they 
remained  till  the  eleventh  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
when  they  were  ordered  to  Corsica.  Whilst  in  that  island  they  had  a 
detachment  in  Elba.  ,  The  regiment  returned  to  Gibraltar  in  September 
of  the  following  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  embarked  for  England,  where  they  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
May. 
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Tbe  stay  of  tbe  regiment  in  England  was  short,  having  soon  after  ils 
arrival  been  ordered  to  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  onfortonate  trou- 
bles in  that  misgoverned  country.     The  duties  of  this  service  were  moit 
ardnousy  as  the  men  were  kept  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  motion. 
On  one  occasion  the  regiment,  when  under  the  command  of  General 
Moore,  marched  ninety-six  Irish  mUes^  in  three  successive  days,  with 
arms,  ammunition,  and  knapsacks.*     During  its  stay  in  Ireland  the 
regiment  was  **  exemplary  in  all  duties ;  sober,  orderly,  and  regular  in 
quarters,*'  a  character  which  they  had  maintained  whibt  in  garrison  at 
Gibraltar  and  Corsica ;  and  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  the  corps 
was  held  in  Ireland,  that  an  address  was  presented  to  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly  by  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  when  the  regiment  was  about 
to  leave  one  of  its  stations  in  that  island.     They  observed  that  ''peace 
and  order  were  re-established,  rapine  had  disappeared,  confidence  in  the 
government  was  restored,  and  the  happiest  cordiality  subsisted  since  his 
regiment  came  among  them/' 

The  Gordon  Highlanders  remained  in  Ireland  until  June  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  when  they  embarked  for  England,  to  join  an 
armament  then  preparing  for  the  coast  of  Holland.  The  number  of  the 
regiment  was  changed  about  this  time  to  the  92d,  the  former  r^ment 
of  that  number,  and  others,  having  been  reduced. 

The  first  division  of  tbe  army  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  August  without  opposition;  but  the  tro<^  had  scarcelj 
formed  on  a  ridge  of  sand  hills,  at  a  little  distance  firom  the  beach,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  were  however  driven  back,  after 
a  sharp  contest  of  some  hours'  duration.     The  92d,  which  formed  a  part 
of  General  Moore*s  brigade,  was  not  engaged  in  this  afiair ;  but  in  the 
battle  which  t«ok  place  at  Bergen  on  the  second  of  October  it  took  a 
very  distinguished  share.     General  Moore  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
heroic  conduct  of  the  corps  on  this  occasion,  that,  when  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Bath,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  supporters  for  his  armorial 
bearings,  he  took  a  soldier  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  in  full  uniform 
as  one  of  his  supporters,  and  a  lion  as  the  other.f    In  the  action  alluded 
to  the  92d  had  Captain  William  Mackintosh,  Lieutenants  Alexander 
Eraser,  Gordon  Machardy,  three  sergeants,  and  fifty-four  rank  and  file, 
killed ;  and  colonel,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  Captains  John  Cameron, 
Alexander  Gordon,  Peter  Grant,  John  Maclean,  Lieutenants  George 
Eraser,  Charles  Chadd,  Norman  Macleod,  Donald  Macdonald,  Ensigns 
Charles  Cameron,  John  Macpherson,  James  Bent,  G.  W.  Holmes,  six 
sergeants,  one  drummer,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  rank  and 
file,  wounded. 

Returning  to  England,  the  regiment  was  again  embarked  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  and 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  France ;  but  no  landing  took  place,  and  the  fleet 
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proceeded  to  Minorca,  where  the  92d  disembarked  on  the  twentieth  cf 
July.     It  formed  part  of  the  expedition  against  Egypt,  the  details  of  which 
will  be  fonnd  in  the  account  of  the  service  of  the  i2d  regiment     The 
Gordon  Highlanders  particnhirly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle 
of  the  thirteenth  of  March  eighteen  hundred  and  one.     The  British  army 
moved  forward  to  the  attack  in  three  columns  of  regiments ;  the  90th,  or 
Perthshire  regiment,  led  the  advance  of  the  first  or  centre  column,  and 
the  Gordon  Highlanders  that  of  the  second  or  left,  the  reserve  marching 
on  the  right,  covering  the  movements  of  the  first  line,  and  running  par- 
allel with  the  other  two  columns.     The  enemy  were  strongly  fortified 
on  a  rising  ground,  and  well  appointed  with  cavalry  and  artillery.    As 
soon  as  the  regiments  in  advance  had  cleared  some  palm  and  date  trees 
they  began  to  deploy  into  line ;  but  before  the  whole  army  had  formed 
the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and  descended 
from  the  heights  to  attack  the  92d,  which  had  by  this  time  formed  in 
line.     The  fire  was  quickly  returned  by  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  who 
not  only  firmly  maintained  their  ground  singly  against  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy  supported  by  a  powerful  artillery,  but  drove  them  back  with  loss. 
In  this  action  the  92d  had  nineteen  rank  and  file  killed ;  and  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Charles  Erskine,  (who  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds,) 
Captains  the  Honourable  John  Ramsay,  Archibald  Macdonald,  Lieu- 
tenants Norman  Madeod,  Charles  Doule,  (both  of  whom  also  died  of 
theirwounds,)  Donald  Macdonald,  Tomlin  CampbeU,  Alexander  Clarke, 
(the  two  last  died  of  their  wounds,)  Ronald  Macdonald,  Alexander 
Cameron,  Ensign  Peter  Wilson,  ten  sergeants,  and  one  hundred  rank 
and  file  wounded. 

The  regiment  had  sufiered  much  from  sickness,  during  the  voyage  from 
Minorca  to  Egypt,  and  with  this  and  its  recent  loss  in  battle  it  was  so 
reduced  in  numbers  that  General  Abercromby  ordered  it  to  the  rear  on 
the  night  of  the  twentieth  of  March,  in  order  to  take  post  upon  the  shore 
at  Aboukir.  Major  Napier,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  92d  had  de- 
volved in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Erskine,  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  this  position,  but  hurried  back  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
firing  and  assumed  his  former  place  in  the  line.  The  regiment  was  but 
little  engaged,  and  lost  only  three  rank  and  file  killed;  and  Captain 
John  Cameron,  Lieutenant  Stewart  Matheson,  and  thirty-seven  rank 
and  file,  wounded. 

In  a  short  time  the  regiment  recovered  its  health  and  shared  in  all 
the  movements  of  the  army  in  Egypt  till  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
when  it  embarked  for  Ireland,  and  landed  at  Cork  on  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  two.  They  were  next  removed  to  Glas- 
gow, where  they  remained  until  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  three,  when  they  were  marched  to  Leith,  and  embarked 
for  the  camp  which  was  then  forming  at  Weeley.  At  this  time  a  second 
battalion  of  one  thousand  men  was  embodied,  rabed  under  the  Army  of 
Reserve  Act,  in  the  counties  of  Nairn,  Inverness,  Moray,  Banff,  and 
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Aberdeen.     This  corps  served  as  a  nursery  to  the  regiment  during  tbe 


war. 


The  regimeiit  finteed  part  of  the  expedition  sent  against  Copenftagen 
in  eighteen  hundred  und  seven',  imd  served  in  Sir  Arthur  Welleslef  V 
brigade. '  The  6bly  instanee  which  c^ered  On  this  Oi^casion  to  ihe  fo- 
ment to  distinguish  itself  was  a  spirited  atidsuoces^ul*  charge  With -the 
bayonet^  when  they  drOTe'back  a  greatly  superior tiumbet' of  the- enemy, 
in  the  year  eighteenhuildred  and^ight  the  regiment  embalmed  for  Sw^eden 
under  Sir  John  Moore;  and  immediately  upon  tiie  return  of  the  expe* 
dition  to  England  the  troops  employed  were  ordered  to  Portugal  under 
the  same  eommander.     The'92d  accompanied- all  the  -movemefilB  of 
General  Moore's  army,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  its  comnaanding 
officer;  Oolbnel  Ns^ier  <of  BlacfaitODey  who  was  killed  atl'Coronni.     On 
that  occasion  Lieuitenant  Arehiibald  Macdontdd  was  wounded,  and  after- 
wards died  of  his  woundSk     The  regiment  had  only  three  rank  and  file 
killed,  and  twelve  wounded.^ 

*  The  following  return  will  show  the  number  of  actions  in  which  the  92d  was  engaged 
in  the  Peni^ula  and  south  of  France,  and  the  extent  of  the  casualties ;— ^ 
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(1)  The  officer  wounded  was  Lieutenant  James  Hill. 

(2)  M^jor  Peter  Grant,  and  Lieutenant  Allan  Macnab,  who  died  of  his  wounds. 

(3). Lieutenant-colonel  John  Cameron,  Captains  Donald  Macdonald,  John  Macpherson,  Nugent 
Dunbar.  ,    • 

(4)  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Cameron,  Migor^  Jam£s  Mitchell  and  John.  Macpherson  i  Csptain 
6.  W.  Holmes,  Ronald  Macdonald,  Samuel  Bevan,  (died  of  his  wounds,)  Lieutenants  WUlian 
Fyfei  Donald  Macpherson,  John  J.  Chisbolm,  Donald  liafidoBa|d,«f<4m  Durie,  James  Kerr  Ron, 
IU>l>ert  Winchester,  George  Gordon,  John  Grant,  Ensigns  Alexander  Macdonald,  (died  of  kit 
wounds,)  George  Mitchell,  and  Eweu  Kennedy,  who  died  of  his  wounds. 

(5).  Captain  G.  W>  Holmes,  died  of  wounds. 

(6)  M^}or  John  Macpherson,  Captains  James  Seaton,  James  Lee,  Dougald  Camplwll,  and  Lieatsa 
nant  James  Hope. 

(7)  Captains  O.  W.  Holmes,  Ronald  Macdonald,  Donald  Macpherson,  Lieutenants  J.  J.  Ghisholn, 
Robert  'Winchester,  Ronald  Macdonald,  John  Callanagh,  George  Mitchell,  Ensign  Willisji 
Fraser.  ' 

(8)  Lieutenant  Richard  Macdonald. 

(9)  Captain  James  Seaton,  died  of  wounds. 

(10)  Captain  William  Fyfe,  Lieutenants  J.  A.  Durie  and  Richard  MacdonelL 
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On  its  return  to  England  the  regiment  was  quartered  at  Weeley, 
where  it  received  a  rehiforoeinent  of  recruiter  whioh  ioepeased  the  strength 
of  ^le  oorpft  to  rather  more  than;  one  thousand  meo*  This  nomber  was, 
hewever>  greaUy  reduoed^inthe  Waldierin  expedition;  but  the  loss  was 
speedily  supplied  biy  reorails  from  4be  second  battalion.  The  regiment 
embark«d  for  Portugd  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  eighteenhun* 
dred.  and  ten,  -and  joined  Ae  British  army  under  Lord  Wellington  at 
tlie  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  the  feUowin^  month* 

Xh« .  service  of  the  92d  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  the  south  of 
Frat»ee,  is  so  blended  with  the  operations  of  Lord  Wellington's  army, 
tiiat,  4:o  give  a  complete  idea  of  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
details  which  ^be  limited  space  allotted  to  this  division  of  the  history 
\n\\  not  admit  of.     It  may,  however,  be  observed  here,  that,  in  all  the 
aetioiis  in  which  they  were  engaged,  the  Gordon  Highlanders  upheld 
the   high  military  reputation  which  they  had  acquired  in  Egypt,  and 
supported  the  honour  of  their  native  country  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
Highlanders'.     The  heroic  conduct  of  the  corps  in  Belgium  must,  how- 
ever, receive  a  more  lengthened  notice. 

At  Quatre  Bras  the  92d,  which,  with  the  Royal  Scots,  the  42d,  and 
44th  regimentSj  formed  Major-general  Pack's  brigade,  was  drawn  up  in 
line  along  a  ditch  bounding  the  great  Namur  road,  having  the  farm  of 
Quatre  Bras  on  their  right,  and  the  Hanoverian  brigade  and  Brunswick 
infantry  on  their  left,  but  a  little  to  the  rear.     The  Brunswick  cavalry, 
covered  by  a  few  field-pieces,  were  drawn  up  on  the  road.     After  this 
disposition  had  been  made,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  at  the  head  of  the 
Brunswick  Hussars,  pushed  forward  to  check  a  column  of  French  cav- 
alry considerably  in  advance  of  the  main  body ;  but  he  was  unfortunately 
killed,  and  the  enemy  taking  advantage  of  the  conftision  into  which  the 
loss  of  their  brave  commander  threw  the  Brunswickers,  charged  with 
great  energy,  and  forced  them  to  retire  precipitately  in  the  direction  of 
the  diteh  along  which  the  Gordon  Highlanders  were  drawn  up  unper- 
-    ceived  by  the  enfemy.     As' soon  as  the  cavalry  came  within  reach,  the 
Highlanders  opened  a  well-directed  and  destructive  fire  upon  them  firom 
behind  the  ditch.     This  unexpected  attack  completely  disconcerted  the 
enemy,  who,  thrown  into  irretrievable  disorder  by  repeated  volleys  of 
musketry,  fled  in  the  utmost  confiision,  after  sustaining  a  severe  loss  in 
killed  and  Wounded. 

For  three  hours  the  allies  hsul  to  contend  against  the  most  fearful 
odds,  and  had  to  sustain  sometimes  together,  and  sometimes  in  separate 
battalions,  a  series  of  desperate  charges  made  by  an  enemy  confident  of 
victory ;  but  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement 
from  Brussels  lessened  the  great  disparity  of  force,  and  put  both  parties 
upon  a  more  equal  footing.  A  brigade  of  Guards,  part  of  this  reinforce- 
ment, was  stationed  on  the  right  of  Quatre  Bras,  and  the  other  brigades 
on  the  left.  The  enemy  now  commenced  a  general  discharge  from  a 
numerous  artillery,  which  was  so  stationed  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
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British  lioe.  They  oontinaed  the  cannonade  for  an  hour,  when  the] 
adranoed  in  two  colnmns,  the  one  by  the  high  road,  the  other  through 
hoUoir  along  the  skirts  of  a  thick  wood  (Bois  de  Boissu).  Unperceive 
by  the  allies  the  enemy  had  already  taken  possession  of  a  house  on 
Charleroi  toad,  some  hundred  yards  from  the  village ;  and  had  also  occu- 
pied a  garden  and  seyeral  thickset  hedges  near  to  the  hoase*  The  Gor- 
don Highlanders  were  no  sooner  informed  of  this  than  they  instantly 
solved  to  dispossess  the  enemy;  and  whilst  one  party,  headed  by  Colond 
Cameron,  rapidly  moved  forward  on  the  road,  another  party  pushed 
round  by  their  right.  The  enemy  were  so  well  covered  by  the  garden' 
and  hedges  that  it  required  great  exertions  to  dislodge  them  ;  but  the 
Highlanders  at  last  succeeded,  not,  however,  till  they  had  lost  their 
brave  commander.  Colonel  Cameron,  and  other  valuable  lives.*  After 
driving  the  enemy,  who  were  greatly  more  numerous  than  their  assail- 
ants, from  this  post,  the  Highlanders  pursued  them  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  until  checked  by  the  advance  of  a  large  body  of  French  cavaliy 
and  in&ntry,  preceded  by  artillery.  Unable  to  resist  this  formidable 
force  the  Highlanders  retired  along  the  edge  of  the  wood  of  Boissu  to 
their  original  position.  Marshal  Ney  having  failed  in  every  attempt  to 
force  the  allies  from  their  position,  and  despairing  of  success,  final/jr 
desisted  from  the  attack  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  leaving  the  allies 
in  possession  of  the  ground  they  had  occupied  at  three  o'clock,  when  tbe 
battle  commenced. 

Besides  their  colonel,  the  92d  lost,  in  this  action.  Captain  WiUiam 
Little,  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Chisholm,  Ensigns  Abel  Becker  and  John  M. 
R.  Macpherson,  two  sei^eants,  and  thirty-three  rank  and  file.  The 
wounded  officers  were.  Major  James  Mitchell,  (afterwards  Lieutenant- 
colonel,)  Captains  G.  W.  Holmes,  Dougald  Campbell,  W.  C.  Grant, 
(who  died  of  his  wounds,)  Lieutenants  Thomas  Hobbs,  Thomas  Mack- 
intosh, Robert  Winchester,  Ronald  Macdonnell,  James  Kerr  Ross, 
George  Logan,  John  Mackinlay,  George  Mackie,  Alexander  Macpher- 
son, Ewen  Ross,  Hector  M*Innes,  Ensigns  John  Barnwell,  Robert 
Logan,  Angus  Macdonald,  Robert  Hewit,  and  Assistant-surgeon  John 
Stewart ;  also  thirteen  sergeants,  one  drummer,  and  two  hundred  aud 
twelve  rank  and  file. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  Lord  Wellington  had  collected  the 
whole  of  his  army  in  the  position  of  Waterloo,  and  was  combining  his 
measures  to  attack  the  enemy;  but  having  received  information  that  Mar- 
shal Blucher  had  been  obliged,  after  the  battle  of  Ligny,  to  abandon  his 
position  at  Sombref  and  to  &I1  back  upon  Wavre,  his  lordship  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  corresponding  movement.  He  accordingly  retired 
upon  Genappe,  and  thence  upon  Waterloo.     Although  the  inarch  took 

•  <<  As  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  talents  and  eminent  senrices  of  this  brare  officer,  his 
miyesty  granted  a  patent  of  baronetcy  to  his  father,  Ewen  Cameron  of  Fassafem,  with 
two  Highlanders  as  supporters  to  his  armorial  bearings,  and  several  heraldic  dlstincttont 
indioAting  the  particular  services  of  Colonel  Cameron:*^  Stewarfa  Skefehe§. 
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place  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  molest 
the  rear^  except  by  following  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  brought  from 
his  right,  the  cavalry  under  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  On  the  former  de* 
bouching  from  the  village  of  Genappe,  the  earl  made  a  gallant  charge 
with  the  Xiife  Guards  and  repulsed  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

Lord  Wellington  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  Waterloo.     The  rain 
fell  in  torrents  during  the  night,  and  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  was 
uahered  in  by  a  dreadful  thunder-storm ;  a  prelude  which  superstition 
might  have  regarded  as  ominous  of  the  events  of  that  memorable  and 
decisive  day.     The  allied  army  was  drawn  up  across  the  high  roads  from 
Charleroi  and  Nivelles,  with  its  right  thrown  back  to  a  ravine  near 
Merke  Braine,  which  was  occupied,  and  its  left  extended  to  a  height  above 
the  hamlet  Ter-la-Haye,  which  was  also  occupied.     In  front  of  the  right 
centre,  and  near  the  Nivelles  road,  they  occupied  the  house  and  hrm 
of  Hougoumont,  and  in  front  of  the  left  centre  they  possessed  the  fiurm 
of  La  Haye  Sainte.     The  Gordon  Highlanders,  who  were  commanded 
hy  Major  Donald  Macdonald,  in  consequence  of  the  wound  of  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Mitchell,  who  had  succeeded  Colonel  Cameron  in  the  com- 
mand, were  in  the  ninth  brigade  with  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Royal  High- 
landers, and  the  44th  regiment     This  brigade  was  stationed  on  the  left 
wing  upon  the  crest  of  a  small  eminence,  forming  one  side  of  the  hol- 
low, or  low  valley,  which  divided  the  two  hostile  armies.     A  hedge  ran 
along  this  crest  for  nearly  two  thirds  its  whole  length.     A  brigade  oi 
Belgians,  another  of  Hanoverians,  and  General  Ponsonby's  brigade  of  the 
Ist  or  Royal  Dragoons,  Scotch  Greys,  and  Inniskillings,  were  posted  in 
front  of  this  hedge.     Bonaparte  drew  up  his  army  on  a  range  of  heights 
in  frt)nt  of  the  allies,  and  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  com- 
menced a  furious  attack  upon  the  post  at  Hougoumont.     This  he  ac- 
companied by  a  very  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  whole  line  of  the  allies; 
but  it  was  not  till  about  two  o'clock  that  the  brigades  already  mentioned 
were  attacked.     At  that  time  the  enemy,  covered  by  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery,  advanced  in  a  solid  column  of  three  thousand  infantry  of  the 
guard,  with. drums  beating,  and  all  the  accompanimentB  of  military  ar- 
ray>  towards  the  position  of  the  Belgians.     The  enemy  received  a  tem- 
porary check  from  the  fire  of  the  Belgians  and  from  some  artillery ;  but 
the  troops  of  Nassau  gave  way,  and,  retiring  behind  the  crest  of  the 
eminence,  left  a  large  space  open  to  the  enemy.     To  prevent  the  enemy 
from  entering  by  this  gap,  the  third  battalion  of  the  Royal  Scots,  and 
the  second  battalion  of  the  44th,  were  ordered  up  to  occupy  the  ground 
so  abandoned  $  and  here  a  warm  conflict  of  some  duration  took  place,  in 
which  the  two  regiments  lost  many  men  and  expended  their  ammunition. 
The  enemy's  columns  continuing  to  press  forward.  General  Pack  or- 
dered up  the  Highlanders,  calling  out,  "  Ninety-second,  now  is  your 
time ;  charge."     This  order  being  repeated  by  Major  Macdonald,  the 
soldiers  answered  it  by  a  shout.     Though  then  reduced  to  less  than  two 
Dundred  and  fifty-men,  the  regiment  instantly  formed  two  men  deep,  and 
IV.  2  z 
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insbed  to  the  fronts  againit  a  eolamn  t^i  or  twelve  men  deep^  and  equal 
in  length  to  their  whole  line.     The  enemy,  ai  if  appalled  fay  the  ad- 
tance  of  tbe  Highlandersy  stood  notionless,  and  npon  a  nearef  a^ppioaeh 
tliey  became  panio-8^vek»  and|  wheeling  to  the  teari  fled  in  the  most 
disorderly  manner,  thHiwing  away  their  arms  and  ei*«^  thing  that  in^ 
cumbered  them.     So  rapid  was  their  iight^  ^at  the  Hlghlandert,  not- 
witbatanding  their  nimblenesa  of  feol,  were  nnable  to  orertabe  them; 
but  General  Ponsonby  pnrsned  them  with  th6  cavalry  nt  foil  speedy  and 
cvtting  into  the  centre  of  the  column,  kHIed  numbers  and  toolL  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  prisoners^    The  animating  sentiment,  *'  Scotland  for 
ever  I*'  received  a  mutual  cheer  as  the  Greys  galloped  past  the  High* 
landers,  and  the  former  felt  tbe  effbet  of  tbe  appeal  so  powerfoDy,  that, 
not  eontent  with  the  destruction  or  4mrrender  of  the  flying  column,  they 
passed  it,  and  charged  up  to  the  line  of  the  French  position,    ^hea 
braves  Ecossais;  qu'ils  sont  terribles  ces  Cfaevaux  GrnI"  exciaimed 
Napoleon,  when,  in  succession,  be  saw  the  email  body  of  HigUandets 
forcing  one  of  bis  chosen  columns  to  fly,  aiid  the  Greys  charging  almost 
into  bis  very  line. 

During  the  remainder  of  tbe  day  tbe  92d  regiment  remained  at  tbe  post 
assigned  them,  but  no  opportunity  aflerwards  oeouired  of  giving  another 
proof  of  their  prowess.  The  important  service  they  rendered  at  a  criti- 
cal moment,  by  charging  and  routing  the  6lite  of  the  French  infantiy, 
entitle  them  to  share  largely  in  tbe  honours  of  tbe  victory*  **  A  eduaD 
of  such  strength,  composed  of  veteran  troops^  flUed  with  tbe  usual  con* 
fidence  of  tbe  soldiers  of  France,  thus  giving  way  to  so  inferior  a  force, 
and  by  their  retreat  exposing  themselves  to  certain  destruction  ftem  tbe 
charges  of  cavalry  ready  to  pour  in  and  overwhelm  them,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  manner  in  which  the  attack  was  nutde,  and  is  one 
of  the  numerous  advanti^es  of  that  mode  of  attack  I  have  had  so  often 
occasion  to  notice.  Had  the  Highlanders,  with  their  inferior  numbers, 
hesitated  and  remained  at  a  distance,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enony, 
half  an  hour  would  have  been  sufficient  to  annihillite  tfaeas,  wlieress 
in  their  bold  and  rapid  advance  they  Im<  only  four  men.  The  two 
regiments,  which  for  some  time  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  eame  eoluoMif 
were  unable  to  force  them  back.  They  remuned  ^ationary  to  receive 
the  enemy,  who  were  thus  allowed  time  and  opportunity  to  tidte  a  ceel 
and  steady  aim;  encouraged  by  a  prospect  of  success,  the  latttf  doubted 
their  efforts ;  indeed,  so  confident  were  they,  that  when  they  reash* 
ed  thie  plain  upon  the  summit  of  the  ascent,  they  ordered  their  arms, 
as  if  to  rest  after  their  victory.  But  the  handful  of  Highlanders  soon 
proved  on  which  side  the  victory  lay.  Their  bold  and  n^d  ohaige 
struck  their  confident  opponents  with  terror,  paraiyoed  their  sight  and 
aim,  and  deprived  both  of  point  and  object ..  The  consequence  Ms,  as  it 
will  always  be  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  similar  circumstanoesi  that  the 
loss  of  the  92d  regiment  was,  as  I  have  just  stated,  only  four  men,  whilit 
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the  otker  corps  ia  their  stationary  poattion  lost  eight  times  that  Dani* 

beiv"* 

t   At  Walierloo  the  SM  legimeDt  had  one  drummer  and  thirteen  rank  and 

file  kiUed ;  and  aix  officers^  three  sergeantSy  aod  mneteea  rank  and  file 

wounded.     The  officers  were  Captains  Pettf  Wilkie  and  Archibald 

Ferrier,  Lieutenants  Robert  Winchester*  Donald  Macdonald*  James 

Kenr  Roee,  aod  James  Hope, 

•   From  the  period  of  its  formation  in  seventeen  hundred  and  maety- 

font^  dowa  to  the  dose  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  embracing  a  period  ol 

twenty-two  years,  the  total  loss  of  the  r^ment  was  as  follows : 

OQcere,  kiUed,        .....  ....       12 

OfficerSy^woundedy .        •        .     100 

112 

Bank  aiMi  file,  killed,      .        »        .       •        .               ...    808 
iUnk  an4  file,  wouoded,  •        , 1261 

1499 

Thb  loea  in  rajpk  and  file  Is  nojt  so  great  as  that  sustained  by  the  48d 
during  the  sana^  period,  which  amounted  to  17fi4,  although  the  92d  was 
twenty«fiix  timc^  In  kattle»  whereas  the  42d  was  ovly  eighteen  timea  en<» 
g9ge4f  Th^  Matter  r^gipieot,  on  the  whple,  however,  lost  fewer  officers, 
W^ing  hiMi  ninetci^  killed  and  eighty-four  wounded. 


SUTHERLAND  HIGHLANDERS, 

om 

NINETY-THIRD  REGIMENT.— 1800. 

iM  May  eighteen  hanchred  Major-general  Wemyss  of  Wemyss  re- 
eeired  letters  of  service  to  raise  a  regiment  of  six  hundred  men,  with 
instrnetions  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  men  who  had  served  in  the 
Sutherland  Fencible  corps,  of  which  he  had  been  colonel,  and  which  had 
been  disbanded  af)out  eighteen  months  before,  to  enter  the  new  regi- 
ment General  Wemyss  succeeded  in  raising  (bur  hundred  and  sixty 
men  in  Sutiieriand,  anid  the  remainder  were  drawn  from  Ross  and  the  ad 
joining  counties.  The  regiment  was  soon  augmented  to  eight  hundred, 
ftad  afterwards  to  one  thousand  men,  with  officers  in  proportion.  The 
numerical  strength  of  the  regiment,  including  non-commissioned  officers, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eleven,  was  one  thousand  and  ibrty- 
nioe,  of  whom  one  thousand  and  fourteen  were  Highlanders  and  Low- 
landers,  seventeen  were  Irish,  and  eighteen  English. 

•Stewart. 
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The  98d>  when  raised^  was  inspected  by  Major-general  Hay  at  Inver- 
ness in  the  month  of  August  eighteen  hundred,  and  in  September  em- 
barked for  Guernsey.  It  remained  there  about  two  years,  when  it  was 
ordered  to  Ireland,  where  it  continued  till  July  eighteen  hundred  and 
five,  when  it  joined  the  armament  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under 
Major-general  Sir  David  Baird. 

The  expedition  sailed  early  in  August,  and,  after  a  boisteroas  voyage^ 
arrived  and  anchored  in  Table  Bay  on  the  fourth  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  six.  The  troops  formed  two  brigades,  one  of  which,  con- 
sisting of  the  24th,  S8th,  and  83d  regiments,  was  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-general  Beresford ;  the  other,  called  the  Highland  brigade 
comprehending  the  71st,  72d,  and  93d  regiments,  was  commanded  by 
Brigadier-general  Ronald  C.  Ferguson.  On  the  fifth.  General  Beresford, 
who  had  been  detached  to  Saldanha  Bay,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
of  the  surf  in  Table  Bay,  effected  a  landing  there  without  opposition, 
and  on  the  sixth  the  Highland  brigade  landed  in  Lospard  Bay,  after  a 
slight  resistance  from  a  small  body  of  light  troops  stationed  on  the  ad- 
joining heights.  In  landing,  thirty-five  men  of  the  93d  were  unfortu- 
nately drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  the  surf^  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Pack  of  the  71st  and  a  few  men  were  wounded. 

Having  landed  his  stores  on  the  seventh.  General  Baird  moved  for- 
ward the  following  day,  and  ascending  the  summit  of  the  Blaw-Bei^, 
(Blue  Mountain,)  he  found  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  about  five 
thousand  men,  drawn  up  in  two  Ifnes  on  a  plain,  with  twenty-three  pieces 
of  cannon.  Forming  his  troops  quickly  in  two  columns  he  thereupon 
directed  Lieutenant-colonel  Joseph  Baird,  who  commanded  the  first 
brigade,  to  move  with  that  brigade  towards  the  right,  whilst  the  High- 
land  brigade,  which  was  thrown  forward  upon  the  high  road,  advanced 
against  the  enemy.  Apparently  resolved  to  retain  their  position,  the 
enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  grape,  round  shot,  and  musketry,  which 
was  kept  up  warmly  as  the  British  approached,  till  General  Ferguson 
gave  the  word  to  charge.  This  order  was  obeyed  with  the  accustomed 
alacrity  of  the  Highlanders,  who  rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  such 
impetuosity  as  at  once  to  strike  them  with  terror.  After  dischaiging 
the  last  volley  without  aim  or  effect,  the  enemy  turned  their  backs  aud 
fied  in  great  confusion,  leaving  upwards  of  six  hundred  men  killed  -and 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  only  sixteen  men  killed  and  oue 
hundred  and  ninety-one  wounded.  The  93d  had  only  two  soldiers 
killed,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Honeyman,  Lieutenants  Scobie  and  Stra- 
chan,  Ensigns  Hedrick  and  Craig,  one  sergeant,  one  drummer,  and  fifty- 
one  rank  and  file  wounded.     After  this  victory  the  colony  surrendered. 

The  Sutherland  Highlanders  remained  in  garrison  at  the  Cape  till 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  when  they  embarked  for  Eng- 
land.*    They  landed  at  Plymouth  in  August  of  that  year,  and  on  the 

•  *<  III  1813  a  second  battalion  was  added  to  this  regiment.     It  was  formed  at  Inver- 
ness, and.  after  some  instructions  in  discipline,  was  destined  to  join  the  army  under  tilt 
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following  month  joined  the  troops  under  Major-general  Keane,  then 
nbout  to  embark  for  North  America.     The  fleet  sailed  on  the  eighteenth 
of  September,  and,  at  Jamaica,  joined  the  sqoadron  under  Ylce-admind 
the  Honourable  Alexander  Cochrane,  with  three  thousand  five  hundred 
troops  on  board.     The  united  forces  (the  command  of  which  was  now 
assumed  by  General  Xeane)  amounted  to  five  thousand  four  hundred 
men.     With  this  force  he  sailed  from  Jamaica  on  the  twenty-scTenth  of 
November,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  December  landed  near  Cat  island, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  chain  of  lakes  leading  to  New  Orleans.     On  the 
twenty-third  the  troops  landed  without  opposition  at  the  head  of  the 
Bayone ;  but  were  attacked  on  the  following  night  by  a  large  body  rA 
infantry,  supported  by  a  strong  corps  of  artillery.     After  a  spirited  con* 
test  the  enemy  were  repulsed  with  loss.     On  the  twenty-seventh  Major- 
general  the  Honourable  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  who  had  arrived  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  twenty-fifth,  moved  the  troops 
forward  in  two  columns,  and  took  up  a  position  within  six  miles  of  the 
town,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  lines.     The  position  of  the  Americans  was 
particularly  favourable,  having  a  morass  and  a  thick  wood  on  their  left, 
the  Mississippi  on  their  right,  and  a  deep  and  broad  ditch  in  fronts 
bounded  by  a  parapet  and  breast-works,  extending  in  a  direct  line  about 
a  thousand  yards,  and  mounted  with  artillery,  and  a  flanking  battery  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

Being  joined  by  the  43d  regiment  on  the  seventh  of  January  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  General  Pakenham  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  front,  and  as  a  diversion  detached  a  force  under  Colonel  Hamilton, 
with  the  85th  regiment,  across  the  river,  to  take  the  enemy  in  flank  and 
attack  some  vessels  which  supported  their  right.     The  attack  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangements  made,  to  be  led  by  General  Gibbs,  with 
the  King's  Own,  Scotch  Fusileers,  44th  regiment,  and  three  companies 
of  the  Rifle  corps ; — these  were  to  be  supported  by  the  Sutherland  High- 
landers, with  two  companies  of  the  English  Fusileers,  two  of  the  43d,  and 
two  of  the  Rifle  corps,  forming  the  second  brigade,  under  General  Keane; 
and  the  English  Fusileers  and  43d  regiment  were  to  form  the  reserve. 
In  order  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy  on  the  right,  and  to  keep 
up  a  skirmishing  fire,  a  party  of  black  troops  were  ordered  to  the  wood 
on  the  right  flank.     To  enable  the  troops  to  cross  the  ditch,  fascines  and 
I'a^  were  prepared,  and  scaling  ladders  were  also  provided,  to  enable 
them  to  mount  a  parapet  raised  upon  the  inner  bank  of  the  ditch.     The 
attack  was  to  have  been  made  on  the  eighth  before  day-break;  but, 
owing  to  some  unexpected  difliculties,  it  was  long  after  sunrise  before 
the  troops  could  advance  to  the  attack.     This  was  an  unfortunate  occur- 
rence, as  they  were  thus  exposed,  whibt  crossing  an  open  plain  which 

Auke  of  Wellington  m  France ;  but  owing  to  the  peace  of  1814  this  destination  was 
changed  to  North  America.  The  battalion  was  embarked,  and  landed  in  Newfoundland, 
^here  it  was  stationed  sixteen  months,  and  then  reluming  to  Europe  in  1815,  was  re> 
•^uced  soon  after  landing."— /Sicwar^ 
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lay  between  them  and  the  enemy's  posttioD,  to  tlie  full  view  of  the  eoc* 
myt  who  opened  a  heavj  ire  f^m  bis  whole  h^m^  and  likewifi^firoQi  i 
battefy  upon  the  right  bank  of  ^  mer.  If  thej  ccmM  In^ire  got  ovtr 
the  ditoh  they  might  have  attained  their  ol^ecly  bat  ^nlncluly  they  had 
leli their fkeeines  and  raftaia  the?6ar>aild  ob  f^ohipg  th^  difc^h  (bandit 
bnpaiiable*  Unable  to  advaneei  and  exposed  ip  a  d^atFii^ve  fir^  from 
an  enemy  beyond  their  reaob  and  eoai^plntely  eavered»  tb^  irqqfs  b^giM 
to  waveri  and  at  last  retired  in  great  ceo&mni  after  eqajbaiDing  a  veiy 
aevere  lose*  Beekiea  the  brave  Generais  Pakenhapi  ai}4  Gibbs,  (ti^ 
latter  of  whom  died  of  hia  wonnde,)  three  field-officeKSf  five  captaioti  four 
anbalterni)  eleven  aergeante,  one  dnunmer,  and  two  bui}4red  and  sixty* 
aix  rank  and  file,  were  killed;  andoqe  general  officeiry  i(Keaoe»)  ten  fieUU 
oflkera,  twenfy-one  oii^>tainay  forty-a^ven  subaltern/^  one  ataff^officer) 
fifty-font  sergeant^  niqe  dmamierfy  aad  eleven  hnndiced.and  ftwenly-MX 
rank  and  ffie»  wounded.  The  93d  lo^t  one  field-oftbeier^  lwo  eaplim 
two  aeigeanta,  apd  fifty-€igl4  n^ik  and  #If ,  killed ;  an4  four  captain^ 
eight  •nbaltems,  aeventeen  sergeants,  three  dnunmen»  and  three  INo* 
dred  and  forty*eaght  raak  and  file^  wppndedf 

The  British  tro<^  retired  to  the  post  they  had  ocpfipi^  before  ftbs 
action,  in  which  they  remwod  until  the  eighteenth*  wb^n  tbey  retired 
to  the  head  of  the  Bayone,  where  they  first  landed,  having  preyioofll]^ 
embarked  all  the  wounded  who  were  in  a  sta^  to  ti>e  removed,  a/oog 
with  the  artillery  and  stores.  The  army  re^eoibarked  on  the  tweaty- 
seventh  of  Januaiy,  and  as  peace  soon  afterwards  ensued,  the  tjro^p^  weie 
ordered  home*  On  their  arrival  ip  {lagjUnd  the  93d  was  ordered  t» 
Ireland,  and  landed  at  Cork  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May  eigh^n  heo- 
dred  and  fifteen. 

In  point  of  moral  worth*  hopom^ble  feeling,  aad  all  the  other  qualities 
which  constitute  good  soldiers  and  citizens,  the  Suth^la^d  High|M<I^ 
may  challenge  comparison  with  aoy  of  the  other  Highland  oorps.  In 
one  respecti  indeed,  circumstances  placed  them  in  a  mpre  advaDtag^i>^ 
position;  for,  whilst  a  temporary  relaxatiQ^  of  military  dii^cipline  crept 
into  some  regiments  by  an  admixture  of  improper  pe^oos  in  the  rm^ 
the  Sutherland  Highlanders  preserved  an  unvaried  and  uniform  line  of 
good  conduct.  In  the  light  infimtry  company  not  a  single  num  wb$ 
punished  for  nineteen  years;  a  remarkable  circumstance,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  such  compfM^ie?  are  frequently  the  most  irregular,  the  me? 
being  selected  more  for  their  personal  appearance  tbaQ  for  tb^ir  good 
character.  The  other  covipaQies  of  the  regiment  were  equally  reviMA' 
ed  for  their  exceUent  conduct 

Amongst  the  good  qualities  which  distingi^^h.ed  this  exemplary  oorpii 
a  strong  feeling  of  religion  was  particularly  observed*  **  The  Satter- 
land  men  (says  Genersd  Stewart)  were  so  well  grounded  in  moral  dutiei 
and  religious  principles,  that  when  stationed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  HofV» 
and  anxious  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  religious  instruction  agreeably 
to  the  tenets  of  their  national  church  and  there  being  no  religious  ^' 
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vice  in  the  garrisoD,  except  the  castomary  one  of  readmg  prayen  to  the 
Boldiers  on  parade,  the  men  of  the  93d  raiment  fonned  themielTet  into 
a  congregation,  appointed  elders  of  their  own  numher,  engaged  and  paid 
a  stipend  (collected  from  the  soldiers)  to  a  dergjrman  of  the  chorch  of 
Scotland,  (who  had  gone  out  with  an  intention  of  teaching  and  preach- 
ing to  the  Cafi^rea)  and  had  diyine  service  peHbnoed  conformably  to  the 
ritnal  of  th6  establiafaed  ehnroh.    Their  expenses  were  so  well  r^^lated* 
that,  whilst  eotktrlbiitkig  to  the  support  of  their  deigyman  from  the 
savings  of  their  pay,  they  were  enabled  to  promote  that  social  cheerfol- 
ness,  which  la  the  time  attrihate  of  pare  religion  and  of  a  well-spent  life. 
Whilst  too  many  solctiers  were  ready  to  indulge  in  that  rice,  which,  more 
than  any  othei^  leiMls  to  crime  in  the  British  army,  and  spent  much  of 
their  money  in  U<}nor,  the  Salherland  men  indulged  in  the  cheerful 
amuseinent  of  dancing)  and  in  their  evening  meetings  were  joined  by 
manry  tespectable  inhabitants^  who  were  happy  to  witness  such  scenes 
nmongst  the  common  soldiers  in  the  British  service*    In  addition  to 
these  exposes  the^soldiers  regularly  remitted  money  to  their  relations 
in  Sutherkind.'*     With  this  drain  upon  their  scanty  allowance^  they  even 
accumnlalted  ^considerable  sums  during  the  eight  years  they  remained  at 
the  Cape,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Plymouth  in  August,  eighteen 
hundlned  and  fourteen,  upwards  of  £500  were  deposited  in  one  banking- 
house,  to  be  remitted  to  Sutherland,  exclusively  of  other  remittances 
through  the  postnoffice  and  by  oiBbers^     In  several  cases  individual 
doldiers  sent  home  as  much  as  £20  each. 

When  embarking  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  General  Craddock, 

uotr  Lord  HoWden,  in  alluding  to  *^  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  in- 

habitiints,  with  their  regret  hi  parting  with  men  who  will  ever  be  borne 

in  remembrance  as  kind  Mends  and  honourable  soldiers,'!  thus  expressed 

himself: — "  The  commander  of  the  forces  anxiously  joins  in  the  public 

voice,  that  so  aj^roved  a  corps,  when  called  forth  into  the  more  active 

scenes  that  now  await  them  in  Europe,  will  confirm  the  well-known 

maxim,  that  the  most  regular  Mid  best  conducted  troops  in  quarters  are 

those  who  form  the  surest  dependence,  and  will  acquire  the  most  renown 

^  the  field.**     When  reviewed  in  Ireland  on  its  return  from   North 

America,  the  regiment,  aoeerding  to  the  general  officer  who  reviewed  it, 

^hibited  "  a  picture  of  militaiy  discipline  and  moral  rectitude  ;"•— and 

although  the  junior  regiment  in  his  majesty's  service,  it  displayed  **  an 

honourable  example,  worthy  the  imitation  of  all/'* 

*  Besides  the  thirly^three  regiments  whose  service  has  been  noticed,  the  following  High- 
^Bd  corps  were  raised  and  embodied,  but  their  services  were  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  entitle  them  to  a  lengthened  notice.  1.  A  regiment  raised  by  M^'or  Colin  Campbell 
of  ^Iberrie,  afterwards  numbered  as  the  100th  reipment  of  the  line,  was  embodied  at 
^rling  in  ll^I.  It  Was  stationed  in  Martinique  till  1763,  when  it  was  ordered  to  Scot- 
land and  reduced.-— S.  A  corps  of  two  battalions  was  raised  by  Colonel  David  Graham 
of  Gortley,  and  embodied  at  Perth  in  1768.  Out  of  compliment  to  the  consort  of  George 
m.,  whom  Colonel  Graham  had  attended  to  England  in  1761,  this  regiment  was  de- 
*}gnated  the  Queen's  Highlanders.     This  regiment,  which  was  disbanded  shortly  after 
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FENCIBLE    CORPS. 

Thi  plan  of  nusing  Fencible  corps  in  the  Highlands  vas  first  pro- 
posed and  carried  into  eflfect  by  Mr  Pitt»  (afterwards  earl  of  Chatham) 
in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-nine.    During  the  three  preceding 
years  both  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain  had  suffered  reverses, 
and  to  retrieve  the  national  character,  great  efforts  were^necessary.    In 
England  county  militia  regiments  were  raised  for  internal  defence  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  army ;  but  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  extend 
the  sjntem  to  Scotland,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  it  was  supposed,  coald 
not  yet  be  safely  entrusted  with  arms.     Groundless  as  the  reasons  for  this 
caution  undoubtedly  were  in  regard  to  the  Lowlands,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  hazardous  at  a  time  when  the  Stuarts  and  their  adherents 
were  still  plotting  a  restoration  to  have  armed  the  clans.     An  exception, 
however,  was  made  in  favour  of  the  people  of  Argyle  and  Sutherland, 
and  accordingly  letters  of  service  were  issued  to  the  duke  of  Arg^lcy 
then  the  most  influential  and  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland,  and  the 
earl  of  Sutherland  to  raise,  each  of  them,  a  Fencible  regiment  within 
their  districts.     Unlike  the  militia  regiments  which  were  raised  by  bal- 
lot, the  Fencibles  were  to  be  raised  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  recruiting, 
and  like  the  regiments  of  the  line,  the  officers  were  to  be  appointed,  and 
their  commissions  signed  by  the  king.     The  same  system  was  followed 
at  different  periods  down  to  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  the  last  of  the  Fencible  regiments  having  been  raised  in  that  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Highland  Fencible  regiments  according 
to  the  chronological  order  of  the  commissions : — 

1.  THE  ARGYLE  FENCIBLES  OF  1769. 

The  commissions  of  the  officers  of  this  corps  were  dated  in  the  month 
of  July,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  The  regiment^  which  con- 
sisted of  one  thousand  men,  was  raised  in  three  months.  Of  thirty-seven 
officers,  twenty-two  were  of  the  name  of  Campbell.  The  regiment  was 
quartered  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  and  reduced  in  the  year  seven? 
teen  hundred  and  sixty>three. 

the  peace,  was  numbered  the  106th — a  Captain  Allan  Maclean  of  Torloisk  raised  a 
regiment,  which  was  reduced  in  1763.  The  Highland  regiments  in  America  and  Ger- 
many were  supplied  with  recruits  from- this  corps.— 4.  A  regiment,  under  the  design*^ 
tion  of  the  Perthshire  Highlander,  and  numbered  the  116thy  was  raised  by  Major- 
general  Alexander  Campbell  of  Monzie  in  1794i ;  but  after  a  short  sojourn  in  Ireland, 
the  men  were  drafted  into  other  regiments. — 5.  In  the  same  year  Colonel  Duncan  Cam- 
eron  of  Callart  raised  a  regiment  numbered  the  131M ;  but  it  was  speedily  reduoed.--& 
Colonel  Simon  Fraser,  afterwards  lieutenant-general,  raised  a  regiment  (the  ISSd)  ^ 
same  year.  Both  the  last  mentioned  regiments  were  speedily  reduced,  and  the  offioei* 
aiui  men  were  transferred  to  other  corps. 
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2.   THE   SUTHERLAND  FENCIBLES  OF  175a 

Though  the  commissions  of  the  officers  were  dated  in  the  month  of 
August,  this  regiment  was  raised  seyeral  weeks  before  that  of  Argyle, 
eleven  hundred  men  haying  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  earl  of  Suther* 
l$ind,  on  the  lawn  before  Dunrobin  castle,  within  nine  days  after  his  lord* 
ship's  arrival  in  Sutherland  with  his  letters  of  service.     "  The  martial 
appearance  of  these  men,"  says  General  Stewart,  **  when  they  marched 
into  Perth  in  May>  1760,  with  the  earl  of  Sutherland  at  their  head,  was 
never  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  them,  and  who  never  failed  to  express 
admiration  of  their  fine  military  air.     Some  old  friends  of  mine,  who 
often  saw  these  men  in  Perth,  spoke  of  them  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm* 
Considering  the  abstemious  habits,  or  rather  the  poverty  of  the  Highland- 
ers, the  size  and  muscular  strength  of  the  people  are  remarkable.     In  this 
corps  there  was  no  light  infantry  company ;  upwards  of  ^60  men  being 
above  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  they  were  formed  into  two  grena- 
dier companies,  one  on  each  flank  .of  the  battalion."    This  regiment  was 
reduced  in  May,  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

a   THE  ARGYLE  OR  WESTERN  FENCIBLES  OF  1778. 

This  corps  was  raised  by  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  who  had  been  ap* 
pointed  colonel,  and  it  was  embodied  in  Glasgow  in  April,  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-eight.  Of  the  men,  seven  hundred  were  raised  in 
Argyleshire  and  other  parts  of  the  western  Highlands ;  the  rest  were 
recruited  in  Glasgow  and  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  Sir  James  Camp- 
bell of  Ardkinglas  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Mr  Montgomery 
of  Goilsfield,  afterwards  earl  of  Eglintoun,  Major.  The  regiment  was 
reduced  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

4.  THE  GORDON  FENCIBLES  OF  1T78. 

This  regiment,  which  consisted  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  men,  was 
raised  by  the  late  duke  of  Gordon  on  his  estates  in  the  counties  of  In- 
verness, Moray,  Banfl^  and  Aberdeen.  It  was  embodied  at  Aberdeen, 
and  reduced  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three.  During  the  five 
y^ars  this  regiment  was  embodied,  only  twenty-four  men  died. 

6.  THE  SUTHERLAND  FENCIBLES  OF  1779. 

The  family  of  Sutherland  being  now  represented  by  a  female,  and  an 
infant  (afterwards  the  duchess-countess  of  Sutherland)  and  no  near  re- 
lative of  the  name  to  assume  the  command  of  this  regiment,  William 
Wemyss  of  Wemyss,  nephew  of  the  last  earl,  was  appointed  colonel. 
With  the  exception  of  two  companies  from  Caithness,  commanded  by 
William  Innes  of  Sandside,  and  John  Sutherland  of  Wester,  the  recruits 

IV.  3  A 
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were  raised  on  the  Sutherland  estates ;  and  so  desirous  were  the  men  of 
Sutherland  of  entering  the  regiment,  that  in  the  parish  of  Farr  alonet 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  were  enlisted  in  two  days.  In  February, 
seventeen  hundred  and  MTenty-niiM,  the  regiment  was  embodied  at 
Fort  George,  whence  it  marched  southward,  and  was  stationed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  during  the  part  of  its  serTtce.  It  was  re- 
duced in  serenteen  hundred  and  eighty-three.* 

6   THE  GRANT  OR  STATHSPEY  FENCIBLES— 1793. 

The  late  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant,  whose  memory  is  deserredly 
cherished  by  all  who  knew  him,  having  offered  to  raise  a  regiment,  he 
obtained  permission  to  do  so,  and  two  months  after  the  declaration  of 
war  by  France,  the  Grant  Fencibles  were  assemUed  at  Forrte  in  the 
end  of  April,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-^hree.  With  the  exception 
of  forty-one  Scottish  Lowlanders,  three  Englishmen,  and  two  Irishmen, 
the  regiment  consisted  of  Highlanders.  On  the  fifth  of  June  it  was 
embodied  and  inspected  by  Lieutenant-general  Leslie,  marched  to  the 
southward  in  August,  and  quartered  successively  in  most  of  the  towns 
in  the  south  of  Scotland. 

Whilst  stationed  at  Dumfries  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  a 
mutiny  broke  out  amongst  -  the  Strathspey  Highlanders.  A  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  distrust  of  their  officers  had  taken  deep  root  in  die  breasts 
of  the  men',  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  that  had  been  made  the  pre- 
ceding year  at  LinlithgoMr,  to  induce  them  to  extend  their  service^  whieh 
was  confined  to  Scotland.  They  erroneously  conceived  that  there  was 
a  design  to  entrap  them ;  a  suspicion  which  appears  to  have  or^inated 
in  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  some  of  whom  did  not  explain  the  natare 
of  the  proposals  to  their  men,  whilst  others  entirely  mistook  their  import 
and  meaning.  For  a  time  the  good  understanding  between  the  officers 
and  the  men  appeared  to  have  returned;  but  an  incident  which  occurred 

*  Samuel  Macdonald,  better  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  ^  Big  Sam,''  was  a  soldier  io 
this  regiment  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Lairg  in  Sutherland,  and  was  of  extraor- 
dinary stature,  being  seven  feet  four  inches  di  height,  and  erery  way  stout  in  proportion* 
Being  too  large  to  stand  in  the  ranks,  he  was  generaHy  placed  on  the  right  of  the  regi- 
ment when  in  line,  and  marched  at  the  head  when  in  column.  Whether  on  duty,  march- 
ing with  Lis  regiment,  or  on  the  streets,  he  was  always  accompanied  by  a  mountain-deer 
of  uncommon  size,  whieh  was  greatly  attached  to  him.  Samuel's  **  parents  were  of  good 
size,  but  in  nothing  otherwise  remarkable.  Macdonald  had  fortunately  a  quiet,  equable 
temper.  Had  he  been  irritable,  he  might,  from  his  immense  strength  and  weight  of 
arm,  have  given  a  serious  blow,  without  being  senidble  of  its  force.  He  was  considered 
an  excellent  drill,  from  his  mild  and  dear  manner  of  giving  his  directions.  After  the 
peace  of  1783  he  enlisted  in  the  Royaks.  From  thence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Suther- 
land Fencibles  of  1793.  The  countess  of  Sutherland,  with  great  kindness,  allowed  him 
8s.  6d.  per  diem  extra  pay,  judging  probably  that  so  large  a  body  must  require  more 
sustenance  than  his  military  pay  could  afford.  He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  porters  at  Carlton  house.  When  the  93d  was 
raised  he  could  not  be  kept  from  his  old  friends ;  and  joining  the  regiment,  he  died  in 
Guernsey  in  1802,  regretted  by  his  corps  as  a  respectable,  trust-worthy,  excellent  man." 
'-^Stetearfs  Shetches. 
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At    ]Dumfri«s  rekindled  the  dying  embers  of  dis8eiii»ion,  and  led  to  tbe 

iuo9^  impleasaQt  eonsequenoet.     A  soldier  in  the  ranlu  hanng  made  a 

jo€sular  remark*  which  was  considered  as  offensive  by  the  offioers»  he  and 

scMODie  of  his  eomradeSf  who  appeared  to  enjoy  the  joke»  wei«  p«t  into  eon- 

finement,  and  threatened  with  punishment*    This  injodicions  step  nmsed 

the  feelings  of  the  Highlanders^  who  considered  themaelTea  as  insolted 

mnd  disgraced  in  the  persons  of  the  prisoners,  and  they  coold  not  endure 

that  auch  a  stain  should  **  attach  to  IhemaeiTea  and  their  country  from  an 

infomous  punishment  for  crimes,  according  to  their  views,  not  in  them« 

selvea  infiunoua  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word."*     The  consequence 

was»  that  many  of  the  soldiers^  in  open  defiance  of  their  officers,  broke 

out,  and  releated  the  prisoners. 

.Ailer  this  unfortunate  afiair,  the  regiment  was  marched  to  Mussel- 

bai^h,  when  Corporal  James  Macdonald,  and  prhratet  Charies  and 

Alexander  Mackintosh,  Alexander  Fraser,  and  Duncan  Macdougall,  were 

tried,  and  bdng  found  guilty  of  mutinous  conduct,  condemned  to  be 

shot*     The  corporal's  sentence  was  restricted  to  a  corporal  punishment. 

The  four  privates  were  marched  out  to  Gollane  Links,  East  Lothian,  on 

the  sixteenth  of  July,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  when  they 

bad  arrived  on  tbe  ground  they  were  told  that  only  two  were  to  suffer, 

and  that  the  two  Mackintoshes  would  be  permitted  to  draw  lots.     They 

acoordingly  drew,  when  the  fatal  one  fell  on  Charles,  who,  with  Fraser, 

was  immediately  shot  in  presence  of  the  Scotch  brigade,  (afterwards  the 

94tk  regiment)  and  the  Sutherland,  Breadalbane,  and  Grant  Fencibles. 

Tbe  othan  were  ordered  to  join  regiments  abroad. 

Ko  otber  act  of  insubordination  occurred  in  the  regiment^  which  was 
reduced  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-ninew 

7.  THE  BREADALBANE  PENCIBLES,  (THREE  BATTALIONS,) 

17SS  AND  17M. 

The  late  earl  of  Breadalbane,  moved  by  the  same  patriotic  feeling  which 
actuated  the  late  Sir  James  Grant,  offered  to  raise  two  Fencible  regt* 
ments,  which  were  completed  in  the  summer  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
nincrty-three.  A  third  battalion  was  embodied  a  few  months  thereafter, 
under  an  arrangement,  that  its  service,  if  necessary,  should  be  extended 
to  Ireland.  The  number  of  men  raised  was  two  thousand  three  hundred, 
of  whom  sixteen  hundred  were  obtained  from  the  estate  of  Breadalbane 
alone. 

A  mutiny,  similar  in  every  respect  in  its  causes  object,  and  conse- 
quences, to  that  of  the  Strathspey  Fencibles,  occurred  amongst  the  Bread* 
albane  Fencibles,  at  Glasgow  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 
Measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  ringleaders;  but  so  many  of  the  men 
were  concerned,  that  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  make  a  proper 

•  Stewart. 
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distinction.  The  difficolty  vas  however  solved  by  some  of  the  soldiers 
themselves,  who,  becoming  sensible  of  their  error,  with  a  noble  and 
high-minded  feelingi  voluntarily  offered  to  stand  trial,  and  to  abide  the 
issue.  They  were  accordingly  sent  to  Edinbui^h  castle,  tried,  and  four 
of  their  number  condemned  to  be  shot,  but  only  one,  Alexander  Mor« 
land,  suffered.     He  was  shot  on  Musselburgh  Sands. 

An  anecdote  of  one  of  these  men,  related  by  General  Stewart,  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Highlanders  in  fulfilling 
obligations.    On  the  march  to  Edinburgh,  this  man  stated  to  Major  Colin 
Campbell,  who  commanded  the  party,  that  he  knew  what  his  fiite  would 
be,  but  that  he  had  left  business  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  friend  in 
Glasgow,  which  he  wished  to  transact  before  his  death;  that  as  to  him- 
self he  was  fully  prepared  to  meet  his  fate,  but,  with  regard  to  his  firiend, 
he  could  not  die  in  peace  unless  the  business  was  settled ;  and  that  if  the 
officer  would  permit  him  to  return  to  Glasgow,  he  would  join  his  com- 
rades before  they  reached  Edinburgh.     He  added,  ^*  You  have  known  me 
since  I  was  a  child;  you  know  iny  country  and  kindred,  wad  you  may  be- 
lieve I  shall  never  bring  you  to  any  blame  by  a  breach  of  the  promise  I 
now  make,  to  be  with  you  in  full  time  to  be  delivered  up  in  the  casde.** 
Major  Campbell,  a  very  judicious  and  humane  man,  was  startled  at  this 
extraordinary  proposal ;  but  having  perfect  confidence  in  the  prisoner, 
he  complied  with  his  request    The  soldier,  accordingly,  returned  to  Glas- 
gow at  night,  transacted  his  business,  and  left  the  town  before  day-light 
to  redeem  his  pledge.     To  avoid  observation,  he  made  a  circuitous  route 
through  woods  and  over  hills,  which  retarded  him  so  much,  that  he  did 
not  appear  at  the  appointed  hour.     Major  Campbell,  on  reaching  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  without  his  prisoner,  was  greatly  per- 
plexed.    He  had  indeed  marched  slowly  forward,  but  no  soldier  ap- 
])eared ;  and  unable  to  delay  any  longer,  he  entered  the  city,  marched 
up  to*  the  Castle,  and  as  be  was  delivering  over  the  prisoners,  but  before 
any  report  bad  been  given  in,  Macmartin,  the  absent  soldier,  rushed  in 
amongst  his  fellow-prisoners,  all  pale  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and 
breathless,  with  apprehension  of  the  consequences  in  which  his  delay 
might  have  involved  his  benefactor. 

The  first  and  second  battalions  of  the  Breadalbane  Fencibles  were 
discharged  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  along  with  the  Grant, 
Gordon,  Sutherland,  Rothsay,  Caithness,  (Ist  battalion)  Axgyle,  and 
Hopetoun  Fencible  regiments,  whose  services  were  limited  to  Scotland. 
The  third  battalion  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety* 
five,  and  remained  in  that  country  till  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  when 


I  it  was  reduced. 


a  THE  SUTHERLAND  FENCIBLES  OF  1793. 

This  regiment,  which  mustered  at  the  call  of  the  countess  of  Suther- 
land, was  embodied  at  Fort  George.     Colonel  Wemyss,  who  had  com- 
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aianded  the  regiment  of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-niney  was  ap- 
pointed colonel,  and  the  Honourable  James  Stuart,  brother  of  the  earl 
of  Moray,  lieatenant-oolonel.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  corps 
was  ten  hundred  and  eighty-four  men,  with  drummers  and  pipers.  This 
contained  a  company  from  Ross-shire,  commanded  by  Mr  Madeod  of 
CadbolL 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-seyen  the  regiment  extended  its 
services  to  Ireland ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  skirmish,  no  oppor- 
tunity ofiered  for  distinguishing  itself  in  the  field.  The  conduct  of  the 
Sutherland  Fencibles,  in  that  distracted  and  till  now  misgoverned  coun- 
try, was  most  exemplaiy ;  and  it  was  said  of  them,  that  **  their  conduct 
and  manners  softened  the  horrors  of  war,  and  they  were  not  a  week  in 
a  fresh  quarter,  or  cantonment,  that  they  did  not  conciliate  and  become 
intimate  with  the  people."  The  regiment  was  reduced  at  the  period 
meniibned.  It  was  from  the  disbanded  ranks  of  this  corps  that  the  93d 
raiment  was  principally  formed. 

9.  THE  GORDON  FENCIBLES  OF  17dSL 

The  late  duke  of  Gordon  s  commission  as  colonel  of  this  regiment, 
was  dated  the  third  of  March ;  and  not  long  after  this  the  regiment  was 
raised  and  embodied  at  Aberdeen.  The  uniform  was  the  full  Highland 
garb.  The  duke  raised  upwards  of  three  hundred  men  on  his  estates  in 
Strathspey,  Badenoch,  and  Lochaber,  and  about  an  equal  number  was 
recruited  on  the  neighbouring  estates.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
more  were  ra&ed  in  the  Lowlands  of  Aberdeen,  Banfi^,  and  Elgin.  In 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four  it  was  removed  to  England,  having 
agreed  to  extend  its  service.  The  Gordon  Highlanders  were  reviewed 
by  George  III.  in  Hyde  Park.  The  regiment  was  disbanded,  along 
with  the  other .  Fencible  regiments,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine. 

10.  ARGYLE  FENCIBLES  OF  1793. 

Letters  of  service,  dated  the  first  of  March,  were  issued  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Lorn  to  raise  this  corps.  It  was  shortly  afterwards  embodied  at 
Stirling,  and  after  six  years'  service,  was  reduced'in  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine. 

11.  THE  ROTHSAY  AND  CAITHNESS  FENCIBLES,  (TWO  BAT- 
TALIONS,) 1794  AND  1795. 

Letters  of  service  were  granted  to  the  late  Right  Honourable  Sir 
John  Sinclair  of  Uibster,  to  raise  a  Fencible  regiment,  whose  services 
should  extend  to  England.  The  present  corps  was  accordingly  formed, 
and  as  botii  officers  and  men  were  principally  natives  of  Caithness,  it 
was  at  first  called  the  Caithness  Fencibles ;  but  the  Prince  of  Wales 
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having  granted  permiasion  that  Rothsay,  his  chief  title  in  ScoUand, 
should  be  added,  the  battalion  was  afterwards  called  the  Rothsay  and 
Caithness  Feneibles.  Another  reaaon  for  this  conjunction  was,  thai  the 
counties  of  Bute  and  Caithness  then  sent  alternately  a  member  to  re- 
present them  in  parliament 

This  regiment  was  assembled  at  Inverness  in  October,  seraiitta 
hundred  and  ninety*four»  and  embodied  by  Lieutenant  genomi  Sir 
Hector  Munro.  The  corps  attracted  particular  notice  from  the  majestic 
stature  of  the  officers,  nineteen  of  whom  averaged  six  feet  in  height 
The  uniform  of  the  regiment  was  a  bonnet  and  feathers,  with  a  pUud 
thrown  across  the  shoulders,  and  tartan  pantaloons  in  imitation  of  the 
trews,  surmounted  with  a  stripe  of  yellow  along  the  seams,  a  fringe  of 
tartan  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  and  the  same  round  the  anklew*  This 
battalion  was  reduced  in  seventeen  faundried  and  ninety-nine. 

A  second  battalion  was  raised  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  and  embodied  by  Lieutenant-general  Hamiltoil  atForfiu*, 
in  the  May  of  that  year.  The  service  of  this  regiment  was  extended 
to  Ireland.  Thi^  corps  was  more  mixed  than  the  first;  only  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men  from  Caithness  and  Sutherland  having  entered 
the  regiment  The  establishment  and  uniform  of  the  battalion  was  the 
same  as  the  first.  The  regiment  was  soon  after  its  formation  removed 
to  Ireland,  where  it  remained  several  years.  In  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  the  regiment  was  augmented  to  a  thousand  effective  men, 
under  the  designation  of  the  Caithness  Highlanders,  with  officers  in  pro- 
portion. 

Of  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  regiment,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  extract  of  an  address  presented  to  Lieutenant-colonel 
Fraser  of  Culduthill,  who  commanded  the  regiment  several  years  in 
Ireland,  by  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  in 
the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  the  Lonf  Viscount  Gos- 
ford,  the  governor,  in  the  chair : — '^  We  beg  leave  to  testify  our  highest 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Rothsay  and  Caithness  Fencibles, 
during  a  period  of  fourteen  months,  and  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  Divided,  from  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  the  times^  into 
various  cantonments,  and  many  of  them  stationed  in  a  manner  most 
unfavourable  to  miliAiy  discipline,  they  yet  preserved  the  fidelity  of 
soldiers,  and  the  manly  rectitude  of  their  national  character.  It  is  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  we  declare,  that  the  tranquillity  which  this 
county  is  now  happily  beginning  to  enjoy>  must,  in  many  respects,  be 
ascribed  to  the  ready  obedience  and  proper  deportment  of  the  officers 
and  men  under  your  command.  For  reasons  thus  honourable  to  them, 
and  grateful  to  ourselves, -we  return  you  our  most  sincere  thanks,  and 
request  you  will  communicate  to  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  soldiers,  this  testimony  of  our  esteem,  and  acknowledgment  of  their 
exemplary  conduct." 

♦  SlewRrt. 
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In  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety«teTen  the  regiment,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  fifty  men,  volunteered  their  terviees  to  any  part  of  Europe. 
In  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  two  hundred  men  volunteered  into 
the  79th  and  9dd  regimeota.  As  an  ensign  was  to  be  appointed  to  every 
fifty  men  who  should  volunteer  from  the  Fencible  p^imentSy  four  offioera 
from  the  Caithness  Highlanders  obtained  commissions  in  the  79th  and 
93d  of  the  fine. 

The  Caithness  Fencibles  ivtumed  to  Scotland  in  eighteen  hundrad 
and  two,  and  were  reduced  the  same  year. 

12.  THE  DUMBARTON  FENCIBLES-17M. 

This  regiment  was  raised  by  Colonel  Campbell  of  Stonefield,  agree- 
ably to  orders,  dated  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninefy^four,  and  was  inspected  and  reported  complete  by  Migor- 
general  S^  James  Stewart,  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year.  Col* 
onel  Campbell  was  appointed  its  c<4onel. 

The  regiment  was  first  stationed  in  Guernsey,  and  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety*eeven  was  removed  to  Ireland,  being  reduced  to  five 
hundred  men  the  previous  year*  Mr  Maclaine  of  Lochbuy,  the  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, was  removed  to  the  Argyle  Fencibles,  on  the  transference  of 
the  regiment  to  Ireland,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lientenant-cdonel  Scott. 

The  Dumbarton  Fencibles  were  actively  employed  during  the  Irish 
rebellion.  They  were  particularly  noticed  by  Sir  John  Moore,  who, 
after  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  stationed  them  as  a  light  infantry  corps 
in  the  mountains  under  his  own  eye,  and  such  was  h»  confidence  in 
them,  that  he  selected  a  detachment  of  this  raiment  to  guard  (bur  hun- 
dred prisoners  sent  to  Prussia,  <'  as  the  service  required  confidential  and 
trust-worthy  men." 

The  regiment  returned  to  Scotland  in  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  and 
was  reduced  the  same  year. 

13.  THE  REAT  FENCIBLES-17M. 

Amongst  other  districts  fixed  on  by  government  for  raising  Fencible 
corps  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  French  war,  that  of  "  Lord  Reay's 
country,"  the  residence  of  the  clan  Mackay,  was  selected.  The  chief 
of  that  clan,  the  then  Lord  Reay,  being,,  firoin  mental  imbecility,  incap- 
aUe  of  acting*  Hugh  Mackay  Bailie  of  Rosehidl,  was  appointed  colonel, 
and  the  late  George  Mackay  of  Bighouse,  lieutenaat^colonel  of  the 
regiment  ordered  to  be  raised. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  state  of  their  chief  the  clan  came 
readily  forward,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  body  of  eight  hundred  Highland- 
ers, of  whom  aeven  hundred  had  the  word  Mac  prefixed  to  their  names, 
was  assembled. 

[n  March  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five  the  regiment  was  em- 
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bodied  by  Sir  Hector  Monro  at  Fort  6eoige>  whence  it  immediately 
proceeded  to  Ireland,  where  it  soon  acquired  the  confidence  of  Generals 
Lake  and  Nugent*  The  former  was  particulariy  attached  to  the  Reaj 
Fenciblesy  and»  after  the  defeat  qf  Castlebar,  he  frequently  exclaimed, 
"  If  I  had  had  my  brave  and  honest  Reays  there,  this  would  not  have 
happened.**  The  only  opportunity  they  had  of  proving  their  firmoen 
in  the  unhappy  service  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  at  Tara-Hllli 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  where, 
in  conjunction  with  two  troops  of  Lord  Fingal's  and  the  Tower  Hill 
yeomanry,  three  companies  of  the  Reays,  under  Captain  Hector  Mac- 
lean, an  experienced  officer,  who  had  served  thirty  years  in  the  42d, 
attacked  a  large  body  of  rebels,  and  drove  them  from  their  strong  aod 
elevated  position,  with  a  loss  of  about  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
In  this  affair  the  Reays  had  twenty-six  men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  regiment,  whose  conduct  was  most  exemplary,  returned  to  Soot- 
land  in  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  and  was  disbanded  at  Stirling  the 
same  year.  In  dismissing  the  raiment  Major-general  Baillie  took  the 
''  opportunity  of  expressing  his  highest  approbation  of  the  uniform  good 
conduct  of  the  regiment  since  it  was  embodied,'*  reflecting  *^  with  pride 
and  satis&ction  on  the  many  opportunities  that  occurred  to  evince  the 
loyalty,  good  discipline,  distinguished  gallantry,  and  persevering  atteo- 
tion  of  all  ranks,  to  the  good  of  the  service.''* 

14.  THE  INVERNESS-SIIIRE  FENCIBLES— 1794. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  November  letters  of  service  were  issued  to 
Major  Baillie  of  Duncan  to  raise  a  Fencible  corps  of  six  hundred  mea 
whose  service  should  extend  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Lreiaad. 
Major  Gordon  Gumming  of  Pitlurg  was  appointed  to  the  permaneot 
post  of  lieutenant-colonel  by  Colonel  Baillie,  who  had  that  privilege  con- 
ferred on  him. 

The  regiment  was  completed  in  October  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  and  was  embodied  at  Inverness  under  the  name  of  the  Loyal  In▼e^ 
ness  Fencible  Highlanders,  though  there  were  only  about  three  hundred 
and  My  Highlanders  in  the  corps.  The  uniform  was  the  full  Highkod 
garb,  and  it  was  observed  that  some  young  Welshmen,  (about  forty,) 
who  had  joined  the  ranks,  were  more  partial  to  the  plaid  than  the  Low- 
landers  of  Aberdeen  and  Perth. 

The  regiment  was  immediately  ordered  to  Ireland,  and  with  such 
haste  that  the  men  were  despatched  without  clothing  or  arms,  of  which, 
however,  they  received  a  supply  at  Glasgow  on  their  route.  The  regi- 
ment was  actively  employed  during  the  rebellion,  and  conducted  them- 
selves in  that  unfortunate  service  with  as  much  forbearance  as  circum- 
stances would  admit  of.     Colonel  Baillie  died  in  seventeen  hundred  and 

•  General  Order. 
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ainety-teveiii  and  was  succeeded  by  LiettteiiJuit*oolonel  CauuDing  Gor- 
don. 

In  compliment  to  the  good  behaviour  of  the  corps  its  designation  was 
changed^  after  tlie  suppression  of  the  rebeUion,  to  the  '<  Duke  of  York's 
Royal  Inyemess-shire  Highlanders."  The  establishment  of  the  regi- 
ment was  increased)  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  one  the  whole  corps 
offefed  to  extend  its  serriee  to  any  part  of  the  worid«  tn  March  eigh** 
teen  hondred  and  two  the  regiment  was  disbanded  at  Stirling, 

15.  THE  FRASER  FENCIfiLES-l'TM 

In  consequence  of  the  advanced  age  of  the  then  chief  of  the  Clan 
Fraser^  (youngest  son  of  the  last  Lord  Levat,  and  brother  of  the  late 
General  Frasery)  James  Fraser  of  Belladrum,  who  had  served  under  his 
ehief  in  Canada  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  was  appointed  to  raise  this 
regiments  It  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  seventeea  hundred  and 
ninety^five,  and  was  inspected  and  embodied  at  Inverness  on  the  four- 
teenth of  June  same  year.  Three  hundred  of  the  men  bore  the  name 
of  Fraser,  ehiefly  from  the  Aird  and  Stratherrick.  With  the  exception 
of  thirty  Scottbh  Lowbmders,  and  eighteen  English  and  Irish,  who  had 
formerly  senred  in  the  army,  the  rest  of  the  corps  were  from  the  countries 
in  the  neighbouiliood  of  these  districts* 

The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Ireland,  where  it  arrived  on  the  first  of 
August.  In  November  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety'^seven^  Simon 
Fraser,  the  younger  of  Lovat,  wis  appointed  colonel,  in  consequence  of 
the  resignation  of  Belladrum.  The  Fraser  Fencibles  were  present  in 
the  unfortuoate  afiair  at  Castlebar,  and  had  the  other  corps  behaved  like 
theni  oo  that  occasion  the  result  would  have  been  difilnrenii  They  were 
the  last  to  retreat.  A  H^hland  Fraser  sentinel  was  desnred  by  bis 
frieocb  **  to  retreat  with  them,  but  he  heroically  refused  to  quit  his  post, 
which  was  devttcd,  with  some  little  steps  leading  to  it.  He  loaded  and 
fired  five  times  successively,  and  killed  a  Frenchman  at  every  shot ;  but 
before  he  could  chafge  a  sixth  time,  they  rushed  on  him."  * 

Dui^ng  this  trying  service  the  Fraser  Fencibles  conducted  themselves 
with  great  propriety.  **  The  general  character  of  the  corps,"  ^ys  Major 
Fras^  of  Newton,  an  able  and  intelligent  ofiioer,  "  was  excellent ;  they 
had  a  high  degree  of  the  e^fftii  de  corps;  were  obedient,  active,  and 
trusty ;  gaining  the  entire  covifidence  of  the  generals  commanding,  by 
whom  they  were  sXmuyk  stationed  in  the  most  distiacted  districts,  pre<- 
viotts  to  and  during  the  rebellion.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  oor'- 
rupt  them^  imt  in  vain ;  no  man  proved  unfattfafuh  The  men  were  not 
hi  genenil  l^e,  but  active,  well-made,  and  remarkable  for  steady  march- 
ing, nevef  leaving  any  stragglers^  even  on  the  quickest  and  longest 
Daarch." 

*  Musgrave's  Histmy  of  the  R«b6llloii  in  Ireland. 
IV.  3  B 
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This  regiment  was  reduced  at  Glasgow  in  July,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  two. 

1&  THE  GLENGARRY  FENCIBLES.1794. 

Singular  as  the  circumstance  may  appear,  the  idea  of  raising  this 
corps  originated  with  the  Rev.  Alexander  Macdonell,  a  Catholic  priest, 
now  bishop  of  Kingston  in  Upper  Canada.  As  the  details  connected 
with  its  formation  are  curious  and  interesting,  they  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  a  work  of  this  nature.* 

The  trade  between  the  river  Clyde  and  the  North  American  colonies, 
particularly  in  tobacco,  having  been  greatly  injured  by  the  peace  which 
secured  the  independence  of  these  colonies,  the  merchants  of  Grlasgow 
and  Greenock  turned  their  attention  to  the  importation  and  manufocture 
of  cotton,  and  so  rapid  was  the  growth  in  this  branch  of  industry,  that,  in 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  about  eighty  thousand  persons  were 
employed  in  it,  in  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton.  The 
great  demand  for  labour  increased  the  number  of  hands,  and  the  price  of 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  particularly  of  meat;  and  the  Highlanders,  finding 
a  ready  market  and  high  prices  for  that  kind  of  produce,  considered  that 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  turn  their  bleak  and  barren  mountains 
into  sheep-walks  than  to  allow  them  to  be  occupied  by  a  number  of 
small  tenants,  who  could  scarcely  procure  from  the  soil  subsistence  for 
themselves,  were  they  even  to  pay  no  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  feudal  system,  which,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  was  based 
upon  the  mutual  interest  of  the  chieftain  and  the  vassal,  being  now  dis- 
solved, the  Highland  chief  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  any '  longer 
sacrifice  his  interest  to  the  pride  of  reckoning  a  numerous  clan.  He, 
therefore,  determined  to  rid  himself  of  his  poor  tenantry,  and  to  substi- 
tute, in  their  place,  substantial  and  industrious  farmers  and  shepherds, 
from  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland.  Hence  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
see  from  one  to  two  hundred  families  turned  adrift,  and  the  fiirms  which 
they  had  occupied' converted  into  one  sheep-walk,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  south  country  shepherd ;  or,  as  it  was  termed  in  that  country, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  smokes  went  through  one  chimney. 
The  poor  people,  thus  dispossessed  of  their  small  farms,  and  compelled 
to  dispose  of  their  stock  for  little  or  nothing,  because  there  was  no  one 
to  purchase  it  but  those  who  supplanted  them,  iemd  who  thought  it  fiur 
to  take  every  advantage  they  could  of  them,  found  themselves  in  the" 
most  helpless  and  distressed  situation.  They  had  never  travelled  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  native  valleys  and  mountains ;  they  neither  understood 
nor  spoke  any  other  language  but  their  mother  tongue ;  and  they  weie 
perfect  strangers  to  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  world.     The  few  who 

*  These  are  taken  from  a  series  of  papers,  written  by  the  bishop  himself  and  entitled, 
**  A  Page  firom  the  History  of  the  Glengarry  Highlanders,"  which  appeared  three  oi 
four  years  ago  in  the  Canadian  Literary  Magazine. 
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could  muster  means  to  pay  their  passage  to  America,  whither  maoy  of 
them  were  desirous  to  emigrate,  were  afraid  to  enter  on  the  sea»  covered 
as  it  then  was  with  privateers ;  besides  which,  the  British  cmisers  and 
ships  of  war  had  positive  orders  from  the  admiralty  to  prevent  the  de- 
parture of  emigrants  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  to  press  soeh 
able-bodied  ^l^n  as  they  found  on  board  emigrant  ships.  These  orders 
were,  on  some  occasions,  carried  into  execution ;  but  it  fr^ueatly  hap- 
pened that  the  officers  who  boarded  the  ships  and  beheld  the  pitiable 
state  of  the  emigrants  could  not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  tear  the 
father  and  husband  from  the  wife  and  children ;  for  had  they  done  so, 
they  would  have  been  the  instruments  of  the  most  ruinous  and  fatal 
consequences  to  the  Highlanders. 

It  was  in  this  conjuncture  that  Dr  Macdonald,  then  a  missionary  on 
the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Perth,  in  the  highest  in- 
habited parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  affected  by  the  distressed 
state  of  his  countrymen,  and  hearing  that  an  emigrant  vessel  which  had 
sailed  from  the  island  of  Harris  had  been  wrecked  and  had  put  into 
Greenock,  where  she  landed  her  passengers  in  the  most  helpless  and  desti- 
tute situation,  repaired  in  the  spring  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety- two  to  Glasgow.     Having  procured  an  introduction  to  several  of 
the  professors  of  the  university  and  the  principal  manufacturers  of  that 
city,   he  proposed  to  the  latter  that  the  Highlanders  who  had  been 
turned   out  of  their  farms,  and  those  lately  escaped  from  shipwreck, 
should  enter  into  their  works,  provided  they  (the  manufacturers)  would 
give  them  encouragement.     This  they  readily  promised  to  do  upon  very 
liberal  terms.     There  were  two  serious  obstacles,  however,  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Highlanders ;  the  one,  that  they  did  not  understand  the 
English  language ;  and  the  other,  that  a  large  portion  of  them  were  Roman 
Catholics,  against  whom  the  prejudices  of  the  inferior  classes  in  that 
city  were  still  so  strong,  that  no  Catholic  clergymen  could  with  safety 
reside  there.     The  manufacturers  represented  to  Mr  Macdonald,  that, 
although  perfectly  willing  themselves  to  afford  to  Catholics  all  the  coun- 
tenance and  protection  in  their  power,  yet,  as  the  penal  laws  still  re- 
mained in  fiill  force  against  them,  they  could  not  be  answerable  for  the 
consequences,  in  the  event  of  evil-designed  persons  assailing  or  annoying 
them;  and  they  further  stated  that  the  danger  was  still  greater  to  a 
Catholic  clergyman,  who  was  liable  not  only  to  the  insult  and  abuse  of  the 
i*abble  but  subject  to  an  arraignment  befor&a  court  of  justice.    The  priest 
replied,  that  although  the  letter  of  the  law  militated  against  Catholics, 
the  spirit  of  it  was  greatly  mitigated ;  and  if  they  would  but  assure  the 
Highlanders  of  their  protection,  he  himself  would  take  his  chance  of  the 
severity  of  the  law  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  people,  and  accompany  the 
Highlanders  to  the  manufactories,  in  order  to  serve  them  in  the  double 
capacity  of  interpreter  and  clergyman.     The  manufacturers  accepted 
this  proposal,  and  Mr  Macdonald  took  up  his  residence  in  Glasgow 
in  June  seventeen  hundred  and   ninety-two,  and   in  the   course  of  a 
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few  months  obtained  employment  for  upwards  of  six  hundred   High« 
landers.  ' 

For  two  years  the  manufaetures  continued  to  incre»9e  and  prosper, 
but  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-four  tmde  r^ceiv^  a 
sudden  eheek,  and  the  war  with  France  almost  put  an  end  to  the  ez-> 
portation  of  British  manufaetures  to  the  Continent  The  credit  of  the 
manufkcturers  was  checked ;  their  works  were  almost  at  a  stand,  and 
frequent  bankruptcies  ensued.  The  labouring  classes  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  amongst  others  the  poor  Highlanders.  Unaccus* 
tomed  to  hard  labour,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  the 
latter  became  more  helpless  and  destitute  than  any  other  class  of  the 
community. 

At  this  crisis  Mr  Macdonald  conceiTed  the  plan  of  getting  these  un- 
fortunate Highlanders  embodied  as  a  Catholic  corps  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  with  the  then  young  chief  Macdonell  of  Glengarry.  Hav- 
ing assembled  a  meeting  of  the  Catholics  at  Fort  Augustus  in  Februaiy, 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninefy*four,  a  loyal  address  was  drawn  up  to  the 
king,  offering  to  raise  a  Catholic  corps  under  the  command  of  the  young 
chieftain,  who,  together  with  John  Fletcher,  Esq.  of  Duns^is,  proceeded 
as  a  deputation  to  London  with  the  address,  wbi,ch  was  most  griusioudy 
received  by  the  king.  The  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  furnished  them 
with  the  most  ample  and  favourable  testimonials  of  the  good  conjduct  of 
the  Highlanders  during  the  time  they  had  been  in  their  works,  and 
strongly  recommended  that  they  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

Letters  of  service  were  accordingly  issued  in  August,  sfiventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-fbur,  to  Alexander  Macdonell  of  Glengarry,  to  raise  the 
Glengarry  Fencible  regiment  as  a  Catholic  corps,  and  of  which  he  was 
appointed  the  colonel.  Though  contrary  to  the  then  existing  law,  Mr 
(now  the  Right  Rev.  Dr)  Macdonald  was  gazetted  as  chaplain  to  the 
regiment.  The  Glengarry  Fencibles  were  a  handsome  body  of  men,  and 
more  than  one-half  were  from  the  estate  of  Glengarry.  Some  of  the 
Fencible  regiments  having  refused  to  extend  their  services  to  Englandt 
and  two  of  them  (Breadalbane  and  Grant)  having  mutinied,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attempt  to  induce  them  to  march  into  England;  the 
Glengarry  Fencibles,  by  the  persuasion  of  their  chaplain,  offered  to  ex- 
tend their  services  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  even  to 
the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  This  offer  was  vei^y  acceptable  to 
the  government,  as  it  formed  a  precedent  to  all  Fencible  corps  raised 
after  this  period.  The  regiment  was  embodied  in  June,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five,  and  was  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Guernsey, 
where  it  remained  till  the  summer  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  when  it  was  removed  to  Ireland.  On  landing  at  Ballebaok,  they 
marched  to  Waterford,  and  thence  to  New  Ross  the  same  ct^y.  At 
Waterford  an  amusing  incident  occurred,  which  afforded  no  small  sur- 
prise to  some,  and.  no  slight  ridicule  to  others,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
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it  showed  the  simplicity  of  the  Higblandera«  and  their  ignoniDce  c  f  t!  e 
ways  of  the  world.  The  soldiers  who  received  biUet-moDey  on  their 
en  trance  into  the  town,  returned  it  upon  their  being  ordered  to  march 
the  sam^  evening  to  New  Ross,  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  General 
Johnson,  who  was  surroundedt  and  in  a  manner  besieged  by  the  rebels. 

The  Glengarry  Fencibles  were  actively  employed  in  this  service,  and 
so  well  pleased  was^Lord  Comwallis,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with 
the  conduct  of  the  corps^  that  he  advised  the  government  to  augment 
the  regiment;  but  this  augmentation  did  not  take  place*  The  regiment 
returned  to  Scotland  in  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  and  was  reduced 
along  with  the  other  Fencible  corps. 

After  their  discharge,  the  Glengarry  Highlanders  were  as  destitute  as 
ever.  Their  chaplaiui  struck  with  their  forlorn  condition,  proceeded  to 
London,  and  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  government,  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  assistance  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to  Upper  Canada. 
The  ministry  were  opposed  to  the  plan,  but  offered  to  settle  the  High- 
landers in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  then  just  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain ;  Mr  Macdonald,  however,  persevered  in  his  de8ign»  and  Mr  Ad- 
dington,  the  premier,  procured  for  him  an  order  with  the  sign-manual  to 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada,  to  grant  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  to  every  one  of  the  Highlanders  who  should  arrive  in  the  province. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  this  order  had  been  given  by  the  colo- 
nial secretary,  the  Highland  landlords  took  the  aUrm,  as  they  considered 
that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  enticing  from  the  country  their  vassals 
aod  dependents.  Sir  John  Maopherson,  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald, 
lord-chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  England,  the  late  Mr  Charles 
Grant,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  East  India  company,  and  M.  P*  for 
Invemcss-shire,  with  the  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  High- 
lands, and  even  the  earl  of  Moira,  then  commander-in-chief  in  North 
Britain,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  chaplain  from  his  purpose,  and 
promised  to  procure  a  pension  for  hun  if  he  would  aeparale  himself  from 
the  Highlanders ;  but  neither  their  persuasions,  nor  those  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  induced  to  interfere,  and  who  offered  a  grant  of 
waste  lands  to  the  intending  emigrants  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  could 
induce  the  chaplain  to  forego  his  resolution. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Glengarry  Fencibles  accordingly  emigrated 
with  their  wives  and  families  to  Upper  Canada,  and  settled  in  a  district 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their  native  glen ;  and  to  follow  out  the 
parallel,  every  head  of  a  family  named  his  plantation  after  the  name  of 
the  farm  he  had  possessed  in  Glengarry.  During  the  last  war  with 
America  they  gave  a  proof  that  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign  was 
not  impaired  in  their  adopted  country,  by  enrolling  themselves  along 
with  other  emigrants  and  the  sons  of  emigrants,  in  a  corps  for  the  defence 
of  the  province,  under  their  old  designation  of  Glengarry  Fencibles. 
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17    THE  CAITHNESS  LEGION— 1794^ 

This  corpf  was  raised  by  Sir  Benjamin  Dunbar  of  Hempriggs.  When 
embodied,  it  was  removed  to  Ireland,  returned  from  that  country  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  two,  and  was  reduced  the  same  year. 

la  THE  PERTHSHIRE  F£NCIBLES~1794. 

This  corps  was  raised  by  William  Robertson  of  Lude,  who  was  ap- 
pointed its  colonel.  Though  designated  the  Perthshire  Fencibles,  it 
contained  but  very  few  Highlanders. 

19.  ARGYLE  FENCIBLES  OF  179*-THIRD  BATTALION. 

This  corps  was  raised  by  Colonel  Henry  M.  Clavering,  to  whom  tbe 
command  was  given.  The  regiment  was  removed  to  Ireland  where  it 
was  stationed  till  its  return  to  Scotland  in  eighteen  hundred  and  two, 
wlien  it  was  reduced. 

20.  LOCHABER  FENCIBLES— 1799. 

The  influence  which  the  family  of  Lochiel  possessed  in  the  Highlands 
was  not  extinguished  by  the  expatriation  of  the  chief  of  the  clan  Cameron 
from  his  native  country,  as  was  fully  evinced  when  Donald  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  who  had  been  bom  and  educated  in  France,  fixed  his  abode  in  tbe 
land  of  his  gallant  ancestors.  In  consequence  of  the  strong  attachment 
which  his  clan  still  retained  for  the  family,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
a  Fencible  corps  to  be  raised  in  Scotland,  with  the  designation  of  the 
Lochaber  Fencible  Highlanders. 

The  clan,  and  indeed  all  Lochaber,.  immediately  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  chief,  and  in  a  very  short  time  upwards  of  five  hundred  and  sixty 
Highlanders  were  enrolled.  The  number  of  recruits  was  increased  to 
eight  hundred  by  the  exertions  of  officers  in  other  parts  of  the  country) 
and  the  whole  were  assembled  at  Falkirk  in  May,  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.  As  some  of  the  Highlanders  afterwards  volunteered 
into  regiments  of  the  line,  others  were  raised  to  supply  the  vacancies 
thus  occasioned,  so  that  the  total  number  of  Highlanders  who  entered 
the  Lochaber  Fencibles,  was  seventeen  hundred  and  forty. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  the  regiment  was  removed  to  Ireland; 
but  its  military  duty  was  short.  It  returned  to  Scotland  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  two,  and  was  reduced  at  Linlithgow  in  the  month  of  Jaly 
of  that  year. 

21.  THE  CLAN-ALPINE  FENCIBLES— 1799. 
In  December,  Colonel  Alexander  Macgregor  Murray  received  instruc- 
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tions    to  raise  a  regimeDt  of  Highland  Fencibles,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  the  colonel.     He  accordingly  raised  a  body  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  men,  whose  service  was  to  extend  to  any  part  of 
Bnrope.     In  May,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  the  men  were 
assembled  at  Stirling,  and  inspected  by  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby.     In  consequence  of  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  made 
with  other  Fencible  corps  of  this  description,  by  which  one  of  the  field- 
officers  was  to  have  permanent  and  progressive  army   rank.  Captain 
Alexander  Macgregor  Murray  of  the  90th  regiment,  son  of  Colonel 
Macgregor  Murray,  was  appointed  major.     In  the  event  of  any  of  the 
men  entering  the  regular  army,  their  services  in  the  Clan- Alpine  regi- 
ment were  to  be  reckoned  as  if  they  had  served  firom  the  first  in  the  line. 
In  the  year  eighteen  hundred,  after  the  regiment  had  been  removed  to 
Ireland,  orders  were  issued  to  augment  it  to  ten  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
This  increase  was  effected,  notwithstanding  the  great  and  recent  drains 
from  the  population,  particularly  of  the  Highlands.     Shortly  after  thb 
augmentation,  two  detachments  entered  the  regular  army,  and  it  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  recruit  again.     Of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty 
men  who  entered  the  regiment  from  first  to  last,  about  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  were  Highlanders,  thirty  English  and  Irish,  and  the  remain- 
der Scottish  Lowlanders. 

The  regiment  returned  from  Ireland  in  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  and 
was  disbanded  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  at  Stirling. 

^  THE  ROSS.SHIR£  FENCIBLES— 1796. 

This  corps  was  raised  by  Major  Colin  Mackenzie  of  Mountgerald, 
who  was  appointed  colonel.  The  regiment  was  small  in  point  of  num- 
bers, and  when  reduced,  was  as  strong  and  efficient  as  when  embodied, 
not  one  man  having  died  during  its  service. 

23.  REGIMENT  OF  THE  ISLES»  OR  MACDONALD  FENCIBLES— 1799. 

This  corps  was  raised  by  the  late  Lord  Macdonald  on  his  estates  in  the 
isles,  having,  on  his  own  application,  obtained  permission  from  George 
III.  for  that  purpose.  It  was  embodied  at  Inverness  on  the  fourth  of 
June,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  by  Msyor-genenal  Leith  Hay. 
This  was  an  excellent  body  of  young  men,  their  average  age  being 
twenty-two  years,  '*  a  period  of  life  the  best  calculated  to  enter  upon 
xnilitary  service ;  not  too  young  to  suffer  from,  or  incapable  of  support- 
ing the  hardships  and  fatigues  peculiar  to  the  profession ;  nor  too  old  to 
admit  of  the  mental  and  personal  habits  of  the  soldier  being  moulded  to 
the  moral  and  military  restraints  which  the  profession  renders  necessary."* 

The  regiment  was  removed  to  England,  where  it  was  employed  to  put 

*  Stewart. 
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down  a  combination  amongst  the  seamen  of  Whitebaveo>  to  raise  tlidr 
wageS)  by  prev^ting  the  vessels  from  leaving  the  harbour.  No  force, 
however,  was  neee«saiy>  as  the  sailors  had  a  salutary  dread  of  the  High- 
landers; and  the  officers^  by  kind  remonstrances)  prevailed  on  the  refr«c«> 
tory  seamen  to  yield  the  point,  and  to  return  to  their  ships.  In  eigliteeii 
hundred  and  two  the  r^ment  was  marched  to  Fort  6ee«|ge,  aiid  rodsoed. 

•  %  K  .... 

U.  ARGYLBS  F£NCIBLES,'l':ft>-THlilD.BAWAtlOir. 

This  corps  was  raised  by  Archibald  Maonol  of  Colonsay^  who  wM 
appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  name  of  Argyle»  like  that  e£die 
Perthshire  Highlanders,  was  rather  a  misnomer,  as  very  few  Argyleaiiire 
men  entered  .the  corps.  The  service  of  thii  regiment  extending. to.  ^ny 
part  of  Europe,  it  was  sent  to  Gibraltar  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred, 
where  It  remained  in  garrison  till  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when  it  was 
ordered  home,  and  reduced. 

85.  THE  ROSS  AND  CROMARTY  RANOERS--179II. 

This  corps,  which  was  embodied  in  June,  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Lewis  Mackenzie,  younger  of 
Scatwell.  Though  the  terms  of  its  service  were  to  extend  to  Europe, 
it  remained  in  Scotland*    It  was  reduced  at  the  peliee. 

20.  THE  MACLEOD  FENCIBLES-1799, 

This  was  the  last  Fencible  regiment  raised  in  the  Highlands.  It  was 
inspected  and  embodied  at  Elgin  by  Major-general  Leitb  Hay,  in  the 
month  of  June,  under  the  designation  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales*s,  or  Macleod  Highlanders.  The  command  of  tbe  corps  was 
given  to  John  Macleod  of  Colbecks.  The  regiment  was  immediately 
sent  to  Ireland,  where  it  remained  till  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  when, 
having  embarked  for  England,  it  was  reduced  at  Tynemouth  barracks 
iu  the  month  of  June* 
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CHAPTER  I. 


£xt«n8iTe  diffitsion  of  the  Ccltio  rae»->FoitttD68  of  this  race —Early  history  of 
nations— Inferences  to  be  drawn  firom  the  remains  of  langnage^Peculiar  customs 
and  institutions  of  the  Celtic  race,  anterior  to  their  expulsion  from  the  phUns,  litUe 
kno^-n— Nature  of  the  inquiry  to  be  pursued— Patriarchal  system  of  government — 
Division  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  cians^-Probable  origin  of  this  division — Physi' 
eal  conformation  of  the  country— The  patriarchal  different  from  the  feudal  and  other 
systems — Its  peculiarities— -The  ju»  $anguini» — The  great  principle  of  the  patri- 
archal system  community  of  origin,  or  supposed  identity  of  family  and  blood— Con- 
trasted With  feudalism— Resemblance  and  contrariety- The  feudal  system,  in  as  far 
as  regarded  tenures  and  Jurisdictions,  easily  introduced — Peculiarities  of  clanship 
remained  entire  and  unaffected- Description  of  these— General  remarks— Conse> 
quences  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  clans — Bonds  of  amity, 
or  nuxnrent — State  of  the  Highlands  under  this  system — Spirit  of  lawless  revenge — 
Customs  which  nursed  it^Law  of  succession.— Tanistry'^Gavel — Law  of  marriage 
—Custom  of  Aamf-/Zu^(n^— Gradation  of  ranks — Resemblance  in  the  classification  of 
sodety  to  that  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  and  Wales — Native  men  and  eumerlach^^ 
OmdatloB  of  ranks  In  the  elan  or  tribe— The  righ,  maormor,  ianiti,  eeantighei,  toUieh, 
fto — The  captain^  or  leader  of  a  clan,  distinguished  from  a  chief— Mode  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  chiefs  was  exercised — Practical  limitations  of  their  authority— Inde- 
pendence, and  incorruptible  fidelity  of  the  people. 

The  extensive  diffasion  of  the  Celtic  race,  at  a  period  long  anterior 
to  the  commencement  of  modem  annals,  is  a  &ct  attested  by  many  cir- 
cnmstances,  and  by  none  more  clearly  than  by  the  traces  of  their  lan- 
guages still  discoverable  in  the  multitudes  of  topical  names  which  have 
survived  the  fortunes  of  those  who  originally  imposed  them,  and  passed 
into  the  nomenclature  of  the  different  nations  by  whom  they  were  dis- 
placed. Of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  race,  of  their  early  migra- 
tions and  the  countries  which  they  gradually  overspread  or  occupied, 
as  well  as  of  their  subsequent  reverses,  when,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  new  invasions,  they  were  driven  from  the  open  country,  and  forced 
to  seek  refuge  amongst  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  we 
have  already  treated,  as  fully  as  the  importance  of  the  question  seemed  to 
require,  in  various  parts  of  this  history,  to  which  accordingly  the  reader 
is  referred.  There  are  few  questions,  indeed,  where  it  is  so  easy  to  in 
dulge  in  unlimited  speculation,  yet  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  probable 
or  satisfactory  result,  as  that  which  relates  to  the  early  history  of 
nations,  the  vicissitudes  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  by  invasion 
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and  conquest,  the  effects  of  climate  and  the  influence  of  time  in  soft- 
ening or  obliterating  original  distinctions,  and  the  gradual  amalgamation 
of  different  tribes  into  one  general  mass  consequent  on  alliances  or  com- 
binations arising  out  of  common  danger  or  common  necessity.  '  The 
causes  by  which  great  changes  have  ultimately  been  effected  are  either 
altogether  unknown  to  us,  from  the  want  of  contemporary  records,  and 
are,  therefore,  purely  conjectural ;  or  they  are  so  numerous,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  imperceptible  in  their  operation  at  any  given  period, 
though  distinguishable  enough  after  the  lapse  of  long  intervals  of  time, 
that  any  attempt  to  deduce  certain  conclusions  frofn  such  doubtful  and 
inappreciable  premises  must  be  abandoned  as  equally  hopeless  and  irra- 
tional. The  remains  of  language  alone,  of  that  which  seems  the  most 
perishable,  but  which  is  in  reality  the  most  lasting  of  all  human  attri- 
butes or  distinctions,  afford  a  criterion  by  which  we  can  estimate  with 
reasonable  probability  the  past  predominance  of  certain  races  of  men, 
their  affiliation  or  connexion  with  other  tribes  or  nations,  and  the  order 
in  which  different  races  have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  same  country 
or  division  of  the  earth.  Such  vestiges  constitute  all  that  antiquity  has 
left  us,  all  that  time  in  its  destroying  course  has  spared ;  they  form,  as 
it  were,  the  fossil  remains  of  an  extinct  order  of  things,  and  though  they 
in  fact  tell  us  but  little  of  that  which  once  was,  they  tell  us  all,  or  nearly 
all,  we  are  ever  likely  to  learn  respecting  those  nations  which  have 
transmitted  to  us  no  other  epitaph. 

Of  the  peculiar  customs  and  institutions  wKich  prevailed  amongst  the 
nations  of  Celtic  origin  anterior  to  the  period  when  they  were  forced  to 
give  way  before  the  irresistible  current  of  that  invasion  which  swept 
them  from  the  plains,  and  forced  them  to  seek  refuge  amongst  the  natural 
defences  of  the  mountains,  there  to  maintain  a  wild  and  precarious  indepen- 
dence, we  can  form  no  opinion  except  by  reasoning  from  analogy,  and  by 
assuming,  that,  amidst  all  their  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  they  would  still 
retain,  in  a  considerable  degree  at  least,  the  character  and  habits  which 
had  distinguished  them,  whilst  they  preserved  an  undisputed  ascenden- 
cy. But  it  must  nevertheless  be  observed,  that  the  earliest  information 
we  possess  respecting  this  singular  race  dates  from  a  period  long  subse- 
quent to  that  which  is  here  referred  to,  when  they  had  been  expelled 
from  the  open  country  to  make  way  for  other  and  more  powerftil  occu- 
pants ;  that  they  were  a  people  of  broken  fortunes,  overcome,  but  not 
subjugated,  ages  before  any  authentic  information  was  obtained  regarding 
their  condition,  or  the  peculiar  state  of  society  which  prevailed  amongst 
them ;  that  their  institutions,  when  first  observed,  were  of  a  kind  which 
appeared  to  have  originated  partly  under  the  influence  of  local  position 
and  circumstances,  and  partly  to  have  descended  to  them  from  theda^s  of 
their  palmy  superiority;  and  that,  consequently,  in  conducting  our  in- 
quiries respecting  this  people  we  must  abandon  the  region  of  conjectural 
speculation  and  shadowy  tradition,  and  start  from  the  point  where  history, 
enierging  from  the  mists  of  fable  and  romance,  begins  to  emit  those  feeble 
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but  precious  lights,  which,  when  coneentrated  by  a  judicious  and  enlighten 
ed  criticbniy  may  enable  us  to  penetrate  even  beyond  the  era  at  which 
they  were  evolved.  It  is  in  this  mode  alone  that  truth  can  be  divined, 
and  distinguished  from  fenciful  exaggeration ;  or  that  the  history  of  any 
people  can  be  rendered  an  instructive  practical  exposition  of  those  great 
principles  in  the  philosophy  of  man,  which  are  more  or  less  applicable, 
however  great  may  be  the  diversity  of  circumstances  under  which  he  is 
placed. 

The  striking  yet  obvious  peculiarity,  by  which  the  form  of  society 
and  government  amongst  the  tribes  of  Celtic  origin  was  distinguished 
from  that  of  all  other  European  nations,  consisted  in  the  existence 
amongst  these  tribes  of  a  kind  of  patriarchal  system  of  government,  for- 
tified and  consolidated  by  a  conventional  reciprocity  of  paternal  protec- 
tion and  filial  devotion.  In  fact,  the  division  of  the  people  into  separate 
tribes  or  clans,  under  separate  chiefs  whose  influence  remained  undi- 
minished until  after  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  1748, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  their  political 
condition ;  inasmuch  as  it  maintained  itself  in  coexistence  with  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society,  resisted  the  operation  of  causes  which  in  other 
countries  bad  long  before  obliterated  the  last  remains  of  such  a  primi- 
tive form  of  government,  and  was  only  suppressed,  without  being  altogether 
destroyed,  by  the  defensive  energy  of  a  new  dynasty,  whose  existence  it 
bad  seriously  endangered.  Nor  was  this  division,  in  its  origin  and  devel- 
opment, the  result  of  accident,  or  the  consequence  of  any  marked  peculiar- 
ity of  the  Celtic  charapter.  On  the  contrary,  the  nature  of  the  country 
which  they  bad  occupied,  and  the  motives  which  had  induced  the  Celts 
to  make  it  their  refuge,  almost  necessarily  prescribed  the  form  of  their 
institutions.  Unable  to  contend  with  the  overwhelming  numbers  who  had 
driven  them  from  the  plains,  yet  anxious  to  maintain  their  independence 
and  prevent  intermixture  with  strangers,  they  defended  themselves  in 
those  great  natural  strongholds,  which  in  every  country  are  the  sanctuaries 
of  national  liberty,  and  the  refuge  of  those  who  resist  the  oppression  or  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  the  domination  of  more  powerful  neighbours.  In  the 
absence  of  their  monarchs,  whose  authority  wasunfelt,  secure  within  their 
rugged  barrier  of  rocks,  and  strengthened  by  the  natural  barrenness  of 
their  mountains,  they  scarcely  acknowledged  a  distant  government,  which 
could  neither  enforce  obedience  nor  afibrd  protection.  The  division  of 
the  country  into  so  many  straths,  and  valleys,  and  islands,  separated  from 
one  another  by  mountains  or  arms  of  the  sea,  thus  necessarily  gave  rise 
to  various  distinct  societies;  and  individuals  of  superior  property, 
courage,  or  ability,  under  whose  banners  they  had  fought,  or  upon  whose 
lands  they  had  settled,  naturally  became  their  chiefs,  that  is,  at  once  their 
lawgivers,  their  judges,  and  Iheir  military  leaders.  Their  secluded  situa- 
tion necessarily  rendered  general  intercourse  difficulty  whilst  the  impene- 
trable ramparts  with  which  they  were  surrounded  made  defence  easy. 
The  whole  race  was  thus  broken  into  many  individual  masses,  possess- 
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iog  a  commuoUy  of  cuttomi  and  character,  but  placed  under  different 
juritdiotiom ;  every  distriot  became  a  iort  of  petty  independent  ttate; 
and  the  goyeroaient  of  each  commttnity  or  dan  aisumed  the  pstriarehil 
lbrin»  being  a  apeciee  of  hereditary  nioBareby»  fimnded  on  costom,  and 
allowed  by  general  oonteott  rather  than  regulated  by  poaitive  laws. 

But  this  systeniy  although  it  ei^hibited  features  apparently  identicBl 
with  those  by  which  the  feudal  and  other  forms  of  society  were  cfaarac- 
terizedy  was  based  upon  different  principles^  and  knit  together  by  stronger 
ties*     In  its  origin,  it  was  no  doubt  modified  by  the  physical  and  other 
circumstances  to  which  we  hare  alluded ;  but  in  its  developm^it  it  wss 
cemented  by  the  notion  of  consanguinity,  which  made  each  clan  regard 
itself  and  be  considered  by  others  as  a  separate  and  distinct  fiunily,  the 
head  of  which  was  the  chief*    Community  of  feeling,  position,  and  in* 
terest,  was  strengthened  by  a  supposed  community  of  blood;  and  hence 
the  jW  sanguinis  gave  to  the  Celtic  chief  a  preeminent  authority  which 
never  belonged  to  the  feudal  baron.    In  fact,  the  feudal  system,  which 
had  spread  itself  so  extensively  over  all  the  east  and  south  of  Europe^ 
never  penetrated  into  the  inaccessible  fastnesses,  where  the  remains  itf  the 
Celts  had  taken  shelter.     In  Wales,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  patriarchal  government  was  universal ;  whilst,  opposed  to, 
not  identical  with,  this  form,  was  the  feudal  system  of  the  Saxon  invaden, 
who  established  it  as  far  as  their  power  extended,  and  no  farther.     Hence, 
it  was  long  the  policy  of  the  Scottish  legislature  to  oppose  the  feodsl 
power  of  the  barons,  and  to  support  that  which  wasexercised  by  the  chiefr, 
Jure  sanguinis,  over  the  obedience  and  service  of  their  clans ;  the  one 
was  conceived  to  militate  against  and  present  an  obstacle  to  the  explica- 
tion and  assertion  of  the  royal  authority;  the  other,  being  considered  ss 
indefeasible  and  imprescriptible,  a  power  which  admitted  neither  of  in- 
crease nor  diminution,  was  sought  as  an  ally  against  usurpations,  which 
were  restrained  by  no  ties  and  confined  within  no  limits,  such  as  thofs 
which  at  once  regulated  and  abridged  the  authority  of  a  chief. 

In  this  manner,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  though  feudal  superior  of  the  lands 
and  estates  held  6y  the  Camerons,  Macphersons,  Macdonells  of  Keppocb, 
and  others,  had  no  command  whatever  overthese  clans;  they  acknowledged 
a  different  authority,  and  always  followed  the  orders  of  their  patrisrcbsl 
chie&«  Thus  although  most  of  those  nations  by  which  Europe  was  ori- 
ginally peopled,  were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  acknowledging  esch 
the  rule  of  an  hereditary  chief,  and  consequently  exhibiting  a  constitu- 
tion apparently  similar  to  that  which  has  been  denominated  patriarcbal, 
yet  the  latter  was,  in  its  real  nature,  altogether  different.  Whilst  the 
Gothic  and  other  tribes  who  had  obtained  a  footing  in  Europe  were  assO' 
ciated  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  protection  or  convenience,  it  was  com- 
munity of  origin,  or  supposed  identity  of  family  and  of  blood,  which 
formed  the  bond  that  united  the  Celtic  tribe  with  its  chief.  The  Utter 
was  the  hereditary  lord  of  all  who  were  supposed  to  b"  descended  of 
the  same  stock  with  himself;  the  Gothic  baron  was  merely  the  heredi- 
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tary  proprietor  of  a  certain  tract  of  lancit  and,  as  such  only,  entitled  to 
service  and  obedience  of  those  who  dwelt  on  it* 

Tbis  disttDguishing  property  of  the  patriarefaal  ^stem,  wherever  it 
prevailed,  was  pecaliarly  remarkable  in  the  case  jof  the  Highlanders  of 
SeotJand.  That  system,  in  some  of  its  leatares,  exhibited  a  close  re- 
semUanoe  to  feudalism,  yet  in  others,  the  distinction  was  too  strongly 
marked  to  be  for  a  momeBt  mistaken.  If  the  former  alone  were  consi- 
dered, it  might  be  supposed  that  the  feudal  system  had  always  existed 
amongst  the  Highlanders ;  but  this  would  be  a  narrow,  partisJi  and  in- 
correct  view  of  the  sttb|eet,  inasmuch  as,  even  where  the  similarity  ap- 
pears to  be  most  striking,  a  distinctive  speelfle  difference  may  easily  be 
traced*  The  system  of  clanship,  for  instance,  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  a  modification  of  the  feudal  jurisdiction^  to  which  it  no  doubt  bore  « 
eonsid^raMe  external  resemblance ;  yet^  in  the  laws  of  succesnon  and  of 
marriage,  as  well  as  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  community  of  ori- 
gin, which  formed  no  element  whatever  of  the  feudal  constitution,  these 
systems  were  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  and  hence 
could  scarcely  have  sprung  firom  a  comnuMi  source.  At  the  same  time,  by 
reason  <^  the  similarity  already  mentioned,  the  feudal  law  was  without 
diSeulty  introduced  into  the  Highlands  in  as  fiu*  as  regarded  the  tenure 
of  lands ;  but,  in  other  respects^  the  struggle  between  the  two  systems 
proved  long  and  doubtful,  nor  was  it  until  a  very  recent  period  that  the 
feudid  law  of  succession  and  marriage  came  into  full  operation  in  the 
Highlands,  and  displaced  that  which  had  previously  obtained,  thus  laying 
8  foondatioB  for  those  disputes  which  have  since  arisen  amongst  many 
of  the  Highland  families  respecting  chieftainship  and  succession. 

The  system  of  clanship  in  the  Highlands,  although  possessing  an  ap> 
parent  resemblance  to  feudalism,  was  in  principle  very  difibrent  indeed 
from  that  system  as  it  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
former  case»  the  people  followed  their  chief  as  the  head  of  their  race, 
and  the  representative  of  the  common  ancestiHr  of  the  clan ;  in  the  latter, 
they  obeyed  their  leader  as  feudal  proprietor  of  the  lands  to  which  they 
were  attaehedi  and  to  whom  they  owed  military  service  for  ihmr  respec- 
tive portions  of  these  lands.  The  Highland  chief  was  the  hereditary 
lord  of  all  who  belonged  to  his  elan,  wherever  they  dwelt  or  whatever 
lands  tkey  occupied;  the  feudal  baron  was  entitled  to  the  military 
service  of  all  who  held  lands  under  him,  to  whatever  race  they  might 
individually  belong.  The  one  dignity  was  personal,  the  other  was  terrl- 
tofM ;  the  rights  of  the  chief  were  inherent,  those  of  the  baron  were 
aeuessory;  the  one  might  lose  or  forfeit  his  possessions,  but  could  not 
thereby  be  divested  of  his  hereditary  eharaeter  and  privileges ;  the  other, 
wbes  divested  ef  his  fee,  ceased  to  have  any  title  or  claim  to  the  service 
of  those  who  eceupied  the  lands.  Yet  these  two  i^^ems,  so  different  in 
prindple,  were  in  effect  nearly  identical.     Both  exhibited  the  spectacle 

«  Skene**  Highkmden  of  SeoOand,  toI.  i>  p.  15a  ec  se^ 
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of  a  subject  possessed  of  unlimited  power  within  his  own  territories,  and 
exacting  unqualified  obedience  from  a  numerous  train  of  followers,  to 
whom  he  stood  in  the  several  relations  of  landlord,  military  leader,  and 
judge,  with  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  belonging  to  each  of  those 
characters.     Both  were  equally  calculated  to  aggrandise  turbulent  chie& 
and  nobles,  at  the  expense  of  the  royal  authority,  which  they  frequent- 
ly defied,  generally  resisted,  and  but  seldom  obeyed ;  althoagh  for  tbe 
most  part,  the  chief  was  less  disloyal  than  the  baron,  probably  because  he 
was  forther  removed  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  less  sensible  of 
its  interference  with  his  own  jurisdiction.    The  one  system  was  adapted 
to  a  people  in  a  pastoral  state  of  society,  and  inhabiting  a  country,  like 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which,  from  its  peculiar  nature  and  confor- 
mation, not  only  prevented  the  adoption  of  any  other  mode  of  life,  but 
at  the  same  time,  prescribed  the  division  of  the  people  into  separate 
fiimilies  or  clans.     The  other  system,  being  of  a  defensive  character, 
was  necessary  to  a  population  occupying  a  fertile  but  open  country, 
possessing  only  a  rude  notion  of  agriculture,  and  exposed  on  all  sides  to 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  neighbours  or  enemies.     But  the  common 
tendency  of  both  was  to  obstruct  the  administration  of  justice^  nurse 
habits  of  lawless  violence,  exclude  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,, 
and  generally,  to  impede  the  progress  of  improvement;  and  hence 
neither  was  compatible  with  the  prosperity  of  a  civilised  nation,  where- 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  required  protection,  and  the  security  of  pro-. 
perty  demanded  an  equal  administration  of  justice. 

As  far  as  the  tenure  of  lands  and  the  heritable  jurisdictions  were  oon^ 
cerned,  the  feudal  system  was  easily  introduced  into  the  Highlands;  but 
although  the  principal  chiefs  readily  agreed,  or  were  induced  by 
circumstances,  to  hold  their  lands  of  the  crown  or  of  low  country  barons, 
yet  the  system  of  clanship  remained  in  full  force  amongst  the  native 
Highlanders  until  a  very  recent  period ;  and  its  spirit  still  survives  in 
the  affections,  the  prejudices,  the  opinions,  and  the  habits  of  the  people. 
The  peculiarities  of  clanship  are  nowhere  better  described  than  in  a 
book  written  about  the. year  1730,  entitled,  <<  Letters  from  an  Officer  of 
Engineers  to  his  Friend  in  London  ;^*  a  work  which  is  the  more  valuable 
as  it  contains  the  observations  of  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  stranger, 
who  had  ample  opportunities  of  studying  the  people  of  the  North,  and 
who  has  recorded  his  remarks  with  equal  truth,  candour,  and  fidelity. 

'<  The  Highlanders  are  divided  into  tribes  or  claos,  under  chie&  or 
chieftains,  and  each  clan  is  again  divided  into  branches  firom  the -main 
stock,  who  have  chieftains  over  them.  These  are  subdivided  into 
smaller  branches  of  fifty  or  sixty  men,  who  deduce  their  original  from 
their  particular  chieftains,  and  rely  upon  them  as  their  more  immediate^ 
protectors  and  defenders.  The  ordinary  Highlanders  esteem  it  the 
most  sublime  degree  of  virtue  to  love  their  chief  and  pay  him  a  blind 
obedience,  although  it  be  in  opposition  to  the  government.  Next  to 
this  love  of  their  chief  is  that  of  the  particular  branch  whence  they 
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flprang ;  and,  in  a  third  degree,  to  those  of  the  whole  clan  or  name, 
^whom  they  will  astist,  right  or  wrong,  against  those  of  any  other  tribe 
^th  which  they  are  at  variance.  They  likewise  owe  good-will  to  such 
clans  as  they  esteem  to  be  their  particular  well-wisherB.  And,  lastly, 
diey  have  an  adherence  to  one  another  as  Highlanders  in  oppoMtion  to 
the  people  of  the  low  country,  whom  they  despise  as  inferior  to  them  in 
courage,  and  believe  they  have  a  right  to  plunder  them  whenever  it  is 
in  their  power.  This  hist  arises  from  a  tradition  that  the  Lowlands,  in 
old  times,  were  the  possessions  of  thmr  ancestors. 

^*  The  chief  exercises  an  arbitrary  authority  over  his  vassals,  deter* 
mines  all  differences  and  disputes  that  happen  among  them,  and  levies 
taxes  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  the  marriage  of  a  daughter, 
building  a  house,  or  some  pretence  for  his  support  or  the  honour  of  his 
name ;  and  if  any  one  should  refiise  to  contribute  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  he  is  sure  of  severe  treatment,  and,  if  he  persists  in  his  obstinacy, 
he  would  be  cast  out  of  his  tribe  by  general  consent  Thir  power  of 
the  chief  is  not  supported  by  interest,  as  they  are  landlords,  but  by 
consanguinity,  as  lineally  descended  from' the  old  patriarchs  or  Withers 
of  the  fiimilies,  for  they  hold  the  same  authority  when  they  have  lost 
their  estates,  as  may  appear  from  several  instances,  and  particularly  that 
of  one  (Lord  Lovat)  who  commands  his  clan,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  maintain  him,  having  nothing  left  of  his  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  chief,  even  against  the  laws,  is  bound  to  protect  his  followers,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  be  they  never  sO  criminal.  He  is  their 
leader  in  clan  quarrels,  must  free  the  necessitous  from  their  arrears  of 
rent,  and  ^laintain  such  who  by  accidents  are  follen  to  total  decay. 
Some  of  the  chiefe  have  not  only  personal  dislikes  and  enmity  to  each 
other,  but  there  are  also  hereditary  feuds  between  clan  and  clan  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  for  several 
ages.  These  quarrels  descend  to  the  meanest  vassals,  and  thus  some- 
times an  innocent  person  suffers  for  crimes  committed  by  his  tribe  at  a 
vast  distance  of  time  before  his  being  began." 

This  clear'  and  concise  description  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  clan- 
ship as  it  existed  in  the  Highlands,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  diie  system  was  in  ftill  force  and  vigour.  It  presented  a 
singnlar  mixtore  of  patriarchal  and  feudal  government ;  and  every  thing 
connected  with  the  habits,  manners,  customs,  and  feelings  of  the  people 
tended  to.  maintain  it  unimpaired,  amidst  all  the  changes  which  were 
gradually  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  the  progress  of  improvement.  There  was,  indeed, 
something  almost  oriental  in  the  character  of  immutability  which 
seeded. <io  belong  to  this  primitive  institution,  endeared  as  it  was  to  the 
affections,  and  singularly  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  it  prevailed.  Under  its  influence  all  their  habits  had  been  formed ; 
with  it  all  their  feelings  and  associations  were  indissolubly  blended.* 
When  the  kindred  and  the  followers  of  a  chief  saw  him  surrounded  by  a 
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body  of  adherents,  numerous,  faithful,  and  brave,  devoted  to  his  iuter- 
•QStSf  and  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  fais  service,  they 
covld  conceive  no  power  superior  to  his ;  and,  when  they  looked  back 
into  the  past  history  of  their  tribe,  they  found  that  bis  progenitors  had, 
irom  time  immemorial,  been  at  their  head.  Their  tales,  their  traditions, 
their  songs,  constantly  referred  to  the  exploits  or  the  transactions  of  the 
aame  tribe  or  fraternity  living  under  the  same  line  of  chiefe ;  and  the 
transmission  of  command  and  obedience,  of  protection  and  attachment, 
from  one  generation  to  another,  became  in  consequence  as  natural,  in 
ihe  eye  of  a  Highlander,  as  the  transmission  of  blood  or  the  regular 
laws  ot  descent.  This  order  of  things  appeared  to  him  as  fixed  and  as 
inviolable  as  the  constitution  of  nature  or  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons. 
Hence  nothing  could  shake  his  fidelity  to  his  chief,  or  induce  him  to 
compromise  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  Jiis 
dan.  He  was  not  without  his  feelings  of  independence,  and  he  would 
not  have  brooked  oppression  where  he  looked  for  kindness  and  protec- 
tion. But  the  long  unbroken  line  of  chiefe  is  of  itself  a  strong  presump- 
tive proof  of  the  general  mildness  of  their  sway.  They  governed  in  the 
right  of  a£Pection  and  gratitude,  as  well  as  in  that  of  patriarchal  supre- 
macy, and  hence  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  their  followers  were  proof 
against  all  the  common  accidents  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  indivi- 
duals might  change,  but  the  ties  which  bound  one  generation  were  drawn 
more  closely,  although  by  insensible  degrees,  around  the  succeeding  one ; 
and  thus  each  family,  in  all  its  various  successions,  retained  something 
like  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  the  parent  stem,  which  the  renewed 
leaves  of  a  tree  in  spring  preserve,  in  point  of  form  and  position,  to 
those  which  had  dropped  off  in  the  preceding  autumn. 

Many  important  consequences,  affecting  the  character  of  the  High- 
landers, resulted  from  this  division  of  the  people  into  small  tribes,  each 
governed  in  the  patriarchal  manner  already  described.  The  authority 
of  the  sovereign,  if  nominally  recognised,  was  nearly  altogether  unfdt 
and  inoperative.  His  mandates  could  neither  arrest  the  mutual  depre- 
dations of  the  clans,  nor  allay  their  hereditary  hostilities.  'DelinquBits 
could  not  be  pursued  into  the  bosom  of  the  clan  which  protected  them, 
nor  could  the  judges  administer  the  laws,  in  opposition  to  the  will  or 
the  interests  of  the  chiefii.  Sometimes  the  sovereign  attempted  to 
strengthen  his  hands  by  fomenting  divisions  between  the  different  dans, 
and  entering  occasionally  into  the  interests  of  one,  in  the  hope  of  weaken* 
ing  another;  he  threw  his  weight  into  one  scale  that  the  other  might 
kick  the  beam,  and  he  withdrew  it  again,  that,  by  the  violence  of  the 
reaction,  both  parties  might  be  equally  damaged  and  enfeebled.  Man^ 
instances  of  this  artfiil  policy  occur  in  Scottish  history,  which,  for  a 
long  period,  was  little  else  than  a  record  of  internal  disturbances. .  The 
general  government,  wanting  the  power  to  repress  disorder,  sought  to 
destroy  its  elements ,  by  mutual  collision  ;  and  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  its  inefficiency  was  an  almost  perpetual  system  of  aggression, 
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warfare,  depredation,  and  contention.  Besides,  the  little  principalitietf 
into  which  the  Highlands  were  divided  touched  at  so  many  points,  yet 
they  were  so  independent  of  one  another ;  they  approached  so  nearly  in 
many  respects,  yet,  in  some  others,  were  so  completely  separated ;  there 
were  so  many  opportnnities  of  encroachment  on  the  one  hand,  and  so 
little  disposition  to  submit  to  it  on  the  other ;  and  the  quarrel  or  dispute 
of  one  individual  of  the  tribe  so  naturally  involved  the  interest,  the  sym* 
pathies,  and  the  hereditary  feelings  or  animosities  of  the  rest,  that  pro- 
found peace,  or  perfect  cordiality  scarcely  ever  existed  amongst  them, 
and  their  ordinary  condition  was  either  a  chronic  or  an  active  state  of  in<> 
temal  warfare.  From  opposing  interests  or  wounded  pride,  deadly  feuds 
frequently  arose  amongst  the  chiefs,  and  being  warmly  espoused  by  the 
clans,  were  often  transmitted,  with  aggravated  animosity,  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another. 

If  it  were  profitable,  it  might  be  curious  to  trace  the  negotiations,  trea« 
ties,  and  bonds  of  amity,  or  manreni  as  they  were  called,  by  which  oppos- 
ing clans  strengthened  themselves  against  the  attacks  and  encroachments 
of  their  enemies  or  rivals,  or  to  preserve  what  may  be  called  the  balance 
of  power.  Amongst  the  rudest  communities  of  mankind  may  be  discovered 
the  elements  of  that  science  which  has  been  applied  to  the  government  and 
diplomacy  of  the  most  civilized  nations.  By  such  bonds  they  came  under 
an  obligation  to  assist  one  another ;  and,  in  their  treaties  of  mutual  sup-^ 
port  and  protection,  smaller  clans,  unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  thos& 
families  or  septs  which  had  lost  their  chieftains,  were  also  included.  When^ 
such  confederacies  were  formed,  the  smaller  clans  followed  the  fortunes, 
engaged  in  the  quarrels,  and  fought  under  the  chiefs  of  the  greater. 
Thus  theM*Raes  followed  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  the  M'Colls  the  Stewarts 
of  Apin,  and  the  M^Gillivrays  and  M*Beans  the  Laird  of  Mackintosh ; 
but,  nevertheless,  their  ranks  were  separately  marshalled,  and  were  led  by- 
their  own  subordinate  chieftains  and  lairds,  who  owned  submission 
only  when  necessary  for  the  success  of  combined  operations.  The  union 
had  for  its  object  aggression  or  revenge,  and  extended  no  further  than 
the  occasion  for  which  it  had  been  formed  ;  yet  it  served  to  prevent  the 
smaller  clans  from  being  swallowed  up  by  the  greater,  and  at  the  same 
time  nursed  the  turbulent  and  warlike  spirit  which  formed  the  common  dis- 
tinction of  all.  From  these  and  other  causes,  the  Highlands  were  for  ages 
as  constant  a  theatre  of  petty  conflicts  as  Europe  has  been  of  great  and- 
itnportant  struggles ;  in  the  former  were  enacted,  in  miniature,  scenes 
bearing  a  striking  and  amusing  analogy  to  those  which  took  place  upon  a 
grand  scale  in  the  latter.  The  spirit  of  opposition  and  rivalry  between 
the  clans  perpetuated  a  system  of  hostility;  it  encouraged  the  cultivation 
of  the  military  at  the  expense  of  the  social  virtues,  and  it  perverted  their 
ideas  both  of  law  and  morality.  Revenge  was  accounted  a  duty,  the  de- 
struction of  a  neighbour  a  meritorious  exploit,  and  rapine  an  honourable 
employment.  Wherever  danger  was  to  be  encountered,  or  bravery  dis- 
played, there  they  conceived  that  distinction  was  to  be  obtained;  the  per- 
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vwled  tentimeiit  of  hoDour  rendered  their  feuds  more  implacable,  tkeir 
iDVoads  more  sayage  and  destraethre ;  and  auperstitioii  added  its  inflaesos 
in  exasperaliog  aoimositiesy  by  teaching  that  to  revenge  the  death  of  a 
kinsman  or  friend  was  an  act  agreeable  to  his  manes ;  thus  engaging 
on  the  side  of  the  most  implacable  hatred  and  the  darkest  vei^eance,  the 
most  amiable  and  domestic  of  all  human  feelings,  nundy,  reverence  ibr 
the  memory  of  the  dead»  and  affection  for  the  virtues  of  the  livi^« 

Another  custom,  which  once  prevailed,  contributed  to  perpetuate  this 
spirit  of  lawless  revenge.  *^  Every  heir  or  young  chieftain  of  a  tribe,** 
says  Martin,  who  had  studied  the  character  and  manners  of  the  High- 
landers, and  understood  them  well,  *'  was  obliged  to  give  a  specimen  of 
his  valour  before  he  was  owned  and  declared  governor  or  leader  of  his 
people,  who  obeyed  and  followed  him  on  all  occasions.  This  chieftain 
was  usually  attended  with  a  retinue  of  young  men,  who  had  not  before 
given  any  proof  of  their  valour,  and  were  ambitious  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  signalize  themselves.  It  was  usual  for  the  chief  to  make  a 
desperate  incursion  upon  some  neighbour  or  other,  that  they  were  in 
feud  with,  and  they  were  obliged  to  brings  by  open  force,  the  cattle, 
they  found  in  the  land  they  attacked,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt.  After 
the  performance  of  this  achievement,  the  young  chieftain  was  ever  after 
reputed  valiant,  and  worthy  of  government,  and  such  as  were  of  his 
retinue  acquired  the  like  reputation.  This  custom  being  reciprocally 
used  among  them,  was  not  reputed  robbery ;  for  the  damage  which  cme 
tribe  sustained  by  the  inauguration  of  the  chieftain  of  another,  was  re- 
paired when  their  chieftain  came  in  his  turn  to  make  his  specimen."* 
But  the  practice  seems  to  have  died  out  about  half  a  century  before  the 
time  at  which  Martin's  work  appeared,  apd  its  disuse  removed  one 
fertile  source  of  feuds  and  disorders.  Of  the  nature  of  the  depredations 
in  which  the  Highlanders  commonly  engaged,  the  sentiments  with  which 
they  were  regarded,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the 
effects  which  they  produced  on  the  character,  habits,  and  manners  of 
the  people,  an  ample  and  interesting  account  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  General  Stewart's  valuable  work  on  the  Highlands. 

It  has  been  commonly  alleged,  that  ideas  of  succession  were  so  loose 
in  the  Highlands,  that  brothers  were  often  preferred  to  grandsons  and 
even  to  sons.  But  this  assertion  proceeds  on  a  most  erroneous  assump* 
tion,  inasmuch  as  election  was  never  in  any  degree  admitted,  and  a 
system  of  hereditary  succession  prevailed,  which,  th(TUgh  different  from 
that  which  has  been  instituted  by  the  feudal  law,  allowed  of  no  such  devia- 
tionsor  anomalies  as  some  have  imagined.  The  Highland  law  of  succession, 
as  Mr  Skene  observes,  requires  to  be  considered  in  reference,  first,  to  the 
ehieisbip  and  the  superiority  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  clan ;  and, 
secondly,  in  respect  to  the  property  or  the  land  itself.  The  succession  to 
the  chiefship  and  its  usual  prerogatives  was  termed  the  law  of  tanistry; 

•  Description  of  the  Western  Islands      London,  1 703; '  "*" 
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that  to  the  property  or  the  land  itself,  gaml.  But  when  the  feudal  syttem 
was  ilitroduoed,  the  law  of  tanistry  became  the  law  of  succeBuoQ  to  the 
property  aa  well  at  the  chie&hip,  whilat  that  of  gavel  wa§  too  directly 
opposed  to  feudal  principles  to  be  suffered  to  exist  at  all»  eyen  io  a 
modified  form.  It  appearB,  indeedy  that  the  Highlanders  adhered 
strictly  to  succession  in  the  male  line,  and  that  the  great  peculiarity 
which  distinguished  their  law  of  succession  from  that  established  by  the 
f^radal  system,  consisted  in  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  it,  bro- 
thers invariably  succeeded  before  sons.  In  the  feudal  system  property 
was  alone  considered,  and  the  nearest  relation  to  the  last  proprietor  was 
naturally  accounted  the  heir.  But,  in  the  Highland  system,  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  succession  was  not  property,  but  the  right  of  chiefship, 
derived  from  being  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  founder  or  patriarch  of 
the  tribe ;  it  was  the  relation  to  the  common  ancestor,  to  whom  the  bro- 
ther was  considered  as  one  degree  nearer  than  the  son,  and  through 
whom  the  right  was  derived,  and  not  to  the  last  chief,  which  regulated 
the  succession.  Thus,  the  brothers  of  the  chief  invariably  succeeded 
before  the  sons,  not  by  election,  but  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  according 
to  a  fixed  rule  which  formed  the  law  or  principle  of  succession,  instead 
of  being,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  departure  from  it,  occasioned  by 
views  of  temporary  expediency,  by  usurpation,  or  otherwise.  That  an 
anxiety  to  avoid  minorities  in  a  tribe  or  clan  which  required  above  all 
things  a  competent  Itoder  in  war,  may  have  originally  recommended  the 
establishment  of  such  a  rule,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  obvious,  that  it  results  as  an  immediate  consequence  from 
the  essential  difference  in  principle  between  the  Highland  and  the  feudal 
systems  of  succession*  In  a  word,  the  law  of  tanistry,  however  much 
opposed  to  the  feudal  notions  of  later  times,  ffowed  naturally  from  the 
patriarchal  constitution  of  society  in  the  Highlands,  and'was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  people  such  as  we  have  described, 
whose  warlike  habits  and  love  of  military  enterprise,  or  armed  predatory 
expeditions,  made  it  necessary  to  have  »t  all  times  a  chief  competent  to 
act  as  their  leader  or  commander. 

But  if  the  law  of  tanistry  was  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal 
system,  that  of  ^avel  or  the  succession  to  property  amongst  the  High- 
landers was  still  more  adverse.  By  the  feudal  law  the  eldest  son,  when 
the  succession  opened,  not  only  acquired  the  superiority  over  the 
-  rest  of  the  family,  but  he  also  succeeded  to  the  whole  of  the  property, 
whilst  the  younger  branches  were  obliged  to  seek  advancement  in  war, 
or  to  push  their  fortune  by  following  other  pursuits.  But  in  the  High- 
lands the  case  was  altogether  different  By  the  law  of  gavel,  the  property 
of  the  clan^was  divided  in  certain  proportions  amongst  all  the  male 
branches  of  the  family,  to  the  exclusion  of  females,  who,  by  this  extra- 
ordinary Salic  anomaly,  could  no  more  succeed  to  the  property  than  to 
the  chiefship  itself.  The  law  of  gavel  in  the  Highlands,  therefore, 
differed  from  the  English  custom  of  gavel-kind  in  being  exclusively  con- 
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ioed  to  the  male  branches  of  a  fiimilj.    In  what  proportions  the  pro- 
perty was  divided,  or  whether  these  proportions  varied  according  to 
circmnstances,  or  the  will  of  the  chief,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  But 
H  would  appear  that  the  principal  seat  of  the  family,  with  the  lands  im- 
mediately surrounding  it,  always  remained  the  property  of  the  chief;  and 
besides  this,  the  latter  retained  a  sort  of  superiority  over  the  whole  posses^ 
sions  of  the  clan,  in  virtue  of  which  he  received  from  each  dependent 
branch  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  chiefship,  and  also  to  enable  him  to  support  the  dignity  of  bis  station 
by  the  exercise  of  a  commensurate  hospitality.  Such  was  the  law  of  gavel, 
which,  though  adverse  to  feudal  principles,  was  adapted  to  the  state  oi 
society  amongst  the  Highlands^-out  of  which  indeed  it  originally  sprang; 
because,  where  there  were  no  other  pursuits  open  to  the  younger 
branches  of  families  except  rearing*  flocks  and  herds  during  peace,  and 
following  the  chief  in  war,  and  where  it  was  the  interest  as  well  as  the 
ambition  of  the  latter  to  multiply  the  connexions  of  his  family,  and  take 
every  means  to  strengthen  the  power  as  well  as  to  secure  the  obedience 
of  his  clan,  the  division  of  property,  or  the  law  of  gavel,  resulted  as 
naturally  from  such  an  order  of  things,  as  that  of  hereditary  succession 
to  the  patriarchal  government  and  chiefehip  of  the  clan.     Hence,  the 
chief  stood  to  the  cadets  of  his  family  in  a  relation  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  in  which  the  feudal  sovereign  stood  to  the  barons  who  held  their 
fieis  of  the  crown,  and  although  there  was  no  formal  investiture,  yet  the 
tenure  was  in  effect  pretty  nearly  the  same.    In  both  cases,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  system  was  essentially  military,  though  it  apparently  led  to 
opposite  results;  and,  in  the  Highlands,  the  law  under  consideration 
was  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  society,  that  it  was  only 
abandoned  after  a  long  struggle,  and  even  at  a  comparatively  recent  period 
traces  of  its  existence  and  operation  may  be  observed  amongst  the  people 
of  that  country.* 

The  law  of  marriage,  observed  in  the  Highlands,  has  frequently  been 
as  little  understood  as  that  of  succession,  and  similar  misconceptfoos 
have  prevailed  regarding  it.     This  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected.     In  a 

*  Skene's  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  yoL  ii.  chap.  7.  '*  The  most  remarkable  iostaiice 
of  this  system/*  says  Mr  Skene,  in  the  valuable  and  ingenious  work  here  referred  iOi 
"  appears  in  the  history  of  the  Macdonalds.  Sommerled  divided  his  immense  jKJSses- 
sions  among  his  three  sons.  Another  division  took  place  by  Reginald,  his  eldest  son, 
among  his  three  sons.  And  again,  in  the  fonrteenth  century,  by  John,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  who  had  obtained  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territories  which  bad  belonged  to  his 
ancestor  Sommerled,  among  his  seven  sons ;  and  finally,  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
we  find  the  possessions  of  his  eldest  son,  Reginald,  the  founder  of  the  clan  Ranald, 
divided  among  his  five  sons.  One  effect  produced  by  this  system  was^  that  the  braoch 
of  the  family  which  had  been  longest  separated  from  the  main  stem,  in  technical  lan- 
guage the  eldest  cadet,  became  the  most  powerful  family  of  the  clan  next  to  the  chie^ 
and  in  many  cases  much  more  powerful  than  the  family  of  the  chief  itself,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  results  produced  when  the  feudal  system  prevailed,  in  which  case  the 
youngest  cadet,  or  the  family  nearest  to  the  main  stem,  was  of  most  consideration." 
(See  vol.  it.  c.  7.  pp.  164,  166.) 
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uDtry  where  a  bastard  son  was  often  found  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  ehiefehip  or  property  of  a  clan,  and  where  such  bastard  generally 
received  the  support  of  the  clansmen  against  the  claims  of  the  feudal 
Iseir,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  very  loose  notions  of  succession 
"wrere  entertained  by  the  people ;  that  legitimacy  conferred  no  exclusive 
nghts ;  and  that  the  title  founded  on  birth  alone  might  be  set  aside  in 
fiivour  of  one  having  no  other  claim  than  that  of  election.     But  this, 
although  a  plausible,  would  nevertheless  be  an  erroneous  supposition. 
"Xlie  p»erson  here  considered  as  a  bastard,  and  described  as  such,  was  by 
no  means  viewed  in  the  same  light  by  the  Highlanders,  because,  accord- 
ing to  their  law  of  marriage,  which  was  originally  very  different  from  the 
feudal  system  in  this  matter,  his  claim  to  legitimacy  was  as  undoubted 
as  that  of  the  feudal  heir  afterwards  became.     It  is  well  known  that  the 
notions  of  the  Highlanders  were  peculiarly  strict  in  regard  to  matters 
of  hereditary  succession,  and  that  no  people  on  earth  was  less  likely  to 
sanction  any  flagrant  deviation  from  what  they  believed  to  be  the  right 
and  true  line  of  descent.     All  their  peculiar  habits,  feelings,  and  preju- 
dices were  in  direct  opposition  to  a  practice,  which,  had  it  been  really 
acted  upon,  must  have  introduced  endless  disorder  and  confusion ;  and 
bence  the  natural  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  seems  to  be,  what 
Itfr  Skene  has  stated,  namely,  that  a  pei^on  who  was  feudally  a  bastard 
might  in  their  view  be  considered  as  legitimate,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
be  supported  in  accordance  with  their  strict  ideas  of  hereditary  right, 
and  their  habitual  tenacity  of  whatever  belonged  to  their  ancient  usages. 
Nor  is  this  mere  conjecture  or  hypothesis.  A  singular  custom' regarding 
marriage,  retained  till  a  late  period  amongst  the  Highlanders,  and  clearly 
indicating  that  their  law  of  marriage  originally  differed  in  some  essential 
points  from  that  ^established  under  the  feudal  system,  seems  to  afford  a 
simple  and  natural  explanation  of  the  difficulty  by  which  genealogists 
have  been  so  much  puzzled. 

■  '*  This  custom  was  termed  hand-fastingy  and  consisted  in  a  species  of 
contract  between  two  chiefs,,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  heir  of  one 
should  live  with  the  daughter  of  the  other  as  her  husband  for  twelve 
months  and  a  day.  If  in  that  time  the  lady  became  a  mother,  or  proved 
to  be  with  chil^  the  marriage  became  good  in  law,  even  although 
no  priest  had  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  in  due  form;  but 
should  there  not  have  occurred  any  appearance  of  issue,  the  contract 
was  considered  at  an  end,  and  each  party  was  at  liberty  to  marry  or 
hand-fast  with  any  other.  It  is  manifest  that  the  practice  of  so  peculiar 
a  species  of  marriage  must  have  been  in  terms  of  the  original  law  among 
the  Highlanders,  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a 
custom  could  have  originated ;  and  it  is  in  fact  one  which  seems  natu- 
rally to  have  arisen  from  the  form  of  their  society,  which  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  secure  the  lineal  succession  of  their 
chiefs.  It  is  perhaps  not  improbable  that  it  was  this  peculiar  custom 
^vhich  gave  rise  to  the  report  handed  down  by  the  Roman  and  other 
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hbtorianii  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  had  their  wives 
in  common,  6r  thai  it  was  the  foundation  of  that  law  of  Scotland  by 
which  natural  children  became  legitimized  by  subsequent  marriage  i* 
and  as  this  custom  remained  in  the  Highlands  unfSl  a  very  latie  period, 
the  sanction  of  ancient  custom  was  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  p^nnst 
in  regarding  the  ofispring  of  such  marriages  as  legitimate.''f 

It  appears^  indeed,  that,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  issue  of 
a  hand*(hst  marriage  claimed  the  earldom  of  SuUieriand.  The  claimant, 
according  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  described  himself  as  one  lawfuBy 
descended  from  his  father,  John,  the  third  eari,  because,  as  he  ail^;ed, 
'*  his  mother  was  hand-fasUd  and  fiaticed  to  his  fether ;"  and  his  daim 
was  bought  off  (which  shows  that  it  was  not.  considered  as  altogether 
incapable  of  being  maintained)  by  Sir  Adam  Gordon  who  had  married 
the  heiress  of  Earl  John.  Such,  then,  was  the  nature  of  the  peculhir 
and  temporary  connexion,  which  gave  rise  to  the  apparent  anomalies 
which  we  have  been  considering.  It  was  a  custom  which  had  for  its 
object,  not  to  interrupt  but  to  preserve  the  lineal  succes^n  of  the 
chiefs,  and  to  obviate  the  very  evil  of  which  it  is  c6nceived  to  afford  a 
glaring  example.  But  after  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  law,  whieh, 
in  this  respect,  was  directly  opposed  to  the  ancient  Highlimd  law,  the 
lineal  and  legitimate  heir,  according  to  Highland  principles,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  bastard  by  the  government,  which  accordingly  considered 
him  as  thereby  incapacitated  for  succeeding  to  the  honours  and  pro- 
perty of  his  race ;  and  hence  originated  many  of  those  disputes  con- 
cerniDg  succession  and  cbiefship,  which  embroiled  families  with  one 
another,  as  well  as  with  the  government,  and  were  productive  of  in- 
credible disorder,  mischief,  and  bloodshed.  No  allowance  was  made  for 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  people,  which  were  probably  but  ill  under- 
stood ;  and  the  riglits  of  rival  claimants  were  decided  according  to  the 
principles  of  a  foreign  system  of  law,  which  .was  long  resisted,  and  never 
admitted  except  from  necessity.  It  is  to  be  observed,  liowever,  that  the 
Highlanders  themselves  drew  a  broad  distinction  between  bastard  sons 
and  the  issue  of  the  hand-fest  unions  above  described.  The  former  were 
rigorously  excluded  from  every  sort  of  succession,  but  the  latter  were 
considered  as  legitimate  as  the  ofispring  of  the  most  regplarly  solemnized 
marriage. 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  the  laws  of  successiou4iBd  mairiage, 

^  This  i>  a  mistake  io  point  of  law.  The  principle  of  legitimation  by  subsequent 
marriage  was  first  explicitly  announced  in  an  imperial  constitution  of  Constantino,  and 
being  wisely  recognised  by  the  church  it  was  adopted  by  the  canonists,  througli  whom 
ft  passed  into  our  law.  The  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  finglaod  ftiled,  in  ooos»* 
qiienoe  of  the  attachment  of  ths  people  to  their  ancient  S«x.od  constitutions;  and 
hence,  although  it  was  recognised  in  the  statute  of  Morton,  it  was  subsequently  discarded, 
and  never  afterwards  found  admission  into  the  municipal  system  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  principle  is  one  which  reason, 
morality,  and  religion  must  equally  approve. 

+  Skene's  Highkmdert  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  chap.  7,  pp.  166,  167. 
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rwe  proceed  next  to  consider  the  gradation  of  ranks  which  appears  to  have 
esdsted  amongst  the.  Highlanders,  whether  in  relation  to  the  lands  of 
\rbich  they  were  proprietors,  or  the  chins  of  which  they  were  members 
JiMd  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  Uie  classification  of  society  in  the 
HighUnds.  seems  to  have  borne  a  close  resemblance  to  that  which  ob- 
tained in  Wales  and  in  Ireland,  amongst  cognate  branches  of  the  same 
general  race.     In  the  former  country,  there  were  three  different  tenures 
of  landf  and  nine  degrees  of  rank.  Of  these  tenures,  the  first  was  termed 
Bdaerdir,  signifying  a  person  who  has  jurisdiction,  and  included  three 
ranks;  the  second  was  called  Uchilordir,  or  property, ■  and  likewise 
consisted  of  three  ranks;  and  the  third,  denominated  Priodordir,  or 
native,  included  that  portion  of  the  population  whom  we  would  now 
call  tenants,  divided  into  the  degrees  of  yeomen,  labourers,  and  -serfe. 
A  similar  order  of  things  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Ireland,  where, 
in  the  classification  of  the  people,  we  recognise  the  several  degrees  of 
Fuidir,  Biadhtach,  and   Mogh.     In  the  Highlands,  the  first  tenure 
included  the  three  degrees  of  Ard  Righ,  Righ,  and  Maormor;  the 
Tighem  or  Thane,  the  Armin  and  the  Squire,  were  analogous  to  the 
three  Welsh  degrees  included  in  the  Uchilordir ;  and  a  class  of  persons, 
termed  native  men,  were  evidently  the  same  in  circumstances  and  con- 
dition with  the  Priodordir  of  Wales.     These  native  men  were  obviously 
the  tenants  or  farmers  on  the  property,  who  made  a  peculiar  acknow- 
ledgment, termed  calpe^  to  the  chief  qt  head  of  their  clan.     For  this  we 
have  the  authority  of  Martin,  who  informs  us  that  one  of  the  duties 
'*  payable  by  all  the  tenants  to  their  chiefs,  though  they  did  not  live 
upon  his  lands,"  was  called  **  calpich,"  and  that  **  there  was  a  standing 
law  for  it''  denominated  *^  calpich  law."     The  other  duty  paid  by  the 
tenants  was  that  of  herezeMy  as  it  was  termed,  which,  along  with  caipe, 
was.  exigible,  if  the  tenant  happened  to  occupy  more  than  the  eighth 
part  of  a  davach  of  land.     That  such  was  the  peculiar  acknowledgment 
of  chiefship  incumbent  on  the  native  men,  or,  in  other  words,  the  clan 
tribute  payable  by  them  in  acknowledgment  of  the  power  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  dignity  of  the  chief,  appears  fi-om  the  bonds  of  amity  or 
numrerU,  in  which  we  find  them  obliging  themselves  to  pay  '<  ccdpis  as 
native  men  ought  and  should  do  to  their  chief." 

.  But  the  native  men  of  Highland  properties  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished firom  the  cumerlachy  who,  like  the  kaeth  of  the  Welsh,  were 
merely  a  species  of  serfs,  or  cuUcripti. glelxB.'  The  former  could  not  be 
removed  from  the  land  at  the  will  of  their  lord,  but  there  was  no  restric- 
tion laid  on  their  personal  liberty ;  the  latter  might  be  removed  at  the 
pleasure  of  their  lord,  but  their  personal  liberty  was  restrained,  or  rather 
abrogated.  The  native  man  was  the  tenant  who  cultivated  the  soil,  and 
as  such,  possessed  a  recognised  estate  in  the  land  which  he  occupied. 
As  long  as  he  performed  the  requisite  services  he  could  not  be  removed, 
nor  could  a  greater  proportion  of  labour  or  produce  be  exacted  firom  him 

than  custom  or  usage  had  fixed.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  they  possessed 
IV.  3* 
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their  fiums,  or  lioldiogSy  by  an  inliereiit  r%ht,  whieb  was  not  derived 
from  their  lord,  and  of  which,  Bpringing  at  it  dkl  ftem  immeaiortil 
naag«»  and  tho  rery  oonititatien  oJF  etonahip,  it  wai»  not  In  hia  pi^wet  to 
deprim  them.  The  eumerlach  were  the  oottart  and  netwal  labowrem  of 
the  aoily  who,  poatowaing  no  keal  rights  either  of  ttaHeti  or  proper^, 
were  in  reality  abaolute  aerfr.  The  changes  oS  sooeesnon^  however, 
oocaaionaily  produecd  important  resahs^  iUustrattve  of  the  peouliaritiei 
above  described*  **  When  a  Norman  baron,*'  says  Mr  Skene,  ^obtuned 
by  sueoesaioo  or  otherwise  a  Highland  property,  the  Gaelic  na^kti  re- 
mained in  actual  possession  of  the  soil  under  him,  but  at  the  same  time 
paid  their  oar^t  to  the  natural  chief  of*  tfaehr  olan,  and  followed  Idaa.  m 
war.  When  a  Highland  ehie(  however,  acquired  by  the  operation  of 
the  feudal  soeoessioii,  an  additional  propeiiy  which  had  not  been  pse- 
viously  in  the  possession  el  his  dan,  he  found  it  possessed  by  the  sMrftet 
of  another  race.  If  these  naiifn  belonged  to  another  clan  which  still 
existed  in  Independence,  and  if  they  chose  to  remain  on  the  property, 
they  did  so  at  the  risk  of  being  placed  in  a  perilwis  situation,  should  « 
feud  arise  between  the  two  dansi.  But  if  they  bekmged  to  no  other  inde- 
pendent clan,  and  the  stranger  chief  had  acquired  tlie  whole  posKssioas 
of  their  race,  the  enatom  seems  to  have  been  for  them  to  give  a  bond 
of  manrtfU  to  their  new  lord,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
follow  him  as  their  chief,  and  make  him  the  customaty  aeknowkdg^ 
ment  of  the  co^.  They  thus  became  a  depend«it  sept  upon  a  clan  of 
a  diffbrent  race,  while  they  were  not  considered  as  forming  a  part  of 
that  clan."* 

The  gradation  of  ranks  considered  in  reibrenee  to  tl^  dan  or  trUm 
moij  be  briefly  described.  Besides  the  righ  or  kiMg^  who  in  point  of  birth 
and  station  was  originally  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other  ehiefi^ 
and  only  derived  some  additional  dignily  during  his  life  from  a  sort  of 
regal  preeminence,  the  highest  title  of  honour  amongst  the  Highbmdera 
was  anciently  that  of  maormory  the  persons  invested  with  this  distinction 
having  been  the  patriarofaal  ehiefr  id  the  great  tribes  into  which  the 
Highlanders  were  formerly  divided*  B»t  when  the  line  of  the  anoieBt 
maonyiors  g(a4ually  sank  under  th«  ascendant  influence  of  >he  foudai 
system,  the  clans  forming  the  great  tribes  became  independent,  aad 
their  leaders  or  ehieft  were  held  to  represent  each  the  common  ancestor 
or  founds  of  his  dan,  and  derived  all  their  lUgnity  and  power  ifinoi 
the  belief  in  such  representation.  The  chief  possessed  his  offite  by 
right  of  blood  alone,  as  that  right  was  undeiutood  in  the  Higfalandi; 
neither  deotion  nor  marriage  could  constitute  any  title  to  this  distise* 
tioii ;  it  was^  as  we  have  already  stated,  purely  hereditary,  nee  could  it 
rieacend  to  any  person  ezoept  him  who,  according  to  the  Highlsod 
tule  of  Buceession,  was  the  nearest  mi^  heir  to  the  dignity*  Next  ts 
llie  diief  stood  the  tanki  or  person  who,  by  Um  laws  qf  tamstry,  wsa 

#  8k«n«'8  HigMmndtTt  ^  SHo^a^nd,  t©1.  i.  f^.  172,  17a 
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titled  to  toeeeed  to  the  cbidihip;  he  posscMed  thk  title  during  the 

Itfietime  of  the  ehkf,  and,  in  Ytrtae  of  hk  apparent  lionouray  wae  cod- 

Btdered  aa  a  man  of  mark  and  eonaequence.     After  the  family  of  the 

ifiliief  eame  tbe  oe»n<iy^fii»  or  beads  of  the  aabordinate  houaea  into  which 

tlie  elan  vraa  divided,  tlie  most  powerfbi  of  whom  waa  the  iaisiek,  or 

oldeet  eadet.     This  wat  a  natural  eonfeqaence  of  the  law  of  gaveV, 

wbich,  prodttoinf  a  constant  subdivision  of  the  chiefs  estate,  until  in 

aetuai  extent  of  propertj  he  sometimes  came  to  possess  less  than  any  of 

the  ^ther  branches  of  the  fiunily,  served  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 

ag^^rahdise  the  laitter,  and  hence  that  branoh  which  had  been  longest 

sefiarafted  from  the  original  became  relatively  the  most  powerful.    Ac* 

eordingly,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  oldest  eadet  held  the  highest 

rank  in  the  clan,  nest  to  the  chief,  and  when  the  clan  took  the  field  he 

oecmpied,  as  a  mailer  of  right,  the  principal  post  of  honour.     On  the 

■aarch  he  headed  the  van,  and  in  battle  took  his  station  on  the  right ; 

Im  was,  in  fiict,  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  chief,  and  when  the  latter 

was  absent^  he  commanded  the  whole  clan.  Hence  he  was  called  lomekp 

or  the  first,  because  his  business  was  to  lead  the  way  in  the  advanee, 

and  to  head  the  attack  in  the  field.*    Another  function  exercised  by  the 

oldeet  cadet  was  that  of  iwwrp  or  steward*  the  principal  business  of 

which  ofiicer  was  to  et^Iect  the  revenues  of  the  chief;  but,  after  the  feudal 

ouatoms  were  Introduced,  this  duty  devolved  upon  the  baron-^bailie,  and 

the  macr  consequently  discontinued  his  fisioal  labours. 

The  peculiar  position  of  the  toi$Mi  with  the  power  and  consequence 
atiaehed  to  it,  naturally  pointed  him  out  as  the  person  if^  whom  recourse 
would  be  bad  in  oiiiQUmMaoees  of  difficulty  $  and  hence  arose  an  apparent 
anomaly  which  has  led  to  no  little  misconception  and  eon^aion.  The 
difficulty,  however,  may  easily  be  cleared  by  a  short  explan^ion.  When, 
tiirongh  misfortune  or  otherwise,  the  faooily  of  the  chief  had  become  so  ' 
reduced  that  he  could  t}0  longer  afford  to  his  clan  the  protection  required, 
and  which  formed  the  correlative  oUigation  on  his  part  to  that  of  fealty 
and  fibedience  on  theirs,  then  the  clansmen  followed  the  oldest  eadet  as 
the  head  of  the  most  powerful  sept  or  branch  of  the  clan ;  and  he  thus 
enjoyed,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  period,  all  the  dignity,  consequence, 
and  privileges  of  a  chief,  withouti  of  course,  eith^  posseting  a  right, /wre 
sanguinis^  to  that  station,  or  even  acquiring  the  title  of  the  oflSoe  wbioh 
1k»,  -de  faoto^  exercised*    He  wa$  mei^ely  a  s<^^  of  patriarchal  regent, 

*  *'  Toisick,**  Bays  Dr  Macpberson«  ''  was  another  titje  of  honour  which  obtained 
among  the  Scots  of  the  middle  ages.  Spelman  imagined  that  this  dignity  was  the  same 
wHh  4hai  of  TfaftHe^  Bvttbe  Higblanden,  among  whose  predeces^Brs  the  word  was 
•nee  coolmoo,  distiagHttbed  carefully  ia  their  Iai)guag9  the  toUkh  from  the  tamifUtw 
er  the  Htrntu  When  they  enumerate  the  di&eent  dasses  of  their  great  men,  agree* 
ably  io  the  language  of  former  times,  tbey  make  ase  of  ihism  tbreie  titles,  ia  the  same 
senteaea,  vttb  a  duJajtetiTie  partiele  beiween  them.**  "  In  GiheUc,"  be  adds,  <'  tm,  tot, 
mtd  4odck  signify  ihe  i^inmnff  or  jlftt  jmrt  of  any  tkieg,  siid  sometimes  the  front  ot 
IA  mnay  pr  battte."  And  hence  the  ooae  UUich,  implying  the  post  of  honour  Mrfaich 
the  oldest  cadet  fdways  oceupisd  as  his  peculiar  privilege  and  distinction. 
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who  eierdied  the  lupreme  power,  and  enjoyed  prerogatiTes  of  royalty, 
withoat  the  Dame.    Whilst  the  sjrstem  of  danship  remained  in  its  origi- 
nal purity,  no  snch  regency,  or  intenregnam,  could  ever  take  place. 
Boty  in  process  of  time,  many  circnmstances  occurred  to  render  it  both 
expedient  and  necessary.     In  fiict,  clanship,  in  its  anciait  purity,  could 
scarcely  coexist  with  the  feudal  system,  which  introduced  chaoges  so 
adverM  to  its  true  spirit ;  and  hence,  when  the  territory  had  passed,  by 
desoent,  into  the  hands  of  a  Lowland  baron,  or  when,  by  some  unsuccess- 
ful opposition  to  the  gOTemment,  the  chief  had  brought  ruin  upon  him- 
self and  his  house,  and  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  maintain  hb 
station  and  afford  protection  to  his  clan,  the  latter  naturally  placed 
themselves  under  the  only  head  capable  of  occupying  the  position  of 
their  chief,  aud  with  authority  sufficient  to  command  or*  enforce  obedi-' 
ence.     In  other  words,  they  sought  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  oldest 
cadet ;  and  he^  on  his  part,  was  known  by  the  name,  not  of  chief,  which 
would  have  been  a  gross  usurpation,  but  of  capiainf  or  leader  of  the 
clan.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  dignity  was  one  which  owed  its 
origin  to  circumstances,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  original  system,  as 
has  been  generally  but  erroneously  supposed.     If  an  anomaly,  it  was 
one  imposed  by  necessity,  and  the  deviation  was  confined,  as  we  have 
seen,  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.     It  was  altogether  unknowo 
until  a  recent  period  in  the  history  of  the  Highlands,  nnd,  when  it  did 
come  into  use,  it  was  principally  confined  to  three  clans,  namely,  Clan 
Chattan,  Clan  Cameron,  and  Clan  Ranald ;  an  undoubted  proof  that  it 
was  not  a  regular  but  an  exceptional  dignity,  that  it  was  a  temporary 
expedient,  not  part  of  a  system,  and  that  a  captain  differed  as  essentially 
from  a  chief  as  a  regent  differs  firom  an  hereditary  sovereign.    "It  is 
evident,"  says  Mr  Skene,  who  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  traee 
out  this  distinction  clearly,  **  that  a  title^  which  was  not  universal  among 
the  Highlanders,  must  have  arisen  from  peculiar  circumstances,  oon- 
nected  with  those  clans  in  which  it  is  first  found ;  and  when  we  examine 
the  history  of  these  clans,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  simply 
a  person  who  had,  from  various  causes,  become  de  facto  head  of  the 
clan,  while  the  person  possessing  the  hereditary  right  to  that  dignity 
remained  either  in  a  subordinate  situation,  or  else  for  the  time  disunited 
from  the  rest  of  the  clan."* 

Next  to  the  ceantighes,  or  heads  of  houses,  followed  in  the  order  of 
rank  the  duinewctssels,  or  gentry  of  the  clan,  a  class  intermediate  be- 
tween the  chief  and  the  body  of  the  clan,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  the 

•  Skene*%  Highbmden,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  178.  That  the  captains  of  daaiware  origi- 
nally the  oldest  cadets,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  an  instance  which  Mr  Skene  hat 
mentioned  in  the  part  of  his  work  hen  referred  to.  «  The  title  of  captain  occurs  bat 
once  in  the  family  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Slate,  and  the  single  occurrence  of  this  pecnUst 
title  is  when  the  clan  Houston  was  led  by  the  uncle  of  their  chief,  then  in  minority.  lo 
1645,  we  find  Archibald  Maconnill  captain  of  the"  Clan  Houston ;  aod  thus,  on  the  only 
occasion  when  this  clan  followed  as  a  chief  a  person  who  had  not  the  right  of  blood  to 
that  staiion,  he  styles  himself  captain  of  the  clan,**  (Skene,  ubi  supra,) 
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■ 

link  by  which  they  were  united.     The  duinewassels  were  all  cadets  of 

the  house  of  the  chief,  aod  each  had  a  pedigree  of  his  own  as  long,  and 

perchance  as  complicated  as  that  of  his  chief.     They  were,  as  might  be 

expected,  the  bravest  portion  of  the  clan ;  the  first  in  the  onset,  and  the 

last  to  quit  the  bloody  strife,  even  when  the  tide  of  battle  pressed  hardest 

ag&inst  them.     They  cherished  a  high  and  chivalrous  sense  of  honour, 

ever  keenly  alive  to  insult  or  reproach;  and  they  were  at  all  times 

ready  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  chief,  when  a  wrong 

'wnfi  to  be  avenged,  an  inroad  repressed  or  punished,  or  glory  reaped  by 

deeds  of  daring  in  arms. 

To  this  general  view  of  the  constitution  of  society  in  the  Highlands, 
little  remains  to  be  added.  The  chief,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  sort 
of  regulus^  or  petty  prince,  invested  with  an  authority  which  was  in 
its  nature  arbitrary,  but  which,  in  its  practical  exercise,  was  for  the 
-most  part  mild  and  paternal.  He  was  subjected  to  no  theoretical  or 
constitutional  limitations,  yet,  if  ferocious  in  disposition,  or  weak  in 
understanding,  he  was  restrained  or  directed  by  the  elders  of  the  tribe, 
-who  were  his  standing  counsellors,  and  without  whose  advice  no  mea- 
sure of  importance  could  be  decided  on.  Inviolable  custom  supplied 
the  deficiency  of  law,  and  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  have  been  a 
savage  despotism  was,  by  the  influence  of  opinion  embodied  and  con* 
secrated  in  usage,  converted  into  a  paternal  authority.  As  his  dis- 
tinction and  power  consisted  chiefly  in  the  number  of  his  followers,  his 
pride  as  well  as  his  ambition  became  a  guarantee  for  the  mildness  of  bis 
sway ;  he  had  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  to  secure  the  attachment 
and  devotion  of  his  clan ;  and  his  condescension,  whilst  it  raised  the 
clansman  in  his  own  estimation,  served  also  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which 
bound  the  latter  to  his  superior,  without  tempting  him  to  transgress  the 
limits  of  propriety.  The  Highlander  was  thus  taught  to  respect  himself 
in  the  homage  which  he  paid  to  his  chief.  Instead  of  complaining  of  the 
difference  of  station  and  fortune,  or  considering  prompt  obedience  as 
slavish  degradation,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  was  supporting  his  own 
honour  in  showing  respect  to  the  head  of  his  family,  and  in  yielding  a 
ready  compliance  to  his  will.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Highlanders,  whom 
more  barbarous  nations  have  sometimes  called  barbarians,  carried  in 
their  demeanour  the  politeness  of  courts  without  the  vices  by  which  these 
are  too  frequently  dishonoured,  and  cherished  in  their  bosoms  a  sense 
of  honour  without  any  of  its  follies  or  extravagances.  This  mutual  inter- 
change of  condescension  and  respect  served  to  elevate  the  tone  of  moral 
feeling  amongst  the  people,  and  no  doubt  contributed  to  generate  that 
principle  of  incorruptible  fidelity  of  which  there  are  on  record  so  many 
striking  and  even  aflecting  examples.  The  sentiment  of  honour,  and  the 
firmness  sufficient  to  withstand  temptation,  may  in  general  be  expected 
in  the  higher  classes  of  society;  but  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  life  and 
fortune  is  a  species  of  self-devotion  seldom  displayed  in  any  community, 
and  never  perhaps  exemplified  to  the  same  extent  in  any  country,  as  in 
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tlae  Uigbkadi  of  SooUand.*     The  puoishment  of  treachery  was  a  kind 
of  oooyaoiioBal  outlawry  or  bankhneot  from  society,  a  sort  of  aqua 
€i  i§ni$  mUrdietio  even  more  terrible  than  the  punisfameot  inflicted  uader 
that  danomioatioDy  daring  the  prevalenoe  of  the  RoBMin  law.    It  wai 
the  judgment  of  all  against  ooe>  the  ooodemaation  of  society,  not  that  of 
a  tribunal ;  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  as  complete  as  its 
ratification  was  univerBsU     Persons  thus  intercommuoed  were  forever 
cut  off  from  the  society  to  which  they  belonged ;  they  incurred  civil 
death  in  its  most  appalling  form,  and  their  names  descended  wi4h  infamy 
to  posterity.    What  higher  proof  could  possibly  be  produced  of  the  noblf 
sentiments  of  honoor  and  fidelity  chenshed  by  the  people,  than  the  siitiple 
laet,  that  the  breach  of  these  was  visited  with  such  a  fearful  retribution  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  when  chie&  proved  worthless  or  oppressive  they 
were  occasionally  deposed,  and,  when  they  took  a  side  which  was  dis- 
approved by  the  clan,  they  were  abandoned  by  their  people.     Of  the  for- 
mer there  are  several  well  authenticated  examples;  and  General  Stewart 
has  mentlbned  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  latter*    "  In  the  reign  of  Ki^g 
William,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  Lord  Tullibardioe,  eld^ 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Athole,  collected  a  numerous  body  of  Athole 
Highlanders,  together  with  three  hundred  Frasers,  under  the  Command 
of  Hugh,  Lord  Lovat,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis. 
These  men  believed  that  they  were  destined  to  support  the  abdicated 
king,  but  were,  in  reality,  assembled  to  s^ve  the  government  of  William. 
When  in  front  of  Blair  Castle,  their  real  destination  was  disclosed  to 
them  by  Lord  TuUibardine.     Instantly  they  rushed  fi'om  their  ranksi 
ran  to  the  adjoining  stream  of  Banovy,  and  fitting  th^  bonnets  with 
water,  drank  to  the  health  of  King  James ;  Uien  with  colours  flying  and 
pipes  playing,  fifteen  hundred  of  the  men  of  Athole,  as  reputable  for 
arms  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  the 
Laird  of  Ballechin,  and  marched  off  to  join  Lord  Dundee,  whose 
chivalrous  bravery  and  heroie  exploits,  had  excited  their  admiration 
more  than  those  of  any  other  warrior  since  the  days  of  Montrose**' 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  men  who  have  oflen  been  ignorantly  repre- 
sented as  knowing  no  other  rule  or  principle  of  action  than  a  blind, 
unreasoning  obedience  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  chie&,  and  who  have 
sometimes  been  branded  as  slaves  and  barbarians  by  persons  who  wefs 
alike  incapable  of  imitating  their  iodependencey  and  appreciating  their 
real  character. 

*  **  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  eyents  of  the  unhappy  iDsurrection  of  1745i 
must  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  M'Kenzie,  who  had  so  remarkable  a 
reMmblance  to  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  mistake  to  which  he  cheer« 
fttUy  aacrifioed  hit  life,  oontiauing  the  heraic  deo^tion  to  thd  last,  asd  exelaimllilf 
with  his  expiring  breath,  *  Villains,  you  have  killed  your  Prisce.' "  (Stewart^s  Shieht, 
Ice.  vol.  i.  p.  59.)  This  is  one  of  those  instances  which  prove  that  the  roiaaoM  ot 
real  life  often  exceeds  all  that  has  been  imagined  by  the  inventive  genius  of  fiction,  b 
poetry  or  fiction,  it  would  probably  appear  improbable  and  extravagant.  Le  mi  n' 
est  pm$  Hujourt  vraitembMAe*  * 
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JBatly  kMoiy  of  Uie  Clans  iim4¥6d  f  n  obMwrlty.-i-TnMlf  Uanaiy  oHgln  Meiibed  to  Umib.  — 

Tbe  S09iiuh  or  iri$h  pystom.— Tbe  Jieroic  or  fabulous.— The  Norwegian  or  AmuA.— 
Itfr  Skene's  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  modem  Highlanders.— Objection  to  this 
theory  stated. — Tho  difficulty  shifted  backwards,  not  removed. — The  Northern  Picts. 
-^The  Cal6doniians.-^PoiBtB  loft  iinespIaiBed  li^  Mr  Skene.  ^Tradition  of  a  Pictlsli 
dW9ei^  exaraiiied,^Tke  *  KoddsduoilNs'  or  *  Pictis.'-*IiiaQflleieiioy  of  the  erideaoe 
on  which  it  is  sought  to  identify  the  Highlanders  with  the  northern  Picts.— Conflicting 
tradlUons. — Reasoning  of  Mr  Skene  unsatisfactory  and  incondosive. — Division  of 
the  Clans  in  the  old  genealogies.— Principle  of  classification  stated,  with  the  reasons 
fox  •doptiiv  ^ 

Tmn  early  historj  of  the  Highland  clans,  like  that  of  most  other  tribee 
•ad  rac^  of  mtu^  ia  involved  in  great  obceority.  The  mists  of  time,  thick- 
enifig  with  its  progress,  have  drawn  a  deep  veil  over  that  portion  of  it 
wluch  enlightened  euriosily  is  most  desirous  to  explore ;  and  the  sagacity 
of  modern  criticism,  aided  by  the  faint  and  uncertain  glimmerings  of  tradi- 
tion*  has  been  more  signaliaed  in  plausible  speculation  and  ingenious 
cHHijecture,  than  in  dtspeliing  doubts,  removing  difficulties,  reconciling 
apparent  contradictions,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  ultimate  dis- 
covery of  truth.  In  such  inquiries,  however,  large  allowanees  must  always 
be  made*  Where  there  is  so  little  that  can  be  positively  ascertained,  and 
BO  much  in  regard  to  which  we  are  left,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  dark, 
tiMS  inductive  method  is  ausceptible  of  only  a  limited  application ;  and 
hence  the  doubtful  aid  oi  hypothesis  mnst  Irequently  be  called  in  to  supply 
a  proludile  explanation,  in  those  cases  where  the  materials  for  strict  in- 
V€istigatk>a  are  wanting.  To  some  this  may  appear  unwarrantable  in 
itseii^  and  calculated  rather  to  deepen  the  natural  obscurity  of  the  sub- 
ject than  to  contribute  any  thing  towards  its  elucidation.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  every  such  hjrpothesis  is,  in  reality,  a  step  made  in 
ikm  career  of  generalisatioo,  and  that  it  is  by  the  careful  and  anxious 
cpmparjson  of  diiiereat  and  often  incompatible  speculations,  that  truth  is 
ultimately  attained. 

In  examining  the  history  of  the  Highland  dans,  it  is  impossible  not 

-to  be  struck  with  the  great  diversity  of  traditionary  origin  which  has  been 

ascribed  to  them*     By  some  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Irish, 

and  by  odkers  of  Scandinavian,  Norwegiasi,  or  Saxon  descent ;  and  nearly 

the  fsane  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting  the  origin  of 
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particalar  clans.  A  considerable  variety  of  systems  has  been  promul- 
gated, each  supported  by  arguments  and  authorities  more  or  less  plausi- 
ble and  weighty  ; — almost  every  writer,  who  has  directed  his  attention  to 
the  subject,  appears  to  have  formed  a  distinct  hypothesis  of  his  own ; — 
and  the  only  principle  upon  which  all  seem  to  be  agreed,  consists  in  attri- 
buting to  these  tribes  a  foreign  origin.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  lessened  by 
considering  that  there  has  prevailed  in  the  Highlands  a  succession  of  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  origin  of  the  different  clans;  and  that  though 
each  of  these  in  its  turn  has  obtained  a  temporary  credit  in  the  country, 
none  of  them  seems  capable  of  being  reconciled  with  the  others,  and  all 
have  been  thought  equally  untenable.  A  circumstance  so  remarkable, 
and  at  the  same  time  perplexing,  naturally  invites  inquiry,  and  deserves 
investigation  ;  more  especially  as  there  is  probably  no  other  instance  to 
be  found  where  the  traditions  of  a  people  have  undergone  such  succes- 
sive changes,  and  where  different  systems  have  at  different  times 
sprung  up  amongst  themselves  respecting  the  common  origin  to  which 
they  laid  claim,  and  insensibly  passed  into  the  popular  belief  as  a  portion 
of  their  national  story. 

I.  The  first  of  these  is  that  which  has  been  denominated  the  Scottiih 
or  Irish  system.     The  immediate  effect  of  the  Scottish  conquest  was 
the  overthrow  of  learning  and  civilization  in  the  conquered  country; 
and  to  this  event  succeeded  a  period  of  con&sion  and  civil  war,  dnriog 
which  all  knowledge  of  the  real  origin  of  the  dans  seems  to  have  been 
lost.     But  with  the  final  triumph  of  the  invaders  anarchy  and  disorder 
ceased  ; — a  race  of  kings  of  Scottish  lineage  were  firmly  established  on 
the  throne  ; — the  country  took  its  name  from  the  people  by  whom  it  had 
been  conquered ; — all  former  distinctions  merged  in  one  general  denomi- 
nation ; — and,  in  process  of  time,  a  belief  in  the  Scottish  origin  of  the 
Highland  clans  not  only  began  to  prevail,  but  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
even  by  the  clans  themselves.     As  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
tradition,  Mr  Skene  refers  to  a  manuscript  containing  genealogies  of 
most  of  the  Highland  clans,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which  the  Macdonalds  and  their 
numerous  dependants  are  derived  from  two  sources ;  first,  from  Colls 
Uais,  an  Irish  king  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and,  secondly,  firom  Feradach 
Fion,  and  his  son  Fearchar  Fada,  king  of  the  Dalriads  of  the  line  of 
Lorn,  who  reigned  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century.    But  he 
states  several  reasons  which  have  induced  him  to  think  "  that  this  could 
not  have  been  the  true  origin  of  these  clans  ;*'  and  that  it  must  have  been 
deduced  firom  a  system  introduced  by  circumstances,  and  gradually  adopt- 
ed into  the  genealogical  creed  of  the  Highlanders.     In  the  first  place,  the 
clans  mentioned  in  this  manuscript,  and  which  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
.greater  part  of  the  Highlands,  including  the  extensive  districts  of  Moray 
and  Ross,  are  all  deduced  from  the  tribe  of  Lorn,  as  the  parent  8teni> 
But  although  the  Dalriads  consisted  of  the  three  different  tribes  of  Lorn, 
Cowal,  and  Kin  tyre,  the  last  of  which  attained  to  great  power^  and 
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eventually  acquired  supreme  authority  over  all  Scotland,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  tribe  of  Lorn,  to  which  alone  these  dans  are  traced,  had  been 
neaiij  annihilated ;  and  hence  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  popula- 
tion of  such  immense  districts  as  those  of  Moray  and  Ross,  could 
i^ave  sprung  from  so  small,  and  apparently  so  inadequate  a  source. 
Secondly,  if  the  alleged  descent  of  the  clans  from  the  Dalriadic  tribe 
of  Lorn  be  assumed  as  correct,  their  respective  affinities,  deduced  from 
ciueii  an  assumption,  will  be  found  to  be  totally  irreconcilable  with  those 
mrlkieh  have  been  established  by  the  most  authentic  documents.     The 
elans  which,  aoeording  to  the  manuscript,  sprang  from  ik%  line  of  Lorn, 
werey^^first,  the  descendants  of  Fearohar  Fada ;  and,  secondly,  those  of  a 
certain  Cormac  MacOirbertaigh,  a  kinsman  of  Fearchar.     But  in  the 
latter  class,  the  Rosses  are  stated  as  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Macnabs 
than  the  Mackinnons,  although  there  is  no  tradition  of  any  connexion 
having  subsisted  between  them,  and  the  distance  of  their  respective 
abodes  renders  it  improbable  that  such  ever  was  the  case ;  whereas*  on 
the  other  hand,  there  exists  a  bond  of  >maiirent  between  the  Macoabs  and 
Maekinnons,  feunded  upon  their  close  connexion  and  descent  from  two 
brothers.     Thirdly,  Mr  Skene  has  shown  that  the  early  parts  of  the  dif- 
ferent genealogies  are  incongruous  and  contradictory ;   a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  warrant  the  inference  that  the  principle  upon  which  they 
have  been  deduced  is  erroneous  and  unfounded.     It  appears,  however, 
that,  at  the  period  to  which  the  manuscript  refers,  there  was  an  universal 
belief  in  the  Highlands,  that  the  clans  formed  a  distinct  people,  claiming 
identity  of  race,  and  all  acknowledging  one  common  origin.     The  clans 
mentiened  in  this  document  consist  of  three  principal  divisions :  the 
Macdonells  with  the  different  families  which  sprung  from  them ;  the 
desc^idants  oi  Fearchar  Fada,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  ancient  district  of 
Moray ;  and  the  principal  clans  of  Ross*shire,  including  that  of  Alpin 
supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  Cormac  MacOirbertaigh. 

IL  The  next  system  of  traditionary  origin  introduced  into  the  High* 
lands  is  that  which  has  been  termed  the  heroic,  but  which  may  be  more 
correctly  characterised  as  the  fabulous.  This  system  supplanted  the 
preceding,  and  consisted  in  deducing  the  principal  Highland  clans  from 
the  heroes  celebrated  in  the  &bulous  histories  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
Some  one  of  these  heroes,  who  lived  only  in  the  songs  of  the  bards  or  in 
the  legends  of  romancing  chroniclers,  was  identified  with  an  ancestor  of 
the  c4an  who  bore  the  same  or  a  »milar  name ;  and  as  national  vanity  is 
easily  flattered  with  the  notion  of  high  lineage,  and  seldom  distrustful  of 
so  agreeable  an  imputation,  the  notion  of  an  heroic  origin  soon  obtained 
credit  in  the  Highlands,  and  served,  in  some  degree,  to  obliterate  the 
remains  of  more  rational  though  less  imposing  traditions.  Thus  the 
Macdonalds,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  this  system,  identifi- 
ed two  of  their  ancestors,  named  Colla  and  Conn,  with  Colla  Uais  and 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  two  fabulous  kings  of  Ireland.  The 
Macneills,  improving  on  this  example,  maintained  that  their  ancestor, 
IV.  3  p 
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who  gave  his  name  to  the  clan,  was  identical  with  Neill  Naoi  Giall ;  a 
king  of  Ireland,  whoy  if  he  ever  existed  at  all,  must  have  reigned  many 
centuries  before  one  of  the  race  had  a  being.  The  Macgregors,  equally 
ambitious  of  a  heroic  origin,  gave  themselves  out  as  the  lineal  descen- 
dants of  Kenneth  Macalpin,  celebrated  in  ifabulous  story  for  his  sup- 
posed extermination  of  the  whole  Pictish  nation ;  an  achievement  which, 
of  course,  was  devoutly  believed  by  those  who  adopted  this  unsparing 
destroyer  as  the  head  aad  founder  of  their  race.*  The  Mackintoshes, 
the  Mackenzies,  the  Macleans,  and  others,  also  laid  claim  to  a  fiibulous 
or  heroic  origin.  The  Macintoshes  who,  in  the  manuscript  above  re- 
ferred to,  are  represented  as  a  part  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  and  descended 
from  Gillechattan  Mor,  the  great  progenitor  of  the  race,  soon  after- 
wards discarded  this  lineftge,  and  claimed  as  their  ancestor,  Macduff, 
Thane  of  Fife,  a  greater  and  more  renowned 'hero  than  even  Kenneth 
Macalpin  himself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  less  apocryphal.  Lastly,  the 
Mackenzies  and  Macleans,  finding  the  field  of  Scottish  history  pre- 
occupied, and  all  its  fabulous  heroes  forestalled,  borrowed  an  ancestor 
from  Ireland,  and  claimed  descent  from  a  certain  Colin  Fitzgerald,  a 
scion  of  the  noble  fiunily  of  Kildare,  who  is  said  to  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  of  Largs,  gained  in  the  year  1266.  These 
instances,  furnished  by  Mr  Skene,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  show  the 
true  character  of  the  heroic  system  of  traditionary  origin,  and  to  satisfy 
everyone  that  it  was  the  mere  offspring  of  national  vanity,  and  altogether 
fabulous  and  imaginary.  The  Highlanders,  however,  may  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  the  poetical  embellishment  of  their  early 
annals  is  more  or  less  peculiar  to  all  nations.  Niebuhr  has  reduced  the 
ancient  history  of  Rome  to  its  true  elements,  disengaging  the  few  facts 
which  are  still  capable  of  being,  identified  as  such  from  the  legends  of 
fable  and  romance ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  similar  course  of 
rigid  investigation  would  serve  to  abate  much  of  the  poetical  splendour, 
which  at  once  dazzles  and  captivates  in  the  heroic  story  of  ancient  Greece. 
III.  The  third  system  of  Highland  descent  is  that  which  may  be 
termed  the  Norwegian  or  Danishy  and  which,  unlike  the  former,  is  not 
the  production  of  the  Highland  seonachies,  or  romancing  genealogists. 
This  system,  which  was  first  promulgated  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
appeared  at  a' time  when  the  fabulous  history  of  Scotland  had  begun  to 
fall  into  utter  discredit ;  when  all  the  old  traditions,  which  had  been  so 
long  received  with  undoubting  faith,  were  subjected  to  a  rigorous  scep- 
tical investigation;  and  when  antiquaries  and  genealogists,  wearied 
with  pursuing  the  phantoms  of  imagination,  sought  to  ground  their  in* 


•  The  Macgregors,  however,  proved  disloyal  to  their  supposed  progenitor,  whom  for 
some  fauciful  reason  they  discarded,  substituting  in  his  stead  no  less  a  personage  than 
Gregory  the  Great,  a  more  mysterious,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  in  their  view  a  greater 
hero  than  Kenneth.  The  destroyer  of  a  whole  nation  could  not,  it  seems,  latisfy  the 
genealogical  ambition  of  a  Highland  clan. 
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quiries  upon  some  solid  foundation  of  facts*     But  in  this  they  were  not  al- 

tog^etber  fortunate*     The  notions  which  then  prevailed  as  to  the  extent 

of  the  Norwegian  conquests  and  settlements  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 

ircre  at  once  yague  and  exaggerated ;  but  they  were  nevertheless  adopted, 

and  made  the  foundation  of  a  new  system,  in  some  respects  as  fanciful 

as  those  which  had  preceded  it.     Every  thing  was  imputed  to  the  Scan* 

dinavians ;  every  one  was  supposed  to  be  descended  from  that  people* 

Xhe  Madeods  were  honoured  with  a  descent  derived  from  the  Norwe« 

gian  kings  of  Man  and  the  Isles ;  the  Camerons  were  provided  with  an 

ancestor  in  Cambro,  a  Dane ;  the  Grants  were  taught  to  rejoice  in  the 

renown  of  Aequin  de  Grandt,  likewise  a  Dane,  who  was  declared  their 

progenitor ;  the  Macdonalds  were  made  descendants  of  the  Norwegians 

of  the  Isles ;  and  the  Campbells,  most  favoured  of  all,  had  a  Norman 

lineage  assigned  them,  being  sprung,  it  was  alleged,  from  a  Norman 

baron  with  the  Italian  name  of  Campobello.     In  this  system  much  that 

was  purely  fanciful,  or  based  upon  vague  analogies  and  accidental  coin* 

cidences  of  names,  was  mixed  up  with  a  small  portion  of  truth,  which 

gave  it  a  colour  of  probability,  and  insured  its  reception  amongst  those 

who  prefer  the  dogmatism  of  a  theory  to  the  labour  of  research  and 

investigation* 

ly.  It  thus  appears  that  the  ancient  traditionary  origin  of  the  Highland 
clans  having,  in  process  of  time,  been  abandoned,  a  new  but  visionary 
system  was  introduced,  which,  from  its  flattering  the  prejudices  and 
vanity  of  the  people,  gradually  obtained  general  belief;  and  that  the 
farther  back  we  go  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  primary  stream  of 
tradition,  according  to  which  tlie  Highland  clans  formed  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  nation,  all  the  branches  of  which  rejoiced  in  a  common  origin, 
whilst  the  mutual  affinities  of  the  clans  were,  through  all  changes  of  opinion 
and  varieties  of  fortune,  uniformly  preserved.  The  real  origin  of  the 
Highlanders  may  have  been  lost,  and  a  different  one  received  in  the 
country  as  true,  though  in  itself  purely  imaginary  ;  and  there  may  also 
have  been  a  succession  of  traditions  all  differing  from  one  another,  and 
each  at  variance  with  the  truth.  This  indeed  is  no  more  than  we  might 
have  been  prepared  to  expect,  considering  the  condition,  circumstances, 
and  character  of  the  people.  But,  however  these  changes  and  anoma* 
lies  may  be  explained,  it  seems  obvious  that,  even  if  the  old  manuscript 
genealogies  be  considered  as  affording  at  least  presumptive  evidence  of 
the  Highlanders  having  originally  been  all  of  one  and  the  same  race,  yet, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  that  race  really  was,  other  sources  must  be 
explored.  The  theory  proposed  by  Mr  Skene  has  the  merit  of  being 
constructed  on  this  principle ;  and  although  the  evidence  produced  in 
support  of  it  falls  far  short  of  that  *<  demonstration  "  to  which  the  author 
pretends,  and  which,  upon  such  a  subject,  is  unattainable,  it  must,  never* 
theless,  be  admitted  to  possess  the  recommendations  of  ingenuity  and 
originality.  He  contends  that  '*  the  modern  Highlanders  are  the  same 
people  with  those  who  inhabited  the  Highlands-of  Scotland  in  the  ninths 
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and  teuth  eeuturieii;  aod  that  these  inhabitants  were  not  Scots»  as  has  bees 
generally  supposed,  bat  vers  deioetuhntt  of  the  great  nxnihern  divisitm 
of  tke  Pieiish  nation^  who  were  altogether  unaffected  bj  the  Seottish 
conquest  of  the  Lowlanders  in  843,  and  who  in  a  great  measure  naaki- 
tained  the  independence  of  the  kings  of  that  race."  He  also  dooceives 
that  these  northern  Piets  formed  part  of  the  great  fomily  of  Cftledonlansp 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  <^  and  that  they  qM>ke  the 
same  language,  and  bore  the  sane  national  appellation,  with  the  present 
Highlanders."  He  then  attempts  to  remove  an  objection  which  might 
be  founded  on  the  diversity  of  traditionary  origin,  and  endeaTOora  to 
reconcile  with  his  theory  the  various  systems  which  have,  at  different 
times,  prevailed  respecting  the  early  history  and  descent  of  this  people.  : 
One  objection  to  this  theory,  however,  presents  itself  in  Umine^  and 
deserves  to  be  stated  here  with  a  view  to  the  further  elucidation  of  the 
subject.  Supposing  it  were  demonstrated,  as  Mr  Skene  imagines  has  been 
done  by  himself,  that  the  modem  Highlanders  are  the  descendants  oi 
the  great  northern  division  of  the  Pictish  nation,  and  that  the  latter 
*'  were  a  part  of  the  Caledonians,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,"  speaking  the  same  language  and  having  the  same  national 
characteristics  with  the  present  Highlanders  ;  still  the  difficulty  would 
not  be  solved,  but  only  removed  one  step  backwards )  nor  is  it  easy  to 
conceive  what  purpose  could  be  gained  by,  or  what  useful  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from,  such  removal.  If  the  Highlanders  are  really  the  same 
people  with  those  who  inhabited  the  northern  mountains  of  Scotland  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  question  still  remains  :-^Who  were 
those  early  inhabitants,  and  whence  did  they  originally  come?  Mr 
Skene  indeed  informs  us  that  they  were  not  Scots,  as  is  generally  sap- 
posed,  but  part  of  the  Caledonians,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  This,  however,  is  only  shifting  the  place  of  the  difficulty, 
without  resolving  it.  It  is  like  tdling  us  that  the  eatth  is  supported  on 
the  back  of  a  huge  elephant,  and  that  the  elephabt  stands  upon  an  enor- 
mous tortoise.  The  main  question  is,  what  supports  the  tortoise  ?  The 
ingenious  author  stops  short  at  the  very  point  where  it  was  most  material 
that  he  should  have  prosecuted  further  his  inquiries  and  researches*  He 
has  not  explained  how  the  Pictish  nation  came  ta  consist  of  two  great 
divisions,  the  northern  and  the  southern,  separated  not  only  by  geogra- 
phical boundaries,  but  by  the  far  moi^e  important  distinctions  of  language 
and  national  character ;  how  races  differing  so  essentially  came  to  coa- 
lesce into  one  and  the  same  people ;  or  how  he  ascertained  that,  at 
the  time  r^rred  to,  the  northern  P4cts  '^  spoke  the  same  language,  and 
bore  the  same  national  appellation  with  the  present  Highlanders/'  And, 
above  all,  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Caledonians, 
of  whom  the  northern  Picts  are  said  to  have  formed  a  part ;  or  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  history,  character,  and  fortunes  of  'Hhe  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country,"  whom  be  abandons  as  antoehihones  or  tizcft- 
geriiB  to  the  curiosity  of  future  inquirers.     He  leaves  us  indeed  to  infer 
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thaty  as  the  northern  Picto,  the  supposed  anceitors  of  the  modem  High- 
landers, formed  part  of  the  Caledonians,  and,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  spoke  the  same  language  and  bore  the  same  national  appellation 
with  tke  present  Highlanders,  the  original  race  must  have  belonged  to  the 
great  Celtic  fiimily  onee  so  extensively  diffused,  and  afterwards  so  univer- 
sally beaten  and  expelled  from  Ihe  plains  by  more  powerful  invaders ;  but 
he  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  elucidate  this,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
n€>dus  of  the  case,  or  the  point  to  which  the  sagacity  of  critical  inquiry 
should  be  mainly  directed.    Indeed  all  Mr  Skene's  reasonings  are  more  or 
less  gentological.     He  seldom  ventures  into  the  higher  regions  of  criti- 
cism, or  attempts  any  striking  generalisation ;  but,  within  his  own  peculiar 
province,  he  evinces  much  ingenuity,  and  deviates  from  the  beaten  track 
with  a  boldness  and  originality  seldom  displayed  in  treating  a  subject 
where  undue  weight  is  almost  always  given  to  mere  authority. 

It  is  proper,  however,  that  the  views  of  a  writer,  who  has  so  resolute- 
ly dared  to  think  for  himself,  should  be  placed  clearly  and  fully  before 
oar  readers.     Assuming  that  the  Highlanders  of  the  tenth  century  were 
the  descendants  of  the  northern  Picts  of  the  seventh  and  eighth,  he 
conceives  that  they  were  divided  into  great  tribes  which  inhabited  those 
^  districts  afterwards  known  as  earldoms ;  that  these  tribes  had  hereditary 
chiefs  who  appear  under  the  title  of  maormars  ;  that  these  maormors  of 
the  tenth  century  may  be  traced  downwards  in  succession  till  the  reign 
of  David  I*,  when,  in  compliance  with  Saxon  customs,  they  assumed  the 
title  of  comHeSf  and  became  the  first  earls  of  Scotland ;  that  in  a  few 
generations  more  almost  all  these  great  chiefe  became  extinct,  leaving 
no  male  descendants ;  that  then  the  different  clans  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  these  districts  or  earldoms,  where  they  are  found  in  a  state  of 
independence;  that,  consequently,  the  Highland   clans  were  not  of 
foreign  origin,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  formed  part  of  that,  original 
nation  which  was  found  in  possession  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  at 
the  date  of  the  earliest  historical  records  which  have  come  down  to  our 
times ;  that  they  were  divided  into  great  tribes  having  each  an  heredi- 
tary chief;  and  that  it  was  only  when  the  line  of  these  chiefs  became 
eitinct,  and  Saxon  nobles  came  in  their  place,  that  the  Highland  clans 
appeared  in  the  peculiar  situation  and  character  in  which  they  were 
afterwards  found.     Such  is  the  view  which  Mr  Sketie  has  given  of  the 
original  division  of  the  Highlanders  into  tribes,  and  the  consequent, 
though  gtadual  introduction  of  clanship;  and  he  Conceives  that  it  is 
corroborated  by  the  tradition  of  a  Pictish  descent,  which  may  still  be 
traced  in  the  Highlands,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  ^'stampa  the  Dal- 
riadic  tradition  as  the  invention  of  the  Scottish  monks,"  by  whom,  he 
thinks,  it  was  first  introduced. 

The  proofs  which  he  produces  of  the  existence  of  this  tradition  are 
certainly  curious.  In  a  letter  dated  1542,  and  addressed  to  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  by  a  person  designating  himself  "Jb/m  Elder^  clerk,  a 
ReddUehankey*  the  writer  mentions  the  "  Yrisclie  lords  of  Scotland,  com- 
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inonly  called  Redd  SchankeSf  and  by  Historiagraphooris  Pictis  /"*  and 
theD  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Highlanders,  whom 
be  describes  as  inhabiting  Scotland,  '*  befor  the  incommynge  of  Alban- 
actus  Brutus*  second  sonne,"  as  having  been  **  gyaants  and  wylde  people^ 
without  ordour,  civilitie,  or  maners,'*  who  **  spake  no  other  language 
but  the   YriMche,**  and  as  having  been  civilized  by  Albanactus,  from 
whom  they  were  "callit  Albonyghe."     He  adds,  that  this  '^derivacioa 
the  papistical  curside  spiritualtie  of  Scotland  will  not  heir  in  no  nianer 
of  wyse,  nor  confesse  that  ever  such  a  king,  namede  Albanactus  reagoed 
ther,  the  which  derivacion  all  the  YrUche  men  of  Scotland,  whlc4i  be  the 
auncient  stokcy  cannot,  nor  will  not,  deny."    It  appears  indeed  that  '^  the 
papistical  curside  spiritualtie"  had  a  theory  of  its  own.     Elder  continues 
thus :  "  But  our  said  bussheps  drywithe  Scotland  and  them  selfes,  from 
a  certain  ladye  named  Scota,  which,  as  they  allege,  came  out  of  £gipte, 
a  maraculous  hotte  cuntreth,  to  recreatt  herself  emonges  theame  in  the 
colde  ayre  of  Scotland,  which  they  can  not  afferme  by  no  probable 
auncient  author.*     From  these  extracts  it  seems  evident  that,  at  the  time 
to  which  they  refer,  there  prevailed  in  Scotland  two  conflicting  tradi- 
tions respecting  the  origin  of  the  *^  Reddschankes  "  or  Highlanders ;  the 
one  supported  by  ^*  all  the  Yrische  men  of  Scotland  "  belonging  to  **  the 
auncient  stoke ;'  and  the  other  maintained  by  '^  the  papistical  curside 
spiritualtie"  of  that  country.    And,  from  the  great  indignation  with  which 
the  worth}'  '<  clerk"  expresses  himself  against  the  *'  bussheps,"  it  may  fur- 
ther be  inferred  that  the  latter  tradition,  *'  which  they  can  not  affenue  by 
no  probable  auncient  author,"  was  then  fast  gaining  ground  on  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  more  orthodox  belief  as  to  the  origin  of  the  High- 
landers.    To  this  extent  the  deduction  of  Mr  Skene  seems  to  be  sap- 
ported  by  the  curious  document  on  which  he  founds.     But  when  he  says 
that  there  must  have  existed  amongst  the  purer  Highlanders  a  still  older 
tradition,  by  which  their  origin  was  derived  from  the  '^  Pictis,**  we  think 
he  exceeds  the  limits  of  just  inference  prescribed  by  his  premises.    There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Highlanders  were,  at  that  time,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  <<  Reddschankes,"  a  term  which  historiographers 
converted  into  '*  Pictis,*'  as  Elder  states  in  his  letter  to  Henry ;  but  they 
are  also  called  "  the  Yrische  men  of  Scotland,"  a  description  which  seems 
scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  supposition  that  the  '<  Reddschankes"  were 
identical  with  the  people  properly  denominated  ^*  Pictis,"  although  his- 
toriographers, writing  in  Latin,  translated  the  one  term  into  the  other.* 


•  Id  Stapleton's  translation  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  written  in  1660,  the  term  "  Pieti"* 
in  Latin  is  rendered  by  that  of  "  Reddschankes  **  in  the  English  version.  The  passage 
in'  Bede  stands  thus  in  the  original :  **  Cujus  monasterium  in  cunctis  pcene  Septentrioo- 
alium  Scotorum  et  omnium  Pictorum  monasteriis  non  parvo  tempore  arcem  tenehat.'* 
This  Stapleton  translates  as  follows :  <<  The  house  of  his  religion  was  no  small  time  the 
head  of  all  the  monasteries  of  the  northern  Scottes,  and  of  the  abbyes  of  all  the  JRedd- 
tchanhes.**  The  only  inference,  however,  which  can  be  legitimately  dednced  from  thif 
version  is,  that  the  terms  Picti  and  Reddschankes  were  then  considered  as  synonymous. 
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nrhere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  still  older  tradition 
than  tbat  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  **  bussheps ;"  it 
may  loe  questioned,  however,  whether,  according  to  tbat  tradition,  the 
origin  of  the  Highlanders  was  derived  from  the  '*  Pictis,"  properly  so 
called,  seeing  that  the  terms  "Reddschankes"  and  '^Pietis'*  are  employed 
as  synonymous  to  describe,  not  two  different  branches  of  the  same  race, 
bat  one  and  the  same  people,  denominated  by  Elder  **the  Yrische  men 
of  ScaOandr 

'MLt  Skene,  however,  contends,  that  the  authority  -of  John  Elder  not 
only  proves  the  tradition  of  the  descent  of  the  Highlanders  from  the  Picts 
to  have  existed  in  the  Highlands  before  the  Irish  or  Dalriadic  system  was 
introduced,  bat  even  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  later  sys- 
tem^ and  to  assign  the  cause  why  it  ultimately  obtained  universal  assent. 
It  appears,  from  Elders  letter  to  Henry,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
Scotland  derived  the  descent  of  the  Highlanders  from  the  Scots  of 
Oalriada ;  and  also  that  the  older  Highland  families,  those  of  ^<  the  aun- 
ctent  stoke,*'  held  a  different  tradition.     But  the  object  of  this  letter  was 
**  to  assure  the  king  of  England  of  support  in  the  Highlands  in  his  plans 
of  obtaining  influence  in  Scotland ;  and  the  Highland  chie&  who  held 
^bis  older  tradition  are  just  those  whom  he  afterwards  names  to  king 
Henry  as  in  the  English  interest    Now  it  is  very  remarkable,"  continues 
Mr  Skene,  '*  tbat  the  first  trace  of  the  Dalriadic  system  which  we  can 
discover,  is  in  the  famous  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope  in  1320,  by  the 
party  who  asserted  the  independence  of-  Scotland.     To  this  party  the 
clergy  of  Scotland  unquestionably  belonged,  while  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  Highland  chiefs,  with  very  few  exceptions,  belonged  to  the  English 
party  ;    and   upon   comparing   the   traditionary    history   upon   which 
Edward  1.  founded  his  claim,  and  which  of  course  his  party  in  Scotland 
mast  have  believed,  we  actually  find  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  tradition 
Mrhich  John  Elder  asserts  to  have  been  held  by  the  other  Highland 
families,  and  which  included  a  belief  of  their  descent  from  the  Picts. 
The  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Scottish  9tory  is  now  clear ;  for  the 
question  of  the  independence  of  Scotland  having  been  most  improperly 
placed  by  the  two  parties  on  the  truth  of  their  respective  traditions,  it  is 
plain  that  as  the  one  party  fell,  so  would  the  tradition  which  they 
asserted,  that  the  final  supremacy  of  the  independent  party  in  the 
Highlands  as  well  as  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  the  total  ruin  of  their 
adversaries,  must  have  established  the  absolute  belief  in  the  descent  of 
tbe  Highlanders,  as  well  as  the  kings  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  from  the 

Scots  of  Dalriada."t 

This  is,  no  doubt,  ingenious  and  plausible  enough ;  but  still  it  leaves 
several  points  of  importance  unexplained,  or,  in  other  words,  proceeds 
upon  assumptions  which  are  not  established.    For,  supposing  it  were  true, 

or  Meotical  in  signification,  not  that  those  bearing  the  latter  name  were  derived  from  a 
people  called  by  the  former. 

t  Skene's  Highlanden,  vol.  il.  pp.  80,  21. 
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M  Mr  Skene  conteods,  that  the  old  Highland  families  entertained  a  belief 
of  their  descent  from  the  Piets,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  suob  a  genes- 
logical  notion  should  have  led  them  to  join  the  English  party  in  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  independence  of  their  eovntiy ;  nor  Is  it  less  difficult  to 
underitand  why  the  kings  and  clergy  of  Scottood  shouM  bave  embraced 
the  national  cause  merely  because  they  b^Qved  themselves  descended 
from  the  Scots  of  Daliiada.    Where  is  the  evideaoe  of  any  community 
of  origin,  or  any  identity  of  feelings  and  interests  between  the  English 
Saions,  and  the  descendants  of  the  n(»them  Picts  in  the  Highlaods  of 
Scotland?     Where  is  the  proof  that  the  old  Hig^lapd  families  were 
prepared  to  support  the  English  monarcbs  in  their  plains  for  obtaioiog 
influence  of  Scotland,  solely  because  they  wished  to  vindioate  this  sup- 
posed descent  ?     Would  **  the  older  tivditioa"  have  received  aoy  con- 
firmation from  the  subjugation  of  Scotland  ?    Is  it  by  foreign  conquest 
that  the  origin  and  descent  of  nations  Is  established  ?     What  Mr  Skene 
eonsiders  as  ^*  dear"  to  "  demonstration"  appears,  when  closely  examined, 
to  be  worse  than  doubtful.     It  is  scarcely  within  the  reach  of  credibility 
that  two  conflicting  traditions*  as  to  origin  and  descent,  should  have 
brought  into  question  the  independence  of  Scotland ;  that  the  old  High- 
landers ^ould  have  joined  the  English  party,  merely  because  they 
claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  northern  Picts ;  or  that  the  lixip 
and  clergy  of  Scotland  should  have  declared  against  that  p^ty,  because 
tliey  believed  themselves  to  have  spruikg  from  the  Scots  of  Dalriada. 
Such  a  doctrine  is  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  maintained*     Besides, 
traditions  do  not  commonly  Hse  and  fall  with  the  fortunes  of  those  by 
whom  they  are,  or  may  have  been,  temporarily  espoused.     They  are 
plants  of  hardier  growth,  and  often  beoome  more  deeply  and  firmly 
rooted  in  the  soil  from  the  storms  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 
Like  the  ivy  they  adhere  to  the  last  fr^ment  of  the  ruin,  and  perish  only 
when  every  trace  of  the  past  is  obliterated.    Nations  or  tribes,  who  have 
been  exposed  to  great  calamities,  or  oveipowered  by  hordes  of  ruthleai 
invaders,  naturally  cling  to  the  historical  recollectipns  of  the  past,  and 
cherish  more  afiectionately  the  traditions  which  have  descended  to  them 
from  ancient  times.     Adversity  or  d^at  might  therefore  have  strength- 
ened, but  would  never  have  altogether  destroyed  a  belief  once  enter- 
tained respecting  their  origin  and  descent;  nor  could  **the  absolute 
belief  of  a  contrary  system  have  been  established  in  consequence  of 
**  the  final  supremacy  of  the  independent  party,*'  as  Mr  Skene  seems  to 
have  imagined. 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  matters  too  disputable  ever  to  admit  of 
a  definitive  and  satisfactory  adjustment,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe 
that,  according  to  the  manuscript  genealogies  of  the  Highland  clan«, 
the  pet^le  were  originally  divided  into  several  great  tribes ;  that  the 
clans  forming  each  of  these  separate  tribes  were  deduced  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor ;  and  that  a  marked  line  of  distinction  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  different  tribes,  in  each  of  which  Indications  may  be  traced 
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serving  more  or  less,  according  to  Mr  Skene,  to  identify  them  with  the 
vnaormorships  or  earldoms  into  which  the  north  of  Scotland  was  anciently 
<]ivided. 

This  will  appear  from  the  distribution  of  the  clans  into  different  tribes 

conformably  to  the  old  genealogies.     In  these  each  tribe  is  invariably 

traced  to  a  common  ancestor,  from  whom  all  the  different  branches 

or  clans  are  supposed  to  have  equally  descended.    Thus  we  have,  1.  De- 

scendarUs  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  BattleSy  including  the  Lords  of  the 

Isles,  or  Macdonalds,  the  Macdougals,  the  Macneills,  the  Maclachlans, 

tlie  Macewens,  the  Maclairishes,  and  the  Macearchems.     2.  Descent 

danU  ofFearchar  Fada  MctcFeradaig^  comprehending  the  old  maormors 

of  Moray,  the  Macintoshes,  the  Macphersons,  and  the  Macnauchtans. 

3.  Descendants  of  CoTfhac  MacOirhertaig^  namely,  the  old  Earls  of  Ross, 

the  Mackenzies,  the  Mathiesons,  the  Macgregors,  the  Mackinnons,  the 

I^acquarries,  the.  Macnabs,  and  the  Macduf&es.     4.  Descendants  of 

JFergus  Leith  Dearffy  or  the  Macleods  and  the  Campbells.     And,  5. 

Descendants  of  Kerycul^  or  the  Macnicols. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defects  of  this  distribution,  it  is  con- 
venient for  the  purpose  of  classification.  In  giving  a  short  account  of 
tbe  Highland  clans,  we  shall,  therefore,  take  the  various  great  tribes 
into  which  the  Highlanders  were  originally  divided,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  genealogies,  and  under  the  head  of  each  tribe 
advert  to  the  differisnt  clans  of  which  it  was  composed,  at  the  time 
when  they  first  assumed  a  distinctive  and  independent  character.  This 
scheme  presents  various  advantages.  The  principle  of  classification  on 
which  it  proceeds  is  not  only  simple  in  itself,  but  is  that  which  autho- 
rity has  sanctioned.  It  affords  the  means  of  referring  the  different  clans 
to  their  respective  tribes,  and  thus  avoiding  an  arbitrary  arrangement, 
or  the  suspicion  of  undue  preference ;  and  it  is  further  in  accordance 
with  the  general  views  which  have  already  been  submitted  to  the  reader 
respecting  the  original  constitution  of  clanship,  and  the  various  traditions 
which  have  at  different  times  prevailed  in  the  Highlands  concerning  the 
origin,  descent,  and  affinities  of  the  people  of  that  country. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  the  arrangement  here  adopted 
is  rather  technical  than  philosophical.  It  is  not  in  questionable  genea- 
logies or  contradictory  traditions,  in  poetical  descents  or  legendary 
romances,  that  the  philosopher  must  seek  for  the  elements  of  his  inves- 
tigations. His  peculiar  province  is  separated  by  a  strong  line  of  demar- 
cation from  this  fanciful  and  shadowy  region  ;  and  it  is  from  indestructible 
physicd  characteristics,  from  the  effects  of  climate,  condition,  and  food» 
from  the  remains  of  language,  or  the  affinities  found  to  subsist  between 
different  varieties  of  speech,  that  he  must  draw  the  materials  out  of 
which  his  generalisations  are  to  be  formed.  As  a  scheme  of  description 
chiefly,  the  plan  we  have  proposed  is  as  good  as  any  other ;  but  con- 
sidered in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  it  would  scarcely  deserve  refii- 
lation.     It  is  proper  that  this  distinction  should  be  kept  fully  in  view. 

IV.  8  G 


CHAPTER  III. 

Tlie  Oallgad  or  GMi]gaU.^Thii  race  identicta  with  the  Vik&igr  Sko4ar  of  Hie  Sb|^- 

The  Weitern  Isles  and  Argyle  occupied  by  thenq Supposed  identity  of  the  GsidgBU 

and  the  Northern  Picts. — Argyle. — Its  various  denominations  and  extent— Wester 
Ross.— Andent  Sheriffdoms.— Clans  inhabiting  the  district  of  Argyla— Sfol-Cninn, 
or  Race  of  Conn,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  which  were  the  MaodonaMs. — TliiB  race 
supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Irish,  and  by  others,  of  Norwegian  descent— Traditioiu  ot 
the  Maodonalds  themseWes,— Their  supposed  identity  with  the  Gaulgael. — Somerled. 
— History  of  this  chief. — His  fortune  and  ambition.— Attempts  to  place  his  son  npon 
the  throne  of  the  Isles. — Sovereignty  divided  between  Godred  and  the  son  of  $(mM'l«d. 
— Attempt  to  depose  Malcolm  I V.^Defieat  and  death  of  Somerled. — He  is  suooeedei 
by  his  grandson  of  the  same  name.-— Conduct  of  the  latter. — His  defeat  and  violent 
death. — Consequences. — Erection  of  Argyle  into  a  sheriffdom. — Districts  included 
tberein.-<-Power  of  the  Macdonalds  on  the  main  land  broken  by  this  reverBe.«-Tbs 
race  of  Dugall.— Reginald. — The  Sudereyan  kings. — Haoo.-** Alexander  II.-«-Alex- 
ander  III. — Expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Ross.— Conduct  of  Ewen  the  son  of  Duo 
can, — Battle  of  Largs,  1266,  and  defeat  of  the  Norwegians. — General  Remarks. 

No  sooner  does  a  faint  morning  light  begin  to  dawn  upon  the  earlj  history 
of  the  north  of  Scotland,  than  we  discern  traces  of  a  people  to  whom  the 
Irish  annalists  give  the  name  of  Gall-gael,  or  Gaal-gall»  and  who  appear  to 
have  been  a  piratical  race.  The  term  Gaul,  or  Gaily  originally  signi- 
fying a  stranger f  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  every  description  of 
pirate  or  rover ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  generic  term,  which  is  rendered  speci- 
fic by  the  particular  name  with  which  it  happens  to  be  conjoiDe^.  Tbu8> 
the  northern  pirates  were  known  by  the  names  of  Fiogall  and  Dugalli 
the  former  denomination  having  been  applied  to  the  Norwegians,  ai)d  t&e. 
latter  to  the  Danes;  and  these  white  and  black  *< strangers,"  or^ccaneers, 
were  again  distinguished  from  the  Gaulgall  or  Gallgael,  that  is,  the 
Gaelic  pirates.  The  latter  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Irish 
annals  of  the  year  855,  when  we  find  them  leagued  with  the  Irish  against 
the  Norwegians ;  and,  in  856,  they  appear  again  under  their  leader, 
Caittil-FTn,  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Norwegian  Vikingr  of  Dublin. 
In  1034,  Tighernac  notices  the  death  of  Suibne,  the  son  of  Kennetbi 
king  of  the  Gaulgael ;  and,  in  1 154,  mention  is  made  of  an  expedition 
to  Ireland,  undertaken  by  the  Gaelgall  of  Arran,  Kintyre,  Man,  and  the 
Cantair  Alban.  But  the  name  of  Cantair  Alban  being  equivalent  to  that 
of  Oirir  Alban,  or  Oirir  Gael,  which  is  applied  by  other  writers,  and 
likewise  to  the  Ergadia  of  the  Scottish  historians,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
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tbe  Gaulgaei  were  the  inhabitanto  of  the  Western  Isles  and  of  Argyle.* 
This  is  Confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Arelrbdi,  who  states,  that  when 
Harold  Harfagr  took  his  departure,  the  Western  Isles  were  occupied  by 
tlie  Vikingr  Skotar,  or  Scottish  royers,  who  were  no  doubt  identical  with 
4he  Gau^aeU  since  both  names  are  in  fttct  synonymous.  Hence  it  may  be 
ooncluded,  firstly,  that,  from  the  date  of  the  Scottish  conquest  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  Ibr  a  considerable  period  afterwards,  the  Gaulgael 
occupied  the  Western  Isles  and  the  district  of  Argyle;  and  secondly, 
that  they  were  not  Norwegians  but  native  Scots,  or  Vikingr  Skotar,  that 
is,  Scottish  pirates. 

In  the  ninth  century,  therefore,  tbe  Oaulgael  were  undoubtedly  inde* 
p^Klent ;  and  as  a  king  of  this  race  is  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
tbe  eleventh  deniurj,  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Mr  Skene,  that,  in  the 
interval,  tbe  kings  of  the  Isles  were  of  the  stock  of  tbe  Gaulgael.     The 
first  king  of  the  Isles  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was  Anlaf,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Scottish  king,  Constantine,  attempted  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  Northumberland,  but  was  defeated  by  Athektan,  king  of  tbe 
Saxons,  in  936.     Anlaf  is  styled,  by  the  Saxon  historians,  '*  tbe  king  of 
many  islands  Tf  and,  in  tbe  Egilla  Saga,  he  is  not  only  denominated  a 
king  of  Scotland,  but  he  is  also  described  as  the  son  of  **  a  native  Scot*' 
by  a  Danish  mother,  a  descendant  of  Regnar  Lodbrog.     Anlaf  was  the 
son  of  Sidroc,  whom  the  Danes  had  put  in  possession  of  Northumber- 
land.    But  as  he  is  called  by  the  Irish  annalists,  the  grandson  of  Ivar, 
who,  as  is  well-known,  was  a  son  of  Regnar  Lodbrog,  it  follows,  from 
the  passage  in  the  Saga,  above  referred  to,  that  Sidroc  must  have  been 
a  native  Scot  of  the  race  of  the  Gaulgael,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Ivar,  tbe  principal  leader  or  chief  of  the  Danish  pirates,  and  had  by 
him  been  mi^ie  king  of  the  Northumbrians.     It  further  appears  that 
Sidroc  was  the  brother  of  Nial,  the  king  of  the  Gaulgael,  whom  he  put 
to  death  in  934 ;  that  at  the  time  when  he  committed  this  fratricide,  he 
was  in  possession  of  Northumberland ;  and  that  Nial  was  succeeded,  not 
by  his  brother  Sidroc,  bat  by  his  nephew  Anlaf.     In  corroboration  of 
this  view,  Mr  Skene  has  referred  to  the  Manx  traditions,  one  of  which, 
mentioned  by  Sacheveral  in   bis  work  upon  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  con- 
firmed, by  the  Lodbrogar^quida,  or  record  of  the  piratical  expeditions 
of  Regnar  Lodbrog,  shows  clearly  that  a  native  tribe,  denominated 
Gaulgael,  had,  under  one  of  their  kings,  taken  possession  of  the  Wes- 
tern Isles,  and  likewise  of  Man,  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  Scottish 
conquest  in  the  year  843.     But  as  the  Caledonians,  according  to  this 
ingenious  writer,  inhabited  the  ancient  and  extensive  district  of  Argyle, 
with  the  exception  only  of  Dalriada,  which,  after  the  Scottish  conquest, 
was  surrounded  by  them  on  every  side ;  and  as  the  Gaulgael  are  repre- 

•  The  etymology  of  this  name  has  been  variously  deduced.  Argyle  is,  according  to 
some,  lat'  Gael,  or  the  Western  Gael ;  but  more  probably,  Oirir-  Gad,  or  the  Gael 
inhabiting  the  coast- lands. 

t  Their  expression  is,  *<  Rex  plurimarum  insularum.'* 
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•ented  as  having  possessed  Argyle»  as  well  as  the  Western  Isles,  he 
oootends,  plausibly  enough,  that  the  Gaulgael  must  have  belmiged  to 
the  great  northern  branch  of  the  Pictish  nation,  from  which  be  deduces 
the  origin  of  most  of  the  clans ;  and,  irom  other  considerations,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Gaulgael  in  the  ninth  century 
were  pretty  nearly  commensurate  with,  and,  in  fact,  constituted  tbe 
diocese  of  Dunkeld,  to  which,  on  the  conquest  of  the  southern  Picts, 
the  primacy  had  been  transferred  by  Kenneth  Macalpin.*  He  therefore 
conceives  that  when  the  Southern  Picts  were  conquered  by  the  Scots;  that 
the  latter  obtained  possession  of  Dalriada,  which,  along  with  their  pre- 
vious possessions  in  Lochaber  and  Wester  Ross,  now  received  the  name 
of  Oirir^Gael^  (coast-lands  of  the  Gael)  in  contradistinction  to  their  in- 
land possessions  in  Athole;  and  that,  having  thus  occupied  Dalriada,  they 
soon  afterwards  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Western  Isles.  This,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  pretty  nearly  an  inversion  of  the  common  belief  on 
the  subject.  It  is  putting  as  a  consequent  what  was  formerly  conceived  to 
have  been  an  antecedent  of  the  Scottish  conquest ;  and,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  arguments  upon  which  the -hypothesis  is  founded,  it 
certainly  has  the  merit  of  placing  in  a  new  light,  a  question  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been,  if  not  settled-,  at  least  exhausted. 

The  ancient  district  of  Argyle,  which  consisted  of  the  present  county 
of  that  name,  with  the  districts  of  Lochaber  and  Wester  Ross,  was  known 
to  the  Highlanders  by  the  names  of  Cantair,  Oirir,  Alban,  and  some- 
times Oirir-Gael,  from  which  last  the  modern  name  appears  to  have 
been  derived.  Wester  Ross  was  termed  Oirir-an-tuath,  or  the  northern 
coast-lands ;  and  the  remaining  portion  received  the  name  of  Oirir-an- 
dheas,  or  southern  coast- lands,  probably  because  both  divisions  formed 
the  maritime  territories  of  the  Gaulgael.  By  the  Scottish  historians  the 
whole  of  this  extensive  district  was  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Ergadia;  although,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  northern  division  was 
denominated  Ergadia  Borealis,  and  the  southern,  Ergadia  Australia. 
When  the  Sassenach  policy  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  the  whole 
country  divided  into  sheriffdoms,  the  government  having  a  very  insecure 
footing  in  the  Highlands,  were  unable  to  distribute  that  portion  of  the 
kingdom  into  a  number  of  such  jurisdictions,  as  had  been  done  in  thf; 
Lowlands,  and  by  this  means  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws.  But  the 
principles  of  that  policy  required  that  an  attempt  should  at  least  be  made 
to  bring  the  whole  country  nominally  under  one  uniform  system ;  that  is, 
to  commence  an  adminbtrative  and  judicial  organisation  which  time  might 
eventually  extend,  improve,,  and  consolidate ;  and  accordingly  the  whole 

•  The  primacy  remained  with  the  see  of  Dunkeld,  until  the  reign  of  the  usurper  Grig, 
when  it  was  removed  to  St  Andrews.  This  the  Scots  appear  to  have  obtained  as  the 
price  of  their  submission  to  the  intruder,  who,  according  to  the  words  of  an  old  chro- 
nicle, in  narrating  the  transference,  gave  liberty  to  the  Scottish  ehurehf  which  had  pre- 
vjously  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  JPicfo  .* 

Qui  dedit  Koclesiae  libertates  Scoticanie, 
Quie  sub  Pictorum  lege  redacta  fuit. 
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<A*  tbe  HighlftDds  was  now  divided  ioto  two  sheriffdomsy  namely,  those  of 
Inverness  and  Perth,  the  former  inclnding  the  districts  north  of  the 
JMLountfay  or  interior  chain  of  the  Grampians,  and  the  other,  the  districts  to 
the  Boathward  of  that  range  of  mountains.    This,  it  must  be  obvious,  was 
merely  a  nominal  distribution ;  a  geographical,  rather  than  a  judicial  or 
political  division.     But  under  it  the  Highlands  remained  until  the  reign 
of  A.lexander  II.  when,  in  order  to  bring  that  country  into  subjection  to 
the  government  and  laws,  the  Scottish  monarch  instituted  the  additional 
sheriffdoms  of  Elgin,  Nairn,  Banff,  Cromarty,  and  Argyle.     It  thus  ap- 
pears that,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  the  districts  of  northern  and 
aouthera  Argyle  were  included  in  separate  sheriffdoms,  the  former  being 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Inverness,  and  the  latter  within  that  of  Perth ; 
but  that,  after  the  distribution  referred  to,  both  divisions  were  compre- 
hended within  the  same  sheriffdom,  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  which 
was  defined  by  their  recognised  boundaries. 

The  great  district  here  described  was  at  the  time  referred  to  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  powerful  clans,  particularly  the  Macdonalds,  and  other 
branches  of  the  same  race,  who,  for  a  very  long  period,  exercised  an 
almost  regal  sway  in  these  wild  and  unsubdued  regions.  These  different 
clans  and  septs  or  branches  of  clans,  were  all  included  under  the  generic 
denomination  of  SioUCuinn,  or  race  of  Conn,  being  supposed,  in  the 
genealogies,  to  be  the  descendants  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles. 

The  race  of  Conn  have  been  claimed  by  the  Irish  Sennachies,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  represented  as  of  Norwegian  extraction  on  the  other. 
But  the  advocates  of  their  genealogical  pretensions  reject  both  imputa- 
tions.   It  is  denied  that  either  of  these  hypotheses  is  borne  out  by  sound 
argument  or  valid  authority.     The  Macdonalds  and  other  clans  of  the 
same  race,  cannot,  it  is  said,  be  convicted  of  an  Irish  origin,  upon  the 
credit  merely  of  a  vague  tradition,  and  against  the  supposed  improba- 
bility that  a  tribe  possessing  extensive  territories  in  Scotland,  should 
have  been  of  foreign  origin,  or  that  if  such  had  been  the  case,  history 
would  have  been  altogether  silent  as  to  their  arrival  and  settlement  in 
the  country.     Nor  has  the  Norwegian  theory  been  in  any  respect  more 
fevonrably  received.    It  is  not  disputed  indeed  that  a  close- connexion'sub- 
sisted  at  all  times  between  the  Macdonalds  and  the  Norwegians  of  the 
Isles ;  but  this,  it  has  been  contended,  aces  not  warrant  any  inference 
as  to  community  of  origin,  which  could  only  have  been  imputed  by 
overlooking  the  fact,  ^that  when  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  pirates 
ravaged  the  shores  of  Scotland,  and  brought  its  inhabitants  under  sub- 
jection, tbe  conquered  Gael  in  some  degree  adopted  the  Norwegian 
habits  of  piracy,  and  frequently  took  an  active  share  in  their  predatory 
expeditions."    It  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  these  conflicting  opinions. 
In  questions  of  this  kind  it  is  often  tradition  against  tradition ;  audit  is 
certainly  a  difficult  matter  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  criticism  by  which 
we  may  be  enabled  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  and  against  another. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  accredited  traditions  of  the  Macdonald 
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Mem  advene  to  cither  suj^MMitioD,  at  least  within  the  liofttta  whieh  are 
aaaigoed  to  each  respectively*  According  to  the  theory  of  Mr  Skene,  the 
whole  of  the  Highlandsy  ineludii^  of  course  the  districts  poesessed  by  the 
people  called  Gaulgaelt  were  inhabited  by  the  northero  Picts,  as  late  as  thd 
eleventh  century*  But  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfUi  century,  Somerled 
and  his  sons,  the  chiefs  of  the  Macdonaldsy  were  called  the  Dalveria 
Aet»  or  Dalverian  family,  from  Dala  the  Norwegian  name  for  the  dis^ 
trict  of  Argyle ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  tiiat  at  the  period  in  questioii 
they  must  have  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of  that  district.  Ac- 
cording to  thb  view,  they  were  either  the  descendants  of  the  Pictish 
inhabitants  of  Argyle,  or  if  of  foreign  extraction,  they  must  have  entered 
the  country  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century. 

As  to  the  family  tradition,  there  is  unquestionable  evidence  of  Its  ex- 
istence* Thus,  in  the  year  1596,  James  Macdonell  of  Denluce,  address- 
ing James  VI.  says,  **  Most  mightie  and  potent  prince,  recomend  us  unto 
your  hieness  with  our  service,  for  ever  your  grace  shall  understand  that 
our  forbears  hathe  been  from  time  to  iime^  [that  is,  frmn  time  imme- 
morial] servants  unto  your  owne  kingdom  of  Scotland."  And  in  1615, 
Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Kintyre,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bisfac^  of 
the  Isles,  declares  that  his  race  has  been  tenne  hundred  years  ky  ndlie 
Scottismen  under  the  kings  of  Scotland."  These  authorities  seem  decisive 
as  to  the  tradition  or  belief  of  the  family;  but  supposing  that  the  fullest 
effect  were  given  to  this  tradition,  the  question  of  origin  would  only  be 
carried  back  to  the  seventh  century,  where  the  historical  areheologist,  beio^ 
without  any  light  to  guide  him,  would  be  obliged  to  leave  it  From  the 
statement  of  John  Elder,  however,  it  appears  that  the  Maodonalds  were 
included  in  the  **  auncient  stoke,"  who  still  retained  a  tradition  of  Ftctish 
descent;  and  that  they  formed  part  of  the  great  tribe  of  Gaolgael  seema 
probable  enough  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  last  mention  which  is 
made  of  this  race,  they  are  described  as  then  inhabiting  Argyle,  Kintyre, 
Arran,  and  Man,  which  were  the  territories  actually  possessed  by 
Somerled.  This  creates  a  pretty  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  their 
identity,  notwithstanding  a  discrepancy  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
immediately  to  advert.  Assuming  that  the  dan  governed  by  Somerled 
formed  part  of  the  great  tribe  of  Gaulgael,  it  follows  that  the  inde^ 
pendent  kings  of  the  latter  must  in  all  probability  have  been  his 
ancestors,  and  should  therefore  be  found  in  the  old  genealogies  of  hia 
family*  But  this  scarcely  appears  to  be  the  <»se.  The  last  king  of  the 
Gaulgael  was  Suibne,  the  son  of  Kenneth,  who  died  in  the  year  1034  • 
and,  according  to  the  manuscript  of  1450,  an  ancestor  of  Somerled, 
contemporary  with  this  petty  monarch,  bore  the  same  name;  from  which 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  person  referred  to  in  the  genealogy  and 
the  manuscript  is  one  and  the  same  individual.  The  latter,  however,  calls 
Suibne's  father  Nialgusa;  and  in  the  genealogy  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  a  Kenneth.  But  from  the  old  Scottish  writers,  we  learn, 
that  at  this  time  there  was  a  Kenneth  Thane  of  the  Isles,  and  that  one 
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ef  the  noriheni  maormon  also  bore  the  same  name ;  although  it  it  not 
very  easy  to  say  what  precise  claim  either  had  to  be  eonsidered  as  the 
Catlier  of  Suibne.     There  is  also  a  (iirther  discrepancy  obsenrable  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Maodonald  genealogies  as  compared  with  the  manu- 
soiipt ;  and,  besides,  the  latter,  without  making  any  mention  of  these 
•opposed  kings,  deriates  into  the  misty  region  of  Irish  heroic  fable  and 
rotnanoe.   At  this  point  indeed,  there  is  a  complete  divergence,  if  not  con- 
trariety, between  the  history  as  contained  in  the  Irish  Annals,  and  the 
genealogy  developed  in  the  manuscript ;  for,  whilst  the  latter  mentions 
the  Gaulgael  under  their  leaders  as  far  back  as  the  year  856,  the  former 
eoonect  Saibne,  by  a  different  genealogy,  with  the  kings  of  Ireland. 
The  lables  of  the  Highland  and  Irish  Sennachies  now  became  connected 
with  the  genuine  history.    The  real  descent  of  the  chiefs  was  obscured  or 
perplexed  by  the  Irish  genealogies ;  and  previously  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury neither  these  genealogies  nor  even  that  of  the  manuscript  of  1450 
ean  b#!  eonsidered  as  of  any  authority  whatioever.     It  seems  somewhat 
rasfa,  however,  to  conclude,  as  Mr  SkM>e  has  done,  that  the  Sid-Cuinn, 
or  descendants  of  Conn,  were  of  native -origin.   This  exceeds  the  warrant 
ef  the  premises,  which  merely  carry  the  difficulty  a  few  removes  back- 
-wards  into  the  obscurity  of  time,  and  there  leave  the  question  in  greater 
clarkness  than  ever. 

From  the  death  of  Suibne  till  the  accession  of  Gillebride  Mac  Gille 
AdcMiman,  the  grandfittber  of  Somerled,  nothing  whatever  is  known  of 
the  history  of  the  clan.    The  latter,  having  been  expetfed  from  his  posses- 
mouB  by  the  Lochlans  and  the  Fingalls,  took  refrige  in  Ireland,  where 
he  persuaded  the  descendants  of  CoUa,  consisting  of  Macquarries  and 
Macmahons,  to  espouse  his  quarrel  and  assist  him  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
eover  bis  possessions.     Accordingly,  four  or  five  hundred  persons  put 
themselves  under  his  command,  and  at  their  head  he.  returned  to  Alban, 
where  he  effected  a  landing;  but  the  expedition,  it  would  seem,  proved  un- 
siioeiQssfiil.     Somerled,  the  son  of  Gilld>ride,  was,   however,  a  man 
of  a  very  difierent  standi).     At  first  he  lived  retired,  musing  in  solitude 
npon  the  ruined  fortunes  of  his  house.     But  when  the  time  for  action 
arrived,  he  boldly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mor- 
ven';  attacked  the  Norwegians,  whom*  after  a  considerable  struggle, 
he  expelled ;  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Morven,  Lochaber, 
aad  mHtiiem  Argyle;  and  not  long  afterwards,  added  to  his  other  posses- 
sions the  southern  districts  of  that  country.     In  the  year  1035,  when 
Dayid.  I.  expelled  the  NcHwegians  from  Man,  Arran,  and  Bute,  Somer- 
fed  appears  to  have  obtained  a  grant  of  those  islands  from  the  king. 
But  finding  himself  still  unable  to  contend  with  the  Norwegians  of 
the  Isles,  whose  power  remained  unbroken,  he  resolved  to  recover  by 
policy,  what  he  despaired  of  acquiring  by  force  of  arms ;  and,  with  this 
view,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  stratagem,  the  hand  of  the  daughter 
3f  Olaf,  snmamed  the  Red,  who  was  then  the  Norwegian  king  of  the 
Ules.     The  lady  thus  fraudulently  seized  and  forcibly  married,  brought 
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him  three  sodi*  Damely^  Dugall,  Reginald,  and  Angus ;  and,  by  a  pre-^ 
▼ions  marriage  he  had  one  naAied  GiUecallum. 

The  prosperous  fortunes  of  Somerled  at  length  inflamed  his  ambitioiu 
He  had  already  attained  to  great  power  in  the  Highlands,  and  success 
inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  extending  it.  His  grandsons  having  fw- 
merly  claimed  the  earldom  of  Moray,  their  pretensions  were  now  re- 
newed ;  and  this  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  put  them  in  actual  pos- 
session of  their  alleged  inheritance.  The  attempt,  however,  failed.  It 
had  brought  the  regulus  of  Argyle  into  open  rebellion  against  the  kii^, 
and  the  war  appears  to  have  excited  great  alarm  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  Scotland ;  but  Somerled,  having  encountered  a  more  vigorous  oppo- 
sition than  he  had  anticipated,  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  Isles, 
where  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  his  brother-in-law,  Godred,  had  irritated 
his  vassals  and  thrown  every  thing  into  concision.  His  presence  gave 
confidence  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  tyrant;  and  Thorfinn,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Norwegian  nobles,  resolved  to  depose  Godred,  and 
place  another  prince  on  the  throne  of  the  Isles.  Somerled  readily  en- 
tered into  the  views  of  Thorfinn,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Dugall,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  former,  should  occupy  the  throne  from  which  his  ma- 
ternal uncle  was  to  be  displaced.  But  the  result  of  the  projected  depo* 
sition  did  not  answer  the  expectations  of  either  party.  Dugall  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Thorfinn,  who  undertook  to  conduct  him  through 
the  Isles,  and  compel  the  chiefs  not  only  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
sovereign,  but  also  to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity  and  allegiance.  The 
Lord  of  Skye,  however,  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand,  and,  having 
fled  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  apprized  Godred  of  the  intended  revolution.  Som- 
erled followed  with  eight  galleys ;  and  Godred  having  commanded  his  ships 
to  be  got  ready,  a  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  ensued.  It  was  fought 
on  the  night  of  the  Epiphany ;  and  as  neither  party  prevailed,  the  rival 
chiefs  next  morning  entered  into  a  sort  of  compromise  or  conventioni  by 
which  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isles  was  divided,  and  two  distinct  priBCt-^ 
palities  established.  By  this  treaty  Somerled.  acquired  all  the  islanda 
lying  to  the  southward  of  the  promontory  of  Ardnamurchan,  whilst 
those  to  the  northward  remained  in  the  possession  of  Godred. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  made  this  acquisition  than  he  became  involved 
in  hostilities  with  the  government.  Having  joined  the  powerfol  party 
in  Scotland,  which  had  resolved  to  depose  Malcolm  IV.  and  place  the 
boy  of  Egremont  on  the  throne,  he  began  to  infest  various  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  for  some  time  carried  on  a  vexatious  predatory  warfare.  The 
project,  however,  failed ;  and  Malcolm,  convinced  that  the  existence  of  an 
independent  chief  was  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  his  government 
an$l  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity,  required  of  Somerled  to  resign 
his  lands  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  hold  them  in  future  as 
a  vassal  of  the  crown.  Somerled,  however,  was  little  disposed  to  com« 
ply  with  this  demand,  although  the  king  was  now  preparing  to.  enforce 
it  by  means  of  a  powerful  army.     Emboldened  by  his  previous  sacceeses^ 
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he  resolved  lo  tniticifiate  the  atUe1i>  and  having  appeared  io  the  Clyde 

with  a  eomideraUe  force,  he  landed  at  Renfrew,  where  being  mel  by 

ih0  riBQral  army  under  the  command  of  the  High  Steward  of  Scothind, 

a  ba^tte  enfuod  which  ea4ed  in  hie  defeat  and  death.   This  eelebrated 

0hief  hB0  been  tntditionally  de6cribed>  as  ^' a  well-tempered  man»  in  body 

A^pely^  of  a  fiiir  piercing  eye,  of  middle  stature,  and  of  qniok  disoenn 

meot."    He  appears,  indeed^  to  have  been  equally  brave  and  sagacious, 

tempering  courage  with  prudence^  and,  excepting  in  the  la9t  act  of  his 

ltfe»  distii^ished  for  the  happy  talent,  rare  at  aigr  period,  of  profiting 

hy  eivcumstanceil,  and  making  the  most  of  success.    In  the  battle  of 

Ren&ew  his  son  GiUecallum  perished  by  his  side,  leaving  a  son,  Somer* 

led^  who  succeeded  to  his  grandfi»ther's  possessions. 

These  were  very  considerable,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  dis-> 
irict  of  Ai^le,  the  original  possession  of  the  clan,  and  also  that  portion 
of  the  Weslern  leles^  tenned  the  Sudereys.     For  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
tury after  the  death  of  Somerled,  his  grandson  remained  in  undisHorbed 
enji^ment  of  this  princely  iikfaeritance ;  without  oflering  any  decided 
oppoeillon  to  the  government,  yet  covertly  countenan^ng  the  numer« 
one  rebeUiona  by  which  that  period  was  distracted.    In  1221,  however, 
having  taken  a  more  active  part  in  one  of  these  insufrections,  he  brought 
upon  himself  the  undivided  vengeance  of  the  government    But  the  first 
attempt  made  by  Alexander  proved  unsuccessful.    The  king,  having  col* 
lected  an  army  in  Lothian  and  Galloway,  sailed  for  Argyle,  intending  to 
dinembark  his  force»  and  penelvate  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  but  his 
slup$  having  been  overtaken'  by  a  stonn»  he  was  driven  back  Q»d  forced 
to  lake  rofugts  in  the  Clyde.     Nothing  discouraged,  howeyer,  he  now  re- 
solved to  prooeed  by  lai^>  and  entering  Argyle,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
.fereCy  he  made  him$elf  master  of  the  whole  country.    Somerled,  unable  to 
offer  any  efeetual  resistance)  took  refuge  in  his  insular  dominions ;  where, 
eighit  yieiars  afterwards,  be  perished  by  vidence»  though  in  what  manner 
we  are  not  informed.     The  resulta  of  this  conquest  were  the  subjugation 
of  Arg3i4e  to  the  authority  of  the  government,  «ad  the  erection  of  that 
ceuni^y  into  a  sheriffdom,  in  conformity  with  the  invariable  policy  of 
Alexander  11.     Theee  who  had  previously  held  their  possessbns  of 
Snmerled  now  submitted  to  the  king  and  became  crown  vaasajs ;  the 
foisted  estalea  were  breaght  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  govern- 
ment by  meana  of  the  nt^vit  sheriffdom;  and  certain  districts,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  native  lords  or  proprietors,  were  bestowed  upc^i  strangers, 
as  a  Inward  for  tfteir  having  joini^  the  expedition  against  Arj^le.* 

*  The  Sheriffdom  of  Argyle  originally  consisted  of  what  now  forms  Argyle  proper, 
fndiMUiig  the  districts  of  Gienorehy,  liochow,  Loohfyne,  Glassrie,  and  Ardslceodnish 
wbieh  were  bestowted  upon  die  anoestors  of  the  Macgregors  an<ll  Macnaughtans,  aiid  of  a 
l^mily  mlled  De  Giassrie,  whkh  was  probably  of  Lowland  origin ;  whilst  the  ancestor 
of  the  Campbells  ^as  made  hereditary  sheriff  of  the  aewly-eonstituted  jurisdicyon.  In 
the  same. shire  were  also  comprehended  part  of  Loehaber,  the  northani  half  of  Kintyre, 
siidtbe  upper  half  of  Cowal.  The  whole  of  Northern  Argyle  fBrgatUa  BitrtsaiU)  was 
bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Ross,  as  a  reward  for  the  assistance  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
IV.  3  H 
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The  power  of  the  Macdonalds  on  the  mainland  being  thus  completdy 
broken,  the  dan  now  tamed  their  regards  to  the  race  of  Dngall,  which 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Isles  acquired  by  Somerled  as 
their  head.  Dugall,  the  eldest  son  of  his  fitther  by  the  second  marriage, 
possessed  not  only  the  Isles,  but  also  the  district  of  Lorn,  which  had 
been  allotted  as  his  share  of  the  territories  belonging  to  his  anoestors. 
On  his  death,  however,  the  Isles,  instead  of  descending  immediately  to 
his  children,  were  acquired  by  his  brother  Reginald,  who  in  consequence 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Isles ;  but  by  the  same  law  of  sucisession, 
the  death  of  Reginald  restored  to  his  nephews  the  inheritance  of  their 
fiither.  Dugall  left  two  sons,  Dugall  Scrag  and  Duncan,  who  appear  in 
the  northern  Sagas,  under  the  title  of  the  Sudereyan  Kings.  They  appear 
to  have  acknowledged,  at  least  nominally,  the  authority  of  the  Norw^ian 
king  of  the  Hebrides ;  but  actually  they  maintained  an  almost  entire 
independence.  Haco,  the  king  of  Norway,  therefore,  came  to  the  deter- 
mination of  reducing  them  to  obedience  and  subjection ;  a  design  in 
which  he  proved  completely  successful.  In  a  night-attack  the  Norwegians 
defeated  this  Sudereyans,  and  having  slain  Somerled,  took  Dugall  prisoner. 

Duncan  was  now  the  only  member  of  his  family  who  retained  any  power 
in  the  Sudere3rs ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  subsequent  history  except 
that  he  founded  the  priory  of  Ardchattan,  in  Lorn.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ewen,  who  appears  to  have  remained  more  faithful  to  the  Nor- 
wegian kings  than  his  predecessors  had  shown  themselves ;  for,  when  soli- 
cited by  Alexander  II.  to  join  him  in  an  attempt  he  meditated  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  Western  Isles,  Ewen  resisted  all  the  promises  and  en- 
treaties of  the  king,  and  on  this  occasion  preserved  inviolate  his  allegiance 
to  Haco.  Alexander,  it  is  well  knoiini»  died  in  Kerreray,  when  about  to 
commence  an  attack  upon  the  Isles,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexan- 
der III.  When  the  latter  had  attained  majority,  he  resolved  to  renew  tbe 
attempt  which  his  &ther  had  begun,  and  with  this  view,  excited  the  EUvl 
of  Ross,  whose  possessions  extended  along  the  mainland  opposite  to  the 
Northern  Isles,  to  commence  hostilities,  against  them.  The  earl  willingly 
engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  having  landed  in  Skye,  ravaged  (he  country, 
burned  churches  and  villages,  and  put  to  death  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Haco  soon  appeared  with  a  Norwegian 
force,  and  was  joined  by  most  of  the  Highland  chiefs.  But  Ewen  hav- 
ing altered  his  views,  excused  himself  from  taking  any  part  against  the 
force  sent  by  the  Scottish  king;  and  the  unfortunate  termination  of  Haco*8 
expedition  justified  the  prudence  of  this  timely  change.  In  the  year  1266, 


kfng  on  this  and  a  former  occasion.  The  remainder  of  Argjle  wa$  now  held  of  tlie 
crown  by  those  who  had  previously  been  the  vassals  of  Somerled.  Lochaber  was  hdd 
by  the  chief  or  head  of  the  Clan  Chattan;  Lorn  by  the  sons  of  Dugall;  Knapdale  by 
the  anoestors  of  the  Mac  Neils;  South  Kintyre,  by  a  grandson  of  Somerled;  and  tho 
lower  half  of  Cowal/  by  the  ancestor  of  the  Lamonds.  These  districts,  however,  formed 
no  part  of  the  new  sheriffdom,  but  were  included  in  the  jurisdictions  of  Perth  and  Inver- 
ness.— (See  Skene's  Highlandertf  vol,  ii.  p.  48.) 
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the  l^orwegians  were  completely  defeated  by  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of 
I-Ajrgs;  and  the  Isles  were,  in  consequence  of  this  event,  finally  ceded  to 
the  kings  of  Scotland.  This  event,  however,  rather  increased  than 
diminished  the  power  of  Ewen,  who  profited  by  his  seasonable  defection 
from  the  Norwegians,  and  was  favoured  by  the  government  to  which 
that  defection  had  been  useful.  But  he  died  without  any  male  issue  to 
succeed  him,  leaving  only  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  the 
N'orwegian  king  of  Man,  and  the  other,  Alexander  of  the  Isles,  a  descen* 
dant  of  Reginald. 

These  historical  notices  may  perhaps  be  found  to  possess  little  interest 
or  attraction  to  the  general  reader,  who  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
enter  with  much  satisftiction  into  details,  however  brief  and  condensed, 
respecting  the  policy,  the  conduct,  and  the  fortunes  of  chiefs,,  whose 
exploits  live  only  in  doubtful  traditions,  or  scarcely  less  questionable 
genealogies.     But  they  are  nevertheless  indispensable  to  the  completion 
of  the  general  design  of  this  work,  which  has  for  its  object  to  embrace 
the  history  of  the  Highlands,  in  all 'its  various  branches;  and  they  are 
further  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  unity  and  sequence  in  the  accounts 
of  the  respective  clans  which  divided  amongst  them  the  region  of  the 
mountains  and  the  islands.     Nor,  to  those  who  consider  society  in  all 
ito  forms  as  a  subject  of  enlightened  and  liberal  inquiry,  will  they  be 
found  altogether  devoid  of  instruction ;  inasmuch  as  amidst  predatory 
expeditions,  frequent  insurrections,  and  a  sort  of  chronic  guerre  de  chi" 
eane,  may  be  discovered  tl^ts  of  character,  conduct,  and  policy,  which 
are  worthy  of  preservatioi4  as  well  as  the  elements  of  institutions,  which, 
acquiring  strength  and  consistency  from  time,  had  no  small  influence  on 
the  general  character  and  habits  of  the  people.    Besides,  the  history  of 
the  Highlands  is  connected  at  so  many  points  with  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, more  especially  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  monarchy,  that  the 
latter  can  never  be  divorced  from  the  former,  nor  even  read  with  due 
intelligence  except  in  connection  with  it,  and  as  a  sort  of  secondary 
branch  of  the  same  subject. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Diviiion  of  Uia  Siol-Cuiiin  into  three  distinct  branckM.-*RegiDakl,  lather  of  Bonr, 
Donald,  and  Dugall,  the  heads  of  these  cIan8.^Clan  Rory. — Reginald's  share  of 
the  inheritanee  left  by  his  father  Somerled. — His  titles  did  not  descend  to  his  chil- 
dren.— Baoceeded  lijr  Roderick,  a  noted  pirate.— Eventual  suocesBieii  of  AUaa,  tlieMtt 
of  Redericlc— Boderiekt  son  of  AUao,  considered  as  iUegitimate  by  the  IbiuJal  law. 
— £iFect  of  the  Highland  law. — Succeeded  by  his  son  Ranald.— Feud  with  the  £arl  of 
Ross.— Ranald  murdered  at  £lcho. — John  of  the  Isles. — Clan  Donald. — Origin. — 
Pilgrimage  of  Donald. — Angus  Mor.— Convention  of  1284. — His  sens  Alexander  and 
Angus  Og.— Fidelity  of  the  latter  to  the  fortunes  ef  King  Robert  Bruoe.— Lord- 
ships and  lands  conferred  on  Angus  Og.— His  sons  John  and  John  Og. — Change  of 
policy  by  John,  and  his  Junction  with  the  party  of  Edward  Baliol.-— I'reaty. — Acces- 
sion of  David  II.— Arrangement  between  the  King  and  the  Lord  of  the  Ides. — Fresh 
disputes.— State  of  parties  in  Soothuid.— The  Steward  of  Scotland.— dves  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  John.'^Insttrrection  of  the  northern  barons.— Conduct  of  the  Steward. 
—-Treaty  between  David  IL  and  John  at  Inverness.— Accession  of  Robert  Stewart 
to  the  throne.-*His  policy  in  regard  to  the  family  of  the  Isles. — EffecM  of  thia. — 
Division  of  the  dan.— Earldom  of  Ross.— Claim  of  Donald  of  the  Isles— Battle  ef 
Harlaw. — Recovery  of  the  Earldom  by  Albany.— Succession  of  Alexander,  son  of 
Donald.— James  I. — Arrest  of  the  northern  barons  at  Inyemess. — Consequence  of 
this. — Bold  march  of  the  King.— Totid  defeat  and  captivity  ef  Alexandw. — Jtihiiy 
Lord  of  the  Isles.— Rebellion  of  his  son,  Angus  Og.— Battle  of  the  Bloody  Bay.*- 
Aocessiou  of  James  IV. — Forfeiture  and  death  of  John  of  the  Isles.— Decline  and 
fall  of  the  Macdonalds.— Fruitless  attempts  to  regain  their  ascendancy. — Different 
branches  of  the  Macdonalds. — Family  of  Sleat. 

The  conquest  of  Argyle  by  Alexander  IL,  and  the  sabseqaent  annexa* 
tion  of  the  Western  Islands  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotlandi  under  the  reiga 
of  his  successor,  annihilated  the  power  of  the  race  of  Conn  as  an  indepen- 
dent tribe;  and,  from  the  failure  of  the  male  descendants  of  Dugall  in 
the  person  of  Ewen,  had  the  effect  of  dividing  the  clan  into  three  distinct 
branches,  the  heads  of  which  held  their  lands  of  the  crown.  These 
were  the  clan  Rory,  the  clan  Donald,  and  the  clan  Dugall,  so  called  from 
three  sons  of  Ranald  or  Reginald,  the  son  of  Somerled  by  his  second 
wife,  of  whom  they  were,  or  believed  themselves  to  be,  descended. 

Of  this  Ranald  or  Reginald,  but  little  comparatively  is  known.  Upon 
the  death  of  Somerled,  the  superiority  of  Argyle  fell  to  his  grandson  of 
the  same  name,  whilst  that  of  the  Isles  descended  in  the  right  line  to  his 
son  Dugall.  But,  according  to  the  Highland  custom  of  gavel,  his  pro- 
perty was  divided  amongst  all  his  sons;  and  in  this  division,  the  portion 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  Reginald  appears  to  have  consisted  of  the  island 
of  Islay,  with  Kintyre  and  part  of  Lorn  on  the  mainland.  Contemporary 
with  Reginald  there  was  a  Norwegian  king  of  Man  and  the  Isles,  who^ 
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l^eing  called  by  the  same  name,  is  liable  to  be  confoanded  with  the  head 

of  tkke  Siol  Cttinn.     Reginald)  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Dugall,  was 

designated  as  Lord,  and  sometimes  even  as  King,  of  the  Isles;  and  he  bad 

like^Rrise  the  title  of  Lord  of  Argjle  and  Kintyre,  in  which  last  capacity 

be  g^ranted  certain  lands  to  an  abbey  that  had  been  fonnded  by  himself  "at 

*Sa.cl<lel  in  Kintyre.    But  these  titles  did  not  descend  to  his  children.  -  He 

"wmB  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Roderick,  who,  on  the  conquest  of  Argyle, 

agrteed  to  hold  his  lands  off  the  crown,  and  afterwards  was  commonly 

styled. Lord  of  Kintyre.     In  this  Roderick  the  Uood  of  the  Norwegian 

rowers  seems  to  have  reyived  in  all  its  pristine  pnrity*     Preferring  **  the 

good  old  way,  the  simple  plan"  to  more  peacefal  and  honest  pursuits,  he 

beeajne  one  of  the  most  noted  pirates  of  his  day,  and  the  annals  of  the 

period  are  filled  with  accounts  of  his  predatory  expeditions.  But  his  sons, 

Dugall  and  Allan,  had  the  grace  not  to  follow  the  Tocation  of  their  father, 

for  which  they  do  not  seem  to  hare  evinced  any  predilection.     Dugall 

Itaving  given  important  aid  to  Haco  in  his  expedition  agunst  the  Western 

laies,  obtained  in  consequence  a  considerable  increase  of  territory,  and 

died  without  descendants.     Allan  succeeded  to  the  possessions  of  this 

branch  of  the  race  of  Conn,  and,  upon  the  annexation  of  the  Isles  to  the 

crown  of  Scotland,  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Alexander  III^  along 

with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Hebrides.* 

Allan  left  one  son,  Roderick,  of  whom  almost  nothing  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  not  considered  as  legitimate  by  the  feudal  law,  and  in 
eotisequenee  was  succeeded  in  his  lordship  of  Garmoran  by  his  daugh- 
ter Christina.      Yet  the  custom  or  law  of  the  Highlands,  according  to 
which  his  legitimacy  could  *  moult  no  feather,'  had  still  sufficient  force 
antiongst  the  people  to  induce  the  daughter  to  legalize  her  Other's  pos- 
session of  the  lands  by  a  ibrmal  resignation  and  reconveyance ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  shows  how  deeply  it  had  taken  root  in  the  habits  and 
the  opinions  of  the  people.     Roderick,  however,  incurred  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture  during  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  "  probably,"  as  Mr  Skene 
thinks,  ^'firom  some  connexion  with  the  Soulis  conspiracy  of  1320;"  but 
bis  lands  were  restored  to  his  son  Ranald  by  David  II.     Ranald,  bow- 
ever,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  extensive  possessions.     Holding  of  the  Eari 
of  Ross  some  lands  in  North  Argyle,  he  unhappily  became  embroiled 
with  that  powerful  chief,  and  a  bitter  feud,  engendered  by  proximity, 
arose  between  them.  In  that  age,  the  spirit  of  hostility  seldom  remained 
long  inactive.    In  1346,  David  II.  having  summoned  the  barons  of  Scot- 
U^nd  to  meet  him  at  Perth,  Ranald,  like  the  others,  obeyed  the  call,  and 
having  made  his  appearance  attended  by  a  considerable  body  of  men, 
took  up  bis  quarters  at  the  monastery  of  Elcho,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
the  Fair  City.     To  the  Earl  of  Ross,  who  was  also  with  the  army,  this 
seemed  a  &vourable  opportunity  for  revenging  himself  on  his  enemy ; 

*  In  the  list  of  the  Barons  who  assembled  at  Scone  in  1284,  to  declare  Margaret,  the 
Maid  of  Norway,  heiress  to  the  crown,  he  appears  under  the  name  of  AUangus  Jilius 
Roderid, 
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and  acoordiogly  having  aurprised  and  entered  the  monastery  in  the  naid- 
dle  of  the  night,  he  slew  Ranald,  along  with  seven  of  his  followers.  This 
midnight  murder,  perpetrated  in  a  religioua  house,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  place  where  the  king  then  resided,  and  apparently  followed  by  no 
attempt  to  bring  the  murderer  to  justice,  conveys  a  fearfiil  picture  of  the 
horrid  license  of  those  barbarous  times.  By  the  death  of  Ranald,  .the* 
male  descendants  of  RodericiL  became  extinct;  and  John  of  the  Isles,  the 
chief  of  the  Clan  Donald,  who  had  married  Amy,  the  only  sister  of  Ranald^ 
now  claimed  the  succession  to  that  principality. 

The  Clan  Donald  derive  their  origin  from  a  son  of  Reginald,  wbo  ap- 
pears to  have  inherited  South  Kintyre,  and  the  island  of  Islay ;  but  little 
is  known  of  their  history  until  the  annexation  of  the  Isles  to  the  crown  in 
the  year  1266.     According  to  Highland  tradition,  Donald  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  to  do  penance,  and  obtain  absolution  for  the  various 
enormities  of  his  former  life  :  and,  on  his  return,  evinced  his  gratitude 
and  piety  by  making  grants  of  land  to  the  monastery  of  Saddel,  and  other 
religious  houses  in  Scotland.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Angus  Mor, 
who,  on  the  arrival  of  Haco  with  liis  fleet,  immediately  joined  the  Nor« 
wegian  king,  and  assisted  him  during  the  whole  of  the  expedition ;  yet, 
when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  afterwards  concluded  between  the  kings  of 
Norway  and  Scotland,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sufiered  in  consequence 
of  the  part  which  he  took  in  that  enterprise.     In  the  year  1284  he  ap- 
peared at  the  convention,  by  which  the  Maid  of  Norway  was  declared 
heiress  of  the  crown,  and  obtained  as  the  price  of  his  support  on  that  occa- 
sion, a  grant  of  Ardnamurchan,  a  part  of  the  earldom  of  Garmoran,  and 
the  confirmation  of  bis  fiither's  and  grandfather's  grants  to  the  monastery 
of  SaddeL    Angus  left  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Angus  Og.    Alexander, 
by  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ewen  of  Ergadia,  acquired 
a  considerable  addition  to  his  possessions ;  but  having  joined  the  lord, 
of  Lorn  in  his  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Robert  Bruce,  he  became  in- 
volved in  the  ruin  of  that  chief;  and  being  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
king,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Dundonald  castle,  where  he  died.    His  whole 
possessions  were  forfeited,  and  given  to  his  brother,  Angus  Og,  who^ 
having  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Bruce,  now  received  the  reward 
of  his  fidelity  and  devotion.    After  the  defeat  of  Methven,  and  the  sub- 
sequent unfortunate  skirmish  with  the  men  of  Lorn  at  Tyndrum,  Bruce 
was  received  by  Angus  in  his  castle  of  Dunaverty,  and  there  sheltered 
until  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Rachlin.     His 
fortunes  were  now  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  but  the  reflux  having  soon  after- 
wards commenced,  Angus,  who  had  remained  faithful  in  the  hour  of 
adversity,  shared  in  the  glory  which  crowned  the  subsequent  enterprises 
of  Bruce.     He  assisted  in  the  attack  upon  Carrick,  when  the  king  re- 
covered "  his  father's  hall;"  and  he  was  present  at  Bannockbum,  where^ 
at  the  head  of  his  clan,  he  formed  the  reserve,  and  did  battle  "stalwart  and 

•  Palgrave's  lUuttraHons  of  Scottish  History,  vol.  J.    See  also  Fadera,  vol.  i.  p.  638. 
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stout,"  oo  that  neyer-to-be*forgotteii  day.   Brace,  having  at  length  reaped 
the   reward  of  all  h»  toils  and  dangers,  and  conquered  the  independ' 
ence  of  Scotland,  vas  not  nnmindiiil  of  those  who  had  participated  in  the 
struggle  thus  victoriously  consummated.   Accordingly,  he  bestowed  upon 
Angus  the  lordship  of  Lochaber,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Corny ns, 
together  with  the  lands  of  Durrour  and  Glenco,  and  the  islands  of  MuH 
Tjrree,  &c,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  family  of  Lorn 
Prudence  might  have  restrained  the  royal  bounty.      The  femily  of  the 
Isles   were  already  too  powerful  for  subjects;  but  the  king  suffered  not 
considerations  of  policy  to  prevent  him  from  testifying  his  grateful  estima- 
tion of  services  rendered  at  bis  utmost  need;  and,  secure  of  the  attachment 
and  fidelity  of  Angus,  he  contented  himself  with  making  the  permission 
to  erect  a  castle  or  fort  at  Tarbet  in  Kintyre,  a  condition  of  the  grants 
"which  he  had  made.      This  distinguished  chief  died  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  leaving  two  sons;  John  hb  successor,  and  John  Og,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Macdoualds  of  Glenco. 

Angus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  all  his  life  been  a  steady  friend  to 
the  crown,  and  had  profited  by  his  fidelity.     But  his  son  John  does  not 
seem  to  have  inherited  the  loyalty  along  with  the  power,  dignities,  and 
possession's  of  his  father.     Having  had  some  dispute  with  the  Regent 
concerning  certain  lands  which  had  been  granted  by  Bruce,  he,  in  resent- 
ment of  this  opposition,  joined  the  party  of  Edward  Baliol,  and  the  English 
king;  and,  by  a  formal  treaty  concluded  on  the  12th  of  December,  1335, 
and  confirmed  by  Edward  III.  on  the  5th  October,  1336,  engaged  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  former,  in  consideration  of  a  grant  of  the 
lands  and  islands  claimed  by  the  Earl  of  Moray,  besides  certain  other 
advantages.    But  all  the  intrigues  of  Edward  were  baffled;  Scotland  was 
entirely  freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  English;  and,  in  the  year  1341, 
David  II.  was  recalled  from  France  to  assume  the  undisputed  sovereignty 
of  his  native  country.     Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  David,  anxioug 
to  attach  to  his  party  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  barons,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  John  of  the  Isles,  who,  in  consequence,  pledged  himself  to 
support  his  government.     But  a  circumstance  soon  afterwards  occurred, 
which  threw  him  once  more  into  the  interest  of  Baliol  and  the  English 
party.    In  1346,  Ranald  of  the  Isles  having  been  slain  at  Perth  by  the 
Earl  of  Ross,  as  already  mentioned,  John,  who  had  married  his  sister 
Amy,  immediately  laid  claim  to  the  succession.  The  government,  however, 
unwilling  to  aggrandise  a  chief  already  too  powerful,  determined  to  op- 
pose indirectly  his  pretensions,  and  evade  the  recognition  of  his  claim. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  pretexts  employed,  or  the  obstacles  which 
were  raised  by  the  government.   Their  effect  was  to  restore  to  the  party 
of  Baliol  one  of  its  most  powerful  adherents,  and  to  enable  John  in  the 
meanwhile  to  concentrate  in  his  own  person  nearly  all  the  possessions 
of  his  ancestor  Somerled. 

But  ere  long  a  most  remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  character 
and  position  of  the  different  parties  or  factions,  which  at  that  time  di- 
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vided  SeotUnd.  The  epoch  of  the  change  in  question  was  the  retom 
of  DaTid  IL  from  ci^vitj  in  England.  Before  this  period,  1S57»  the 
gorernment  and  the  principal  barons  had  ahBoat  invariablj  evinced  the 
most  determined  hostility  to  the  claims  of  England ;  the  adherents  of 
BalioU  and  the  advocates  of  English  supcemacyy  eonsisting  of  a  smaH 
fiietioa  of  the  nobility  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  court  Bot  on 
the  retnm  of  David,  the  situation  of  parties  became  materially  altered,  or 
rather,  they  in  some  measure  changed  places*  The  king  of  Seodand  now 
appeared  in  the  extraordmary  and  unnatural  character  of  a  mere  tool  or 
partisan  of  Edward,  and  even  seconded  covertly  the  endeavoun  of  the 
English  king  to  overturn  the  independence  of  Scotland.  Htstoiy  {ure- 
sents  but  few  examples  of  such  inconceivable  baseness;  and  it  is  humili- 
ating to  find,  in  the  immediate  successor  of  the  hero  of  Banno^bmniy 
the  total  extinction  of  that  patriotic  spirit,  which  had  secured  the  triumph 
of  the  national  arms,  and  shed  immortal  glory  upon  Uie  national  name. 
Its  effect,  however,  was  to  throw  into  active  i^^position  the  party  which, 
had  hitherto  supported  the  throne  and  the  cause  of  indepeadenoe ;  sod, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  secure  to  the  enemies  of  both,  the  favour  and 
countenance  of  the  king.  Bat  as  soon  as  by  this  interebaoge,  the  Engli^ 
party  became  identified  with  the  royal  faction,  John  of  the  Isles  aban- 
doned it,  and  formed  a  connection  with  that  party  to  which  he  had  for 
many  years  been  openly  opposed.  At  the  bead  of  the  national  party 
was  the  steward  of  Scotland,  who,  being  desirous  of  stpengtheniug  bimsdf 
by  alliances  with  the  mere  powerful  b^inms^  b«Mied  the  aceessioo  of 
John  to  his  interests  as  an  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortui^,  and 
cemented  their  union  by  giving  to  the  Lor4  of  the  Isles,  his  own 
daughter  in  marriaga  The  real  aim  of  this  policy  was  not  for  a  mo* 
ment  misunderstood ;  but  any  open  manifestation  of  Ibrce  was  at  first 
cautiously  avoided.  At  length,  in  1366,  whefi  the  heavy  burdens  i^iposed 
upon  the  people  to  raise  the  ransom  pf  the  king,  had  produced  geuonA 
discontent,  and  David's  jealousy  of  the  at^i^ard  had  displayed  itself  ^y 
throwing  into  prison  the  acknowledged  successor  to  the  thn>Qe»  the 
northern  barons  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  apd  refused  either  to  pay 
the  tax  imposed,  or  to  obey  the  kiog*s  summons  to  attend  the  parliament. 
In  tills  state  matters  remained  fi>r  some  time,  when  Dan^W^  finding 
that  the  northern  barons  had  assumed  an  attitude  of  indepeifi^me%  Vj^ 
plied  to  the  steward,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  restoring  peaoe  to 
the  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  commissioned  him  to  put  down  the 
rebellion.  The  latter,  satisfied  that  his  objects  would  be  more  efiectuaUy 
forwarded  by  steady  opposition  to  the  court  tiiaja  by  avowedly  taking  part 
with  the  insurgents,  accepted  the  commission)  and  employed  every  means 
in  his  power  to  reduce  the  refractory  barons  to  obedience*  His  efibrts, 
however,,  were  only  partially  successful.    The  Earls  of  Mar  and  Bosst 

and  other  northern  barons,  whose  object  was  now*  attained^  at  once  laid 
down  their  avms ;  John  of  Lorn,  and  Giltespie  Campbell,  likewise  gave 
in  their  submission;  but  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  secure  in  the  distance  and 
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inaccessible  nature  of  his  territories,  refused  to  yield,  and  in  fact  set  the 
royal  power  at  defiance.    Tlie  course  of  events,  however,  soon  enabled 
I>avid  to  bring  this  refractory  subject  to  terms.     Bdward,  finding  that 
Pranee  reqnired  his  undivided  attention,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  prose* 
eate  his  ambitious  projects  against  Scotland ;  a  peace  was  accordingly 
eoncluded  between  the  rival  countries ;  and  David  thus  found  himself 
at  liberty  to  turn  his  whole  force  against  the  Isles.     With  this  view, 
he  commanded  the  attendance  of  the  Steward  and  other  barons  of  the 
realm,  and  resolved  to  proceed  in  person  against  the  rebels.     But  the 
Steward,  perceiving  that  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion  might  prove 
fatal  to  his  party,  prevailed  with  his  son-in-law  to  meet  the  king  at 
Inverness,  where  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles  not  only  engaged  to  submit  to  the  royal  authority,  and  pay  his 
share  of  all  public  burdens,  but  fiirther  promised  to  put  down  all  others 
who  should  attempt  to  resist  either ;  and,  besides  his  own  oath,  he  gave 
hostages  to  the  king  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation.     The  acces- 
sioa  of  Robert  Steward  or  Stewart  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  which  took 
place  shortly  after  this  act  of  submission,  brought  the  Lord  of  the  Isles 
into  close  connection  with  the  court;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  reign, 
he  remained  in  as  perfect  tranquillity,  and  gave  as  loyal  support  to  the 
government  as  his  father  Angus  had  done  under  that  of  King  Robert 
Bruce.  In  those  barbarous  and  unsettled  times,  the  government  was  not 
always  in  a  condition  to  reduce  its  refractory  vassals  by  force ;  and,  from 
the  frequent  changes  and  revolutions  to  which  it  was  exposed,  joined  to 
its  general  weakness,  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  was  but  little  dreaded.   Its 
true  policy,  therefore,  was  to  endeavour  to  bind  to  its  interests,  by  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  alliance,  those  turbulent  chiefe  whom  it  was  always  diffi- 
cult and  often  impossible  to  reduce  to  obedience  by  the  means  com- 
monly employed  for  that  purpose. 

The  advice  which  King  Robert  Bruce  had  left  for  the  guidance  of 
his  successors,  in  regard  to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  was  certainly  dictated 
by  sound  political  wisdom.     He  foresaw  the  danger  which  would  result 
to  the  crown  were  the  extensive  territories  and  consequent  influence  of 
these  insular  chie&  ever  again  to  be  concentrated  in  the  person  of  one 
individual;  and  he  earnestly  recommended  to  those  who  should  come 
after  him,  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  permit  or  to  sanction  such 
aggrandisement.     But,  in  the  present  instance,  the  claims  of  John  were 
too  great  to  be  overlooked ;  and  though  Robert  Stewart  could  scarcely 
have  been  insensible  of  the  eventual  danger  which  might  result  from  dis- 
regarding the  admonition  of  Bruce,  yet  he  had  not  been  more  than  a 
year  on  the  throne  when  he  granted  to  his  son-in-law  a  feudal  title  to 
all  those  lands  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Ranald  the  son  of  Ro- 
derick, and  thus  conferred  on  him  a  boon  which  had  often  been  demanded 
in  vain  by  his  predecessors.    King  Robert,  however,  since  he  could  not 
with  propriety  obstruct  the  accumulation  of  so  much  property  in  one 
house,  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  discord  by  bringing  about 
IV.  3  I 
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a  division  of  the  property  amongst  the  different  branches  of  the  family. 
With  this  view  he  persuaded  John,  who  had  been  twice  married,  not 
only  to  gavel  the  lands  amongst  his  cffspring,  which  was  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  his  family,  but  also  to  render  the  children  of  both  marriages  feu- 
dally independent  of  one  another.   Accordingly,  King  Robert,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  confirmed  a  charter  granted  by  John  to  Reginald,  the 
second  son  of  the  first  marriage,  by  which  the  lands  of  Garmoran,  form- 
ing the  dowry  of  Reginald's  mother,  were  to  be  held  of  John's  heirs ; 
that  is,  of  the  descendents  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  marriage,  who 
would  of  course  succeed  to  all  his  possessions  that  had  not  been  feudally 
destined  or  devised  to  other  parties.     Nor  was  this  all.     A  short  time 
afterwards  John  resigned  into  the  king's  hands  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
western  portion  of  his  territories,  and  received  from  Robert  charters  of 
these  lands  in  favour  of  himself  and  the  issue  of  his  marriage  with  the 
king's  daughter ;  so  that  the  children  of  the  second  marriage  were  ren- 
dered feudally  independent  of  those  of  the  first,  and  the  seeds  of  future 
discord  and  contention  effectually  sown  between  them.    After  this  period 
little  is  known  of  the  history  of  John,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  the  year  1886. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  king's  reign,  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
of  his  successor,  Robert  III.,  no  collision  seems  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  insular  chiefs  and  the  general  government ;  the  peace  of 
the  country  was  not  disturbed  by  any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  and  hence  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  proceedings.    But 
when  the  dissensions  of  the  Scottish  barons,  occasioned  by'  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  and  the  subsequent  departure  of  the  Earl  of 
March  to  the  English  court,  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  wars  between  the 
two  countries,  and  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  an  English  army,  the 
insular  chiefs  appear  to  have  renewed  their  intercourse  with  England ; 
being  more  swayed  by  considerations  of  interest  or  policy,  than  by  the 
ties  of  relationship  to  the  royal  family  of  Scotland.     At  this  time,  the 
clan  was  divided  into  two  branches,  the  heads  of  which  seemed  to  have 
possessed  co-ordinate  rank  and  authority.     Godfrey,  the  eldest  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  first  marriage,  ruled  on  the  mainland,  as  lord  of  Garmoran 
and  Lochaber;  Donald,  the  eldest  son  of  the  second  marriage,  held  a 
considerable  territory  of  the  crown,  then  known  as  the  feuded  lordship 
of  the  Isles ;  whilst  the  younger  brothers,  having  received  the  provisions 
usually  allotted  by  the  law  of  gavel,  held  these  as  vassals  either  of  God- 
frey or  of  Donald.     This  temporary  equipoise  was,  however,  soon  dis- 
turbed by  the  marriage  of  Donald  with  Mary,  the  sister  of  Alexander 
Earl  of  Ross,  in  consequence  of  which  alliance  he  ultimately  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  earldom.     The  manner  in  which  he  effected 
this  object  is  highly  characteristic  of  those  times.     Alexander  Earl  of 
Ross  had  an  only  child,  Euphemia,  by  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  whom  he  had  married.     But,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  this 
lady  entered  a  convent  and  became  a  nun,  having  previously  conimitted 
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the   charge  of  the  earldom  to  her  grandfather,  Albany.     Donald,  how- 
ever,  lost  no  time  in  preferring  his  claim  to  the  succession  in  right  of 
his  wife.     He  contended  that  Euphemia,  by  taking  the  veil,  had  become 
dead  in  law ;  that,  consequently,  she  could  neither  claim  the  earldom  in 
her    own  person,  nor  convey  or  communicate  any  right  thereto   to 
another ;  and  that,  in  these  circumstances,  it  belonged  to  him  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  sister  of  the  last  earl.     Albany  was,  in  no  degree,  moved 
by  this  reasoning,  and  the  demand  of  Donald,  who  insisted  on  being  put 
in  iaiinediate  possession  of  the  earldom,  he  met  by  a  positive  refusal.    The 
ulHnuz  ratio  of  kings  and  chiefs  was  now  appealed  to.     Determined  to 
assert  his  claim  by  force  of  arms,  Donald  raised  a  considerable  force, 
with  ivhich  he  invaded  Ross,  and  meeting  little  or  no  resistance  from  the 
people,  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  district    On  reaching  Dingwall, 
however,  he  was  encountered  by  Angus  Dhu  Mackay,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  body  of  men  from  Sutherland ;  but,  after  a  fierce  conflict,  the 
Mackays  were  completely^defeated,  and  their  leader  made  prisoner.    This 
victory  not  only  put  Donald  in  possession  of  the  earldom,  but  inspired 
him  with  the  conviction  that  more  important  conquests  might  be  effected. 
Leaving  the  district  of  Ross,  which  now  acknowledged  his  authority,  he 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  army,  through  Moray,  and  penetrated  into 
Aberdeenshire.,    Here,  however,  a  decisive  check  awaited  him.     On 
the  24th  of  July,  141 1,  he  was  met  at  the  village  of  Harlaw  by  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  at  the  head  of  an  army  inferior  in  numbers,  but  composed 
of  better  materials ;  and  a  battle  ensued,  upon  the  event  of  which  seemed 
to  depend  the  decision  of  the  question,  whether  ttae  Celtic  or  the  Sasse- 
nach part  of  the  population  of  Scotland  were  in  friture  to  possess  the  su- 
premacy.    The  immediate  issue  of  the  conflict  was  doubtful,  and,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  both  parties  claimed  the  victory.     But  the  superior 
numbers  and  irregular  valour  of  the  Highland  followers  of  Donald  had 
received  a  severe  check  from  the  steady  discipline  and  more  effective 
arms  of  the  Lowland  gentry ;  they  had  been  too  roughly  handled  to 
think  of  renewing  the  combat,  foi'  which  their  opponents  seem  to  have 
been  quite  prepared ;  and  as,  in  such  circumstances,  a  drawn  battle  was 
equivalent  to  a  defeat,  Donald  was  compelled,  as  the  Americans  say, 
'*  to  advance  backwards.*'     The  Duke  of  Albany,  having  obtained  rein- 
forcements, marched  in  person  to  Dingwall;  but  Donald,  having  no 
desire  to  try  again  the  fate  of  arms,  retired  with  his  followers  to  the 
Isles,  leaving  Albany  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Ross,  where  he 
remained  during  the  winter.     Next  summer,  the  war  was  renewed,  and 
carried  on  with  various  success,  until  at  length  the  insular  chief  found 
it  necessary  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Duke,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  a  small  place  in  Argyleshire,  by  which  Donald  agreed  to 
abandon  his  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Ross,  and  to  become  a  vassal  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland.* 

*  Mr  Skene  is  of  ophiion  that  the  invasion  was  a  part  of  a  much  more  extensive 
scheme;  that  llie  claim  set  up  by  Donald  to  the  earidom  was  merely  a  pretext  to  cover 
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The  vigour  of  Albany  restored  peace  to  the  kingdom,  aod  the  re- 
mainder of  his  regency  was  not  disturbed  by  any  hostile  attempt  upon 
the  part  of  Donald  of  the  Isles.  But  when  the  reTenge  of  James  I.  had 
consummated  the  ruin  of  the  family  of  Albany,  Alexander,  tbe  son  of 
Donald,  succeeded,  without  any  <^pposition,  to  the  earldom  of  Ross,  and 
thus  realized  one  grand  object  of  his  fiuher's  ambition*  At  almost  aaj 
other  period,  the  acquisition  of  such  extensire  territories  would  hare 
giyen  a  decided  and  dangerous  preponderance  to  the  family  of  the  Isles. 
The  government  of  Scotland,  however,  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  nuui 
who,  by  hb  ability,  energy,  and  courage,  proved  himself  fully  competent 
to  control  his  turbulent  nobles,  and,  if  necessary^  to  destroy  their  power 
and  influence.  Equally  daring  and  artful,  James  L,  from  the  veiy 
commencement  of  hb  reign,  turned  his  attention  towards  the  important 
object  of  strengthening  the  power  of  the  crown,  the  iodia^nsal^e  con- 
dition of  which  was  to  abridge  that  of  the  feudal  nobiltty»  by  whom  it 
was  continually  defied.  Distrustful,  however,  of  his  ability  to  reduce  tbe 
northern  barons  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms,  he  had  recourse  to  stra- 
tagem ;  and  having  summoned  them  to  attend  a  parliament  at  Inver- 
ness, whither  he  proceeded  attended  by  his  principal  nobility,  and  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  he  there  caused  them  to  be  arrested  to  tbe 
number  of  forty,  as  soon  as  they  made  their  appearance.  Alexander 
Earl  of  Ross  and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  bis  mother  the  Countess  of  Robs, 
and  Alexander  MacGodfrey  of  Garmoran,  were  amongst  the  number  of 
those  arrested  on  this  occasion.  Along  with  several  others,  MacGodfrey 
was  immediately  executed,  and  his  whole  possessions  forfeited  to  the 
crown ;  and  the  remainder  were  detained  in  captivity.  By  this  bold 
stroke,  in  which  treachery  and  vigour  were  equally  conspicuous,  James 
conceived  that  he  had  effectually  subdued  tbe  Highland  chiefs ;  and, 
under  this  impression,  he  soon  afterwards  liberated  Alexander  of  the 
Isles.  But  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  *'  vows  made  in  pain,"  or  at 
least  in  durance,  ^^  are  violent  and  void."  The  submission  of  the  captive 
was  merely  feigned.     As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  the  Lord 

ihe  real  design ;  and  that  on  the  failure  of  tbe  grand  ^nieot,  the  ieamr  pretensiea  m 
readily  abandoned,  it  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  resignatioa  of  the  earldom 
by  £npben[x»a»  daughter  of  Alexander,  in  favour  of  her  grandfather,  Albany,  was  the 
sole  cause  of  this  invasion ;  but,  as  the  instrument  of  resignation  is  dated  in  14111;  ^bar 
yettrs  after  the  battle  ofHarktw,  by  which  the  fate  of  Donald's  expedition  waa  decided^ 
the  supposition  in  question  falls  to  the  ground.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  claim  to  the 
earldom  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  invasion  as  stated  in  the  text.  The  resignation, 
however,  which  took  place  four  years  afterwards,  could  not  have  served  as  a  pretext  tor 
this  aggression ;  It  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt^  on  the  part  of  Alt»any,  ta  give  a  coleur  of 
right  to  his  retention  of  the  earldom,  which  the  result  of  the  battle  had  placed  in  his 
power.  But  from  tlie  manner  in  which  the  claim  was  abandoned  by  Donald,  when  his 
advance  into  the  Lowlands  was  checked,  not  to  mention  his  annexion  with  Cnglaad, 
and  the  truce  of  six  years  with  that  country  which  fbUowed  tbe  accommodation  with  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr  Skene,  in  the  opinion  that  the  expe- 
dition against  Ross  was  only  a  part,  or  tentative  commencement^  of  a  more  general  and 
important  scheme,  having  for  its  real  object  the  overthrow  of  Scottish  independenee. 
(Skene's  Highlanders^  vol.  ii.  p.  7*.) 
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of  the  Isles  flew  to  arms,  and  haviDg  assembled  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
men,  marched  agaiDst  Inverness,  which  he  rased  to  the  ground,  in  revenge 
of  the  injurious  treatment  he  had  there  experienced.     James,  however, 
far  Rrom  being  dismayed  by  this  sudden  explosion  of  vengeance,  collected 
a  considerable  force,  and  having  rapidly  penetrated  into  Lochaber,  over* 
tcx>k  the  Highland  army  before  they  were  able  to  make  good  their  re-> 
treat  to  the  Isles.    Surprised  by  this  bold  march,  which,  considered  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  displays  great  ability,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  soon 
found  himself  deserted  by  the  Clans  Ghattan  and  Cameron,  who  went 
over  in  a  body  to  the  king.    His  situation  was  now  desperate ;  yet  he  did 
not  shrink  from  the  encounter.     A  battle  took  place  which  ended  in  the 
total  discomfiture  and  dispersion  of  the  Highland  army ;  and  90  vigo* 
Tonsly  did  the  king  follow  up  bis  victory  that  the  insular  chief,  find- 
ing csoncealment  or  escape  equally  impossible,  was  compelled  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  royal  clemency.     He  was  carried  to  Edinbur^,  and, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  Holywood,  the 
unfortunate  chief,  whose  ancestors  had  treated  with  the  crown  on  the 
footiDg   of  independent  princes,  was  compelled  to  appear  before  the 
assembled  court  divested  of  all  his  upper  garments,  and  to  implore  on 
bis  knees,  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hands,  the  forgiveness  of  his  offended 
monarch.    Satisfied  with  thb  extraordinary^  but  we  must  add,  impolitic 
act  of  compulsory  humiliation,  James  granted  the  suppliant  his  life,  and 
directed  him  to  be  forthwith  imprisoned  in  Tantallan  castle. 

The  spirit  of  clanship  could  not  brook  such  a  mortal  affront,  unparal- 
leled  in  the  annals  of  Scotland.     The  cry  for  vengeance  was  raised ;  the 
strength  of  the  clan  was  mustered ;  and  Alexander  had  scarcely  been 
two  years  in  captivity  when  the  Isles  once  more  broke  out  into  open 
insurrection.     Under  the  command  of  Donald  BaUocb,  the  cousin  of 
Alexander  and  chief  of  Clan  Ranald,  the  Islanders  bunt  into  Lochaber, 
where,  having  encountered  an  army  which  had  been  stationed  in  that 
country  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  Highlanders,  they  gained  a 
complete  victory.     The  king's  troops  were  commanded  by  the  Earls  of 
Mar  and  Caithness,  the  latter  of  whom  fell  in  the  action,  whilst  the  for- 
mer saved  with  difficulty  the  remains  of  the  discomfited  force.     Donald 
Balloch,  however,  did  not  follow  up  his  victory,  but  having  ravaged  the 
adjacent  districts,  withdrew  first  to  the  Isles,  and  afterwards  to  Ireland. 
Id  this  emergency,  James  displayed  his  usual  energy  and  activity.     To 
repair  the  reverse  sustained  by  his  lieutenants,  he  proceeded  in  person 
to  the  North  ;  his  expedition  was  attended  with  complete  success ;  and/ 
he  soon  received  the  submission  of  all  the  chiefe  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  rebellion.     Not  long  afterwards  he  was  presented  with  the  head 
of  Donald  Balloch,  who  had  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  almost  deserved  his  fate  for  neglecting  to  profit  by  the  victory  which 
he  bad  gained  over  Mar  and  Caithness.    The  king,  being  thus  successful, 
listened  to  the  voice  of  clemency.     He  restored  to  liberty  the  prisoner 
of  Tantallan,  granted  him  a  free  pardon  for  his  various  acts  of  rebellion, 
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confirmed  to  htm  all  lib  titlen  and  possessions,  and  further  conferred  upon 
him  the  lordship  of  Lochaber,  which,  on  its  forfeiture,  had  been  given 
to  the  ESarl  of  Mar.  The  wisdom  of  this  proceeding  soon  became  ap- 
parent. Alexander  could  scarcely  forget  the  humiliation  he  had  under- 
gone, and  the  imprisonment  he  had  endured ;  and,  in  point  of  &ct,  he 
appears  to  have  joined  the  Earis  of  Crawford  and  Douglas,  who  at  that 
time  headed  the  opposition  to  the  court ;  but  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  the  peace  of  the  country  was  not  .^gain  disturbed  by  any  rebel- 
lious proceedings  on  his  part,  and  thus  far  the  king  reaped  the  reward 
of  his  clemency. 

The  opposition  of  Crawford,  Douglas,  and  their  associates,  had  hitherto 
been  chronic ;  but,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  it  broke  out  into  active 
insurrection ;  and  the  new  Lord  of  the  Isles,  as  determined  .an  opponent 
of  the  royal  party  as  his  fiither  had  been,  seized  the  royal  castles  of 
Inverness,  Urquhart,  and  Ruthven  in  Badenoch,  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring himself  independent  In  thus  raising  the  standard  of  rebellion, 
John  of  the  Isles  was  secretly  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and 
openly  by  the  barons,  who  were  attached  to  his  party.  But  a  series 
of  fatalities  soon  extinguished  this  insurrection.  Douglas  was  murdered 
in  Edinburgh  castle ;  Crawford  was  entirely  defeated  by  Huntly ;  and 
John,  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Angus,  was  doomed  to  experience,  in 
his  own  territories,  the  same  opposition  which  he  had  himself  offered  to 
the  general  government  Submission  was,  therefore,  inevitable.  Having, 
for  several  years,  maintained  a  species  of  independence,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  lands  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  to  consent  to 
hold  them  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown.  This,  however,  was  but  a  trifling 
matter  compared  with  the  rebellion  of  his  son,  which,  fomented  pro- 
bably by  the  court,  proved  eventually  the  ruin  of  the  principality  of  the 
Isles,  afler  it  had  existed  so  long  in  a  state  of  partial  independence. 
Various  circumstances  are  stated  as  having  given  rise  to  this  extraordi- 
nary contest,  although  in  none  of  these,  probably,  is  the  true  cause  to 
be  found.*     It  appears,  however,  that  Angus  Og,  having  been  appointed 

•  By  an  ancient  Sennaehie  of  the  clan  Donald,  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary  (»ntest 
are  thus  stated  :^<*  John  succeeded  his  father,  a  meelc,  modest  man,  brought  up  at  court 
in  his  younger  years,  [a  place,  by  the  way,  where  meekness  and  modesty  rarely  flourish] 
and  a  scholar  more  fit  to  be  a  churchman  than  to  command  so  many  irregular  tribes  ^f 
people.  He  endeavoured,  however,  still  to  keep  them  in  their  allegiance,  by  bestowing 
gifts  on  some,  and  promoting  others  to  lands  and*  possessions ;  by  which  means  he  be* 
came  prodigal  and  very  expensive.  He  had  a  natural  son,  begotten  of  Macduffie  of  Co- 
lonsay*s  daughter,  and  Angus  Og  his  legitimate  son,  by  the  earl  of  Angus's  daughter. 
He  gave  the  lands  of  Morvaim  to  Maclean,  and  many  of  his  lands  in  the  north  to 
others ;  judging,  by  these  means,  to  make  them  more  faithful  to  him  than  they  were  to 
his  father.  His  son,  Angus  Og,  being  a  bold,  forward  man,  and  high-minded,  obserr- 
ing  that  his  father  very  much  diminished  his  rents  by  his  prodigality,  thought  to  deprivs 
him  of  all  management  and  authority. »•— (Skene's  Highlanders^  vol.  il.  pp.  80, 81.)  This 
is  all  probable  enough ;  indeed  Angus  must  have  had  some  strong  cause  of  discontent 
before  he  could  be  incited  to  take  up  arms  against  his  father;  but  such  cause  existing, 
there  can  be  litUe  doubt,  we  think,  that  he  was  incited  to  rebel  by  those  who  thought 
more  of  breaking  the  power  of  his  house  than  preserving  or  promoting  his  individual 
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liis  Others  lieutenant  and  representative  in  all  bis  possessions,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  station  or  office  which  was  thus  conferred  on  him,  deprived 
his  father  of  all  authority,'  and  got  himself  declared  Lord  of  the  Isles.  How 
this  was  effected  we  know  not;  but  scarcely  had  he  attained  the  object 
oF  his  unnatural  ambition,  when  he  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance  upon 
the  Earl  of  Athole,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  his  house,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  declare  himself  altogether  independent  of  the  crown.   With  this 
view,  having  collected  a  numerous  army,  he  suddenly  appeared  before 
the  castle  of  Inverness,  and  having  been  admitted  by  the  governor,  who 
had  no  suspicion  whatever  of  his  design,  immediately  proclaimed  himself 
king  of  the  Isles.     He  then  invaded  the  district  of  Athole;  stormed  and 
took  Blair  castle ;  and  having  seized,  the  earl  and  countess,  carried  them 
prisoners  to  Islay.     But  this  outrage,  though  committed  with  impunity 
from  man,  was  avenged  by  the  elements.     On  his  return  to  the  Isles 
ivith  the  booty  he  had  obtained,  the  marauder  was  overtaken  by  a  vio- 
lent tempest,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  galleys  foundered.  Heaven 
seemed  to  declare  against  the  spoiler,  who  had  added  sacrilege  to  ra- 
pine by  plundering  and  attempting  to  bum  the  chapel  of  St  Bridget  in 
Athole.     Stricken  with  remorse  for  the  crime  he  had  committed,  he  re- 
leased the  earl  and  countess,  and  then  sought  to  expiate  his  guilt  by 
doing  penance  on  the  spot  where  it  had  been  incurred. 

As  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  this  Angus  Og  next  en- 
gaged in  treason  upon  a  larger  scale.     At  the  instigation  of  this  hopeful 
son,  his  father,  whom  he  had  already  deprived  of  all  authority,  now  en- 
tered into  a  compact  with  the  king  of  England  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
the  object  of  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  entire  subjugation  of  Scot- 
land, and  its  partition  amongst  the  contracting  parties.     By  this  treaty, 
which  is  dated  the  13th  of  February,  H62,  the  Lord  of  the  I^les  agreed, 
on  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum,  to  become  the  sworn  ally  of  the  king 
of  England,  and  to  assist  that  monarch,  with  the  whole  body  of  his  retain- 
ers, in  the  wars  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere ;  and  it  was  further  provided, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  entire  subjugation  of  Scotland,  the  whole  of  that 
kingdom,  to  the  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  should  be  equally  divided 
between  Douglas,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Donald  Balloch  of  Islay ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Douglas  was  to  be  reinstated  in  possession  of 
those  lands  between  the  Forth  and  the  English  borders,  from  which  he 
had,  at  this  time,  been  excluded.     Conquest,  partition,  and  spoliation, 
were  thus  the  objects  contemplated  in  this  extraordinary  compact.    Yet 
no  proceeding  appears  to  have  been  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty, 
until  the  year  1473,  when  we  find  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  again  in  arms 
against  the  government.    He  continued  several  years  in  open  rebellion ; 
but  having  received  little  or  no  support  from  the  other  parties  to  the  league, 

interests.  He  appears  to  haye  been  a  bold,  fearless  man,  full  of  energy,  possessing  both 
liilents  and  decision  of  character,  and  capable  of  inspiring  others  with  his  own  resolute 
and  determined  spirit;  and  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  the  king  would  have  found 
U  no  easy  matter  to  reduce  him  to  subjection. 
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be  was  declared  a  traitor  in  a  parliament  bolden  at  Edinburgh  in  1476; 
bit  eatatea  were  alio  confiscated}  and  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  A  thole 
were  directed  to  march  against  him  at  the  hMui  of  a  considerable  force. 
The  meditated  blow  was,  however,  averted  by  the  timely  interposition 
of  the  Earl  of  Ross.     Convinced  that  the  proceedings  of  bis  turbnlent 
and  rebellious  son  would  entail  destmction  on  his  house,  he  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  regain  bb  authority,  and  preserve  the  possessions  of 
his  ancestors.     With  a  view  to  this,  it  was  of  primary  importance  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  the  assistance  of  the  government ;  an  object  of  no 
easy  attainment  in  the  false  position  into  which  he  had  been  thrown 
by  the  rebellion  of  his  son,  and  the  forfeiture  which  it  bad  entailed. 
However,  by  a  seasonable  grant  of  the  lands  of  Knapdale,  he  secnred 
the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  through  the  mediation  of  that 
nobleman,  received  a  remission  of  his  past  offences,  was  reinstated  in 
his  hereditaiy  possessions,  which  he  had  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  and  created  a  peer  of  parliament,  by  the  title  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles.     The  earldom  of  Ross,  the  lands  of  Knapdale,  and  the  sheriff- 
ships of  Inverness  and  Naime  were,  however,  retained  by  the  crown, 
apparently  as  the  price  of  the  remission  granted  to  thb  doubly  unfortu- 
nate man. 

But  Angus  Og  was  no  party  to  this  arrangement     He  continued  to 
defy  the  power  of  the  government ;  and  when  the  Earl  of  Athole  was 
sent  tb  the  north  to  reinstate  the  Earl  of  Ross  in  his  remaining  posses- 
sions, he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  clan,  and  prepared  to  g^Ve 
him  battle.     Athole  was  joined  by  the  Mackenzies,  Mackays,  Erasers, 
and  others ;  but  being  met  by  Angus  at  a  place  called  Lagebread,  he 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  escaped  with  dtfBcuIty  firom  the 
field.    The  earls  of  Crawford  and  Huntly  were  then  sent  against  this  des- 
perate rebel)  the  one  by  sea,  and  the  other  by  land;  but  neither  of  them 
prevailed  against  the  victorious  insurgent     A  third  expedition,  under 
the  earls  of  Aigyll  and  Athole,  promised  better  results.     It  was  ac- 
companied by  the  father  of  the  rebel,  and  several  families  of  the  Isles 
were  induced  by  his  persuasions,  backed  by  those  of  Argyll,  to  join  the 
royal  force.     An  attempt  was  now  made  to  bring  about  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  contending  parties ;  but  an  interview,  which  took 
place  at  the  suggestion  of  Argyll  and  Athole,  terminated  without  pro- 
ducing any  result;  and  the  two  earls,  who  seem  to  have  had  little  taste  for 
an  encounter  with  Angus,  returned  without  effecting  any  thing.    John 
the  father,  however,  undismayed  by  their  pusillanimity,  proceeded  on- 
wards through  the  Sound  of  Mull,  accompanied  by  the  Macleans,  Mac- 
leods,  Macneills,  and  others,  and  having  encountered  Angus  in  a  bay 
on  the  south  side  of  the  promontory  of  Ardnamurchan,  a  desperate 
combat  ensued,  in  which  Angus  was  again  victorious,  and  his  unfortu- 
nate parent  overthrown.    By  the  Battle  of  the  Bloody  Bay,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  traditions  of  the  country,  Angus  obtained  possession  of  the  ex- 
tensive territories  of  his  clan,  and  as  «  when  treason  prospers,  'tis  no 
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longer  treasoDy"  was  recognised  as  its  head.     John  was  afterwards  re- 
conciled to  his  SOD,  whoy  however,  does  not  appear  to  have,  in  conse- 
quence, made  any  surrender  of  his  power  or  influence.  In  little  more  than 
-fi^^   years  after  this  nominal  submission  to  paternal  authority,  he  once 
more  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  throne ;  engaged  in  a  treaty  with 
Sdirard  IV.,  who  was  then-  preparing  to  invade  Scotland ;  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  James  III.,  continued  in  a  state  of  open 
resistance  to  the  government     But  the  accession  of  James  IV.  produced 
a  material  change  in  the  relative  situations  of  all  parties.     That  able 
monarch,  who  inherited  the  talents  and  energy  of  the  flrst  James,  took 
decided  measures  to  reduce  the  refractory  chiefe,  and  re-establish  public 
tranquillity.     Angus  Og  died  suddenly ;  John  was  in  no  condition  to 
defend  himself,  even  had  he  wished  to  persevere  in  the  rebellion  which 
his  son  had  involved  him ;  and  thus,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  alone, 
the  royal  authority  prevailed.     James  directed  his  particular  attention 
to  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  which  he  thrice  visited  in  person  in  the 
course  of  one  year,  (the  sixth  of  his  reign,)  and  having  penetrated  as 
&r  as  Dunstaffnage  and  Mingarry,  reduced  most  of  the  chiefs  to  obe- 
dience.    The  Lord  of  the  Isles  still  refused  to  submit,  and  the  king 
was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  attack  him  in  his  strongholds  with  any 
prospect  of  success ;  but  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  assembled  a 
parliament,  in  which  the  title  and  possessions  of  the  Lord  o(  the  Isles 
were  declared  to  be  forfeited   to  the  crown.      Even  at  the  period 
to  which  we  refer,   this  was  considered  as  a  formidable  proceeding; 
but,  in  the  present  case,  circumstances  rendered  it  peculiarly  ftital  to 
the  &mily  of  the  Isles.     Angus  was  dead ;  his  &ther  soon  afterwards 
'  followed  him  to  the  grave;    Donald    Dhu,  his  grandson,  was  still  a 
minor ;  the  other  branches  of  the  fomily  were  engaged  in  mutual  feuds 
and  dissensions ;  and  there  was  no  one  amongst  them  powerful  enough 
to  assume  the  government  of  the  clan,  and  offer  effectual  resistance  to 
the  royal  authority.     The  consequence  was,  that  by  the  death  and  for- 
feiture of  John  the  clan  were  completely  disorganized.     There  was  no 
longer  any  bond  of  union  amongst  them,  or  any  common  head  capable 
of  rallying  all  their  energies  in  a  general  cause ;  and  the  smaller  fami- 
lies, whicb>  had  been  long  dependent  on  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  though 
not  connected  with  them  by  descent,  now,  with  one  accord,  seized  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  themselveH  independent,  and  of  procuring  from 
the  king  feudal  titles  to  their  respective  lands.    The  M acdonalds  had  al- 
ready passed  the  culminating  point  of  their  fortunes ;  they  had  no  longer 
any  prospect  of  recovering  the  royal  state  which  they  had   so  long 
maintained ;  and  from  this  period  accordingly,  may  be  dated  the  decline 
and  fall  of  that  once  great  and  powerful  clan. 

But  although  fortune  had  declared  against  them,  they  did  not  finally 
resign  the  contest  without  a  struggle  to  preserve  their  ascendency. 
Three  different  attempts  were  made  by  them  to  place  some  branch  of 
the  family  at  the  head  of  the  tribe ;  but  all  these  proved  unsuccessfU'l, 

IV.  3  K 
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partljr  owHig  to  ike  prompt  measuret  adopted  by  the  gaTeriHiijeni^  but 
•till  iiior#  qa  iMicoiiDt  of  tbeiv  owbi  diflflonaiQas,  and  the  oppoaitioa  they 
experietteed  fieni  thoee  clawi  wht^  though,  formerly^  dcfNaideat  iifieo 
tbeniy  Mv  ibaad  it,  for  their  interait,  to  prevent  the  onioa  of  the  tribe 
•Oder  000  cenmoo  ohief  or  head.  The  first  of  these  attempts,  was  mad^ 
■hortly  after  the  death  of  John,  in  fiunoor  ef  Donald  Dhu,  vft«  waa  the 
•ou  of  Aagoa  Og ;  aadi  the  prine^aft  pavties  engaged  in  it  wiece  Aiister 
liaedonaild  of  Loohalih,  TorquU  liladeod  of  heiwh,  and  Larehkua  Mae- 
lano  of  Dowaid*     Maodonald^  who.  headed  the-  enterprise^  pvoceoded  to 
Reaif  aeeompanied  by  the  greater  pari  of  the  dan;  tn  the  Itopa  ihat».  hf 
a  eodden  stroke^  he  might  recover  prfMcaiibH  of  that  earidom^     But  the 
expeditioo  waa  rendered  abortivei  ^  the  prampliilude  and  vigilance  of 
Mackenm>  who,  hav.iog  attacked  the  Maedonalds  by  n^hl»  alewi  a  ffeetA 
onmbev  of  them^  aiBid  diapemed  the-  remainder^    Macdonald  retoBDed  to 
the  Isle%  ^here  ho  proceeded  to  raise  more  men,  in  the  hope  of  D^airing 
thii  dieiMitei!^  but  Maolan  of  Ardnanaurchan,  Macoofi&dl  of  Kimtyre»  and 
•oma  otheio  who  were  opposed  to  the  snceession  of  Donald  Dha^  and 
unwilling  to  be  implieated  in  the  rebellion  rmaed  oih  hia:aeconnt»  followed 
Macdonald  to  Oaansay,  and  there  put  him  to  deatk     Nor  did  Maclane^ 
iMid  the  ohie&  who  still  adhered  to  him,  prove  more  foctnnatow    Having 
aMdo  m  hrruptloft  inio.  Badenooh)  with  a  cansidfei^pUie.  forces  they^  kid 
woale  the  coontcy  in  alldireoliono;;  «t  fire?  lo  thet  town  of  Invemess; 
1^  eluded  the  ttxmy  wihieh  waa  sent  i^aitaat  them^  by  knmodiateiy 
retiring  to  the  lidos  with  the  phmder  wihich>  tliey  had  acquired.     Their 
dm^ntf tore  and  ruin  wefe>  however,.  only>  defenaed.    A  fieet  waa  sent 
•giliwit  tliem,  und«»  the  oommand  of  the  celebrated  l£r  Andrew  Wood; 
the  insurgents  were  defeated!;  Kemoborg  castle,  ita  wiiiidi.  th^  had 
tokeo  refagO)  wiaaredoised';  the  Madanes  and  the^  JVfiaeleodo  snbmstted 
to  the.  gOKeraoient.;  andt  Donald  Dhu,.  having  been  made  prisoaefv  vaa 
sent  to  the  oastle  ol  InchconneU,  where  he  lingered'  in'  confineooent 
during  the  long  period  of  forty  yeara. 

An  hoaowrable  trait  in  the  chacacter  of  the-  HigUandem:  is.  the  dero^ 
tion  with)  which  they-  haire  always,  aapportedr  a  sinhingt  cause*  Mio« 
fortunes,  bad  thickened:  arcnnd  the  house  of  the*  Islss^  and  the  pmison 
whom  theyi  rpgaid^d  aa  the  legitimate,  heir  was  now  m  hopelesa  captivity; 
yet,  undeterred  by  ad^ersily,,  whiicb  usually  fHghtena  away  fiun*w«atheB 
friends  and  adhereoitsi,  they  mffde  aja  attempt'  to  pfamcf  his  neareet  nekdbion 
in  posdes^on.of  his  insular  dominions.  Eneoiuiaged  by  their  promiaes 
of  &upppi;t^.  Donald.  Galda*.  the  sop»>  of  Alis^rrwhoihad  been  tb»  priA" 
cipal  mover  in  the  formes  rebellion,  raised  another  insunyeotien  in  order 
to.  assert  bis  claim  to  the  lordship,  o^  tb^  Islea.,  He  was.  iiamodicMgii 
joined  by  the  powerful  clan  of  the  l!i^acleodsi;:he  also  ejected  arecpn* 
ciliation  with  the  Macponnells  of  H^mtyf^ ;.  and- with  the  aid  of  these  allies 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possesaionr  of  the  Isles*  But  b^  did.  not.  long 
enjoy  his  success.  In  a,  short  time  after  he  had  been  declared  lord  of 
the  Isles,  Donald  Galda  died ;  and  the  confederacy  formed  in  his  favour 
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in  ooQs«queitce  dissolved.  Dnriog  his  short  career,  however,  he 
<"oT>eage(l  the  murder  (^  his  father  en  the  Maclaos  of  Ardnannrchan,  by 
^scMUsii^  theit  chief,  along  with  hfis  boo,  to  he  eeiMl  and  {mt  to  death. 

Baft  the  ill  sftoeess  of  these  attempts^  however  discoiHUging,  did  not 
BaadQce  the  Maisdonalds  to  abandon  all  hope  of  yet  placing  at  their  head  a 
c^ief  of  their  own  rade.     They  had  suffered  much  in  the  various  strug- 
gles in  which  they  had  been  engfetged ;  indeed)  thdr  power  as  a  clan 
^^r&i  for  the  time  so  greatly  depressed,  that,  during  the  remaittdter  «f  the 
v*eign  of  James  V*)  they  Were  in  )m>  condition  to  renew  the  enterprise, 
aithoagh  they  had  never  ceased  to  entertain  the  idea  of  doing  so*     But 
^nder  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Guise,  a  favourable  oppoi'tunity  of  accott'^ 
-plishittg  their  object,  seemed  at  length  to  present  itself.     Havii^  turned 
their  thoughts  towards  Donald  Dhu,  the  son  of  Angus  Og,  whbm  they  had 
formerly  attempted,  without  succed^  16  &ei  up  as  the  successor  of  the  last 
L»ord  of  the  Isles,  they  now  resolved  to  make  a  6nal  efibrt  to  reinatate 
bim  in  his  inheritance,  and  to  invest  him  with  the  honours  and  digdiliea 
of  his  house.     After  the  successful  attack  of  Eemeburg  castle  by  Sir 
Andrew  Wood,  Donald  Dhu,  then  a  minor,  had,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
been  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Incheonndl,  where  he  had,  ever  siilce, 
been  detained  in  captivity.     But  a  sudden  aud  utiexpected  attack,  made 
by  the  Macdonalds  of  Glenco,  effected  his  liberatii^n  from  the  place 
where  he  had  been  confined ;  and  Donald  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  his 
paternal  domains,  tfaati  he  was  declared  Lord  of  tha  lilies^  an^  received 
file  submission  of  the  headit  of  the  different  branches  of  the  MacdoUaldsi 
as  well  as  that  of  other  ibsular  chiefs.     At  first  he  Was  suppOited  by  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  then  attached  to  the  'fenglidh  interest,  and  thUd  feniaided 
for  a  time  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  Isles.    But  that  flobleman 
having  soon  afterwards  made  his  peace  with  th(s  government,  attd  dis<< 
banded  his  followers,  Donald  Dhu  was  obliged  to  proceed  td  Irelatid  in 
qnest  of  assistance,  hoping  to  raise  a  force  in  that  counti^  Sufficient  to 
tt)aintain  him  in  possession  of  the  Isles.     His  Sudden  death,  however, 
put  an  end  to  the  enterprise.     Being  attacked  with  fevel*,  imAiediately 
after  landing  in  Ireland,  he  died  at  Drogheda,  on  his  way  to  Dublin^  and 
with  him  t^rminat^d  the  direct  line  of  the  Earls  of  Ross  and  Lords  of 
the  Isles.     All  hopes  of  a  descendant  of  Somefled  again  goveruiiig  the 
Isles  were  now  at  an  end ;  and  from  this  period  the  Macdonalds,  un* 
able  to  regain  their  former  power  and  consequencie,  wefe  divide  into 
various  branches,  the  aggregate  strength  of  which  was  rendered  una- 
vailing for  the  purpose  of  general  aggrandisement  by  the  jealousy,  dis* 
union,  and  rivalry,  which  unfortunately  prevail^  amongst  theibselVes. 

After  the  forfeiture  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  the  failure  of  the 
successive  attempts  which  were  made  td  retrieve  their  fortunes,  di^rerit 
dans  occupied  the  extensive  territories  which  had  once  acknowledged 
the  sway  of  those  insular  princes.  Of  these  S6me  were  clatJd,  Which; 
although  dependent  upon  the  Macdonalds,  were  ildtof  the  same  drigjh  as 
the  race  of  Conn ;  and,  "with  the  exception  of  the  Macleods,  Macleans, 
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and  a  few  others,  they  streouously  opposed  all  the  attempts  which  were 
made  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  family  of  the  Isles,  rightly  calculating 
that  the  success  of  such  opposition  would  tend  to  promote  their  own 
aggrandisement.     Another  class,  again,  were  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
family  pf  the  Isles ;  but  having  branched  off  from  the  principal  stem, 
before  the  succession  of  the  elder  branches  reverted  to  the  clan,  in  the 
person  of  John  of  the  Isles,  during  the  reign  of  David  11.,  they  now 
appeared  as  separate  clans.     Amongst  these  were  the  Macalisters,  the 
Maclans,  and  some  others.    The  Macalisters,  who  are  traced  to  Alister, 
a  son  of  Angus  M or,  inhabited  the  south  of  Knapdale  and  the  north  of 
Kintyre.     After  the  forfeiture  of  the  Isles  they  became  independent; 
but  being  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Campbells,  their  principal 
possessions  were,  ere  long,  absorbed  by  different  branches  of  that  power- 
ful clan.     The  Maclans  of  Ardnamurchan  were  descended  from  John, 
a  son  of  Angus  Mor,  to  whom  his  father  conveyed  the  property  which 
he  bad  obtained  from  the  crown.     The  Macdonalds  of  Glenco  are  also 
Maclans,  being  descended  from  John  Fraoch,  a  son  of  Angus  Og,  Lord 
of  the  Isles ;  and  hence  their  hbtory  is  in  no  degree  different  from  that 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Macdonalds.     Their  name,  however,  has 
obtained  a  painful  celebrity  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  from  the 
cold-blooded  massacre  to  which  this  unfortunate  clan  were  subjected  in 
the  reign  of  William  III. ;  an  atrocity  which  fixes  a  deep  and  indelible 
stain  on  the  memory  of  the  king  by  whom  it  was  sanctioned,  and  on 
that  of  the  nobleman  at  whose  instigation  it  was  perpetrated,  and  whicS 
amply  justified  the  hatred  and  opposition  of  the  Highlanders  towards 
the  government  established  by  the  Revolution,  and  continued  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement.     A  third  class  consisted  of  the  descendants  of  the  differ- 
ent Lords  of  the  Isles,  who  still  professed  to  form  one  clan,  although  the 
subject  of  the  representation  of  the  race  soon  introduced  great  dissen* 
sions,  and  all  adopted  the  generic  name  of  Macdonald  in  preference  to 
secondary  or  collateral  patronymics. 

The  first  division  which  occurred  in  this  class  took  place  amongst  the 
descendants  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  John 
had  been  twice  married,  and  he  had  had  sons  by  both  marriages.  The 
descendants  of  the  first  marriage  were  limited  to  the  clan  Ranald,  whilst 
those  of  the  second  consisted  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Islay,  and 
Keppoch ;  and  as  the  circumstances  which  had  given  the  latter  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  pre-eminence  were  now  changed,  the  former  loudly  as- 
serted their  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  the  patriarchal  chiefs  of  the 
clan  Donald.  The  Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Islay,  and  Keppoch,  remained, 
in  every  respect,  independent  of  one  another;  although  the  representation 
had  devolved  on  the  first  of  these  branches  as  the  descendants  of  Hugh, 
brother  of  John,  the  last  Lord  of  the  Isles.  The  Macdonalds  of  Islay 
and  Kintyre,  after  maintaining  themselves  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
independence,  at  length  sunk  gradually  under  the  usurping  ascendancy  of 
the  Campbells,  and  were  finally  extinguished  soon  after  the  accession 
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of  Charles  I.    The  Campbells  having  procured  letters  of  fire  and  sword 
against  the  whole  race  of  Ian  Vohr,  and,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  the 
assistance  of  the  Macleods,  Macleans,  Macneils,  Camerons,  and  others, 
compelled  Sir  James  Macdbnald,  the  last  representative  of  that  house,  to  fly 
to  Spain ;  and  the  prime  obstacle  being  thus  removed,  the  Earl  of  Argyll 
obtained  a  grant  of  his  lands,  which  was  the  real  object  of  this  atrocious 
combination.     The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  property  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Argyll  consists  of  the  lands  of  which  the  Macdonalds  of  Islay 
and  Kintyre  were  thus  violently  despoiled.     The  Macdonalds  of  Kep* 
poch  remained  long  in  possession  of  the  district  of  Lochaber,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  dislodge  and  expel  them.     But  they  were  engaged  in 
continual  feuds  with  their  neighbours ;  and  having  been  the  last  of  the 
Highlanders  to  abandon  that  predatory  system  of  warfare,  in  which,  at 
one  time,  all  of  them  were  equally  engaged,  they  may  be  said  to  have 
preserved  the  ancient  character  of  their  country  until  they  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  separate  clan.     As  to  the  Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  they  consti- 
tute the  only  branch  which,  in  modem  times,  has  increased  in  power 
and  station ;  and  as  their  chief  has  been  ennobled  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Macdonald,  this  circumstance  has  served  to  place  him  apparently  at  the 
head  of  the  race^  although  his  claim  to  such  a  distinction  has  been 
keenly  and  even  violently  disputed. 

The  pretensions  of  the  different  claimants  to  the  honour  of  chief  of 
the  whole  Clan  Donald  have  been  very  fairly  stated  by   Mr   Skene. 
That  the  family  of  Sleat  are  the  undoubted  representatives  of  the  last 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  appears  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides ;  but^  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  descendants  of  Donald,  from  whom  the  clan  received  its 
name,  or  even  of  John  of  the  Isles,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid II.9  are  to  be  held  as  constituting  one  clan,  then,  according  to  the 
Highland  principles  of  clanship,  the  jus  sanguinis^  or  right  of  blood  to 
the  chielship,  rested  in  the  male  representative  of  John,  whose  own  right 
was  undoubted.     By  Amy,  daughter  of  Roderick  of  the  Isles,  John  had 
three  sons, — John,  Godfrey,  and  Ranald ;  but  the  last  of  these  only  left 
descendants ;  and  it  is  from  him  that  the  Clan  Ranald  derive  their  ori- 
gin.    Again,   by   the  daughter  of  Robert  II.  John  had   four  sons: 
Donald,  Lord>  of  the  Isles,  the  ancestor  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Sleat ; 
John  Mor,  from  whom  proceeded  the  Macconnells  of  Kintyre ;  Alister, 
the  progenitor  of  Keppoch ;  and  Angus,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
left  any  descendants.     That  Amy,  the  daughter  of  Roderick,  was  John's 
legitimate  wife,  is  proved,  first,  by  a  dispensation  which  the  supreme  Pon- 
tiff granted  to  John  in  the  year  1337 ;  and  secondly,  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded between  John  and  David  II.  in  1369,  when  the  hostages  given 
to  the  king  were  a  son  of  the  second  marriage,  a  grandson  of  the  first* 
and  a  natural  son.     Besides,  it  is  certain  that  the  children  of  the  first 
marriage  were  considered  as  John's  feudal  heirs ;  a  circumstance  which 
clearly  establishes  their  legitimacy.     It  is  true  that  Robert  II.,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  policy  he  had  adopted,  persuaded  John  to  make  the  chil- 
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dren  of  these  retpectiTe  marriaget  feudally  independent  of  each  otber; 
and  that  the  effect  of  this  waa  to  divide  the  poneMiom  of  his  p^weMi 
▼asial  into  two  diatiiict  aad  independeat  lordriiips.  These  weref  first, 
the  lordship  of  Garmoiaii  and  Loehaber,  whieh  was  hekl  by  the  eldert 
son  of  the  fiist  inarriage,--4Hid  secondly,  diat  of  the  Isles  whidi  passed 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  second  mairiage ;  and  matterB  appear  to  have 
remained  in  this  state  until  1487,  when,  as  ftmneriy  mentioDed,  the  Lord 
of  Garmofan  was  beheaded,  and  his  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
James  I.,  however,  reversing  the  policy  v^ioh  had  been  pursned  hy  faif 
pindeoessor,  concentrated  the  possessions  of  the  Macdonalds  in  the  person 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  thos  sought  to  restore  to  him  all  the  power  nod 
conseqaence  which  had  originally  belonged  to  his  houae ;  *^  but  this  arin* 
trary  proceeding,"  says  Mr  Skene,  ^  oonld  not  deprive  the  desoendu^of 
the  first  marriage  of  the  feudal  representation  of  Ae  diie&  of  the  dan 
Donald,  which  now,  on  the  failure  of  the  fosue  of  Godfrey  in  the  person 
of  his  son  Alexander,  devolved  on  the  feudal  representative  of  Reginald, 
the  youngest  son  of  that  marriage." 

The  Clan  Ranald  are  believed  to  have  derived  their  origin  fttmi  this  Re* 
ginald  or  Ranald,  who  was  a  son  of  John  of  the  Isles  by  Amy  MacRory, 
and  obtained  fW>m  his  father  the  lordship  of  Oarmoran,  which  he  held  as 
vassal  of  his  brother  Godfrey.    That  this  lordship  continued  in  possession 
of  the  clan  appears  evident  fhun  the  Parliamentary  Records,  in  which, 
under  the  date  of  1587,  mention  is  made  of  the  Clan  Ranald  of  Knoy- 
dart,  Moydart,  and  Glengarry*     But  considerable  doubt  has  arisen,  and 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy,  as  to  the  right  of  dilefhhip ; 
whilst  of  the  various  families  descend^  from  Ranald  each  has  put  forward 
its  claim  to  this  distinction.     On  this  knotty  and  ticklish  point  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  stating  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr  Skene  arrived, 
'  afier,'  as  he  informs  us,  '  a  rigid  examination'  of  the  whole  subject  in  dis- 
pute.    According  to  him,  the  present  family  of  Clanranald  have  no  valid 
title  or  pretension  whatever,  being  descended  from  an  illegitimate  son  of 
a  second  son  of  the  old  fiimily  of  Moydart,  who,  in  1681,  assumed  the 
title  of  Captain  of  Clanranald ;  and,  consequently,  as  long  as  the  de- 
scendants of  the  eldest  son  of  that  family  remain,  they  can  have  no  claim 
by  right  of  blood  to  the  chiefebip.     He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the 
question,-^Wiio  was  the  chief  previous  to  this  assumption  of  the  cap- 
taincy of  Clanranald  ?  and,  from  a  genealogical  induction  of  particulars, 
he  concludes,  that  Donald,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Glengarry,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Reginald  or  Ranald  above-mentioned ;  that  firom 
John,  the  eldest  son  of  Donald,  proceeded  the  senior  branch  of  this 
family,  in  which  the  chiefship  was  vested ;  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
grant  of  Garmoran  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  other  adverse  circum- 
stances, they  became  so  much  reduced,  that  the  oldest  cadet  obtained 
the  actual  chie6hip,  under  the  ordinary  title  of  captain ;  and  that,  on  the 
extinction  of  this  branch  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centoiy, 
the  family  of  Glengarry  descended  from  Alister,  second  son  of  Donald, 
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became  the  legal  represeDtatives  of  Ranald,  the  common  ancestor  of  ilie 
olan,  and  consequently  possessed  that /us  sanguinis  of  whiclr  no  usurpa- 
tion could  deprive  them.  Such  are  the  results  of  Mr  Skene's  researches 
upon  this  subject  Latterly,  the  fiimiiy  of  Glengarry  have  claimed  not 
only  the  chie^hip  of  clan  Ranald,  but  likewise  that  of  the  whole  clan 
Donald,  as  being  the  representative  of  Donald,  the  common  ancestor  of  the 
elan ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  same  evidence  which  makes 
good  the  one  point  must  serve  equally  to  establish  the  other.  Nor  does 
tliis  appear  to  be  any  new  preftensimk  When  the  services  rendered  by 
this  &miiy  to  the  house  of  Stuart  were  rewarded  by  Charles  II.  with  a 
peerage,  the  Glengarry  of  the  time  indicated  hia  claim  by  assuming  the 
title  of  Lord  Maedonaeli  and  Airoes ;  aad  although*  upon  the  failure  of 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  this  title  did  not  descend  to  his  successors,  yet 
his  lands  formed,  in  consequence,  the  barony  of  MacdonnelU 

The  force  of  this,  clan  has  at  all  times  been  considerable.  Id  1427| 
the  Macdonnells  of  Garmoran  and  Lochaber  mustered  2000  men ;  in 
I7]5y  <^  whole  clan  ftimished  2820;  and  in  1746,  SSdOl  In  a  memo- 
rial. draiwB  up  by  President  Forbes  of  CuModen,  and'  tnmsmhted  to  the 
government  soon  after  the  insurrection  m  \7^f  the  force  of  every  clan 
IB  detailed,  according  to  the*  best  information  which  the  author  of  the 
report,  could  procure  at  the  tdmeb  This  enumeration^  which  proceeds 
upon,  the,  supposition  that  the>  chieftai»  calculated  on  the  miiitEury  ser- 
Yicesi  o£  the  youthful,  the  most  hardy,,  aod  the  bravest  of  his  followers, 
omitting  those  who,  from  advanced  i^,  tender'  years,  or  natural  de- 
biltfyy  v«re  unable  to  carry  arms>  gives  the  following  statement  of  t!ie 
respective  forces  o£  the  difibrent  branches-  of  the  Macdonald^  : — 

MacdsoaLd  o^  SleaSr  •  700  men. 

Macdooald  of  Clftnnuiald^  ....  700 

Macdonell  of  Glengarrj,  •  »  .  .  500; 

Macdonell  of  Keppoch,  •  .  •  •  300 

Macdonald  of  Glenco,  .  .  .  .  130 

In  all,  ....  •     2330  men. 

Next  toi  the  Campbells,  therefore,  who  could  muster  about  5000  men, 
the  Mlusdonalds  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  clan  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1.  Clam  IhuftdL^TMit  origin.— Firat  appearance  of  this  fomlly.— Their  op^ition  to 
Bruce.— Battle  of  Dalree,  or  the  King's  Field,  anddefeat  of  Bruce.— Ttie  Maodugalls, 
in  their  turn,  defeated.— Consequences  of  this. — Bannockbum. — John  of  L.om. — His 
marriage  with  a  grand-daughter  of  Robert  Bruce. — Subsequent  history  of  the  fiftraily. 
— e.  Sid  Gafeoray.—Macneill8.— Families  of  Barra  and  Gigha. — Clan  Lachlan.— 
Clan  Ewen. — S.  Sid  Eaehem* — Clan  Pugall  Craignish.— Clan  Lamoud. 

Having  thus  completed  our  account  of  the  main  stem  or  trunk,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  principal  branches  that  sprung  from 
it,  beginning  with  the  Clan  Dugall. 

I.  The  Macdugalls  have  generally  been  derived  from  Dugall,  who  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Somerled,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Clan  Donald ; 
and  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  that  Alexander  de  Ergadia,  the  un- 
doubted ancestor  of  the  Clan  Dugall,  who  first  appears  in  the  year  1284, 
was  the  son  of  Ewen  de  Ergadia,  who  figured  so  prominently  at  the 
period  of  the  cession  of  the  Isles.  This  opinion,  however,  Mr  Skene 
conceives  to  be  erroneous;  first,  because  Ewen  would  seem  to  have  died 
without  leaving  male  issue;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  contradicted  by^ 
the  manuscript  of  1450,  which  states  that  the  Clan  Dugall,  as  well  as 
the  Clan  Rory,  and  the  Clan  Donald,  sprung  not  from  Ewen,  but  from 
Ranald,  the  son  of  Somerled,  through  his  son  Dugall,  from  whom  indeed 
they  derived  their  name. 

The  first  appearance  which  this  family  makes  in  history  is  at  the  con- 
vention which  was  held  in  the  year  1284.  In  the  list  of  those  who  attend- 
ed on  that  occasion,  we  find  the  name  of  Alexander  de  Ergadia,  whose 
presence  was  probably  the  consequence  of-  his  holding  liis  lands  by  a 
crown  charter;  but  from  this  period  we  lose  sight  of  him  entirely, 
until  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  when  the  strenuous  opposition  offered 
by  the  lord  of  Lorn  and  by  his  son  John  to  the  succession  of  that 
king,  restored  his  name  to  history,  in  connexion  with  that  of  Bruce. 
A  lister  having  married  the  third  daughter  of  the  Red  Corny  n,  whom 
Bruce  slew  in  the  Dominican  church  at  ^Dumfries,  became  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  king;  and,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  during  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  succeeded  in  reducing  him  to  the  greatest  straits. 

Bruce,  after  his  defeat  at  Methven,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1306,  with- 
drew to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Breadalbane,  and  approached  the  bor- 
ders of  Argyleshire.     His  followers  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  men, 
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'w^ho,  disbeftffefied  by  defeat,  and  exhausted  by  privatfon,  were  not  in  a  con- 
<lftion  ta  eneounfei*  a  superior  fef ce»     In  this  sitwation,  however,  be  wa» 
attacked  by  Macdagall  of  Lor o«  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  Bwn»  pKtt  of 
^vrbom  were  Maenabs,  who  had  J6tihed  the  party  of  Jobn  Baliol ;  and, 
after  a  srevere  confiiet,  be  was  eoAvpelled  to  abandew  the  field.    In  the  re« 
treat  froth  Dalree,  where  ihe  battle  had  beeo  Ibugbt,  the  king  was  hotly 
pursmed,  attd*  otie  of  tbe  MkmerA  of  Maedugall  hating  oome  ap  with  him, 
seized  hold  of  h?$  cloak  or  plaid,  whieh  was  fixed  aerosa  bli  breast  by  a 
large  brooch.     The  king  turning  hastily  round,  killed  the  mao  with  hm 
battle-aie;  but  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  left  the  mantle  and  brooch, 
whicfa  ^ere  torn  off  by  the  dying  grasp  of  Maedugall.   This  htghly^^prized 
tropfiy  was  lot!kg  preserved  as  a  remarkable  relie  in  the  family  of  Mac- 
dagall  of  Dunolly ;  untif,  a<ecording  to  General  Stewart,  it  was  destroyed 
when  I>otnolly  cdsfle,  the  fknrily  residenee,  was  burned  in  the  seven- 
teenth eentuiy.     Nor  WM  thfis  the  only  instance  in  wbioh  tbe  king's  life 
had  been  plaeed  ?n  jeopardyby  thetimreledtingb<tottltty  of  the  MaedngaHs; 
On  aiio^ber  occasion,  when  he  had'  beew  obliged  to  conceal  bimself  iront 
tifee   pui^uft  6f  h\9  etremk^,  be  was  traeked  by  John  of  Lorn  and  a 
pairfy  of  his  fotlowers,  who  Wei^  led  on  by  a  blood<-bound  ;  and  he  obly 
escaped  falling  into  fheit^  hand^  by  aA  ifteredibte  effort  of  courage  and 
activity.     In  hk  day  of  acfveniity,  they  were  the  most  pens^vering  and 
danget^u^  of  all  King  R<5berf  s  enemies. 

But  the  tinte  fbr  retribution  at  length  Ar rired.'    When  Rolkrt  Bruce 

had  firmly  estieiblisfied  hittself  ou  the  throne  of  Seothknd,  on«  6f  the  finrst 

objeels  to  iM^  he  dli'eeted  his^  attenlk>n,  wan  to  erush  his  old  enemies^ 

the  Mdcddgalk,  a<rd  t<y  revenge  tbe  many  injuH<$»be  bad  suffered  at  <lieir 

httods.     With  thiar  view,  be  m^rehed  into  Argyleshire^  deternmed  to 

.  Iky  waste  tihe  ebuniry,  and  take  possessloti  cff  Lorn.     His  advervariesr 

however,  were  not  urrpi'epared  to  meet  bim,  and  to  dispute  his  progress. 

Oh  advai^eing,  he  found  Johi^  6f  Lorn  and  his  foHowers  posted  in  a 

formidable  defile  between  l^h  Cruachaii  and  Loelr  Awe^  which  it  seemed 

impossible  to  force,  dnd  al'ruost  hopeless  to  turn;    But  the  itiilitary  eye  of 

the  khig  Booh  discovered  that  ^e  natui'sll  diHieuldes  which  this  position 

presented  Might  beovereome  by  a  combhied  attack;  and,  accordingly, 

having  sent  a  (rarty  to  ascend  the  mountain,  gam  the  heights,  and'  threaten 

the  eneDoy's  rear,  he  immediately  attacked  them  in  froii^  with  the  utmost 

fury.     F[)r  a  thtae  the  MaedugftUs  sustained  the  onset  brat/^Iy ;  bdt,  at 

hiip,\^,  peteeh\tt^  themselved'.ito  d^^  df  being  assmtc^  in'  the  rear,  as 

well  ais  the  fi^nt,  alrd  thts  cotiipletely  isolated^  id  the  defile,  they  betook 

themrselves' #0'  flight;  ai^d'  the.difficiullieB  of  tbe  pass^  wiiicb  had  been  of 

advantage  to^  them  in  the  hm  i^Mttnce^  now  that  tbey  were  bh>ken  and 

throtm  in  dfsordi^r,.  proved  the  eause  of  their  raln^  Unable  to  e»3«pe  from 

the  nlouiiitaifn'gov^rl^hey  were  slaughtered  wHbout  n«i^y,  aud,^  by  this 

reverse,  thtW  po#<efr  \f^as^complidtefy  broken.     Brucfe  then  laid  waste  At« 

gyleshlt^,  befs^g^^d  aild'  n>6k  the  oastle  of  Duiistaffin^e,  and  received 

,  the  strbihitt^ioD  of  Aliiftl^  of  Lornv  the  fother  of  John,  who  now  fied  to 

IV.  3  L 
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England.  Aliater  wm  allowed  to  retain  the  district  of  Lorn  ;  but  the 
re«t  of  hia  poMessions  were  forfeited,  and  given  to  Angus  of  Islay,  who 
had  all  along  remained  faithful  to  the  king's  interests. 

When  John  of  Lorn  arrived  as  a  fugitive  in  England,  King  Edward  was 
making  preparations  for  that  expedition,  which  terminated  so  gloriously 
for  Scotland  in  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Bannockbum.  John  was 
received  with  open  arms,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  English  fleet, 
and  ordered  to  sail  for  Scotland,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  land 
forces.  But  the  total  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  latter  soon  afterwards 
confirmed  Bruce  in  possession  of  the  throne ;  and  being  relieved  from 
the  apprehension  of  any  further  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  English 
king,  he  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  driving  the  lord  of  Lorn  from  the 
Isles,  where  he  had  made  his  appearance  with  the  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand* Accordingly,  on  his  return  from  Ireland  whither  he  had  accom- 
panied his  brother  Edward,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  Isles,  and 
having  arrived  at  Tarbet,  is  said  to  have  caused  his  galleys  to  be  drag- 
ged over  the  isthmus  which  connects  Kintyre  and  Knapdale.  This  bold 
proceeding  was  crowned  with  success.  The  English  fleet  was  surprised 
and  dispersed ;  and  its  commander  having  been  made  prisoner,  was  sent 
to  Dumbarton,  and  afterwards  to  Lochleven,  where  he  was  detained  in 
confinement  during  the  remainder  of  King  Robert's  reign. 

On  the  death  of  Bruce,  however,  John  recovered  his  liberty,  and  by 
a  politic  alliance  with  the  royal  family,  regained  the  possessions  which 
had  been  forfeited  in  consequence  of  his  connexion  with  the  Red  Comyn. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  David  II.,  he  married  a  grand-daughter 
of  Robert  Bruce,  and  through  her  not  only  recovered  the  ancient  pos- 
sessions of  his  family,  but  even  obtained  a  grant  of  the  property  of 
Glenlyon.  These  extensive  territories,  however,  were  not  destined  to 
remain  long  in  the  family.  Ewen,  the  last  lord  of  Lorn,  died  without 
male  issue ;  and  his  two  daughters  having  married,  the  one  John  Stew- 
Jirt  of  Innermeath,  and  the  other  his  brother  Robert  Stewart,  an  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  between  these  parties,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
descendants  of  John  Stewart  acquired  the  whole  of  the  Lorn  posses- 
sions, with  the  exception  of  the  castle  of  Dunolly  and  its  dependenciesi 
which  remained  to  the  other  branch  of  the  family ;  and  thus  terminated 
the  power  of  this  branch  of  the  descendants  of  Somerled.  The  chief- 
tainship of  the  clan  now  descended  to  the  family  of  Dunolly,  which 
continued  to  ei^oy  the  small  portion  which  remained  to  them,  of  their 
ancient  possessions  until  the  year  1715,  when  the  representative  of  the 
family  incurred  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  for  his  accession  .to  the  insur- 
rection of  that  period ;  thus,  by  a  singular  contrast  of  circumstances,  i 
**  losing  the  remains  of  his  inheritance  to  replace  upon  the  throne  the  < 
descendants  of  those  princes,  whose  accession  his  ancestors  had  opposed  j 
at  the  expense  of  their  feudal  grandeur."  The  estate,  however,  was 
restored  to  the  family  in  1745,  as  a  reward  for  their  not  having  taken 
any  part  in  the  more  formidable  rebellion  of  that  year.     In  President 
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F^orbess  Report  on  the  strength  of  the  clans,  the  force  of  the  Macdu- 
f^sills  is  estimated  at  200  men. 

II.  Besides  the  Macdonalds  and  the  Macdoagalls,  various  other  clans 
iwM  Argyleshire  appear  to  have  sprung  from  the  original  stock  of  the  Siol 
C!uinn.     From  Uie  manuscript  of  1450,  we  learn  that,  in  the  twelfth 
csentury,  there  lived  a  certain  Gillebride,  sumamed  King  of  the  Isles, 
'wbo  derived  his  descent  from  a  brother  of  Suibne,  the  ancestor  of  the  Mao- 
clonalds,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  1034;  and  the  same  authority  deduces 
firom  Anradan,  or  Henry,  the  son  of  this  Gillebride,  the  Macneilk,4he 
IMIaclachlans,  the  Macewens,  and  the  Maclairishs.     The  genealogy,  by 
^which  this  Gillebride  is  derived  from  an  ancestor  of  the  Macdonalds  in 
tJie  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  is,  perhaps,  of  questionable  au- 
ttenticity ;  and  so,  indeed,  are  almost  all  others  which  have  reference 
to  a  rude  and  barbarous  age;  but  the  traditionary  affinity  which  is  thus 
show^n  to  have  existed  between  these  dans  and  the  race  of  Somerled  at 
so  early  a  period,  would  seem  to  countenance  the  notion  that  they  had 
all  originally  sprung  from  the  same  stock.    The  original  seat  of  this  race 
appears  to  have  been  in  Lochaber.  It  has  received  the  name  of  Siol  Gille- 
bride, or  Gillevray,  from  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  an  old  sennachie 
of  the  Macdonalds,  that,  in  the  time  of  Somerled,  the  principal  surnames 
in  that  country  were  Maclnnes  and  MacGillevray,  which  is  the  same 
as  Maclnnes.     The  different  branches  of  this  tribe,  therefore,  probably 
formed  but  one  clan,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Clan  Gillevray. 
But  on  the  conquest  of  Argyle  by  Alexander  II.,  they  were  involved  in 
the  ruin  which  overtook  all  the  adherents  of  Somerled ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Macneills,  who  consented  to  hold  their  lands  off  the  crown, 
and  the  Maclachlans,  who  regained  their  former  consequence  by  means 
of  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  the  Lamonds.     After  the  breaking  up  of 
the  clan,  the  other  branches  appear  to  have  followed,  as  their  chief,  Mac* 
dougall  Campbell  of  Craignish,  the  head  of  a  family,  which  is  descended 
from  the  kindred  race  of  Maclnnes  of  Ardgour. 

1.  When  the  Macneills  made  their  6rst  appearance  in  history,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were  already  a  powerful  clan 
in  Knapdale.  This  dbtrict  was  not  included  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Ar- 
gyle, and  hence  it  is  probable  that  their  ancestor  had  consented  to  hold  ^ 
his  lands  of  the  crown.  In  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  century, 
it  had  been  forfeited,  and  given  by  Robert  Bruce  to  John  de  Menteth, 
although  for  what  reason,  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  next  notice  of 
the  Macneills  is  contained  in  a  charter  granted  by  Alexander,  Lord  of 
tlie  I^les;  it  is  dated  in  1427,  and  conveys  to  Gilleonan  Roderic  Murchard 
Macneill  the  island  of  Barra,  and  the  lands  of  Boysdaie  in  Uist,  with  the 
benefit  of  survivorship  to  his  brothers,  and  remainder  to  the  heirs-'gen- 
eral  of  his  father.  But  Barra  was  not  at  this  time  chief  of  the  clan ; 
an  honour  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Hector  Mactorquii  Mac- 
neill, heritable  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Swen.  In  1478,  the  family  of  Gigha 
first  made  their  appearance  in  the  person  of  Malcolm  Macneill ;  and. 
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from  this  period,  tbe  dan  remaioed  divided  into  the  two  branches  of 
Barra  and  Gigha,  part  of  their  possessions  being  canpietel|r  separated, 
and  situated  at  a  eoasiderable  distance  firooi  the  rest  Hov  this  came 
to  pass,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjeotnre;  bat  the  circumstance  haa  occasioned 
a  dispote  regarding  the  ohieibbip  between  the  Macnetils  of  Barra  and 
the  hmilj  Taynish  or  Gigha,  each  of  whom  lays  claim  to  tbmt  distine* 
tioo*  It  wovld  seem,  however,  that  as  kte  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  neither  of  these  fiunilies  was  in  possessien  of  the  chie&hip.  in 
the  register  of  the  Privy  Couaoil  there  appears,  under  the  date  of  ISBO, 
a  letter  addressed  ^'  to  Torkiil  if  acneill,  chief  and  principal  of  the  clan, 
and  surname  of  Macnelis  ('*  and  as  tlie  Gigha  of  that  period  was  named 
Neiil  Maonele,  and  the  Barra  Qilleonan  Macnell,  it  is  evident  that  the 
"  Torhitt,"  here  mentioned,  must  have  been  a  different  person  from  eitiier 
of  these,  and  was  probably,  as  Mr  Skene  conjectures,  the  hereditary 
keeper  of  CasUe  Swen,  in  which  capacity  we  discover  the  first  chief  of 
the  clan.  But  as  the  family  of  these  hereditary  keepers  seeqns  to  have 
become  extinct  in  the  person  of  this  Torkiil,  we  cannot,  after  this  period, 
trace  any  chief  distinct  from  the  families  of  Barra  and  Gigha,  to  the 
former  of  which  tradition  points  as  that  wherein  the  right  of  chiefehip 
now  probably  resides. 

2.  In  the  manuscript  of  14S0,  the  Maclaohlans  are  traced  to  Gilchrist,  a 
grandson  of  that  Anradan,  or  Henry,  from  whom  all  the  clans  of  this  tribe 
are  descended ;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that, 
where  the  manuscript  mentions  a  Gillepadrig  MaoGilchrist  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  elan,  the  cartulary  of  Paisley  contains  a  charter  of  the 
same  period,  granted  by  '  Laumanus  filius  Maloolmi,'  the  ancestor  of  the 
Laments,  and  attested  by  *  Giilpa:trick  filius  Gilchristi.'  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  clan,  the  Maclaohlans  acquired  their  lands  in  Cowall  by 
means  of  a  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  the  Lamonds;  and  the  mapusoript 
which  states  that  Gilchrist  married  the  daughter  of  Lachlan  MacRory, 
contemporary  with  Angus  MaoRory,  lord  of  Cowall,  and  chief  of  the 
Lamonds,  apparently  indicates  the  same  &ot.  The  original  seat  of  the 
Maolachlans  appears  to  have  been  in  Lochaber,  where  an  old  branch  of 
of  the  family  has  long  been  settled  under  the  name  of  Camerons.  Soon 
after  their  acquisitions  in  Cowall,  they  became  dependent  upon  the  Camp- 
bells; but  they  still  remained  a  dan  of  considerable  strength,  and  during 
a  long  period  experienced  no  material  change  of  condition.  In  the  year 
1745  their  strength  was  estimated  at  800  men. 

3.  Upon  a  rocky  promontory  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lochfyne,  may 
still  be  discerned  the  vestige  of  a  building*  called  in  Gaelic  Cbaistel  Mhic 
Eobhuin,  or  the  castle  of  MacEwen.  In  Mae&rlane'a  account  of  the 
parish  of  Kilfinnan,  this  MacEwen  is  described  as  the  chief  of  a  clan, 
and  proprietor  of  the  northern  division  of  the  parish  called  Otter ;  and 
in  the  manuscript  of  1450,  which  contains  the  genealogy  of  the  Clan 
Eoghan  na  Hoitreic,  or  Clan  Ewen  of  Otter,  they  are  derived  fix>m  An- 
radan, the  common  ancestor  of  the  Maclachlans  and  the  Macneilb.    This 
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flOOD  ixcame  extinct,  and  their  property  gave  title  to  a  branch  of 
'^e  CampbeUsy  by  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  acquired, 
tiMHigk  in  what  maaner  we  hare  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

III.  Under  the  name  ofSitdEackem  are  included  the  Macdougall  Camp- 
ImUs  of  Craignish,  and  the  Lamonds  of  Lamond,  both  very  old  dans  in 
^rgyleshire,  and  supposed  to  hare  been  originally  of  the  same  race. 

1.  ^  The  policy  of  the  Argyll  family,"  says  Mr  Skene,  ^  led  them  to 
employ  every  means  for  the  acquisition  of  property,  and  the  extension 
^  the  clam  One  of  the  arts  which  they  used  for  the  latter  purpose 
was  to  compel  those  elans  which  had  become  dependent  upon  them  to 
3dopt  the  name  of  Campbell ;  and  this,  when  successfiii,  was  generally 
followed  at  an  after  period,  by  the  assertion  that  that  clan  was  descended 
from  the  bouse  of  Argyll.  In  general,  the  elans  thus  adopted  into  the* 
race  of  Campbell,  are  sufficiently  marked  out  by  their  being  promoted 
only  to  the  honour  of  being  an  illegitimate  branch ;  but  the  tradition  of 
the  country  invariably  distinguishes  between  the  real  Campbells,  and 
those  who  were  compelled  to  adopt  their  name."  There  is  nothing  very 
wonderful  in  this,  however ;  indeed  such  appears  to  have  been  more  or 
less  the  policy  of  all  the  great  families  in  the  north,  who  seldom  fiiiied 
to  embrace  any  opportunity  that  offered  for  increasing  the  number  of 
their  vassals  and  dependents,  who  formed  the  chief  element  of  their  power.' 
Of  the  policy  in  question,  the  Campbells  of  Craignish  are  said  to  have 
afforded  a  remarkable  instance.  According  to  the  Argyle  system,  as  here 
described,  they  are  represented  as  the  descendants  of  Dugall,  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  a  Campbell,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  But  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  country  has  assigned  to  them  a  different  origin.  The  common 
belief  amongst  the  people  is,  that  their  ancient  name  was  MacEachern, 
and  that  they  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Macdonalds ;  nor  are  there 
wanting  cironmstances  which  seem  to  give  countenance  to  this  tAdition. 
Their  arms  are  charged  with  the  galley  of  the  Isles,  from  the  mast  of 
which  depends  a  shield  exhibiting  some  of  the  distinctive  bearings  of 
the  Campbells ;  and,  what  is  even  more  to  the  purpose,  the  manuscript 
of  1450  contains  a  genealogy  of  the  MacEacherns,  in  which  they  are  de- 
rived from  a  certain  Nicol  MacMurdoch,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Besides,  when  the  MacGillevrays  and  Maolans  of  Morvern  and  Ard- 
gour  were  broken  up  and  dispersed,  many  of  their  septs,  although  not 
resident  on  the  property  of  the  Craignish  fomily,  acknowledged  its  head 
as  their  chief.  But  as  the  MacGillevrays  and  the  Maclans  were  two 
branches  of  the  same  clan,  which  had  separated  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century;  and  as  the  MacBaehem^appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  race, 
Murdoch,  the  first  of  the  dan,  being  contemporary  with  Murdoch  the 
father  of  Gillebride,  the  ancestor  of  the  Siol  Gillevray  ;  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  Siol  Eaohern  and  the  Maclans  were  of  the  same  dan ; 
and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  there  was  an  old 
foraily  of  MacEacherns  which  occupied  Kingerloch,  bordering  on  Ard- 
gour,  the  ancient  property  of  the  Maclans.     That  branch  of  the  Siol 
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Eackern  which  settled  at  CraignUfay  were  called  Clan  Dugall  Craignish, 
and  obtained,  it  is  said,  the  property  known  by  this  name  from  the 
brother  of  Campbell  of  Lochowe,  in  the  reign  of  David  IL  The  lands 
of  Colin  Campbell  of  Lochowe,  having  been  forfeited  in  that  reign,  his 
brother,  Gillespie  Campbell,  appears  to  have  obtained  a  grant  of  them 
from  the  crown ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Clan  Dugall  Craignlsh 
acquired  from  the  latter  their  right  to  the  property  of  Craignlsh. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Lochowe  family,  by  the  removal  of  the  for* 
feiture^  that  of  Craignbh  were  obliged  to  hold  their  lands,  not  of  the 
crown,  but  of  the  house  of  Argyle.  Nevertheless,  they  continued  for 
some  time,  a  considerable  family,  maintaining  a  sort  of  independence, 
until  at  length,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  that  policy  which  has  already 
been  described,  they  merged,  like  most  of  the  neighbouring  clans,  in 
that  powerful  race  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  - 

2.  It  is  an  old  and  accredited  tradition  in  the  Highlands,  that  the 
Lamondfl  were  the  most  ancient  proprietors  of  Cowall,  and  that  the 
Stewarts,  Maclachlans,  and  Campbells,  obtained  possession  of  their  pro- 
perty in  that  district  by  marriage  with  daughters  of  the  family.  At  an 
early  period  a  very  small  part  only  of  Upper  Cowall  was  included  in  the 
sheriffdom  of  Ai^le,  the  remainder  being  comprehended  in  that  of 
Perth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  that,  on  the  conquestof  Argyle 
by  Alexander  II.  the  lord  of  Lower  Cowall  had  submitted  to  the  king, 
and  obtained  a  crown  charter.  But,  in  little  more  than  half  a  century 
after  that  event,  we  find  the  High  Steward  in  possession  of  Lower 
Cowall,  and  the  Maclachlans  in  possession  of  Stratblachlan.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that,  in  1242,  Alexander  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  married 
Jean,  the  daughter  of  James  son  of  Angus  MacRory,  who  is  styled  Lord 
of  Bute ;  and,  from  the  manuscript  of  1450,  we  learn  that,  about  the 
same  period,  Gilchrist  Maclachlan  married  the  daughter  of  Lachlan  Mac- 
Rory ;  from  which  it  is  probable  that  this  Roderic  or  Rory  was  the  third 
individual  who  obtained  a  crown  charter  for  Lower  Cowall,  and  that  by 
these  intermarriages,  the  property  passed  from  his  family  into  the  hands 
of  the  Stewarts  and  the  Machlachlans»  The  coincidence  of  these  facts, 
with  the  tradition  above-mentioned,  would  seem  also  to  indicate  that 
Angus  MacRory  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lamonds. 

After  the  marriage  of  the  Steward  with  the  heiress  of  Lamond,  the 
next  of  that  race  of  whom  any  mention  is  made  is  Duncan  MacFerchar, 
and  **  Laumanus,**  son  of  Malcolm,  and  grandson  of  the  same  Duncan, 
who  appear  to  have  granted  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  a  charter  of  the 
lands  of  Kilmore  near  Locbgilp,  and  also  of  the  lands  **  which  they  and 
their  predecessors  held  at  Kilmun,  (qitas  nos  et  atUecessores  nostri  apud 
Kilmun  habuerunty*  In  the  same  year,  '^  Laumanus,*'  the  son  of  Mal- 
colm, also  granted  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Kilfinnan,  which,, in  1295, 
is  confirmed  by  Malcolm,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  late  '*  Laumanus,** 
(domini  quondam  Laumani,)  But  in  an  instrument,  or  deed,  dated  in 
1466,  between  the  monastery  of  Paisley  and  John  Lamond  of  Lamond, 
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gardtng  the  lands  of  Kilfinnaoy  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  these  lands 
li&d  belonged  to  the  ancestors  of  John  Lamond ;  and  hence,  it  is  evident^ 
t.liat  the  ''  Laumanas,"  mentioned  in  the  previous  deed,  must  have  been 
one  of  the  number,  if  not  indeed  the  chief  and  founder  of  the  family. 
'*  From  Laumanus,"  says  Mr  Skene,  **  the  clan  appear  to  have  taken 
tlie  name  of  Maclaman  or  Lamond,  having  previously  to  his  time  borne 
^lie  name  of  Macerachar,  and  Clan  mhic  Earachar." 

The  connexion  of  this  clan  with  that  of  Dugall  Craignish,  is  indicated 
1>y  the  same  circumstances  which  point  out  the  connexion  of  other 
l>ranches  of  the  tribe;  for  whilst  the  Craignish  family  preserved  its 
power,  it  was  followed  by  a  great  portion  of  the  Clan  mhic  Earachar, 
although  it  possessed  no  feudal  right  to  their  services.     "  There  is  one 
peculiarity  connected  with  the  Lamonds,*'  says  Mr  Skene, ''  that  although 
l>y  no  means  a  powerful  clan,  their  genealogy  can  be  proved  by  charters, 
at  a  time  when  most  other  Highland  families  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  tradition,  and  the  genealogies  of  their  ancient  sennachies ;  but 
their  antjquity  could  not  protect  the  Lamonds  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  Campbells,  by  whom  they  were  soon  reduced  to  as  small  a  por* 
tion  of  their  original  possessions  in  Lower  Cowall,  as  the  other  Argyle- 
shire  clans  had  been  of  theirs."*     The  Lamonds  were  a  clan  of  the 
same  description  as  the  Machlachlans^  and,  like  the  latter,  they  have, 
notwithstanding  **  the  encroachments  of  the  Campbells,"  still  retained  a 
portion  of  their  ancient  possessions.    The  chief  of  this  family  is  Lamond 
of  Lamond. 

*  Skene's  Sighlanders,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  chap.  4. 
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Dblrid  of  Athtf.e.-'lfB  d&imt  to  altefitioii.-^TMr  distrier  ibe  ariginttl  poirinMiif  of  tiia 
flnUlj  wliMi  gSM  klBg*  to  Seotkndy  from  IXncan  to  Atekander  II 1. — Crinmn,  abbot 
of  Duakekl,  the  fiUher  of  Duncan. — Tfile  of  Abthane.-- Circumstanees  in  whirh  H 
originated. — Clan  DonnachJe. — Its  origin  and  descent — Possessions. — Clan  Pharlan. 
— TIm  Maefarlluies  descended  trom  OUchrist,  a  younifer  bitrthef  df  Maldain,  Bani  of 
Leaaox.— Ph>of  of  this.— History  and  diaraatev  of  tke  oMn. 

The  district  of  Athole  is  one  which  pouesseft  peculiar  claims  to  atteDtion. 
From  a  remote  period,  it  has  preserved  its  name  and  ito  bouDdaries 
ttQchangfML    The  fiormer,  iadeed,  occurs  ia  the  history  of  Scotland  long* 
before  meotioD  is  made  of  any  other  territorial  drvision;  and  it  has 
always  been  inhabited  by  a  people  distinguished  alike  for  their  braFery 
and  their  love  of  independence.   Bat  to  some  its  principal  interest  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  familyf  whichy  between'  the  eleventh  and 
fourteenth  century,  gave  a  long  line  of  kings  to  Scotland,  beloDged  to 
Uiis  district,  where  they  had  been  established  (or  a  considerable^  period 
before  they  were  raised  tc  the  throne  of  their  native  country  bj  the 
marriage  of  their  ancestor  with  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  II.     Their 
elevation  was  the  consequence  of  an  event  well  known  in  Scottish  history. 
When  Tborfinn,  the  Norwegian  earl  of  Orkney,  conquered  the  north  of 
Scotland,  the  only  portion  of  the  ancient  Caledonian  territory  which 
remained  independent  of  his  power  was  the  district  of  Athole,  and  part 
of  that  of  Argyle.     The  Lord  of  the  Isles  had  been  slain  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  preserve  his  insular  dominions,  and  the  king  of  the 
Scots,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility,  had  also  fallen  in  that  short  but 
bloody  campaign.     But  somehow  Athole  escaped  the  grasp  of  the  vic- 
torious Norwegian ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  apparently,  it  was  owing 
that  the  ancestor  of  the  family  which  anciently  possessed  that  district, 
was  raised  to  the  throne.    Of  the  nobility,  indeed,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  one  lefl  of  sufficient  power  and  influence  to  resist  the 
progress  of  the  Norwegians,  or  to  seize  upon  the  vacant  throne.     The 
overthrow  of  the  Scots  had  been  complete.     Thorfinn,  like  a  destroying 
angel,  had  annihilated  all  before  him.     In  this  disastrous  condition,  the 
Scots  had  recourse  to  Duncan,  the  son  of  Crinan,  abbot  of  Dunkeld,  by 
the  daughter  of  Malcolm  II.,  their  last  king ;  but,  after  a  reign  of  six 
years,  Duncan  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  northern  districts 
of  the  country  from  the  Norwegians ;  and  his  sons  were  driven  out  by 
Macbeth,  who,  for  a  time,  ruled  over  the  south,  whilst  the  Norwegians 
possessed  the  north  of  Scotland. 

After  the  overthrow  of  this  usurper,  however,  and  the  establishment 
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of  IVf  alcolrh  Keanmore  on  the  throne,  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were, 

stccording  to  the  Saxon  policy,  divided  into  earldomir,  all  of  w|iich  were 

granted  Co  members  of  this  royal  family.     This  fkct  seems  conclusive  as 

to  tbfe  entire  ov^hi*ow  of  ifhe  Scerts,  aind  the  detraction  of  the  nobility 

in    tb'iB  istruggfe  ^Jth  the  Norwegians;  indeed  the  •polltsy  of  Malcolm 

Keafi^or^,  and  his  Suecessfofrb,  is  not  reconcileable  with  any  other  sup- 

f^6sition.     The  tlfst'ricfts  included  in  Thorfinn's  conquest  reverted,  it  is 

trtKe,  ^o  the  descendants  of  the  original  proprietors,  aifter  the  'expulsion  or 

the  NbrWegians  by  RIalcohn  ;  but  the  eai'Moms  into  which  the  rest  of  the 

country  was  divided,  and  the  grants  which  were  made  of  the^e  to  differ- 

€?tit  rateimbers  of  the  royal  fanrily,  may  all  be  traced  to  this  victorious 

itadnkrcb,  and  kppear  to  haVe  been  the  consequence  of  the  ahnost  entire 

d'bstrti'ctibn  df  the  ancient  nobHity.     These  earldoms  appear  to  have 

consisted  bf  ttie  cotitotry  inhabited  by  the  Scots,  with  the  addition  of 

the  district  of  Athole ;  aiM  fr(>m  ^his  latter  'circumstance,  it  has  not 

an^eiSiWTably  b^fen  presumed  that  Athofe  Was  the  original  possession  of  this 

royal  race.    When  the  defsceHrdants  of  Duncan,  the  eldest  son  of  Malcolm 

Keatinu^e,  were  ekclud^d  fr6te  thie  throne  by  tliat  king*s  younger  sons, 

tbfe  Wrmer  Succeeded  t6  lire  earldtnn  of  Athole ;  a  circumstance  which 

s'^ms  ^d^idV^  hs  to  tt^lat  district  having  'oHginally  been  t)ie  patrimonial 

pefssesfifJbn  yrf  Ihfeftr  fkinfly.     And  thh  is  further  coiiSrmed  by  the  designa- 

tkm  #bich  eiarly  Scottish  historians  applied  to  Critian,  thte  fd^ihder  of  the 

royal  face.     The  abbdt  of  Drinkeld,  who  had  niarried  Beatrice,  the 

daughter  of  Mal^lih  If.,  and  whose  66^',  Dlinc&n,  the  issue  of  this 

marriage  isUcceeded  hiA  mati^rttal  grantteth'^r,  arid  wad  murdered  by 

Macbeth,  is  slyted  by  Fordun,  GHban  '^Alf^nus  de  DuMcic  Seneschalitis 

intukttum,"*    PinkiertOt)  has  dogmatically  denied  that  such  a  denotnii^a- 

tion  as  Abthahie  was  ever  known  Or  heard  of;  but  Mr  Skbne  has  rnrnt 

conclusively  ^hbwn^  not  biily  that  there  was  such  a  title  as  Abthame  ib 

S^otlatldv  but  tfadt  the  very  title  of  Abthane  of  Dull  existed  until  a  com- 

paratiVtily  late  period.*     It  is  plain,  however,  that  Fcirdun  neither  knew 

•  Wllh  respect  to  the  title  of  ^^  Abihanu»  de  DuU,"  Mr  Pmkertoh  remarks  that  «*to 

support  this  nonsense,  Fordun  brings  more  nonsense,  and  tells  us  a66a  is  father  and 

AuanaVs  'respondens  vel  numerans^,'  arid  Ahthdne  was  a  chamberlain  who  managed  the 

Mug's  rinis  and  Ireasdi-y;     But  ^rhb,"  he  adds,  "  eier  heard  of  an  Abthdnet  ahd  Who 

knows  ndl  that  Doll,  a  village,  could  not  give  a  title  which  was,  in  that  rigei  territorial  7" 

But  from  diflferent  chartularies,  Mr  Skene  brings  evidence  to  show,  first,  that  there  was 

Buch  a  title  as  that  of  Abthane  in  Scotland ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  particular  title  of 

Akhihfe  df  bull  existed  tlntil  a  cdhripkradveiy  recent  peritid:   i.  The  chirtuldfy  of  Dun- 

-  fermline  contains  a  charter  by  "William  the  Lion  to  the  Bishop  of  Duiikeld,  in  which  the 

king  grants  to  the  prelate  the  **  terra  de  Ahbethayn  de  Kilmichael/'  in  Strathardolf  (Kirk- 

michael  in  Stratliardle).    2.  The  chartulary  of  St  Andrew's  contains  a  charter  by  Hugh, 

Bishop  of  bunkeld,  the  condition  of  which  is,  "  fleditu  viginti  solidorum  qui  nos  et 

dericos  nostros  contingit  de  Abihania  de  DuliJ"    3-  In  the  chartulary  of  Indiaffray,  there 

)8  a  charter  by  William  the  Lion  to  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Stratherne,  granting  the  latter 

Madderty,  and  confirmation  by  Galfridus,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  of  the  same  grant,  **  et 

super  terra  quae  Abthen  de  Madderldyn  dicitur,  et  super  quieta  clamalione  ,de  Can  et 

Conneck  qui  clerid  Dunkelden  antiquitus  ah  eadem  Abthen  perceperunt."    4.  In  Robert- 

pon's  Index  mention  is  made  of  a  charter  in  which  David  II.  grants  to  John  Drum- 

mond  the  office  of  baillierie  of  the  Abthain  of  Dull  in  Athole.    And,  6.  in  the  same  Index, 

IV.  8  M 
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what  this  title  actually  meaDt,  nor  had  he  any  coDceptioD  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Abthanery  of  Dull,  independeDtly  of  Crinaoy  the  father  of 
Duncan. '  This,  however,  only  renders  it  the  more  evident  that  he  must 
have  derived  his  information  from  some  authentic  source.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  he  would  invent  a  title  of  which 
he  could  not  give  some  feasible  explanation ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  actual  existence  of 
the  Abthanery  of  Dull,  he  would  have  brought  forward  the  ''  nonsense'' 
on  which  Mr  Pinkerton  has  animadverted.  As  far  as  can  now  be  traced, 
Crinan  was  the  first  of  the  race  which  gave  kings  to  Scotland  from  Duncan 
to  Alexander  III.  Their  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity.  But  supposing  that 
Fordun  derived  his  information  from  an  authentic  source,  (which,  for 
the  reasons  stated,  appears  highly  probable,)  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
some  historical  importance  to  determine  the  true  import  of  the  title  of 
Abthane  in  general,  as  well  as  that  of  Dull  in  particular.  On  this  sub- 
ject, Mr  Skene  has  a  very  curious  disquisition,  the  substance  of  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  title  of  Abthane  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and  of 
but  rare  occurrence  even  in  that  country.  No  traces  have  been  discovered 
of  more  than  the  three  Abthaneries  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note, 
viz.  that  of  Dull  in  Athole,  that  of  Kirkmichael  in  Strathardle,  and  that 
of  Madderty  in  Stratherne.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Abthane 
was  not  so  much  a  distinctive  title  as  a  modification  of  that  of  Thane ; 
and  hence  it  must  have  originated  subsequently  to  the  introduction  of 
Thanes  into  Scotland.  An  idea  formerly  prevailed  that  Thanes  were 
the  ancient  governors  of  provinces ;  but  this  is  now  universally  aban- 
doned, and  it  is  admitted  that  the  Scottish  Thane  was  the  same  with 
the  English  Theyn  or  Thane,  having  been  introduced  along  with  the 
Saxon  policy  into  Scotland.  According  to  George  Chalmers,  indeed, 
the  Thane  was  merely  a  land-steward  or  bailiff,  and  the  Abthane  the 
steward  of  the  abbot,  in  the  same  way  as  the  King's  Thane  was  the 
steward  of  the  king.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  admit  either  of  these 
explanations.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  Saxon  Thane 
was  not  a  land-steward,  but  the  actual  proprietor  of  a  certain  extent  of 
land  held  directly  of  the  crown^  in  other  words,  that  it  was  the  title  of  a 
Saxon  landed  proprietor  of  nearly  the  same  rank  and  station  as  a  Norman 
baron ;  and,  secondly,  as  only  three  instances  have  been  found  of  the  title 
of  Abthane  connected  with  land  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 

another  charter  is  mentioned  in  which  the  same  king  grants  to  Donald  Macnayre  the 
**  terra  de  Ester  Fossache  (Easter  Foss)  in  Ahthania  de  Dull,  in  yic.  de  Perth."  These 
notices,  collected  by  Mr  Skene,  clearly  establish  the  two  points  already  mentioned,  vii. 
the  existence  of  Abthanes  and  Abthaneries  in  Scotland,  and  also  that  of  the  particular 
Abthanery  of  Dull  in  Athole.  (Skene's  Highlanders,  vol.  ii.  part  iL  chap.  &)  We 
may  add,  that  Mr  Pinkerton  has  erred  in  supposing  that  Dull  was  merely  a  village,  and 
therefore  could  not  giro  a  title  which,  in  that  age,  was  territorial.  Dull  is  the  name  of 
A^igtriet  in  Athole,  as  well  as  that  of  a  village,  and  consequently  might  give  a  territorial 
title  as  well  as  any  other. 
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that  ibis  could  have  been  the  general  name  for  the  steward  of  an  abbot, 
or  that  it  was  any  thing,  in  short,  excepting  a  pecaliar  modification  of 
the  title  Thane.  Judging  from  analogy,  therefore,  we  may,  with  some 
confidence,  infer  that  the  Thanes  and  the  Abthanes  of  Scotland  were 
proprietors  of  land  in  that  country. 

The  Norman  institutions  were  not  introduced  into  Scotland  until  the 
accession  of  David  I.  in  the  year  1124.     Previously  to  this  event  not  a 
trace  of  their  existence  can  be  discovered  in  that  country.     But  it  seems 
certain  that  during  the  reign  of  Edgar,  who  entered  Scotland  at  the  head 
of  a  Saxon  army,  and  that  of  his  successor,  Alexander  I.,  the  constitution 
of  Scotland  became  purely  Saxon.    It  follows,  therefore,  that,  during  these 
two  reigns,  or  between  the  years  1098  and  1124,  we  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  Abthanes.     But  of  what  class  or  order  of  persons  were  these 
Abthanes  ?     The  presumption  seems  to  be,  that  Abthane  was  strictly 
analogous  to  Thane,  and  implied  a  Saxon  landed  proprietor.    The  prefix 
Ab  is  merely  discriminative  of  a  specific  variety,  and  seems  to  be  an  ab- 
breviation of  Abhasy  signifying  an  abbot ;  Ahhcts-'Thantis  being  shortened 
into  Abthanus*     Abthanes  are  defined  by  Ducange,  '^  Abbates  qui  simul 
erant  comites ;"  and  this  derives  some  support  from  the  analogous  case  of 
the  Abbacomites  in  Germany,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Abbamilites,  or  abbots 
who  held  lands  of  a  subject  superior.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  Ab- 
thanus   was  merely  Abbas  qui  simul  erat  Thanus,  or  an  abbot  who 
possessed  a  thanedom ;  and  as  thanedoms  were  undoubtedly  hereditary 
in  Scotland,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  name  when  once  applied, 
would  remain,  until  it  was,  in  progress  of  time,  superseded  by  some 
other.     As  to  the  Abthaneries  of  Dull,  Kirkmichael,  and  Madderty,  it 
may  be  observed  that  they  were  in  some  respects  similarly  situated.    In 
the  first  place,  at  the  earliest  period  to  which  we  can  trace  them,  they 
were  vested  in  the  crown ;  and,  secondly,  the  monks  of  Dunkeld  had 
ancient  rights  connected  with  all  of  them.     But,  to  say  nothing  of  these 
Abthaneries  being  in  the  crown,  the  rights  possessed  by  the  monks  of 
Dunkeld,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  bishop,  leave  little  doubt  that  the  Ab- 
thane by  whom  they  were  held  must  have  been  the  Culdee  abbot  of 
Dunkeld,  who  was  only  superseded  by  the  bishop  in  the  reign  of  David 
I.;  and  that  the  king  of  Scotland  must  have  been  the  heir  of  that  abbot. 
But  all  these  circumstances  are  true  of  the  abbot  of  Dunkeld  In  the  reign 
of  Edgar ;  for  he  was  the  youngest  brother  of  that  sovereign,  and,  on  his 
decease,  Edgar,  who  survived  him,  became  in  reality  his  heir.     Upon  the 
whole,  then,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Ethelred,  abbot  of  Dunkeld,  re- 
ceived firom  his  brother  Edgar  three  thanedoms,  under  the  peculiar 
appellation  of  Abthaneries ;  that  as  he  was  the  only  abbot  of  royal  blood, 
so  these  were  the  only  Abthaneries  in  Scotland;  and  that,  upoa  his 
death,  they  all  fell  back  to  the  crown. 

"  This,"  says  Mr  Skene,  "  will  likewise  account  for  the  appellation 
given  by  Fordun  to  Crinan.  At  that  period  there  was  certainly  no 
such  title  in  Scotland  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  there   were  no 
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chartem;  and  although  Crinaii  hfid  not  the  namey  he  may  havje  been  iq 
fact  the  aame  thing*  He  was  q^i^nl|}i;  abbof  of  Dunkc^ld,.  itfid'  be  may, 
have  likewise  possessed  that  extensive  ti^^^ry.  w)iiRh,  from  the  qam^ 
circumstaf^qcu.  w^  afterwards  call^,  th^  AJb^haqc^op),  of-  Pull.  Fo|i)un 
certainly  inspected  the  records  of  Dunls^d ;  and  th^  cif4$^||istaiice  can 
only  b^  e^cplain^d  by  supposing;  tjiat  Fprd4in  iufy  hfiy^  tl^fire  seen  the 
dee4, grafting,  the  Abthanedom  of  Pqll,to  Ethelfed,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld, 
which  would  naturally  state  tbajt  it  had  lieen  p<qss^ss^i  by  hjs  prfwrnt, 
Crinan»  and  frqm  wliich  Fordufi  wo^ld  conclude  that  aa  Crinfin  possessed 
the  thing,  hci  w^s  also  knoivn  by  the  name^.o^  AbihanM^  d€.I)ufL  From< 
this»  therefore,  we  learn  tfie  v^y  sii^gular  fact»  that  the.race^  wJueh  gave^ 
a  long  line  of  kings,  to  ScQt)aQd^were  origii^Uy,  lords  of  (that,  district  in. 
Athole^  lying  between  Strathtay  and  Rannoch,  which  waf^afti^rwards: 
terxped  the  Abt^niadelhill"* 

If  tradition  may  be  in  aught  believed,  the  Clan  Donnacbie  were  origi- 
nally a  branch  of,  the  Clan  Donald,  and.  t)ie  fif^jt;  ^fithe  Robertsons  of. 
StrowiEuu  called  Dunca^  the.  Fat,  was  a:8on.of  Angus.IVIor,  Lord  of  the 
Isles.     But  the  Robertspns  ar^  not  one  of  the  clan^.  mentioned  in  the 
manuscript  of  1450,  which,  though  it  specifies  min^ely  the-.df^ieendants. 
of  the  sons  of  Angus  Mor,  does  not  include  in  the  number  the  founder: 
of  this  clan ;  and  there  are  other  circums^nces  which  render  it  impro- 
bable that  the  Rolt^^rtsons  had  ever  had  any  con^exionr  as  a  dan  with  the 
Macdonalds*    The  real  descent  of  the  faipi^y  appears  to  be  indicated  by 
their  designation.     They  are  ua^formly.  desccil^ed, as  "of  Athole"  (de 
Atholia;)  and, it  is  difficult  to  believe  t^iatthe  mere  .pps§ession  of  la^ds. 
by  a  stranger  in.  that  earldom  could i  hav^  entitled  him,  to  take  such  a, 
designation.     Athole  was  the  name  of  a  eomitatus^  an^,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  David  I„  it  was  as  much  a  barony  as  any  other >  in  the  kingdom. 
Besides,  the  nam^e  of  the  barony  was  only,  takeo^  by  its .  possessors  and 
their  descendants,  and  the  use  of. such,  a.. territorial  designation  a^  cer- 
tainly marks  out  a  descent  f^om  some  ancient,  baron,  as  if  every, step  of 
the  genealogy  could  be  established.    Of  this  ^r  Skene  has  given  various 
instances.     Indeed,  in   the   ojther.  earldpmif  of  Scotland,  it  is  almost t 
invariably  found  that, those  families  which  take,  from  an  earldom . their 
peculiar  design^Eition,.  are  descendants  in  the. male  line  of  the.  ancient 
earls  {  and  hence  it  may  be.  inferred,  in  the  case,  of  the  Robertsons,  that 
the  designation  de  Atholia  indicates  a  descent  fropi  the.  ancient  earb  of 
Athole. 

The  possessions  of  Dunqan  of  Athole,  who  is  considered  a^  the. first, 
of  the  Robertsons  of  Strowan^  appear  to  have  consisted,; firs(^  of  the  land3, 
afterwards  erected  into  the  barony  of  Strowan,  particularly  Qleneroehie, 
which  formed  the  principal  part  of  them ;  secondly,  of  the  barony  of 
Disher  and  Toyer,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  the  present  dis* 
trict  of  Braidalbane ;  and,  thirdly,  of  Dallmagarth,  called  Adulia  m  the 

•  Skene's  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  137,  13S. 
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ancieDt  chartularies,  a  property  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
in  possession  of  the.  es^U  of  i^ thole-  since  Malcolm*  the  third i  earl,  is 
stated  to  b^ye  granted,  to  St  Andrews  the  Ecdesia.de  DuUf  and  this 
grant  was  afterwards  c^pqfirnied:  by  his  son  Henry,  the  fourth  and  last 
ear}.  The  Lowianfi  iamilies,  however,  which  succeed^:  Henry,  and 
thereby  obtained  posa^ession  of  a, considerable  portion  .of  die  earldom  of 
Athole,  did  not  acquire  Dull,  which  appears  to  have  remained'  in  the 
hands  of  Duncan  of  Athole  and*  his  descendants^;  andias.the  latter  could 
scarcely  have  wrested  these  hinds^  by,  foroe^  from  the  powerfbl  barons 
who . successively  obtained,  the  e^dom.  of  Athole,  the  only  mode  of 
accounting  for  their  possessing,  them  is  bysupposing  thai  Dull  consti- 
tuted a  male  fiefi  and  that  the  family,  which  designed  itself  de  Aiholia 
were  the  heirst  male  of  the  ancient-  earls  of  Athole.  But  there  are  other 
circi^mstances  which  still  more  clearly,  indicate  the  reali  descent  of  the 
Rcibertsons.  In  the  ch^rtulary  of  Cupar,  there  is  a  charter  by  Conine 
gusjiliu^  He^riei  comitisAthcilia  to^the  abbey  of  Cupar,  which  sbow» 
him  to  have  been  proprietor  of  Glenerochie ;  and  this>  charter>  again,  is 
con6rmed  by  JEfsgemusJilius  Gtmingijiln  Henrid  comiUs  Atholke,  who 
was  likewise :  proprietor'  of  Glenerochie^  But  Glenerochie  is  the  same 
as  Strowan,  having  he^n  speciitUy  included  in  the  charter'  by  which  the 
possessions  .of  the  family,  werei  ereieled  into  the  barony  of;  Strowan;  and 
as.thei  latter  was.  u:iiq)i^s:t)<»nably  a  male  fief,  it  may  reasonaldy.  be  in- 
ferred thi!it  Duncan  of  Athole  was  descended  .from  £wen,  (Sugemu$^') 
the  son  of  Conan,.(.Coi9iJ$i^ti#,)  wbgi  was  the  soft  of  Henry,  the  last  earl 
of  Athole  of  the  ancient  raipe.  A'Qd;this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by 
another  charter  which  hafl  been  described  by.  Mr  Skene. 

"  It  appears  from  the  chartulary.of  Inchaffray,"  8ays.fae,>  ^''thaitEw^nt 
the  son  of  Co^an,  had  married  Maria^  one  of  the:  two  daughters  and 
coheiresses. of  Duncan,  the  son  of  Cofiivalt,  a  powerful  baron  in-  Strath- 
erne.  Duqpan's.  possession^  consisted,  of.  TuUibardioe  and; Ftnach  in 
Strathern^,  and  of  Lethindy  in  Gowrie:;  his  eldest. daughter,  Muriely 
married  Malise,  the  seneschal  of.  Straifcherne,  >and.  their  dau^hter^  Ada,, 
carried  her  mother's  inheritance,  consisting  of  the  half  of :  Tjullibardihe, 
the  lands  of  Buchanty^  &c.,  being  the  half  of  Finach,.  and  part  <>f  Lethindy, 
to  William  de  Moravia^ .  predecessor  of  the  Murrays  of  Tullibardine, 
The  other  half  .of  these  ibcuronies  went  to  £iwen  MacConan,-  who  ^married 
Maria,  Duncan's  ypungestd^Mghter*  Now,  we  finditbat  in  1284,  this 
Maria  granted  her  half  of  TplUbardiiaeito  her  niece^  Ada,  and  William: 
Moray,  her  spouse;  and  in  1443,  we  find  Robert  Duncanson,  the  un- 
doubted ancestor  of  the  Kobertsons  of  Strowan,.  designating  himself 
Dominus  de  Fynaeh^  and  granting  his  lands  of  Finach^  in  Stratherne, 
consanguineo  suo  Davidi  de.  Moravia  Domino  de  Tullibardine.  The 
descent  of.  tl^e  family  from  .Ewen,  the  son  of  Conan,  the.  second  sen  of 
Henry  earl  of  Athole,  the  daughters  of  whose  eldest  son  carried  the 
earldom  into  Lowland  families,  is  thus  put  beyond  all  doubt,  and  the 
Strowan  Robertsons  thus  appear  to  be  the  male  heirs  of  the  old  earls  of 
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Athole.**  From  this  view  or  the  genealogy  of  the  Clan  Donnachie,  it 
would  therefore  appear  that  after  the  death  of  Henry,  the  last  Celtic 
earl  of  Athole*  the  district  of  Athole  was  divided  into  two  parti; 
that  the  eastern  descended  in  the  female  line ;  and  that  the  western  or 
more  inaccessible  portion  was  apportioned  amongst  the  male  descend* 
ants  of  the  ancient  earls,  conformably  to  the  law  of  gavel,  as  it  obtained 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland* 

Duncan,  sumamed  the  Fat,  married  a  daughter  of  a  certain  Callam 
Rua,  or  Malcolm  the  Red-haired,  who,  being  styled  Leamnach,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  connected  with  the  earls  of  Lennox  ;*  and   by  this 
lady  he  acquired  a  considerable  addition  to  his  lands,  inclading  the 
southern  division  of  the  glen  or  district  of  Rannoch.     From  Duncan  the 
Fat,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  extensive  territories  in  the  wild  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Athole,  the  clan  derived  their  distinctive  appella- 
tion ;  and  the  same  corpulent  personage  is  the  hero  of  many  traditionaiy 
stories  which  still  survive  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Robert  de  Atholia,  who,  having  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Sterling  of  Gleniesk,  obtained  by  her  part  of  her  father's  property ; 
which,  4iowever,  his  daughter  Jean  afterwards  carried  into  the  family  of 
Menzies  of  Fothergill.     By  a  second  marriage  with  one  of  the  coheiresses 
of  Fordelly  Robert  had  four  sons,  Thomas,  Duncan,  Patrick,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Robertsons  of  Lude,  and  Gibbon.   In  the  celebrated  foray  or  in- 
cursion which  the  Highlanders  made  into  Angus  in  the  year  1392,  when 
Sir  Walter  Ogilvie  and  many  other  Liowland  barons  were  slain,  the  Clan 
Donnachie,  which  tlien  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a  distinct  tribe, 
played  a  conspicuous  part,  under  their  three  leaders,  Thomas,  Patrick, 
and  Gibbon,  evincing  singular  proficiency  in  the  wild,  lawless,  and  pre- 
datory habits  peculiar  to  that  barbarous  age.  According  to  Winton,  these 
chiefe   were   sumamed  Duncansons.     Thomas  died  leaving   an  only 
daughter,  who  carried  part  of  the  property  by  marriage  into  the  family 
of  Robertson  of  Straloch ;  but  the  barony  of  Strowan  went  to  Duncan, 
the  eldest  brother  of  Thomas,f  and  he,  again,  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Robert,  who  figures  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  race. 

Possessing  considerable  power,  and  addicted  to  plunder,  which  he 
appears  to  have  followed  as  a  regular  calling,  this  Robert  was  held  in 
great  dread  by  the  adjoining  Lowlanders,  whom  he  continually  harassed 
by  his  predatory  incursions,  despoiling  them  of  their  cattle  and  other 
property.     In  those  days  when  might  made  right,  the  peaceful  inhabi- 

•  Under  the  date  of  1296,  there  appears  on  the  Ragman^s  roll  the  name  of  Malcolm  de 
Glendochart,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  with  the  Galium  Rua  abore  men- 
tioned. Another  daughter  of  Malcolm  married  Menzies,  whom,  soon  afterwards,  we  find 
in  possession  of  GlexMlochart,  and  the  northern  side  of  Rannoch;  and  his  descent  fromtbe 
Earls  of  Lennox  has  been  inferred  from  the  drcumatance  (slight  enough,  no  doubt,)  that 
*'  John  Glendochar''  is  found  witnessing  a  charter  of  Malduin,  or  Maldowen,  the  thiitl 
Earl  of  Lennox. 

t  In  1432  this  Duncan  is  described  in  a  writing  of  that  period  as  Duncanus  de  Atholia 
dominvf  de  Ranayh, 
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tanto  of  the  plains  were  plundered  with  impunity  by  the  lawless  caterans 
of  the  mountains,  or  were  obliged  to  compound  with  thieves  and  robbers 
whom  the  general  government  was  too  weak  to  repress  or  punish,  by 
sacrificing  a  portion  of  their  property  for  the  preservation  of  the  remain- 
der.    The  career  of  this  freebooter  was,  however,  distinguished  by  one 
rather  remarkable  incident.    After  the  murder  of  James  I.  by  the  Earl  of 
A  thole,  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Donnachie  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrest 
his  accomplice  Graham,  whom,  with  the  Master  of  A  thole,  he  delivered 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  government ;  and  in  return  for  this  service, 
the  lands  which  remained  to  his  femily  were  erected  into  a  barony,  and 
he  was  authorized  to  carry  upon  his  escutcheon  a  man  in  chains,  and  to 
assume  the  motto  VirtuHs  gloria  merces.  Glory  is  the  reward  of  virtue. 
It  will  not  perhaps  be  disputed  that  the  virtue,  the  glory,  and  the  re- 
ward of  this  act  were  all  in  the  most  harmonious  keeping.     Indeed  the 
wonder  is,  that  some  more  substantial  acknowledgment  was  not  asked  and 
obtained.     But  considering  the  habits  of  this  Robert,  there  was  probably 
a  good  deal  to  be  forgiven.     The  circumstances  of  his  death,  too,  are 
equally  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  times.     Having  had  some  dis- 
pute with  Forrester  of  Torwood  respecting  the  lands  of  Little  Dunkeld, 
of  which  a  feu  had  been  granted  to  the  latter  by  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
but  which  were  claimed  by  Strowan,  in  virtue  of  some  pretended  title, 
that  chief  adopted  the  old  Highland  method  of  advancing  his  preten- 
sions by  ravaging  the  lands  in  dispute.     But,  on  this  occasion  vio- 
lence was  met  by  violence,  and  the-issue  proved  fatal  to  Strowan.     On 
his  way  to  Perth,  he  was  met  by  Forrester,  with  a  party  of  his  friends 
near  the  village  of  Auchtergaven,  and  a  conflict  immediately  ensued  in 
which  Robertson  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  head.     The  hardy  chief, 
however,  having  bound  up  his  head  with  a  white  cloth,  continued  his 
journey  to  Perth,  and  having  there  obtained  from  the  king  a  new  grant 
of  the  lands  of  Strowan,  as  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  Master  of 
Athole,  set  out  on  his  return,  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  expired 
of  his  wounds. 

The  remaining  possessions  of  the  family  of  Strowan  had  likewise  been 
erected  into  a  barony  ;  but  being  surrounded  by  the  lands  of  powerful 
neighbours,  this  circumstance  could  not  save  them  from  alienation ;  and 
in  fact  the  greater  part  of  them  soon  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
the  grasping  barons  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  as  usual,  unscrupulously 
employed  their  power  to  extend  their  territories.  In  that  age,  as  has 
already  been  remarked,  might  generally  constituted  right ;  and  to  this 
it  may  here  be  added,  that  right  could  only  be  maintained  by  might. 
In  proportion  as  the  power  of  a  family  declined,  its  possessions  dimi- 
nished; the  law  was  nearly  if  not  altogether  inoperative  in  the  Highlands; 
and  to  be  defenceless  was  to  incur  the  hazard,  or  rather  the  certainty, 
of  spoliation.  Some  generations  afterwards,  the  Earl  of  Athole,  taking 
advantage  of  a  mortgage  (ScoHce,  a  wadset)  which  he  held  over  the 
lands  of  Strowan,  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  nearly  the  half 
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of  the  remaimng  estates  of  the  fkmily  ;  and  notwilhstanding  the  mani- 
fest injostioe  of  the  transactMHi,  the  Robertsons  were  nerer  afterwai^ 
able  to  receiver  the  property  of  wbich  they  bad  tfaas  been  despofled,  ntfr 
to  obtaiD  redress  for  the  wrong  committed  by  a  nobletoian  of  so  maefa 
power  and  4iifliieBce.     Bat  aUthovgb  their  territorial  possessions  were 
thus  greatly  curtailed,  the  Robertsons  idways  oontt-ived  to  mauntain  a 
prominent  rank  amongst  the  'Highland  Clans  ^  "and,  yielding  to  none  in 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  honse  of  Stuart,  they  took  an  active  share 
in  every  attempt  that  was  -made  to  replace  upon  the  throne  of  these 
realms  the  desoeadants  of  their  ancient  line  of  kings.     The  exploits  off 
Alexander  Robertson  of  Strowan,  in  the  insurrection  of  1715,  the  eccen- 
tricity of  his  habits,  bis  poetical  genius,  so  rare  in  a  HigbhDftd  chief,  and 
the  chivalrous  heroism  and  simplicity  of  his  chai*a(^r,  have  rendered  bu 
name  familiar  to  every  one.  He  was  indeed  afinespcfCimpeto  of  the  daunt- 
less, devoted,  and  high-bred  cavalier ;  a  stranger  alike  tio  fealrand  to  Re- 
proach ;  brave,  learned,  and  loyal ;  a  hero  in  the  field,  bAt  distinguished 
«like  (6r  his  generosity,  kindliness,  and  humanity,  as  well  ^  fer  his  wit 
4Hid  bis  peculiarities  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life.     CdebraJted  ill 
the  history  of  the  times  when  he  lived,  he  has  been  adopted  by  tmdi* 
tion,  which  delights  to  refiearse  his  achievements ;  »id,  last  of  all,  ro- 
mance has  adorned  one  of  its  most  magnificent  galleries  with  a  full 
length  portraiture  of  this  fine  old  Scottish  chief  and  cavalier.*     His  &- 
mily,  however,  paid  dearly  for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
royal  family ;  but  although  their  estates  were  three  times  forfeited,  and 
their  name  was  associated  with  every  attempt  made  iki  (Scotland  to  fme 
the  standard  of  the  ill-feted  Stuarts,  yet  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Strowan  still  holds  part  of  the  original  possessions  of  the  clan, 
and  with  them  inherits  the  patronymic  of  his  race. 

The  force  which  the  Robertsons  could  bring  into  the  field  yns  esti- 
mated at  800  men  in  1715,  and  700  in  174$.  The  principal  seat  of 
the  family  is  Mount  Alexander  in  Rannoch. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Clan  Donnachie,  the  ClaQ  Parian  or  Pbarlan 
is  the  only  one»  the  descent  of  which  from  theahoient^arls  of  the  district 
where  their  possessions  were  situated^  may  be  ^tttblished  by  the  autbo' 
rity  of  a  charter.  It  appears  indeed  that  the  ancestor  of  this  clata  was 
Gilchrist,  the  brother  of  Maldowen  or  Malduin,  the  third  e&rl  of  Len- 
nox. This  is  proved  by  a  charter  of  Maldowen^  still  extant^  by  which 
he  gives  to  his  brother  Gilchrist  a  grant  **  de  terris  de  sbpliriori  Arro- 
char  de  Luss ;"  and  these  lands,  which  continued  in  possession  of  the 
clan  until  the  death  of  the  last  chief,  have  at  all  times  constituted  their 
principal  inheritanoe. 

But  although  the  descent  of  tbe  clan  ftoth  the  Earls  of  Lennox  be 

•  See  Waverley,  in  which  the  reader  will,  without  difficulty,  discoYOr  tbat  Aleiander 
Robertson  of  Strowan  formed  the  prototype  of  the  brave,  chivalrous,  learned,  eccentriq 
kind-hearted,  jovial.  Baron  of  Bradwardine. 
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thus  established,  the  origin  of  their  ancestors  is  by  no  means  so  easily 
settled-    Of  all  the  native  earls  of  Scotland,  those  of  this  district  alone 
have  had  a  foreign  origin  assigned  to  them,  though,  apparently,  without 
any  sufficient  reason.    The  first  Earl  of  Lennox  who  appears  on  record  is 
Aluin  comes  de  LevenaXy  who  lived  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  from  this  Aluin  the  later 
earls  of  Lennox  were  descended.  A  different  opinion  has  indeed  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  antiquaries,  who,  on  very  slender  grounds  indeed,  have 
supposed  that  the  founder  of  this  noble  &mily  was  a  certain  Northum* 
brian,  called  Archillus,  who  had  fled  into  Scotland,  in  consequence  of 
the  success  of  William  the  Conqueror.     But,  independently  of  the  con- 
stant tradition  that  the  Earls  of  Lennox  were  of  native  origin,  Mr  Skene 
has  shown,  from  a  variety  of  considerations,  that  this  notion  is  entirely 
groundless.     In  fact,  several  generations  intervened  between  Archillus 
the  Northumbrian  and  Archill  the  &ther  of  Aluin,  who  is  supposed  from 
charters  still  extant  to  have  been  the  first  earl  of  Lennox,  having  been 
raised  to  that  dignity  by  William  the  Lion.     It  is  no  doubt  impossible 
to  determine  now  who  this  Aluin  really  was ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
direct  authority,  we  gather  from  tradition  that  the  heads  of  the  family 
of  Lennox,  before  being  raised  to  the  peerage,  were  hereditary  seneschals 
of  Stratheme,  and  bailies  of  the  Abthanery  of  Dull  in  Athole.   Aluin  was 
succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  chartularies  of  Lennox  and  Paisley,  and  who  died  before  the  year 
1225.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Maldowen  ;  and  of  his  other 
sons,  eight  in  number,  only  two  appear  to  have  left  nule  descendants. 
One  of  these,  Aulay,  founded  the  family  of  Fassalane;  and  another,  Gil- 
christ, having  obtained  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  Lennox,  became 
the  progenitor  of  the  Macfarlanes.     Maldowen,  the  third  earl,  who  died 
about  the  year  1 270,  surrendered  to  the  king  Dumbarton  castle,  which 
had  previously  been  the  chief  seat  of  his  &mily.     Of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
earls  very  little  is  known.  They  bore  each  the  name  of  Malcolm,  and  the 
latter  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Halidon-hill,  in  the  year  1883.     In  his 
son  Donald,  the  sixth  earl,  the  male  branch  of  the  family  became  extinct. 
Margaret  the  daughter  of  Donald,  married  Walter  de  Fassalane,  the  heir 
male  of  the  family ;  but  this  alliance  ikiled  to  accomplish  the  objects  in- 
tended by  it,  or,  in  other  words,  to  preserve  the  honours  and  power  of  the 
house  of  Lennox.  Their  son  Duncan,  the  eighth  earl,  had  no  male  issue, 
and  his  eldest  daughter  Isabella,  having  married  Sir  Murdoch  Stnart,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Regent,  be  and  his  family  became  involved  in  tlie  ruin 
which  overwhelmed  the  unfortunate  house  of  Albany.     At  the  death  of 
Isabella,  in  1460,  the  earldom  was  claimed  by  three  families ;  but  that 
of  Stewart  of  Damley  eventually  overcame  all  opposition,  and  acquired 
the  title  and  estates  of  Lennox.     Their  accession  took  place  in  the  year 
1488 ;  upon  which  the  clans  that  had  been  formerly  united  with  the 
earls  of  the  old  stock,  separated  themselves,  and  became  independent. 
Of  these  clans  the  principal  w^s  that  of  the  Macfarlanes,  the  descen- 
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danU,  as  has  already  been  stated,  of  Gilchrist,  a  younger  brother  d 
MaldoweD,  earl  of  Lennox.     In  the  Lennox  charters,  several  of  which 
he  appears  to  have  subscribed  as  a  witness,  this  Gilchrist  is  generally 
designated  ufraier  comtlif,  or  brother  of  the  earL  His  son  Dancan  also 
obtained  a  charter  of  his  lands  from  the  Earl  of  Lennox»  and  appears  in 
the  Ragman's  roll  under  the  title  of  '^  Duncan  Macgilchrist  de  Sevenaghes" 
Prom  a  grandson  of  this  Duncan,  who  was  called  in  Gaelic,  ParloHt  or 
Bartholomew,  the  clan  appears  to  have  taken  the  surname  of  Maefarlane; 
indeed  the  connexion  of  Parian  both  with  Duncan  and  with  Gilchrist  is 
clearly  established  by  a  charter  granted  to  Malcolm  M acfarlan,  the  son 
of  Parian,  confirming  to  him  the  lands  of  Arrochar  and  others ;  aod 
hence  Malcolm  may  be  considered  as  the  real  founder  of  the  clan.    He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Duncan,  who  obtained  from  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Arrochar,  as  ample  in  its  provisions  as  any 
that  had  been  granted  to  his  predecessors ;  and  married  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Lochow,  as  appears  from  a  charter  ofeonfirmatioa 
granted  in  his  favour  by  Duncan,  Earl  of  Lennox.     Not  long  after  his 
death,  however,  the  ancient  line  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox  became  extinct ; 
and  the  Macfarlanes  having  claimed  the  earldom  as  heirs  male,  offered  a 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  superior  pretensions  of  the  feudal  heirs.  Their 
resistance,   however,  proved  alike  unsuccessful  and  disastrous.     The 
family  of  the  chief  perished  in  defence  of  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
just  rights ;  the  clan  also  suffered  severely,  and  of  those  who  survived 
the  struggle,  the  greater  part  took  refuge  in  remote  parts^  of  the  coun- 
try.    Their  destruction,  indeed,  would  have  been  inevitable,  but  for  tbe 
opportune  support  given  by  a  gentleman  of  the  clan  to  the   Damley 
family.    This  was  Andrew  Maefarlane,  who,  having  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Stewart,  Lord  Damley  and  Earl  of  Lennox,  to  whom  bis 
assistance  had  been  of  great  moment  at  a  time  of  difficulty,  saved  the  rest 
of  the  clan,  and  recovered  the  greater  part  of  their  hereditary  posseS' 
sions.     The  fortunate  individual  in  question,  however,  though  the  good 
genius  of  the  race,  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  other  title  to 
the  chieBship  than  what  he  derived  from  his  position,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  the  only  person  in  a  condition  to  afford  them  pro- 
tection ;  in  fact,  the  clan  refused  him  the  title  of  chief,  which  they  appear 
to  have  considered  as  incommunicable,  except  in  the  right  line ;  and  his 
son,  Sir  John  Maefarlane,  accordingly,  contented  himself  with  assum- 
ing the  secondary  or  subordinate  designation  of  captain  of  the  clan. 

From  this  time,  the  Macfarlanes  appear  to  have,  on  all  occasions,  sup- 
ported the  earls  of  Lennox  of  the  Stewart  race,  and  to  have  also  followed 
their  banner  in  the  field.  For  several  generations,  however,  their  his- 
tory as  a  clan  is  almost  an  entire  blank ;  indeed  they  appear  to  have 
merged  into  mere  retainers  of  the  powerful  family,  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  enjoyed  undisturbed  possession  of  their  hereditary  domains. 
But  in  the  sixteenth  century  Duncan  Maefarlane  of  Macferlane  appears 
as  a  steady  supporter  of  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox.     At  the   head  of 
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t:lirec  hundred  men  of  his  own  name,  he  joined  Lennox  and  Glencairn 
ii^    1544y  and  was  present  with  his  followers  at  the  battle  of  G|asgow- 
!N2uir,  where  he  shared  the  defeat  of  the  party  he  supported.l/ile  was 
also  involved  in  the  forfeiture  which   followed ;  but  having  powerful 
friends,  his  property  was,  through  their  intercession,  restored,  and  he 
ol>tained  a  remission  under  the  privy  seal.   The  loss  of  this  battle  forced 
X^ennox  to  retire  to  England ;    whence,  having   married  a   niece  or 
Xlenry  YIII.,  he  soon  afterwards  returned  with  a  considerable  force 
i?i^hich  the   English  monarch  had  placed  under   his  command.     The 
ohief  of  Maofarlane  durst  not  venture  to  join  Lennox  in  person,  being 
probably  restrained  by  the  terror  of  another  forfeiture ;  but,  acting  on  the 
usual  Scottish  policy  of  that  time,  he  sent  his  relative  Walter  Macfar- 
l^ne  of  Tarbet,  with  four  hundred  men,  to  reinforce  his  friend  and 
patron  ;  and  this  body,  according  to  Holinshed,  did  most  excellent 
service,  acting  at  once  as  light  troops  and  as  guides  to  the  main  body. 
Duncan,  however,  did  not  always  conduct  himself  with  equal  caution  ; 
for  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkey,  in  1547,  on 
which  occasion,  also,  a  great  number  of  his  clan  perished.     The  High* 
landers,  with  all  their  wild  valour,  were  no  match,  in  any  circumstances, 
for  the  stern  enthusiasts  and  invincible  ironsides  commanded  by  Crom- 
well ;  and,  at  this  battle,  their  destruction  was  rendered  inevitable  by  the 
pragmatic  folly  and  un tractable  presumption  of  the  preachers,  who,  su- 
perseding the  authority  of  the  cautious  and  experienced  general,  de- 
livered the  Scottish  army  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Andrew,  the  son  of  Duncan,  as  bold^  active,  and  adventurous  as  his 
sire,  engaged  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  period,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
took  a  prominent  part  on  the  side  of  the  Regent  Murray  ;  thus  acting 
in  opposition  to  almost  all  the  other  Highland  chiefs  who  were  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  cause  of  the  queen.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Langside 
with  a  body  of  his  followers,  and  there  '*  stood  the  Regent's  part  in  great 
stead  ;"  for  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  he  came  up  with  three  hundred 
of  his  friends  and  countrymen,  and  falling  fiercely  on  the  flank  of  tlie 
queen's  army,  threw  them  into  irretrievable  disorder,  and  thus  mainly 
contributed  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day.     '*  The  clan  boast  of  hav- 
ing taken  at  this  battle  three  of  Queen  Mary's  standards,  which,  they 
say,  were  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  the  family."    It  would  have  been 
well,  if  they  could  have  '^  boasted"  of  similar' trophies  earned  in  fight- 
ing for  a  better  cause  than  that  of  turbulent  and  grasping  nobles,  who 
masked  their  treasonable  ambition  and  their  love  of  plunder  and  power 
under  the  cloak  of  a  pretended  zeal  for  religion.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  Macfarlane's  reward  was  not  such  as  afforded  any  great  cause 
for  admiring  the  munificence  of  the  Regent ;  but  that  his  vanity  at  least 
might  be  conciliated,  Murray  bestowed  upon  him  the  crest  of  a  demi- 
savage  proper^  holding  in  his  dexter  hand  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  point- 
ing with  his  sinister  to  an  imperial  crown,  or,  with  the  motto,  This  Til 
defend.     Of  the  son  of  this  chief  nothing  is  known  ;  but  his  grandson, 
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Walter  Macfarlane,  returning  to  the  natural  feelings  of  a  Highlander, 
proved  himself  as  sturdy  a  champion  of  the  royal  party  as  his  grand* 
father  had  been  an  uncompromising  opponent  and  enemy.  During 
CromwelPs  time,  he  was  twice  besieged  in  his  own  house^  and  his  castle 
of  Inveruglas  was  afterwards  burned  down  by  the  English.  But  nothing 
could  shake  his  fidelity  to  his  party.  Though  his  personal  losses  in  ad- 
hering to  the  royal  cause  were  of  a  much  more  substantial  kind  than  his 
grandfather's  reward  in  opposing  it,  yet  his  seal  was  not  cooled  by  ad- 
versity, nor  his  ardour  abated  by  the  vengeance  which  it  drew  down 
on  his  head. 

Amongst  the  eminent  men  who  have  borne  this  name  may  be  men- 
tioned the  distinguished  antiquary,  Walter  Macfarlane  of  Macfarlane, 
who  is  justly  celebrated  as  the  indeiktigable  collector  of  the  ancient  re- 
cords of  his  country.  <*  The  extensive  and  valuable  collections  which 
his  industry  has  been  the  means  of  preserving,"  says  Mr  Skene, 
"  form  the  best  monument  to  his  memory ;  and  as  long  as  the  ex- 
istence of  the  ancient  records  of  the  country,  or  a  knowledge  of  its 
ancient  history,  remain  an  object  of  interest  to  any  Scotchman,  the  name 
of  Macfarlane  will  be  handed  down  as  one  of  its  benefactors.*'  His 
peacefiil  labours  in  thus  collecting  and  preserving  the  muniments  and 
materials  of  history  will  insure  him  a  more  enviable,  as  well  as  more 
lasting  reputation  than  any  chief  of  his  race  ever  acquired  by  his  war- 
like exploits ;  and  when  the  barbaric  splendour  of  the  one  has  faded 
away  and  sunk  in  the  gulf  of  time,  the  fame  of  the  antiquary  will  sur- 
vive in  connexion  with  the  ancient  history  of  his  country,  and  thus 
serve  as  another  proof  that  it  is  not  the  destroyer  but  the  benefactor  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  who  is  secure  of  immortality. 

The  family  of  Macfarlane,  after  having  possessed  their  original  lands 
during  a  period  of  about  six  centuries,  is  now  nearly  extinct.  Its  principal 
seat  was  Arroohar,  at  the  head  of  Lochlong.  After  the  year  1493,  the 
heads  of  this  family  were  only  the  captains  of  the  clan,  not  being  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  ancient  chief,  whose  descendants  in  fkct  cannot  now 
be  traced,  and  probably  became  extinct  not  long  after  the  period  above- 
mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Katire  earis  of  Moray.— Their  final  Bubjugation.— Formation  of  soTeral  independent 
clans. — The  ClanChattan.— Chie&hip  disputed. — Obsenratious  on  this  subject. — Some 
recent  investigations  examined.— Combat  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth.— » Victory  gained 
by  the  champions  of  the  Clan  Chattan,— Remarks  on  this  oocurrence.— -The  Mackin- 
toshes.—Their  establishment  as  Captains  of  the  Clan  Chattan.— Division  of  the  Clan. 
— The  Mackintoshes  recognised  as  its  head. — Their  rise  to  power  and  influence. Seve- 
ral of  the.  chiefs  murdered. — Invasion  of  Moray  by  Hector  MacldntoslL^His  defeat 
and  death.— Aooession  of  the  lawful  ohief.— Feud  with  Huntly. — Singular  fate  of 

William  Mackintosh. — Final  separation  of  the  Itfacphersons  from  the  Mackintoshes. 

Pretensions  of  the  former. — Judgment  of  the  Privy  Council.  —Subsequent  history  of  the 
Mackintoshes.— Feud  with  the  Macdonalds  of  Keppoch.— Battle  of  Mulroy. — Gallant 
and  honourable  conduct  of  the  Macphersons.— Rebellions  of  1715  and  I74fi. — Conceal- 
ment and  ultimate  escape  of  Macph^ison  of  Cluny. — Fidelity  and  devotion  of  the 
Macphersons.— Reference  to  a  circumstance  mentioned  In  the  Stuart  Papers. 

During  the  middle  age^,  the  native  earls  or  maormors  of  Moray  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  most  powerful  chiefs  in  Scotland.   In  the  tenth  and , 
eleventh  centuries,  their  territories  extended  nearly  from  sea  to  sea*  and 
their  influence  predominated  over  the  whole  north  of  Scotland.     To  the 
inroads  of  the  Norwegians,  they  had  opposed  a  vigorous  resistance ;  and 
though  at  last  overcome,  they  recovered,  by  means  of  an  alliance  with 
the  invaders,  the  greater  part  of  what  they  had  lost  by  the  fortune  of  arms. 
The  successes  of  the  Norwegians  thus  contributed  to  extend  the  sway  of 
these  native  chiefs :  and,  until  they  sunk  under  the  ascendancy  of  the 
kings  of  the  line  of  Malcolm  Keanmore,  they  were  in  point  of  fact  the 
real  sovereigns  of  the  North.     From  these  ancient  reguli  and  their  peo- 
ple, many  of  the  Highland  clans  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  descended. 
According  to  the  old  genealogies,  the  dans,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  di- 
vided into  five  classes ;  one  of  which  consisted  of  the  Macphersons,  the 
Mackintoshes,  and  the  Macnaughtans,  to  whom  some  are  disposed  to  add 
the  Camerons,  Macleans,  Maximilians,  and  Monros.  The  class  which  in- 
cluded these  different  clans,  and  extended  from  Inverness  to  Kintyre,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Moray, 
who  most  probably  were  a  mixed  race;  and  several  plausible  arguments, 
deduced  from  the  genealogies,  have  been  urged  in  support  of  this  hy- 
pothesis.   The  formation  of  these  various  clans  seems  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  that  line  of  policy  which,  first  adopted  by  Malcolm  Keanmore,  and 
steadily  pursued  by  his  successors,  ended  in  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  Moray  tribes.  But  this  was  the  work  of  time,  for  more  than  a  century 
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elapsed  before  their  opposition  to  the  feudal  government  established  bj 
Malcolm  could  be  finally  overcome.  When  this  had  been  effected,  how- 
ever, the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  were  either  driven  out  or 
removed ;  a  great  portion  of  the  modern  county  of  Elgin  was  depopulat- 
ed ;  Norman  and  Saxon  families  were  established  in  the  country ;  the 
earldom  of  Moray  was  bestowed  upon  a  nobleman  belonging  to  the  Low- 
lands ;  and  the  authority  of  government  was  asserted  by  the  erection  of 
the  sheriffdoms  of  Elgin  and  Nairn.  By  this  important  revolution, 
accomplished  after  a  severe  and  protracted  struggle,  the  various  clans, 
which  had  formerly  been  united  under  the  sway  of  the  native  earb,  be- 
came in  some  measure  independent,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  assumed 
separate  and  distinct  denominations. 

But  of  all  these  by  far  the  most  powerful  was  the  Clan  Chattan,  so 
called  from  Gillichattan-more,  its  founder  and  head.  The  original  posses- 
sions of  this  clan  were  very  extensive,  including  the  whole  of  Bade- 
noch,  the  greater  part  of  Lochaber,  and  the  districts  of  Strathnairn  and 
Strathdearn,  and,  before  the  grant  made  to  Corny n,  these  lands  would 
seem  to  have  been  held  in  chief  of  the  crown.  The  Clan  Chattan  ap- 
pears to  have  been  early  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  one  of 
which  acknowledged  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  and  the  other  Mackintosh 
of  Mackintosh,  as  its  head ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  this  di- 
vision has  given  rise  to  a  very  keen  dispute  between  the  Macphersons 
-and  Mackintoshes,  respecting  the  chiefship  of  the  clan.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  descent  of  the  Macphersons  from 
the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  clan  has  never  been  doubted  ;  that  the  uniform 
testimony  of  tradition  is  in  favour  of  the  pretension  which  has  been  found- 
ed on  this  supposed  descent ;  and  that  their  claim  is  further  supported  by 
certain  historical  investigations  into  the  history  of  the  Moray  tribes, 
from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Macphersons  are  the  lineal  and 
feudal  representatives  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  Clan  Chattan.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  that  the  Mackintosh  family  rests  its  pretensions 
upon  a  different  descent  from  the  rest  of  the  clan ;  that  it  claims  as  its 
ancestor  Macduff  Earl  of  Fife  ;  and  that,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  obtained  the  chiefship  of  the  Clan  Cnattan  by  means  of  a 
marriage  with  Eva,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  grandson  of  the  found- 
er, Gillichattan*more.  To  all  this,  however,  it  has  been  answered,  that 
the  fact  of  this  &mily  styling  themselves  not  chiefs  but  captains  of  the 
clan,  and  claiming  a  foreign  origin,  and  founding  upon  a  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  a  chief,  the  third  in  the  order  of  succession,  creates  a 
strong  presumption,  that  they  were  only  the  oldest  cadets  of  the  clan, 
and  as  such  had  probably  usurped  the  chiefship ;  and,  furthermore, 
that,  according  to  the  manuscript  of  1450,  the  Mackintoshes  are  as 
really  a  branch  of  the  Clan  Chattan  as  the  Macphersons  themselves. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  offer  any  very  decided  opinion  respecting  a  matter 
where  the  pride  and  pretensions  of  rival  families  are  concerned.  It  may 
therefore  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  whilst  the  Macphersons  rest  their 
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claims  chiefly  ou  tradition,  the  Mackintoshes  have  produced,  and  triumph- 
antly appealed  to  charters  and  documents  of  every  description,  in  support 
of  their  pretensions  ;  and  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  so  great  a 
fnass  of  written  evidence  can  be  overcome  by  merely  calling  into  court 
Tradition  to  give  testimony  adverse  to  its  credibility.  The  admitted 
fact  of  the  Mackintosh  fitmily  styling  themselves  captains  of  the  clan 
does  not  seem  to  warrant  any  inference  which  can  militate  against  their 
pretensions.  On  the  contrary,  the  original  assumption  of  this  title  obvi- 
ously implies  that  no  chief  was  in  existence  at  the  period  when  it  was 
assumed ;  and  its  continuance,  unchallenged  and  undisputed,  affords 
strong  presumptive  proof  in  support  of  the  account  given  by  the  Mac- 
kintoshes as  to  the  original  constitution  of  their  title.  The  idea  of  usurpa- 
tion appears  to  be  altogether  preposterous.  The  right  alleged  by  the 
family  of  Mackintosh  was  not  direct  but  collateral ;  it  was  founded  on  a 
marriage,  and  not  derived  by  Jescent ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  origin 
of  the  secondary  or  subordinate  title  of  captain  which  that  family  assum* 
ed.  But  can  any  one  doubt  that  if  a  claim  founded  upon  a  preferable 
title  had  been  asserted,  the  inferior  pretension  must  have  given  way  ?  or 
is  it  in  any  degree  probable  that  the  latter  would  have  been  so  fully  re- 
cognised, if  there  had  existed  any  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  chiefs 
in  a  condition  to  prefer  a  claim  founded  upon  the  inherent  and  indefea'* 
sible  right  of  blood  ? 

But,  according  to  Mr  Skene,  the  -case  is  now  altered,  inasmuch  as, 
from  "  the  investigations  which  he  has  made  into  the  history  of  the  tribes 
of  Moray,  as  well  as  into  the  history  and  nature  of  Highland  traditions,'* 
he  conceives  it  to  be  established  by  '*  historic  authority,"  that  the  Mac- 
phersons  are  the  lineal  and  feudal  representatives  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of 
the  Clan  Chattan,  and  "  that  they  possess  that  right  by  blood  to  the 
chiefship,  of  which  no  charters  from  the  crown,  and  no  usurpation,  how« 
ever  successful  and  continued,  can  deprive  them."  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  understand,  however,  by  what  particular  process  of  reasoning  Mr  Skene 
has  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  For  supposing  it  were  established  '<  beyond 
all  doubt,*'  as  he  assumes  it  to  be,  by  the  manuscript  of  1450,  that  the 
Mstephersons  and  the  Mackintoshes  are  descended  from  Neachtan  and 
Niell,  the  two  sons  of  Gillichattan-more,  the  founder  of  the  race,  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  **  the  Mackintoshes  were  an  usurping  branch 
of  the  clan,''  and  that  "the  Macphersons  alone  possessed  the  right  of 
blood  to  -that  hereditary  dignity."  This  is  indeed  taking  for  granted  the 
very  point  to  be  proved,  in  fact  the  whole  matter  in  dispute.  Mr  Skene 
affirms  that  the  descent  of  the  Macphersons  from  the  ancient  chiefs  "  is 
not  denied,"  which  is  in  reality  saying  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  because 
the  question  is,  not  whether  this  pretended  descent  has  or  has  not  been 
denied,  but  whether  it  can  now  be  established  by  satisfactory  evidence. 
To  make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  the  Macphersons,  it  is  necessary  to 
show,  first,  that  the  descendants  of  Neachtan  formed  the  eldest  branch, 
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and  oontequently  were  the  chiefe  of  the  clao  ;  secondly,  that  the  Mae- 
pheraona  ore  the  lineal  deieendants  and  the  feudal  representatives  of  this 
same  Neachtan,  whom  they  claim  as  their  ancestor ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
Mackintoshes  are  really  descended  from  Niell,  the  second  son  of  the 
Ibander  of  the  race,  and  not  from  Macduff,  Earl  of  Fife,  as  they  them- 
seWes  have  always  maintained*    But  we  do  not  observe  that  any  of  these 
points  has  been  formally  proved  by  evidence,  or  that  Mr  Skene  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  fortify  his  assertions  by  ai^uments,  and  dedoctions 
frt>m  historical  facts.     His  statement,  indeed,  amoants  just  to  this: 
That  the  fiunily  of  Macbeth,  the  descendants  of  Head  or  Heth,  the  son 
of  Neachtan,  were  "  identical  with  the  chiefe  of  Clan  Cbattan  ;*'  and  that 
the  Clan  Vurich,  or  Macphersons,  were  descended  from  these  chiefe. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  ''  identity"  which  is  here  contended  for,  and 
upon  which  the  whole  question  hinges,  is  imagined  irather  than  proved; 
it  is  a  conjectural  assumption  rather  than  an  inference  deduced  from 
a  series  of  probabilities.    And,  secondly,  the  descent  of  the  Clan  Vurich 
from  the  Macheths  rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of  a  Celtic  genealogy 
(the  manuscript  of  1450)  which,  whatever  weight  may  be  given  to  it 
when  supported  by  collateral  evidence,  is  not  alone  sufficient  authority 
to  warrant  anything  beyond  a  mere  conjectural  inference.     Hence,  so 
far  from  granting  to  Mr  Skene  that  the  hereditary  title  of  the  Macpher- 
sons of  Cluny  to  the  chiefehip  of  Clan  Chattan  has  been  clearly  establish- 
ed by  him,  we  humbly  conceive  that  he  has  left  the  question  precisely 
where  he  found  it.     The  title  of  that  family  may  be  the  preferable  one, 
but  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown  that  such  is  the  case. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfiictory  conclu- 
sion on  any  point,  owing  to  the  obscurity  in  which  the  early  history  of 
this  clan  is  involved.  Few  facts  have  been  ascertained  concerning  it,  and 
these  are  generally  so  isolated  and  disconnected  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  determine  the  real  circumstances  out  of  which  they  arose.  For 
instance.  Major  the  historian,  after  mentioning  the  defection  of  the  Clan 
Chattan  and  the  Clan  Chameron  from  Alexander  of  the  Isles,  in  1429, 
when  he  was  defeated  by  James  I.,  informs  us  that  these  tribes  were  of 
the  same  stock,  and  that  they  followed  one  head  of  their  race  as  chief. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  nearly  forty  years  before  the  time  men- 
tioned by  Major,  these  tribes  had  separated,  and  been  engaged  in  mutual 
hostilities.  The  cause  of  this  disunion  amongst  the  different  branches 
of  the  Clan  Chattan  is  unknown.  It  appears,  however,  that  two  hostile 
leagues  or  confederacies  were  formed,  and  that  it  was  at  length  resolved 
their  differences  should  be  decided  by  a  combat  of  thirty  men  upon  the 
one  side  Bgamt  the  same  number  upon  the  other.  This  conflict,  which 
the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  rendered  familiar  to  every  reader, 
took  place  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth,  in  13%,  and  terminated  in  &- 
vqur  of  the  Clan  Chattan.  The  description  of  this  barbarous  and  san- 
guinary encounter,  contained  in  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfaiherj  is  of  course 
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less  embeiiished,  but  for  that  reason  probably  much  more  accurate,  than 
the  version  of  the  fray  which  is  given  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 

**  The  parties  on  each  side/'  says  he,  <*  were  drawn  out,  armed  with  sword 
and  target,  axe  and  dagger,  and  stood  looking  on  each  other  with  fierce  and 
savage  aspect,  when,  just  as  the  signal  for  fight  was  expected,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Clan  Chattan  perceived  that  one  of  his  men,  whose  heart 
had  failed  him,  had  deserted  his  standard.  There  was  no  time  to  seek 
another  man  from  the  clan,  so  the  chieftain,  as  his  only  resource,  was 
obliged  to  offer  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  fight  in  the  room  of  the 
fugitive.  Perhaps  you  think  it  might  be  difiicult  to  get  a  man,  who,  for 
a  small  hire,  would  undergo  the  perils  of  a  battle  which  was  likely  to  be 
so  obstinate  and  deadly.  But  in  that  fighting  age,  men  valued  their 
lives  lightly.  One  Henry  Wynd,  a  citizen  of  Perth,  and  a  saddler  by 
trade,  a  little  bandy-legged  man,  but  of  great  strength  and  activity,  and 
well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  broad-sword,  offered  himself  for  half 
a  French  crown  to  serve  on  the  part  of  the  Clan  Chattan  in  the  battle 
of  that  day. 

**  The- signal  was  then  given  by  sound  of  the  royal  trumpets,  and  of 
the  great  war  bagpipes  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  two  parties  fell  on 
each  other  with  the  utmost  fury ;  their  natural  ferocity  of  temper  being 
excited  by  feudal  hatred  against  the  hostile  clan,  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
their  own,  and  a  consciousness  that  they  were  fighting  in  presence  of  the 
king  and  nobles  of  Scotland.  As  they  fought  with  the  two-handed  sword 
and  axe^  the  wounds  they  inflicted  on  each  other  were  of  a  ghastly  size 
and  character.  Heads  were  cloven  asunder,  and  limbs  were  lopped 
from  the  trunk.  The  meadow  was  soon  flooded  with  blood,  and  cover- 
ed with  dead  and  wounded  men. 

^'  In  the  midst  of  the  deadly  conflict,  the  chieftain  of  the  Clan  Ciiattan 
observed  that  Henry  Wynd,  after  he  had  slain  one  of  the  Clan  Kay, 
drew  aside  and  did  not  seem  willing  to  fight  more.  '  How  is  this  ?' 
said  he ;  <  art  thou  afraid  ?'  '  Not  I,'  answered  Henry,  *  but  I  have 
done  enough  of  work  for  half  a  crown.'  *  Forward  and  fight,'  said  the 
Highland  chief;  *  he  that  does  not  grudge  his  day's  work,  I  will  not  stint 
him  in  his  wages.' 

"  Thus  encouraged,  Henry  Wynd  again  plunged  into  the  conflict,  and, 
by  his  excellence  as  a  swordsman,  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  vic- 
tory, which  at  length  fell  to  the  Clan  Chattan.  Ten  of  the  victors,  with 
Henry  Wynd,  whom  the  Highlanders  called  the  Gow  Ckrom  (that  is, 
the  crooked,  or  bandy-legged  smith,  though  he  was  a  saddler,  for  war- 
saddles  were  then  made  of  steel)  were  left  alive,  but  they  were  all 
wounded.  Only  one  of  the  Clan  Kay  survived,  and  he  was  unhurt. 
But  this  single  individual  dared  not^  oppose  himself  to  eleven  men, 
though  all  more  or  less  hurt,  but  throwing  himself  into  the  Tay,  swam 
to  the  other  side,  and  went  off  to  carry  to  the  Highlanders  the  news  of 
his  clan's  defeat.  It  is  said  he  was  so  ill  received  by  his  kinsmen  that 
IV.  ^  o 
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h#  put  hintelf  to  death.     Some  ptrl  of  the  aboiw  story  is  matter  of  tnh 
dition,  but  the  geneittl  ikd  is  oeHain.*** 

SxoeptiB^  **  the  geoend  fiust,''  indeed^  little  ie  known  conecmifig  this 
coafliet    We  are  ignorant  of  the  preeise  nature  of  the  dispute  which  was 
thus  soboulted  to  the  arbitrement  of  the  sword,  the  axe»  aod  the  dagger, 
and  almost  equally  so  reapeoting  the  precise  clans  who  had  agreed  to 
settle  their  differences  in  this  maaner.     It  is  said  indeed  that  the  cause  of 
eontention  had  arisen  a  short  tune  befhre^  and  that  Sir  David  Liiadsay 
and  the  Earl  of  Moray  had  suggested,  if  not  aetually  arranged^  this 
barbarous  oMde  of  adjustment,  although  with  what  particular  view  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  at  this  distance  of  time.     It  appears^  eAmo,'  that 
the  clans  called  Clan  Kay  and  Chin  Chattan  by  Sir  Walter  Soott  and 
others,  were»  by  the  ancient  authorities,  denoinlnated  Glaa  Yha  and  €3an 
Quhele  s  and  ft«om  this  circumstance,  taken  in  conjunetioB  wil^  some 
others,  Mr  Skene  has  coadoded  that  the  Maopbersons  were  the  Cfaia 
Yha,  and  the  Mackintoshes  the  Clan  Qnhele.f     But  however  tbia  may 
be,  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Clan  Chattan,  or  Clan  Quhele, 
were  victorious  in  the  ccunbat ;  and  if  any  inihrence  at  all  can  be  drawn 
from  the  nam^  il  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  victors  were  the  champions 
of  the  clan  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  ibrmer  of  these  denooiina- 
'lons,  namely,  that  of  Clan  Chattan,   The  potat  in  dispute  waa  Hma  aettied 
hi  their  Ihvour  I  the  Mackintoshes  were  acknowledged  aa  tho  ekie&  of 
the  elan,  although  under  a  different  denomination ;  and  kosa.  the  date  of 
the  conflict  at  Berth,  In  ld96,  tkey  oontiBued  to  be  regarded  as.  its  henda, 
exacting  obedience  as  such  from  its  different  branches,  and  w'Alnglj 
followed  wherever  they  chose  to  lead.     It  has  indeed  been  alleged  that 
the  title  of  captain,  which  they  assumed,  indicates  of  itself  the  want  of 
any  right  by  consanguinity  to  the  obie£»blp ;  and  in  the  ordinary  case 

•  Henry  Wynd  was  liberally  rewarded  by  the  Highland  chief;  but  it  was  remarked, 
when  the  battle  ended,  that  he  could  not  teU  the  nane  of  tb«  c)an  lie  had  £»ugh|  Car; 
and  when  asked  on  which  side  he  had  been,  h^  replied,  no  doubt  with  perf^  triith,  that 
he  had  been  fighting  for  his  own  hand.  Hence  origjni^ted  the  proverb,  **  Every  man 
for  his  own  hand,  as  Harry  Wynd  fought*'— ( Scott**  2b/e»  of  a  Grandfa^er,  first 
series,  vol.  1.  p.  71.  et  seq.) 

t  "  Clan  Heth/'  says  Mr  Skene,  '*  must  have  been  the  most  ancient  nam^,  of  tb» 
Macpherseiis,  and  it  follows  that  they  were  the  Clan  Yha  of  the  conflict.''  This  is  by 
no  means  evident  For  where  is  the  proof  that  **  Clan  Helh  must  hare  been  the  most 
andent  name  of  the  Maefhersons,'*  or  that  they  mtf  ever  at  any  tima  so  styled  ?  Thay 
are  the  Clan  Vurich;  but  whoever  heard  of  (hem  b^ing  oa^^  the  Clan  He^h?  Cftn 
any  single  instance  be  produced  of  this  denomination  hein^  applied  to  them?  We  are 
indeed  informed  **that  the  name  Heth  is  a  corruption  of  the  same  Gaelic  nama  which 
has  been  changed  by  the  old  historians  into  Fka.**  But  wttat  Is  the  Gaelic  mamub  of 
which  both  J^tth  and  Yba  ara  said  to  be  eeriuptiens?  Mr  Sk^ne  states  (vol*  ii.  p^  173) 
that  the  son  of  Neachtan,  th^  eldfst  sen  of  Gillichattan-more,  the  founder  of  the  race  of 
Clan  Chattan,  was  called  Head  or  Heth ;  and  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  he  says  that 
**  Clan  Heth  must  have  been  the  most  andetit  name  of  the  Macphersens.**  It  k  aoteaqr 
to  see,  however,  fai  what  mannav  these  atateiaenis  ar^  lo  ]»  pecpneiled*  or  how  sense  can 
he  ex^raoted  from  them.  It  is  (fur  more  likely  that  the  names  Tha  i^id  Quhde  are  both 
corruptions,  and  that  the  darkness  in  which  the  subject  is  otherwise  involved  has  been 
deepened  by  the  ignorance  of  those  nameless  historians  to  whom  Mr  Skene  relhrs  as 
authorities. 
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ere  would  perhaps  have  be^n  some  force  io  the  objeciioo*     Bat  it  baa 

Bi.lTeady  been  l^liown  that  the  Mackintosbet  rest  their  origiDAl  elaim,  not 

C^iQ  a  direct  but  a  coilateral  title ;  and»  at  all  eTetita^  the  ol^^etiod  will 

zaot  &pply»  exoeptifig  in  tbe  oaae  where  a  p^efemble  fight  can  be  clearly 

established  in  favour  ^f  some  other  olaimiirity  as  the  lineal  and  feudal 

:r'epresentatiye  of  the  afrdent  chie& }  a  point  wbieh  ha*  not  yet  been 

rnade  out  by  any  evideiMe  that  seems  capable  6f  standing  the  test  of 

<3ritical  examination. 

tn  the  ye&f  1396,  WiHiAm  Matthintoeh,  the  head  or  ohibf  6f  tbis  clan, 
obtained  a  grant  of  th^  landfli  of  Glciduy  and  Locfaaber^  from  John  of 
Islay,  afterwards  tiord  of  the  Isles ;  and  benoe  pi*obably  originated  that 
mortal  fbnd  betwe^  the  Ctto  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Ghamero«t  which 
tasted  with  but  little  inteftnisskw^  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years. 
In  the  fifteenth  c^tury,  (144T,)  Malcolm  Madkintosh,  who  was  l^eo 
at  the  head  of  the  dan,  reeeived  from  the  Lord  6f  the  Isles»  a  grant  of 
tbe  stewardship  of  Lochaber ;  and,  not  many  yeirs  afterwafds,  the  sanM 
office  was  bestowed  upon  his  son  Duncan,  along  with  the  Unds  of 
Keppoch  and  others  included  in  that  lordship.     Ndr  were  these  the 
only  acquisitions  made  by  the  ktter»     On  the  forfeiture  of  the  Lord 
of   the   Isles,   in    1475,   James  IIL  granted   to    the    same  Duncan 
Mackintosh,  captain  of  the  Clan  Chattan^  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Moymore,  Fern,  Clumglassen)  SUiM%r0y,  Aucheneroyj  and  Others  in 
Lochabef,  which  charter  is  dated  the  4Ch  of  July,  1476 ;  and  in  the  year 
1403,  James  IV.  confo^red  npon  hka  a  ^hurter  of  the  land^  of  Keppoeh, 
Inneforgan,  ^nd  other8>  with  the  office  of  bailie  of  the  same,  pi^bably 
as  a  ifecompense  of  important  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  time.     The  practice,  however^  of  rewarding  one  chief  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbours  was  well  ealcalated  to  perpOtuelt^  those 
bitter  feuds  by  which  tbe  Highlands  weto  s»  Ibog  dk»traoted»  and  to 
which  the  govismment  generally  contrived  upon  etery  ftivourable  .occa- 
sion, to  minister  fresh  aliment.     In  the  present  ^ase,  the  grant  made  by 
the  crown  proved  the  cause  of  long  and  fierce  contentions  between  thd 
MTaekintoshes  and  tbe  Camerons,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  Macdonakb 
of  Keppoch,  the  actual  possessors  of  the  soil^  upon  the  olher^ 

From  this  p^od  may  b^  dated  the  gradual  rise  of  tbe  Clan  Chattan 
towak*ds  that  degree  of  power  and  considei^on  Which  tbey  afterwards 
stfained  when  they  had  Reached  the  culminating  p<Mnt  of  th^r  fortunes^ 
But  their  progress  was,  as  usual,  retarded  by  dissenviods  and  obstvaeted 
by  difficultieB«  The  Mackintoshes  were  at  varianee  amongst  tbemselvesi 
add  tkeit  adherence  to  tbe  Earl  of  Moray  involved  them  io  hostilities 
tritb  Huntly*  Tbe  accession  to  tbe  cbief^bip  of  Willkim  Mackintosh  of 
DaaaohtOB,  proved  the  occasion  of  internal  disorder  and  violence.-  His 
title  was  disputed  by  John  Roy  Mackintosh,  the  bead  of  another  branch 
of  tbe  Umilji  who,  having  set  ap  a  claim  in  bis  own  favour^  attempted  to 
seize  oa  the  cbie&bip  by  force ;  but  foiling  in  bid  design^  he  revenged 
himself  by  assassinating  his  rival  at  Inverness,  in  tbe  year  1515.     This 
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bloody  deed,  however,  was  soon  followed  by  summary  punishment.    The 
assassin,  being  closely  pursued,  was  overtaken  and  slain  at  Glenesk; 
and  Lachlan,  the  brother  of  the  murdered  chief,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  clan.     But  the  latter  did  not  long  enjoy  the  dignity  to  which  he 
bad  been  raised,  and,  like  his  brother,  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
<*  Some  wicked   persons,"  says  Lesly,  *'  being  impatient  of  virtuous 
living,  stirred  up  one  of  his  own  principal  kinsmen,  called  James  Mal- 
colmson,  who  cruelly  and  treacherously  slew  his  chief."     At  the  time 
oif  Lachlan's  death,  his  son  was  a  minor,  and  the  clan,  being  thus  left 
without  a  head,  chose  Hector,  a  natural  brother  of  the  deceased,  as  their 
chief.     This  election,  however,  proved  the  occasion  of  an  almost  imme- 
diate colliiBion  with  the  Earl  of  Moray.    That  nobleman,  as  the  maternal 
uncle  of  the  young  chief,  felt  himself  bound  to  provide  for  his  safety ;  and 
having  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  ambition  of  Hector  might  lead  him 
to  imitate  the  example  of  so  many  other  natural  brothers  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, he  caused  the  youth  to  be  carried  off,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  mother's  relations.     The  prudence  of  this  measure  was  speedily 
made  evident.      Hector,  determined  at  all  hazards  to  possess  himself  of 
the  person  of  the  young  heir,  invaded  the  lands  of  Moray,  and  having 
succeeded  in  taking  the  castle  of  Petty,  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 
But  a  severe  check  awaited  him.     The  earl,  having  obtained  the  king's 
commission,  raised  his  retainers,  attacked  the  Mackintoshes,  and  having 
made  three  hundred  prisoners  caused  them  to  be.  instantly  executed. 
Their  leader  however  escaped,  and  having  fled  to  the  king,  surrendered 
himself  to  his  majesty,  from  whom  he  received  a  remission  of  all  his  past 
ofiences ;  an  instance  of  royal  clemency,  which,  in  the  circumstances, 
appears  not  a  little  extraordinary.     But  this  man  vras  not  long  after- 
wards killed  at  St  Andrews ;  and  the  young  heir,  William  Mackintosh, 
having  been  carefully  brought  up  "  in  virtue,  honesty,  and  civil  policy," 
was  in  due  time  put  in  peaceful  possession  of  his  inheritance. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  young  chief  been  installed  as  head  of 
the  Clan  Chattan,  when  the  ancient  feud  between  the  Mackintoshes  and 
the  family  of  Huntly  broke  out  afresh ;  instigated,  it  would  seem,  by 
Lachlan,  the  son  of  the  man  by  whom  the  last  chief  had  been  murdered. 
How  this  came  about  we  are  not  informed,  and  indeed  the  accounts 
given  respecting  the  immediate  cause  of  quarrel  are  various  and  contra- 
dictory. Mackintosh  having  commenced  hostilities  by,  surprising  and 
burning  the  castle  of  Auchindoun,  Huntly  immediately  marched  against 
him,  at  the  head  of  his  retainers,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued.  The 
Mackintoshes  were  overpowered ;  and  the  chief,  despairing  of  mercy  at 
the  hands  of  Huntly,  appealed  to  his  lady,  before  whom  he  presented 
himself  as  a  suppliant,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband.  The  marchioness, 
however,  showed  herself  a  fit  mate  for  such  a  lord.  Seeing  the  enemy  of 
her  house  suing  for  mercy  upon  her  hearth,  the  inexorable  virago,  insen- 
sible alike  to  compassion  and  humanity,  caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off, 
and  by  this  bloody  act  for  ever  dishonoured  her  family  and  name.    The 
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death  of  the  chief,  however,  was  productive  of  no  farther  injury  or  loss  to 
the  clan.  The  feud  seems  to  have  been  extinguished  in  his  blood ;  and  as 
Huntly  now  found  himself  opposed  by  a  party  of  the  nobility,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  Mackintosh,  he  was  obliged  to 
put  the  son  of  that  ill-iated  chief  in  possession  of  his  paternal  inheritance. 
The  government  likewise  interposed  in  his  favour,  with  the  view  no  doubt 
of  counterbalancing  the  power  of  Huntly  in  the  north ;  and  not  long 
afterwards  the  prudence  of  thb  line  of  policy  was  signally  illustrated. 
Por,  when  Huntly  had  resolved  to  seize  the  queen  at  Inverness,  in  the 
year  1562,  with  the  avowed  design  of  compelling  her  to  marry  his  second 
8on,  the  timely  assistance  afforded  by  Mackintosh  mainly  contributed  to 
defeat  a  scheme,  which  might  otherwise  have  proved  successful. 

The  interference  of  Mackintosh,  however,  formed  a  new  cause  of 
quarrel ;  the  old  feud  was  rekindled ;  and,  by  the  intrigues  of  Huntly, 
a  final  separation  took  place  between  the  Macphersons  and  the  Mackin- 
toshes. Anxious  to  weaken  by  dividing  the  force  of  Clan  Chattan,  he 
encouraged  the  former  to  declare  themselves  independent;  and  sup- 
ported by  his  powerful  influence  they  now  began  to  assert  a  right  to 
the  chiefship,  to  which,  as  &r  as  appears  from  history,  they  had  never 
previously  made  any  pretensions.  As  long  as  it  suited  Huntly's  purpose 
to  foster  this  schism,  the  Macphersons  were  enabled  to  refuse  obedience 
to  the  captain  of  the  Clan  Chattan.  But  when  he  found  it  expedient  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  his  former  adversary,  the  Macphersons  were 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  being  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  oppose 
Mackintosh,  they  were,  in  1609,  obliged  to  sign  a  bond,  along  with  all  the 
other  branches  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  acknowledging  him  as  their  chief.* 
But  the  protracted  feuds  in  which  the  Mackintoshes  became  involved 
with  the  Camerons  and  other  Locbaber  clans,  again  afforded  the  Mac- 
phersons an  opportunity  of  asserting  their  independence.  During  all 
these  contentions  Mackintosh  was  obliged  to  accept  of  their  assistance 
in  the  capacity  of  allies,  rather  than  in  that  of  vassals  or  dependants, 
and  thus,  so  far,  tacitly  to  sanction  their  pretensions,  which,  afler 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  were  formally  asserted  and  in  the  first  instance 
recognised. 

In  the  year  1672,  Duncan  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  having  resolved  to 

•  Mr  Skene  says  truly  that  <'the  history  of  the  Macphersons,  posterior  to  the  unfor- 
tunate conflict  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth,  becomes  exceedingly  obscure ;"  and  he  might 
have  added,  that  it  was  scarcely  less  so  before  that  encounter.  This,  however,  seems 
capable  of  an  easy  explanation.  It  is  admitted  that  they  "  do  not  appear  in  history  in- 
dependently of  the  rest  of  the  clan ;"  and  that  it  was  only  at  a  late  period,  when  they 
began  to  assert  their  claims  to  their  chiefship,  that  they  emerged  from  the  darkness  in 
which  their  previolks  history  is  involyed.  But  this  is  irreoondleable  with  the  sup- 
position  of  their  having  formed  the  principal  or  leading  branch  of  the  clan,  and,  as 
such,  been  the  lineal  and  feudal  representatives  of  the  ancient  chiefs.  Had  they  ever 
enjoyed  the  distinction  claimed  by  them,  some  evidence  of  the  fact  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  preserved.  If  they  do  not  appear  in  history  independently  of  the  rest  of  the 
clan,  it  is  solely  because  tliey  constituted  but  a  secondary  part  of  it,  and  consequently 
were  not  discriminated  or  distinguished  from  the  great  body  to  which  they  belonged. 
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throw  off  all  connexioii  witb  MaekiBtotb^  wade  applicatioti  to  the  Lyon 
offiee  to  hkre  hii  ariM  matriculated  as  Laird  of  Cludy  MaophersoOy  and 
**  the  only  and  true  r^yresentatiTe  of  the  ancient  and  holiooral^e  laeiily  of 
tile  Clan  Chattan."    This  appUcaition  was  saceessfiil ;  and  soon  afterwardi^ 
when  the  Privy  Council  required  the  Highland  chiefe  to  give  security 
Ibr  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  their  respective  ckni,  Maopberson  be* 
came  bound  for  his  clan  under  the  designation  of  the  Lord  of  Cluny 
and  ehirf  rf  the  MtBcphersotu  f  thus  voluntarily  abandoning  part  of  the 
title  contained  in  the  matriculation,  namely^  that  which  described  him  as 
^  the  only  and  true  representative  of  the  anoient  and  honourable  lamily 
of  the  Clan  Chattan.*'    Mackintoshi  however,  as  soon  as  he  became  ap- 
prised of  the  circumstance,  applied  to  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Lyoii. 
office,  to  have  his  own  title  declared,  and  that  which  bad  been  granted 
to  Macpherson  recalled  and  cancelled.     An  inquiry  was  accordingly, 
instituted,  and  both  parties  were  ordered  to  produce  evidence  of  their 
respective  assertions.     But  whilst  Mackintosh  brought  deeds  in  which, 
daring  a  long  course  of  years»  he  had  been  designated  as  captain  of  the 
Clan  Chattan,  and  also  founded  upon  the  bond  of  manrent  entered  into  in 
1609.  as  corroborative  evidence  of  his  claim ;  Macpherson  had  nothing  to 
aHege  except  tradition,  and  the  argument  founded  on  his  pretended  repre-- 
sentation  of  the  ancient  chie&,  in  support  of  which,  however,  no  evidence 
of  any  kind  appears  to  have  been  offered.     In  these  circumstances,  the 
decision  could  scarcely  be  doubtful.     Accordingly  the  Coundl  ordered 
Mackintosh  to  give  bond  for  those  (^his  dan^  his  vassals,  those  descended 
of  his  family,  his  men,  tenants  and  servants,  and  all  dwelling  upon,  his 
ground ;  and  enjoined  Cluny  to  give  bond  for  those  of  his  name  of  &Iao- 
pherson,  descended  of  his  &mtly,  and  his  men,  tenants  and  servants, 
"  wUhout  pr^udioe  idways  to  the  Laird  of  M€tckinto$h^'  who  is  thus 
clearly  recognised  as  the  head  or  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  decision  the  armorial  bearings,  in  the  matricul^on  of 
which  Macpherson  had  been  described  as  "  the  only  and  true  represen- 
tative of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  were 
recalled \*  and,  as  if  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  doubt  on  the  subject, 
they  were  again  matriculated  as  those  of  3faepherson  of  Cluny,* 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Mackintoshes  is  diversified  only  by  the 
ordinary  casualties  incident  to  Highland  chiefe.  Sometimes  at  feud  with 
Huntiy,  and  sometimes  at  peace,  they  generally  maintained  the  station 
which  they  had  acquired  amongst  the  clans,  without  experiencing  any 
remarkable  vicissitude  of  fortune.  At  a  very  early  n^Bjl^  they  were 
engaged  in  frequent  disputes  with  the  Camerons,  wfaoJ^^^lgCttpied  part 
of  Locbaber ;  but  in  process  of  time  these  were  transf^^  to  the  Mac- 

*  «  At  the  h«ad  of  the  Clan  Vurich,'*  aays  the  late  Mr  Donald  Gregory,  **  is  the  pre- 
sent Ewen  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  commonly  called  Duny  Macpherson,  who  sfyUg  /m'm- 
self  also  chief  of  Clan  Chattan,  It  is,  however,  weU  known  and  easily  proved^  that  the 
title  of  captain  and  ehitf  of  Clan  Chattan  has  been  eigoyed  by  the  family  of  Mackintosh 
/or  at  leattfour  hundred  years,**  (History  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scot,, 
land,  p.  422. ) 
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doaalds  of  Keppoch,  whose  position  in  the  Bvaes  of  Loohaber  exposed 
them  to  collision  with  the  Mackintoshes.    Besides,  the  former  bad  no  other 
vigbi  to  their  lands  than  what  was  (bunded  upon  prescriptive  possession  ; 
whilst  the  latter  possessed  a  feudal  title  to  the  property,  originally  granted 
by  the  Lorda  of  the  liks,  and»  on  the  forfeiture  of  these  petty  prtnees, 
confirmed  by  thecrown*    The Macdonalds,  however,  had  no  disposition 
whatever  to  Ptcogntse  a  mere  parchment  title  against  ancient  aqd  con- 
tiaoed  possession ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  Mackintoshes  inclined 
to  abandon  a  claim  fortified  by  all  the  formalities  of  a  law.    A  foud  there- 
fore arose  between  these  elans,  and,  after  various  acts  of  hostility  upon 
boHi  m^&h  it  was  at  length  terminated  by  '^  the  last  considerable  clan  battle 
wkieh  was  fought  in  the  Highlands/'     Resolred  to  dispossess  the  Mac- 
donaids  by  force»  Mackintosh  raised  bis  elan,  and,  assisted  by  an  inde- 
pendent company  of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  government,  marched 
towards  Keppoeh,  in  quest  of  his  adversaries.    None  appeared,  however, 
to  dispute  bis  progress.    He  found  the  plaee  deserted,  and  was  engaged  in 
constructing  a  fort  in  Glenroy  to  protect  his  rear^  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  Maodenalds,  rdnforoed  by  their  kinsmen  of  Glengarry 
and  GlencO)  were  posted  in  great  force  at  Mulrey,  with  the  intention  of 
attaqking  him  next  morning  at  day-break.     Instead  of  waiting  for  the 
attack,  he  now  decided  to  become  the  assaiknt,  and  immediately  marched 
against  the  eneipy,  whom  he  found  prepared  for  the  conflict.    The  Mao- 
donalds  occupied  the  upper  ridge  of  the  bright  of  Mulroy,  and  steadily 
awaited  the  onset    As  soon  as  the  Maokinto^es  crowned  the  height  the 
battie  began ;  but  the  contest,  though  fierce,  was  not  of  long  continuance* 
The  assailants,  having  attacked  at  a  great  disadvanti^e,  were  beaten,  their 
ehief  wuB  made  prisoner,  and  the  commander  of  the  independent  com- 
pany was  slMh.    But  scarcely  had  Tuitory  declared  for  the  Macdonalds, 
when  a  large  body  of  the  Macphersona  appeared  upon  the  ground,  pre- 
pared to  strike  another  Uow  for  Clan  Ghattan.     Keppo^,  finding  him- 
self in  no  eondition  to  neoew  the  combat,  yielded  to  necessity,  and  agreed 
to  give  up  hb  prisoner,  wbo»  as  Mr  Skene  justly  observes,  had  thus  the 
double  humiliation  of  being  captured  by  the  Macdonalds  his  enemtes^ 
and  rescued  by  the  Macj^rsons  his  rebellious  vassals. 

The  conduct  of  (he  Macphersons,  on  this  occasion,  however,  was  highly 
honourable  to  their  character.  Forgetting  aU  former  feelings  of  rivalry, 
tiwy  tbosight  only  of  the  credit  of  the  ohm,  and,  by  their  prompt  and 
seaspnable  interposition,  deprived  the  Macdonalds  of  the  most  precious 
firuit  of  their  victory.  Nor  was  this  important  service  sullied  fa^  any 
mean  or  selfish  stipulations.  Scorning  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfor- 
tune w^ieb  had  placed  Mackintosh  in  their  hands,  they  escorted  hun 
safely  to  his  own  territories,  and  acquired  more  honour  by  their  loyalty 
than  they  had  gained  by  tbeir  courage  and  decision.  From  this  time 
the  Macdonalds  remained  in  almost  undisturbed  possession  of  their  landb ; 
whilst  the  Mackintoshes  and  Macphersons  continued  separate  and  inde- 
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pendent  dans,  although  both  indaded  under  the  general  denomination 
of  the  Clan  Chattan. 

The  latter  took  a  ▼ery'actiye  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1715  ;  and  in 
the  year  17459  &  powerful  body  of  them  was  rapidly  advancing  to  join 
the  standard  of  the  Prince,  when  the  disastrous  battle  of  CuUoden,  fought 
against  every  principle  of  prudence  and  of  military  science,  destroyed 
the  hopes  of  his  family,  and  involved  all  his  adherents  in  ruin*     After 
this  fatal  defeat,  the  situation  of  Ciuny  became  peculiarly  distressing. 
His  defection  had  exaggerated  all  his  &ults  in  the  eyes  of  govern- 
ment, and  thus  furnished  a  motive  for  pursuing  him  with  determined 
hostility.     The  same  year,  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  company  in 
Lord  Louden*s  Highlanders,  and  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  his  clan  were  impatient  to  join  the  descendant  of  their  ancient 
kings ;  and  though  he  hesitated  for  a  time  between  duty  and  inclination, 
yet  the  latter  eventually  prevailed,  and  hurried  him  on  to  his  ruin. 
His  life  was  thus  forfeited  to  the  laws,  and  much  diligence  was  exerted 
to  bring  him  to  justice.    But  neither  the  fear  of  danger  nor  the  hope  oi 
reward  could  induce  any  of  his  people  to  betray  him,  or  even  to  discon- 
tinue their  faithful  services.     He  lived  nine  years  in  a  cave,  at  a  short 
distance  from  his  house,  which  had  been  burned  to  the  ground  by  the 
king's  troops.    *'  This  cave,''  says  General  Stewart,  '^  was  in  the  front  of  a 
woody  precipice,  the  trees  and  shelving  rocks  completely  concealing  the 
entrance.     It  was  dug  out  by  hb  own  people,  who  worked  by  night, 
and  conveyed  the  stones  and  rubbish  into  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  no  vestige  of  their  labour  might  betray  the  retreat  of  their  master. 
In  this  sanctuary  he  lived  secure,  occasionally  visiting  his  friends  by 
night,  or  when  time  slackened  the  rigour  of  the  search.     Upwards  of  a 
hundred  persons  knew  where  he  was  concealed,  and  a  reward  of  £1000 
was  offered  to  any  one  who  should,  give  information  against  him ;  and 
as  it  was  known  that  he  was  concealed  on  his  estate,  eighty  men  were 
constantly  stationed  there,  besides  the  parties  continually  marching  into 
the  country,  to  intimidate  his  tenantry,  and  induce  them  to  disclose  the 
place  of  his  concealment."* 

Sir  Hector  Monro,  at  that  time  a  lieutenant  in  the  thirty-fourth  rai- 
ment, was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  large  party,  and  continued  two 
whole  years  in  Badenoch,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  Cluny's  retreat. 
The  unwearied  vigilance  of  the  clan  could  alone  have  saved  him  from 
the  vigilance  of  this  party,  directed  as  it  was  by  an  officer,  equally  re- 
markable for  his  zeal,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people. 
The  slightest  inattention,  even  a  momentary  want  of  caution  or  presence 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Macphersons,  would  infallibly  have  betrayed  his 
retreat ;  yet  so  true  were  the  clan,  so  strict  in  the^observance  of  secrecy, 
and  so  dexterous  in  conveying  to  him  unobserved  the  necessaries  he 
required,  that,  although  the  soldiers  were  animated  by  the  hope  of 

•  Sketchet  of  the  Highlander»  of  Scotland,  §-c.  vol.  i.  pp.  00,  61, 
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ward,  and  a  step  of  promotion  was  promised  to  the  officer  who  should 
apprehend  him,  not  a  trace  of  him  could  be  discovered,  nor  an  individual 
found  base  enough  to  give  a  hint  to  his  detriment.  Many  anecdotes 
have  been  related  of  the  narrow  escapes  which  he  made  in  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  soldiery,  especially  when  he  ventured  to  spend  a  few  of 
the  dark  hours  convivially  with  his  friends;  and  also  of  the  diligence, 
fidelity,  and  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  the  people  in  concealing  his 
retreat,  and  baffling  the  activity  of  his  pursuers^  during  a  period  of 
no  less  than  nine  years.  At  length,  however,  wearied  out  with  this 
dreary  and  hopeless  state  of  existence,  and  taught  to  despair  of  pardon, 
he  escaped  to  France  in  1755,  and  died  there  the  following  year.* 

The  only  cloud  which  rests  upon  the  memory  of  this  unfortunate  chief, 
and  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  been  removed,  arose  out  of  a 
circumstance  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  the  Stuart  Papers ; 
namely,  the  detention  of  a  considerable  portion  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  the  Prince,  at  his  departure,  had  committed  to  another  indivi- 
dual^  and  part  of  which  was  afterwards  lodged  by  that  person  in  the 
hands  of  Cluny.  The  demand  for  restitution,  or  at  least  for  accounting, 
is  (Vequently  reiterated,  but,  as  far  as  appears  from  the  documents  in  ques- 
tion, without  any  effect.  Some  apology,  however,  may  be  found  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  Cluny  was  at  the  time  placed,  which  rendered  it 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible^  to  hold  any  correspondence  with 
France;  and,  besides,  the  matter  may  have  been  fully  explained  and 
settled,  when  he  afterwards  escaped  to  that  country .f 

Sometime  after  the  death  of  Cluny,  the  estate  was  restored 'to  his 
family,  in  whos^  possession  it  still  remains,  and  who  claim  to  be  the  lineal 
representatives  of  the  ancient  chiefe  of  Clan  Chattan,  though,  as  formerly 
stated,  that  claim  is  warmly  disputed.  The  motto  of  the  Clan  Chattan  is 
**  Touch  not  the  Cat  but  [without]  the  glove."  Its  force  was  estimated 
at  1400  in  1704,  at  1020  in  1715,  and  at  1700  in  1745. 

*  '*  It  is  honourable  to  the  memory  of  a  respectable  lady,''  says  General  Steivart,  « to 
record  the  drcamstanoes  of  Cluny's  defection,  -which  exaggerated  his  faults  in  the  eyes 
of  government,  and  furnished  a  motive  for  pursuing  him  with  more  determined  hostility. 
He  was,  In  that  year,  appointed  to  a  company  in  Lord  London's  Highlanders,  and  had 
taken  the  oaths  to  government.  His  clan  were,  however,  impatient  to  Join  the  adven 
turous  descendant  of  their  andent  sovereigns^  when  he  came  to  claim  what  they  supposed 
his  right  While  he  hesitated  between  duty  and  indination,  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Lovat,  and  a  staunch  Jacobite,  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  breaking  his  oath,  assuring 
him  that  nothing  could  end  well  that  began  with  perjury.  His  friends  reproached  her 
for  interfering,  and  hurried  on  the  husband  to  his  ruin." — {Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  60.) 

t  Cluny  became  so  cautious,  whilst  leading  the  life  of  an  outlaw,  that,  on  parting  with 
his  wife,  or  his  most  attached  friends,  he  never  told  them  to  which  of  his  places  of  con- 
cealment he  was  going,  nor  suffered  any  une  to  accompany  him.  Not  that  he  had  any 
suspidon  of  the  fidelity  of  his  family,  his  friends,  or  his  dan ;  their  attachment  and  de- 
votion had  been  too  well  tried  to  admit  of  so  ui\ju8t  and  uni^rateful  a  thought  entering  his 
mind.  His  object  was,  that,  when  questioned  by  his  pursuers,  they  rai^ht  be  enabled  lo 
answer,  that  tlfey  knew  not  whither  he  had  gone,  or  where  he  lay  cunccaled. 

IV.       "  3  p 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

T%€  CloM  daNwron.— Common  Origin  of  the  Clan  Chameron  and  the  Clan  Chafttao.— 
Period  of  their  separation.— Traditional  descent  of  the  Camerons.  Theiroriginal  seat 
in  JLochaber. — Modem  possessions  how  acquired.*— The  Clan  anciently  divided  into 
three  Septs. — Captainship  of  the  Clan. — Donald  Dhu. — Feud  with  the  Mackintoshes.— 
Battle  of  Inverlochy. — Lands  of  the  Camerons  raraged. — Lord  of  the  Isles. — Subse- 
quent misfortunes  of  the  Clan.— Allan,  the  son  of  Donald  Dhu. — His  character. — Suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ewen. — Lands  pf  Clan  Ranald. — John  Moydertach. — Invasion  of 
Huntly  and  Lovat — The  latter  defeated  and  slain. — Ewen  AUanson  seised,  tried,  and 
executed  at  Elgin. — Subsequent  history  of  the  Clan  Chameron. — Evan  Dhn  of 
Lochiel. — His  education,  character,  and  exploits.— The  hist  of  the  Highland  Chiefi 
to  submit  to  Cromwell. — Honourable  nature  of  his  submission.— Present  atthe&ttle 
of  Renrorie  or  Killicrankie. — Anecdotes  of  this  chiTalrous  Chief.— His  death. — Cha- 
racter of  his  grandson,  the  '*  gentle  Ijochiel." — Forfeiture  and  restoration  of  the  fa- 
mily estates. — Strength  of  the  Clan. — The  Clan  GiUean. — Divided  into  four  branches. 
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part  in  the  insurrection  of  1745. — Its  force. 

•  >  ■ 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Clan  phameron  and  the  Clan 
Chattan  had  a  common  origin,  and  that  for  a:^^tai]|^ftme  they  followed 
one  chief.  These  tribes  are,  according  to  Major,*  (^  the  same  kindred 
and  descent.  But,  notwithstanding  their  original  connection,  they  have, 
ever  since  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  if  not  earlier,  been  sepa- 
rate, and  independent  clans.  Allan,  surnamed  MacOchtry,  or  the  son 
of  Uchtred,  is  mentioned  by  tradition  as  the  chief  of  the  Camerons  in 
the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  at  which  time  a  deadly  feud  existed  between 
them  and  the  Clan  Chattan  respecting  the  lands  of  Glenluy  and  Lochar- 
kaig,  in  Lochaber;  and,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  Clan 
Chameron  and  the  Clan  Chattan  were  the  two  hostile  tribes  between 
whose  champions,  thirty  against  thirty,  was  fought  the  celebrated  com- 
bat at  Perth,  in  the  year  1396,  before  King  Robert  III.  with  his  nobility 
and  court.  The  Camerons,  says  a  manuscript  history  of  the  Clan,  have  an 
old  tradition  amongst  them  that  they  were  originally  descended  from  a 
younger  son  of  the  royal  family  of  Denmark,  who  assisted  at  the  restor- 
ation of  Fergus  II.  in  404;  and  that  their  progenitor  was  called  Cameron 
from  his  crooked  nose,  a  name  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  his  de- 
scendants. '*  But  it  is  more  probable,"  adds  the  chronicler,  <<  that  they 
are  the  aborigines  of  the  ancient  Scots  or  Caledonians  that  first  planted  the 
country ;"  a  statement  which  proves  that  the  writer  of  the  history  under- 
stood neither  the  meaning  of  the  language  he  employed,  nor  the  subject  in 
regard  to  which  he  pronounced  an  opinion.    It  is  not  improbable  that  the 

•  Hitorp  of  Scotland,  p.  308.  See  also  Gregory's  Hisrhiands  and  J$le$  of  Scotland,  p.  76. 
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CTIan  Cfaaiueron  and  Clan  Chattan  were  origiDally  kindred  tribes,  or  in 
other  words,  two  branches  of  the  same  radical  stem  ;  but  their  affiliation, 
if  established  at  all,  must  be  made  out  on  very  different  principles  in- 
deed from  those  assumed  by  the  author  of  the  manuscript  history* 

As  far  back  as  can  distinctly  be  traced,  this  tribe  had  its  seat  in  Locha- 
l>er,  and  appears  to  have  been  first  connected  with  the  house  of  Islay 
in  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  from  whom,  as  formerly  stated;  Angus 
Og  received  a  grant  of  Lochaber.  Their  more  modem  possessions  of 
Lochiel  and  Locharkaig,  situated  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Lochy, 
were  originally  granted  by  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  to  the  founder  of  the 
Clan  Ranald,  from  whose  descendants  they  passed  to  the  Camerons. 
This  clan  originally  consisted  of  three  septs, — the  Camerons  or  MacMar- 
tins  of  Letterfinlay,  the  Camerons  or  Macgillonies  of  Strone,  and  the 
Camerons  or  Macsorlies  of  Glennevis  ;  and  from  the  genealogy  of  one 
of  these  septs,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript  of  \4s50,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  Lochiel  family  belonged  to  the  second,  or  Ca- 
merons of  Strone,  and  that  being  thus  the  oldest  cadets,  they  assumed  the 
title  of  Captain  of  the  Clan  Chameron.  Mr  Skene  conjectures  that, 
upon  the  acquisition  of  the  captainship  of  Clan  Chattan  by  the  Mack- 
intoshes, afler  their  victory  at  Perth,  the  MacMartins,  or  oldest  branch, 
adhered  to  the  successful  party,  whilst  the  great  body  of  the  clan, 
headed  by  the  Lochiel  &mily,  declared  themselves  independent ;  and 
that  in  this  way  the  latter  were  placed  in  that  position  which  they  have 
ever  since  retained.  But  however  this  may  be,  Donald  Dhu,  who 
was  probably  the  grandson  of  Allan  MacOchtry,  headed  the  clan  at 
the  battle  of  Harlaw,  in  1411,  and  afterwards  united  with  the  captain 
of  the  Clan  Chattan  in  supporting  James  I.  when  that  king  was  em- 
ployed in  reducing  to  obedience  Alexander,  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Yet 
these  rival  clans,  though  agreed  in  this  matter,  continued  to  pursue 
th«ir  private  quarrels  without  intermission ;  and  the  same  year  in  which 
they  deserted  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  joined  the  royal  banner,  viz. 
1429,  a  desperate  encounter  took  place,  in  which  both  suffered  severely, 
more  especially  the  Camerons.  Dontdd  Dhu,  however,  was  present  with 
the  royal  forces  at  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  in  the  year  1431,  where  vic- 
tory declared  in  favour  of  the  Islanders,  under  Donald  Balloch  ;  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  his  lands  were  ravaged  by  the  victorious  chief,  in 
revenge  for  his  desertion  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  he  was  him- 
self obliged  to  retire  to  Ireland,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  clan  were  glad 
to  take  refuge  in  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  It  is  pro- 
bably from  this  Donald  Dhu  that  the  Camerons  derived  their  patrony- 
mic appellation  of  MacDhonuill  Duibh,  otherwise  MacConnel  Duy,  or 
the  son  of  Black  Donald. 

But  their  misfortunes  did  not  terminate  here.  The  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
on  his  return  from  captivity,  resolved  to  humble  a  clan  which  he  con- 
ceived had  so  basely  deserted  him;  and  with  this  view,  he  bestowed 
the  lands  of  the  Camerons  on  John  Garbh  Maclean  of  Coll,  who  had  re- 
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maiDed  faithful  to  him  in  every  vicissitude  of  fortune.  This  grant,  however, 
did  not  prove  effectuaL     The  Clan  Cameron,  being  the  actual  occupants 
of  the  soiU  offered  a  sturdy  resistance  to  the  intruder ;   John   Maclean, 
the  second  laird  of  CoU,  who  had  held  the  estate  for  some  time  by 
force,  was  at  length  slain  by  them  in  Locbaber ;  and  Allan,  the  son  of 
Donsld  Dbo,  having  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Lord  of 
Lochalsh,  received  in  return  a  promise  of  support  against  all  who  pre- 
tended to  dispute  his  right,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  acquire  the  estates 
of  Locharkaig  and  Lochiel,  from  the  latter  of  which  his  descendants 
have  taken  their  territorial  denomination.     By  a  lady  of  the  family  of 
Keppoch,  this  Allan,  who  was  sumamed  MacCoilduy,  had  a  son,  named 
Ewen,  who  was  captain  of  the  Clan  Chameron  in  1493,  and  after- 
wards became  a  chief  of  mark  and  distinction.     Allan,  however,  was 
the  most  renowned  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Camerons,  excepting,  per- 
haps, his  descendant  Sir  Ewen.     He  bad  the  character  of  being  one  of 
the  bravest  captains  of  his  time,  and  he  is  stated  to  have  made  no  leas 
than  thirty ofive  expeditions  into  the  territories  of  his  enemies.     But 
his  life  was  too  adventurous  to  last  long.     In  the  thirty-second  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  slain   in  one  of  the  numerous  conflicts  with  the 
Mackintoshes,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ewen,  who  acquired  al- 
most the  whole  estates  which  had  belonged  to  the  diief  of  Clan  Banald, 
and  to  the  lands  of  Lochiel,  Glenluy,  and  Locharkaig,  added  those  of 
Glennevis,  Mammore,  and  others  in  Locbaber.     After  the  forfdture  of 
the  last  Lord  of  the  Isles,   he  also  obtained  a  feudal  title  to  all  his 
possessions,  as  well  those  which  he  had  inherited  from  bis  &ther,  as 
those  which  he  had  wrested  from  the  neighbouring  clans ;   and  from 
this  period  the  Camerons  were  enabled  to  assume  that  station  amongst 
the  Highland  tribes  which  they  have  ever  since  maintained. 

The  Camerons  having,  as  already"  stated,  acquired  nearly  all  the  landa 
of  the  Clan  Ranald,  Ewen  Allanson,  who  was  then  at  their  head,  sup- 
ported John  Moydertacb,  in  his  usurpation  of  the  chie£ship,  and  thus 
brought  upon  himself  the  resentment  of  Huntly,  who  was  at  that  time  all* 
powerful  in  the  north.  Huntly,  assisted  by  Lovat,  marched  to  dispossess 
the  usurper  by  force,  and  when  their  object  wais  effected  they  rethred, 
each  taking  a  different  route.  Profiting  by  this  imprudence,  tbe  Came- 
rons and  Macdonalds  pursued  Lovat^  against  whom  their  vengeance  was 
chiefly  directed,  and  having  ovei  taken  him  near  Kinloch*lochy,  they  at- 
tacked and  slew  him,  together  with  his  son  and  about  three  hundred 
of  his  clan.  Huntly,  on  learning  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  ally,  im- 
mediately returiH'd  to  Locbaber,  and  with  the  assistance  of  William 
Mackintosh,  captain  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  seized  Ewen  Allanson  of  Loch- 
iel, captain  of  the  Clan  Chameron,  and  Ranald  Macdonald  61as  of  Kep- 
poch,  whom  be  carried  to  the  castle  of  Ruthven  in  Badenoch.  Here 
they  were  detained  for  some  time  in  imprisonment ;  but  being  soon  af- 
terwards removed  to  Elgin,  they  were  there  tried  for  high  treason,  and 
being  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of  landed  gentlemen,  were  beheaded,  whilst 
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•ereral  of  their  followers,  who  had  been  apprehended  along  with  them, 
were  banged.  This  «vent,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1546»  appears 
to  have  had  a  salutary  effect  in  disposing  the  turbulent  Highlanders  to 
submission,  the  decapitation  of  a  chief  being  an  act  of  energy  for  which 
they  were  by  no  means  prepared. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Clan  Chameron»  until  we  come  to  the 
time  of  Sir  Ewen,  the  hero  of  the  race*  is  only  diyersified  by  the  feuds 
in  which  they  were  engaged  with  other  clans,  particularly  the  Clan 
Chattan,  and  by  those  incidents  peculiar  to  the  times  and  the  state  ot 
society  in  the  Highlands.     Towards  the  end  of  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
a  violent  dispute  having  broken  out  amongst  the  clan  themselves,  the 
chief,  Donald  Dhu,  patronymically  styled  Macdonald  MhicEwen,  was 
murdered  by  some  of  his  own  kinsmen ;  and,  during  the  minority  of 
his  successor,  the  Mackintoshes,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
which  prevailed  in  the  clan,  invaded  their  territories,  and  forced  the 
grand-nndes  of  the  young  chief,  who  ruled  in  his  name,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  respecting  the  disputed  lands  of  Glenluy  and  Locharkaig.     But 
this  arrangement  being  resented  by  the  clan,  proved  ineffectual ;  no  sur- 
render was  made  of  the  lands  in  question  ;  and  the  inheritance  of  the  chief 
was  preserved  undiminished  by  the  patriotic  devotion  of  his  clansmen* 
Early  in  1621,  Allan  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  his  son  John,  were  out- 
lawed for  not  appearing  to  give  security  for  their  future  obedience,  and 
a  commission  was  issued  to  Lord  Gordon  against  him  and  his  clan ;  but 
this  commission  was  not  rigorously  acted  on,  and  served  rather  to  pro- 
tect Lochiel  against  the  interference  of  Mackintosh  and  others,  who 
were  very  much  disposed  to  push  matters  to  extremity  against  the  Clan 
Chameron.     The  following  year,  however,  Lochiel  was  induced  to  sub- 
mit his  dbputes  with  the  family  of  Mackintosh  to  the  decision  of  mutual 
friends;  and  by  these  arbitrators,  the  lands  of  Glenluy  and  Locharkaig 
were  adjudged  to  belong  to  Mackintosh,  who,  however,  was  ordained  to 
pay  certain  sums  of  money  by  way  of  compensation  to  Lochiel.    But,  as 
usually  happens  in  similar  cases,  this  decision  satisfied  neither  party. 
Lochiel,  however,  pretended  to  acquiesce,  but  delayed  the  completion 
of  the  transaction  in  such  a  way  that  the  dispute  was  not  finally  settled 
until   the  time  of  his  grandson,  the   celebrated  Sir  Ewen  Cameron. 
About  the  year  1664,  the  latter,  having  made  a  satisfactory  arrange* 
ment  of  the  long-standing  feud  with  the  Mackintoshes,  was  at  length 
left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  lands  of  Glenluy  and  Locharkaig ; 
and,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  the  various  branches  of  the  Came- 
rons  still  enjoy  their  ancient  inheritances.     The  family  of  Lochiel,  like 
many  others,  was  constrained  to  hold  its  lands  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll, 
and  bis  successors. 

Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  commonly  called  Ewan  Dhu  of  Lochiel,  was  a 
chief  alike  distinguished  for  his  chivalrous  character,  his  intrepid  loyalty, 
his  undaunted  courage,  and  the  ability  as  well  as  heroism  with  which 
he  conducted  himself  in  circumstances  of  uncommon  difiiculty  and  peril. 
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This  remarkable  man  was  born  in  the  year  ]  629,  and  educated  at  In  verary 
Castle,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  kinsman  the  Marquis  of  Argyll, 
who,  having  taken  charge  of  him  in  his  tenth  year,  endeavoured  to  instil 
into  his  mind  the  political  principles  of  the  Covenanters  and  the  Pu 
ritans,  and  to  induce  the  boy  to  attach  himself  to  that  party.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  youthful  chief  was  not  attempered  by  nature  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  a  morose  and  saturnine  fanaticism.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, he  broke  loose  from  Argyll,  with  the  declared  intention  of  joining 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  a  hero  more  congenial  to  his  own  character. 
He  was  too  late,  however*  to  be  of  service  to  that  brave  but  unfortunate 
leader,  whose  reverses  had  commenced  before  Cameron  left  Inverary. 
But  though  the  royal  cause  seemed  lost  he  was  not  disheartened,  and 
having  kept  his  men  in  arms,  completely  protected  his  estate  from  the  in* 
cursions  of  Cromwell's  troops.  In  the  year  1652,  he  joined  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn,  who  had  raised  the  royal  standard  in  the  Highlands,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  a  series  of  encounters  with  General  Lil- 
burne.  Colonel  Morgan,  and  others.  In  a  sharp  skirmish  which  took 
place  between  Glencairn  and  Lilbume  at  Braemar,  Lochiel,  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  a  pass,  maintained  it  gallantly  until  the  royal  army 
had  retired,  when  Lilbume,  making  a  detour,  attacked  him  in  flank. 
Lochiel  kept  his  ground  for  some  time  ;  until  at  last  finding  himself  un- 
able to  repel  the  enemy,  who  now  brought  up  an  additional  force  against 
him,  he  retreated  slowly  up  the  hill,  showing  a  front  to  the  assailants, 
who  durst  not  continue  to  follow  him,  the  ground  being  steep  and  co- 
vered with  snow.  This  vigorous  stand  saved  Glencairn's  army,  which 
was,  at  that  time,  in  a  disorganised  state  ;  owing  principally  to  the  con- 
flicting pretensions  of  a  number  of  independent  chiefs  and  gentlemen, 
who,  in  their  anxiety  to  command,  forgot  the  duty  of  obedience.  Lochiel, 
however,  kept  clear  of  these  cabals,  and  stationing  himself  at  the  out- 
posts, harassed  the  enemy  with  continual  skirmishes,  in  which  he  was 
commonly  successful.  How  his  services  were  appreciated  by  Glencairn 
we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Charles  II.  to  Lochiel,  dated  at  Chantilly,  the 
3d  of  November,  1 653,  in  which  the  exiled  king  says,  "  We  are  in- 
formed by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  with  what  courage,  success,  and  affec- 
tion to  us,  you  have  behaved  yourself  in  this  time  of  trial,  when  the  ho- 
nour and  liberty  of  your  country  are  at  stake  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
but  express  our  hearty  sense  of  this  your  courage,  and  return  you  our 
thanks  for  the  same.'*  The  letter  concludes  with  an  assurance  that 
'*  we  are  ready,  as  soon  as  we  are  able,  signally  to  reward  your  service, 
And  to  repair  the  losses  you  shall  undergo  for  our  service." 

Acting  in  the  same  loyal  spirit,  Lochiel  kept  his  men  constantly  on  the 
alert,  and  ready  to  move  wherever  their  service  might  be  required.  In 
1654,  he  joined  Glencairn  with  a  strong  body,  to  oppose  Generals  Monk 
and  Morgan,  who  had  marched  into  the  Highlands.  Lochiel  being  opposed 
to  Morgan,  a  brave  and  enterprising  officer,  was  oflben  hard  pressed,  and 
sometimes  nearly  overpowered  ;  but  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
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which  never  forsook  him,  enabled  the  intrepid  chief  to  extricate  himself 
from  all  difficulties.  Monk  tried  seTeral  times  to  negotiate,  and  made  the 
most  favoarable  proposals  to  Lochiel  on  the  part  of  Cromwell ;  but  these 
were  uniformly  rejected  with  contempt  At  length,  finding  it  equally  im 
possible  to  subdue  or  to  treat  with  him,  Monk  resolved  to  establish  a 
garrison  at  Inverlochy^;  in  the  hope  of  either  forcing  Lochiel  and  other 
loyal  chiefs  to  surrender,  or  at  least  of  finding  them  as  much  employment 
in  their  own  country  as  would  prevent  them  from  undertaking  expeditions 
against  those  who  had  submitted  to  Cromwell  in  the  Low  land.  With 
this  view,  Colonel  Bigan  transported,  by  sea,  a  body  of  troops,  with 
stores  and  materials  for  building,  and,  having  landed  at  Inverlochy,  soon 
raised  a  small  fort,  as  a  temporary  defence  against  the  musketry,  swords, 
and  arrows  of  the  Highlanders.  Lochiel  watched  their  motions  from  a 
hill  to  the  north  of  the  fort,  and  having  accurate  information  of  all  that 
was  passing  in  it,  he  learned  that,  on  the  fifth  day,  about  800  men  were  to 
embark  and  sail  a  few  miles  along  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  landing 
at  Achdalew,  to  cut  down  his  wood  and  to  carry  away  his  cattle.  He 
had  only  36  men  with  him  at  the  time ;  but  as  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost,  he  hurried  along  in  a  line  with  the  vessel,  under  cover  of  the 
woods,  and  was  soon  able  to  count  140  armed  men,  besides  a  number 
provided  with  axes  and  working  implements.  The  disparity  of  num- 
bers was  appalling ;  and  Lochiel,  on  consulting  with  his  friends,  found 
that  the  elder  and  more  experienced  were  opposed  to  an  attack,  which 
they  considered  as  a  rash  and  hazardous  enterprise.  The  younger  por- 
tion however,  declared  for  an  immediate  onset,  and  Lochiel,  eager  to  sig- 
nalize himself,  gave  orders  to  advance.  *'  If  every  one  kills  his  man/* 
said  he,  "  I  will  answer  for  the  rest."  The  Camerons,  armed  partly 
with  muskets  and  partly  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  all  provided  with 
broadswords,  rushed  forward  on  the  enemy,  reserving  their  fire  till  they 
almost  closed,  when  almost  every  shot  told.  They  then  attacked  with  their 
swords,  whilst  the  English  defended  themselves  with  the  bayonet.  The 
combat  was  long  and  obstinate,  but  at  last  the  English  gave  way ;  re- 
treating slowly,  however,  and  contesting  every  step  with  their  faces  to- 
wards the  enemy.  Lochiel  now  sent  two  men  round  the  flank  of  the 
enemy,  to  fire  their  muskets  and  make  a  noise  as  if  a  fresh  party  had 
arrived,  hoping  thereby  to  excite  a  panic  of  which  he  might  take  ad- 
vantage. But  this  only  rendered  the  English  desperate,  and  instead  of 
throwing  down  their  arms,  they  fought  more  resolutely  than  before,  ex- 
pecting no  quarter  from  such  determined  savages.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  completely  borne  down,  and  fled,  pursued  by  the  Camerons  chln-dee'p 
into  the  sea,  till  the  people  in  the  boats  received  the  fugitives  and  drove 
back  the  Highlanders.  Of  the  enemy  the  number  killed  exceeded  that 
of  Lochiel's  men  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  whilst  of  the  latter 
only  seven  fell  in  the  combat.  The  Highlanders  had  the  advantage  of 
being  the  assailants,  and,  profiting  by  the  first  surprise,  they  never  al- 
lowed the  enemy  an  instant  to  r^'cover  from  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
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the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  the  attacls.     In  the  course  of  the  struggle 
the  intrepid  Loohiel  himself  had  several  very  narrow  escapes. 

This  victory,  so  far  from  abating,  rather  stimulated  his  activity,  and, 
in  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  cut  off  a  small  foraging  party  belonging  to 
the  garrison.  But  he  was  immediately  afterwards  called  away  to  join  Glen- 
cairui  and  having  collected  his  men,  he  formed  a  junction  with  the  royal 
force  in  Athole.  In  a  short  time,  however,  finding  that  the  garrison,  tak 
ing  advantage  of  his  absence,  had  sent  parties  to  harass  and  plunder  his 
people,  he  returned  in  the  utmost  baste  with  150  men,  leaving  the  greater 
part  with  Glencaim  in  Athole ;  and  the  very  day  on  which  he  arrived» 
received  a  report  that  the  troops  were  the  following  day  to  pillage  the  lands 
of  his  kinsman  Cameron  of  Glennevis.  Early  next  morning  he  took  with 
him  190  men,  whom  he  stationed  near  the  river  side,  at  the  foot  of  Ben- 
nevis,  which  was  then  covered  with  wood  about  half  a  mile  up  the  moan- 
tain.  He  had  not  waited  long  when  the  enemy  appeared.  Having  al- 
lowed about  500  of  them  to  pass  him,  he  gave  the  signal  to  his  men,  who 
•nstantly  rushed  on  the  soldiers,  and  killing  about  100  of  them,  pursued 
the  remainder  close  to  the  fort.  Not  an  officer  escaped  upon  this  occa- 
sion f  and  the  soldiers  were  so  much  disheartened  by  their  losses,  that, 
after  this,  they  could  scarcely  be  kept  to  their  duty.  General  Middle- 
ton,  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  a  skirmish  with  General  Morgan,  now 
invited  Lochiel  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Upwards  of  300  Camerons 
were  immediately  assembled,  and  he  marched  to  join  Middleton,  who  had 
retreated  to  Braemar.  In  this  expedition,  Lochiel  had  several  encoun- 
ters with  Morgan;  and,  notwithstanding. all  the  ability  and  enterprise  of 
the  latter,  the  judgment  and  promptitude  with  which  the  chief  availed 
himself  of  the  accidents  of  the  ground,  the  activity  of  his  men,  and  the 
consequent  celerity  of  their  movements,  gave  him  a  decided  advantage 
in  this  guerre  de  chicane.  With  trifling  loss  to  himself,  he  slew  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  enemy,  who  were  often  attacked  both  in  flank  and 
rear  when  they  had  no  suspicion  that  an  enemy  was  within  many  miles 
of  them.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  at  Lochgarry  in  August  1653, 
when  Lochiel,  in  passing  northwards,  was  joined  by  about  sixty  or  se- 
venty Athole-men,  who  went  to  accompany  him  through  the  hills. 
Anxious  to  revenge  the  defeat  which  his  friends  had,  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, sustained  upon  the  same  spot,  he  planned  and  executed  a  sur- 
prise of  two  regiments  of  Cromwell's  troops,  which,  on  their  way  south- 
ward, had  encamped  upon  the  plain  of  Dalnaspiddd ;  and  although  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  to  risk  a  mere  handful  of  men,  how- 
ever brave,  in  close  combat  with  so  superior  a  force,  yet  he  killed  a  num- 
ber of  the  enemy,  carried  ofl*  several  who  had  got  entangled  in  the  mo- 
rass of  Lochgarry,  and  completely  eflected  the  object  of  the  enterprise.  • 

But  all  his  exertions  proved  unavailing'.  Middleton,  being  destitute  of 
money  and  provisions,  was  at  length  obliged  to  submit,  and  the  war  was 
thus  ended,  excepting  with  Lochiel  himself,  who,  firm  in  his  allegiance, 
still  held  out,  and  continued  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  garrison 
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quartered  in  his  neighbourhood.     He  surprised  and  cut  off  a  foraging 
party,  ivhich,  under  the  pretence  of  hunting,  had  set  out  to  make  a 
sweep  of  his  cattle  and  goats  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  making  prisoners  or 
a  number  of  Scotch  and  English  officers,  with  their  attendants,  who  had 
been  sent  to  survey  the  estates  of  several  loyalists  in  Argyleshire,  with 
the  intention  of  building  forts  there  to  keep  down  the  king's  friends.    This 
last  affair  was  planned  with  great  skill,  and,  like  almost  all  his  enterprises, 
proved  completely  successful.    But  the  termination  of  his  resistance  was 
now  approaching.     He  treated  his  prisoners  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
and  this  brought  on  an  intimacy,  which  ultimately  led  to  a  proposal  of  ne- 
gotiation.    Lochiel  was  naturally  enough  very  anxious  for  an  honourable 
treaty.  His  country  was  impoverished  and  his  people  were  nearly  ruined ; 
the  cause  which  he  had  so  long  and  bravely  supported  seemed  desperate; 
and  all  prospect  of  relief  or  assistance  had  by  this  time  completely  va- 
nished.    Yet  the  gallant  chief  resisted  several  attempts  to  induce  him  to 
yield,  protesting  that,  rather  than  disarm  himself  and  his  clan,  abjure  his 
king,  and  take  the  oaths  to  an  usurper,  he  would  live  as  an  outlaw,  with- 
out regard  to  the  consequences.    To  this  it  was  answered,  that,  if  he  only 
evinced  an  inclination  to  submit,  no  oath  would  be  required,  and  that  he 
should  have  his  own  terms.    Accordingly,  General  Monk,  then  comman* 
der-in-chief  in  Scotland,  drew  up  certain  conditions  which  he  sent  to 
Lochiel,  and  which,  with  some  slight  alterations,  the  latter  accepted  and 
returned  by  one  of  the  prisoners  lately  taken,  whom  he  released  upon  pa- 
role.   And  proudly  might  he  accept  the  terms  offered  to  him.  *<  No  oath 
was  required  of  Lochiel  to  Cromwell,  but  his  word  of  honour  to  live  in 
peace.   He  and  his  clan  were  allowed  to  keep  their  arms  as  before  the  war 
broke  out,  they  behaving  peaceably.  Reparation  was  to  be  made  to  Lochiel 
for  the  wood  cut  by  the  garrison  of  Inverlochy.     A  full  indemnity  was 
granted  for  all  acts  of  depredation,  and  crimes  committed  by  bis  men. 
Reparation  was  to  be  made  to  his  tenants  for  all  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  from  the  troops.     All  tithes,  cess,  and  public  burdens  which 
had  not  been  paid,  were  to  be  remitted."     This  was  in  June  1654. 

Lochiel  with  his  brave  Camerons  lived  in  peace  till  the  Restoration, 
and  during  the  two  succeeding  reigns  he  remained  in  tranquil  possession 
of  his  property.  But  in  1689,  he  joined  the  standard  of  King  James, 
which  had  been  raised  by  Viscount  Dundee.  General  Mackay  had, 
by  orders  of  King  William,  offered  him  a  title  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  apparently  on  the  condition  of  his  remaining  neutral.  The  of- 
fer, however,  was  rejected  with  disdain  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Killi- 
crankie.  Sir  Ewen  had  a  conspicuous  share  in  the  success  of  the  day. 
Before  the  battle,  he  spoke  to  each  of  his  men,  individually,  and  took  their 
promise  that  they  would  conquer  or  die.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  when  General  Mackay's  array  raised  a  kind  of  shout,  Lochiel 
exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen,  the  day  is*  our  own ;  I  am  the  oldest  com- 
mander in  the  army,  and  I  have  always  observed  something  ominous 
or  fatal  in  such  a  dull,  heavy,  feeble  noise  as  that  which  the  enemy  has 
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jutt  made  in  their  shout."  These  words  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Highlanders.  Electrified  by  the  prognostication  of  the  ve- 
teran chiefs  they  rushed  like  furies  on  the  enemy,  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  battle  was  finished.  But  Lord  Dundee  had  fallen  early  in  the  fight, 
and  Lochiel,  disgusted  with  the  incapacity  of  Colonel  Cannon,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  retired  to  Lochaber,  leaving  the  command  of  his  men  to 
his  eldest  son.*  This  heroic  and  chivalrous  chief  survived  till  the  year 
1719,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  leaving  a  name  distinguished 
for  bravery,  honour,  consistency,  and  disinterested  devotion  to  the  cause 
which  he  so  long  and  ably  supported.f 

The  character  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  was  worthily  upheld  by  his  grand- 
son, the  ''gentle  Lochiel,"  though  with  less  auspicious  fortune.  The  share 
which  that  gallant  chief  had  in  the  ill-fated  insurrection  of  1745-1746 
is  well  known,  and  his  conduct  throughout  was  such  as  to  gain  bim 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all.  If  the  rest  of  the  clans  assembled 
on  the  field  at  CuUoden,  had  behaved  like  the  Camerons  and  the  Athole 
H^hlanders,  or  had  even  sustained  them  in  their  gallant  attack,  the  name 
of  Cumberiand  would  not  have  acquired  so  infamous  an  immortality  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  Eiritish  nation  would  have  been 
spared  the  disgrace  afterwards  brought  upon  it  by  theJgnominiouscoD' 
vention  of  Closter-Seven.  The  estates  of  Lochiel  were  of  course  in- 
cluded in  the  numerous  forfeitures  which  followed  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  ;  but  notwithstanding  that  the  clan  had  been  concerned 
in  every  attempt  made  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  these  were  af- 
terwards restored,  and  still  remain  in  possession  of  the  family. 

The  foroe  of  the  Camerons  was  estimated  at  800  in  1715,  and  at 
the  same  amount  in  1745  ;  so  that,  at  both  periods,  they  were  a  power- 
ful clan. 

The  Clan  Giliean  is  one  of  those  to  which  a  Norman  origin  has  been 
assigned,  although,  as  would  seem,  without  any  sufficient  ground.  Its 
early  history  is  involved  in  great  obscurity  ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  at- 
tempt to  thread  the  mazes  of  &uciful  and  traditionary  genealogies.  It 
appears,  however,  that,  about  the  period  when  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles 
was  forfeited  this  clan  was  divided  into  four  independent  branches, 

•  Although  Sir  Ewen,  with  his  daoy  had  joined  Lord  Dundee  in  the  serYioe  of  the 
abdicated  king,  yet  his  second  son  was  a  captain  in  the  Scotch  Fusileers,  and  served  with 
Mackay  on  the  side  of  government  As  the  general  was  observing  the  Highland  army 
drawn  up  on  the  face  of  a  hill  to  the  westward  of  the  great  pass,  he  turned  round  to 
young  Cameron,  who  stood  near  him,  and  pointing  to  his  clansmen,  said,  «  There  is 
your  father  with  his  wild  savages;  how  would  you  like  to  be  with  him ?"  '*  It  signifies 
little,**  replied  Cameron,  «*what  I  would  like;  but  I  recommend  It  to  you  to  be  pre- 
pared, or  perhaps  my  father  and  his  wild  savages  may  be  nearer  to  you  before  niglit 
than  you  would  like."  And  so  indeed  it  happened. — (  Stewart*$  SkelcheM,  &&,  vol  I 
p.  66.) 

t  For  the  foregoing  account  of  the  achievements  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  we  have  been 
chieay  indebted  to  General  Stewart's  valuable  work  on  the  Highlanders  and  Highland 
Uegiments. 
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each  of  which  held  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  none  bad  therefore 
any  claim  to  feudal  superiority.  The  branches  in  question  were  the 
Macleans  of  Dowart,  the  Macleans  of  Lochbuy,  the  Macleans  of  Coll, 
and  the  Macleans  of  Ardgour. 

The  first  and  the  most  important  branch  was  that  of  Dowart,  the  foun- 
der of  which  was  Lachlan  Maclean,  snmamed  Lubanich,  who,  in  the 
Tear  1366,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John,  first  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
By  this  lady  he  had  a  son.  Hector,  who,  as  well  as  his  father,  received 
extensive  possessions  both  in  the  Isles  and  on  the  mainland,  firom 
John  and  his  successor  Donald,  as  Lords  of  the  Isles.  Hector  Mac- 
lean served  under  Donald  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  where  he  lost  his 
life ;  and  a  descendant  of  his  commanded  at  the  battle  of  the  Bloody 
Bay,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Clan  Donald.  The  latter 
was  also  the  leader  of  his  tribe  at  the  time  of  the  forfeiture  in  1493, 
when  a  great  part  of  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Tyree,  with  detached 
lands  in  Islay,  Jura,  Scarba,  and  in  the  districts  of  Morven,  Lochaber, 
and  Knapdale,  appear  to  have  been  comprehended  in  his  possessions. 
In  the  reign  of  James  VI,  the  family  of  Maclean  of  Dowart  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  the  Hebrides ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  had  lost  nearly  all  its  great  possessions,  and  fallen 
from  its  high  estate  to  a  condition  of  comparative  insignificance.  The 
primary  cause  of  this  decline  may  be  traced  to  the  feud  which  broke 
out,  in  the  time  of  C^ueen  Mary,  between  the  Macleans  and  the  Mac- 
donalds.  In  the  two  subsequent  reigns,  there  had  accumulated  against 
the  barony  of  Dowart  a  number  of  debts,  which  enabled  the  Marquis 
of  Argyll  and  his  successors  to  prefer  a  claim  to  the  estate ;  and  this 
the  Macleans,  weakened  by  their  exertions  in  favour  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Stuart  line,  never  had  an  opportunity  of  shaking  ofi^,  or 
efiectually  resisting,  so  that  the  ambitious  and  aspiring  house  of  Argyll 
was  aggrandised  at  their  expense.  Maclean  of  Dowart  has  generally 
been  considered  as  the  chief  of  all  the  Macleans. 

The  second  branch  of  the  Macleans  was  that  of  Lochbuy,  descended 
from  Hector  Reganach,  the  brother  of  Lachlan  Lubanich.  This  Hec- 
tor was  the  father  of  Murchard,  whose  great-grandson,  John  Maclean 
of  Lochbuy,  was  at  the  head  of  this  sept  in  the  year  1493.  The  no- 
minal possessions  of  the  family  at  that  period  comprehended  lands  in 
Mull,  Tyree,  Jura,  Scarba,  and  Morven,  with  the  lands  of  Lochiel  in 
Lochaber,  and  those  of  Durer  and  Glenco  in  Lorn.  The  lands  of 
Lochiel,  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Chameron,  had  been 
granted  by  Alexander,  Earl  of  Ross,  to  John  Maclean  of  Coll,  and 
were  subsequently,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  conferred 
upon  Maclean  of  Lochbuy  by  John  Earl  of  Ross,  so  that  there  were 
three  competing  claimants  for  the  lands  in  question.  But,  as  formerly 
stated,  the  Camerons  proved  successful  in  retaining  possession ;  and 
the  Macleans,  although  they  appealed  to  the  sword,  the  usual  arbitra- 
tor  of  such    disputes   in    the   Highlands,  failed    in  making  good  the 
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charters  they  bad  obtained.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Maclean  of  Loch- 
buy  was  more  successful  in  enforcing  his  claims  to  Durer  and  Glenco ; 
but,  with  these  exceptions,  he  appears  to  have  possessed,  free  of  dispute 
or  interruption,  the  lands  already  mentioned  as  having  belonged  to  his 
family ;  and  these  have  been  inherited,  without  diminution  by  his  suc- 
cessors. The  house  of  Lochbuy  has  always  maintained  that  of  the  two 
brothers,  Lachlan  Lubanich,  and  Hector  Reganach,  the  latter  was  the 
senior,  and  that,  consequently,  the  chiefship  of  the  Macleans  is  vested 
in  its  head ;  **  but  this,"  says  Mr  Gregory,  "  is  a  point  on  which  there 
is  no  certain  evidence." 

The  third  branch  of  the  Macleans  was  that  of  Coll,  descended  like 
that  of  Do  wart,  from  Lachlan  Lubanich,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
grandfather  to  the  fourth  Laird  of  Dowart,  and  the  first  Laird  of  GoU, 
who  were  brothers.  It  is  disputed  which  of  the  two  brothers  was  the 
senior;  and  Mr  Gregory  states,  that  such  evidence  as  he  has  seen 
tends  rather  to  support  the  claim  of  the  family  of  Coll.  But  however 
this  may  be,  John  Maclean,  sumamed  Garbh,  received  the  island  of 
Coll  and  the  lands  of  Quinish  in  Mull  from  Alexander  Earl  of  Ross, 
who,  afterwards,  on  the  forfeiture  of  Cameron,  granted  to  the  same  John 
Garbh,  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Lochiel ;  a  grant  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  engendered  a  deadly  feud  between  the  Camerons  and  the  Mac- 
leans, and  was  productive  of  much  contention  and  bloodshed.  At  one 
time,  the  son  and  successor  of  John  Garbh,  occupied  Lochiel  by  force, 
and  for  a  short  time  held  possession  of  the  country  ;  but  he  was  at  last 
killed  at  Corpach  by  the  Camerons,  and  his  infant  son  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  had  the  boy  not  been  saved  by  the  Macgillonies, 
a  tribe  of  Lochaber  that  generally  followed  the  Clan  Chameron.  The 
youth  who  owed  his  preservation  to  the  humanity  of  this  sept,  was  af- 
terwards known  as  John  Abrach  Maclean  of  Coll.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  in  1 493,  and  from  him  was  adopted  by  his  suc- 
cessors the  patronymic  appellation  of  Maclean  Abrach,  by  which  the 
Laird  of  Coll  is  still  distinguished. 

The  fourth  branch  of  the  Macleans  was  that  of  Ardgour,  descend- 
ed from  Donald,  another  son  of  Lachlan  third  Laird  of  Dowart,  and 
which  held  its  lands  directly  from  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Ardgour, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  a  different  tribe,  was  conferred  upon  Donald, 
either  by.  Alexander  Earl  of  Ross,  or  by  his  son  and  successor  John. 
In  1463,  Ewen  or  Eugene,  son  of  Donald,  held  the  office  of  seneschal 
of  the  household  to  the  latter  earl ;  and  in  1493,  the  Laird  of  Ard- 
gour was  Lachlan  MacEwen  Maclean.  It  would  be  endless,  however, 
to  trace  the  alliances  and  connections  of  this  and  the  other  branches  of 
the  Clan  Gillean,  which  were  numerous  and  complicated,  embracing  all 
the  principal  families  of  the  Isles,  and  several  on  the  mainland;  by 
which  means  their  power  and  influence  were  greatly  increased. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  Macleans  of 
Lochbuy,  Coll,  and  Ardgour,  more  fortunate  than  the  eldest  branch  of 
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the  clan,  contrived  to  preserve  their  estates  nearly  entire,  although 
compelled  by  the  policy  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  to  renounce  their 
holdings  in  capUe  of  the  crown,  and  to  become  vassals  of  that  aspiring 
nobleman  and  his  successors.  But  notwithstanding  this  change  of  tenure, 
they  continued  zealous  partizans  of  the  Stuarts,  in  whose  cause  they 
suffered  considerably.  At  the  battle  of  Inverkeithing,  in  1652,  the 
Macleans  lost  several  hundred  men,  and  a  large  proportion  of  officers. 
In  1715,  they  joined  the  insurrection  under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and,  on 
that  occasion,  incurred  the  same  penalty  with  the  other  clans  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  same  ill*conducted  and  unfortunate  expedition.  But 
their  estates  being  afterwards  restored,  they  listened  fo  the  persuasions  of 
President  Forbes,  and  remained  quiet  during  the  subsequent  insurrec- 
tion of  1745,  when  the  chances  of  success  had  greatly  improved,  and 
when  a  general  rising  of  the  clans  would  most  probably  have  placed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  descendant  of  their  ancient  line  of  kings. 
Their  force,  which,  in  1715,  was  estimated  at  800  men,  had,  in  1745, 
declined  to  500.* 

*  Gregory's  Htghlandg  and  IsU§  of  Scotland,  pp.  68,  69,  70,71>  <ind  419, 4S0.  Skene's 
Highlanders  of  ScoHand,  voL  ii.  p.  213i 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1.  Clan-CsmpbaU^^Thdr  tnppoied  Norman  origin  disprored— SkeUdi  of  their  history. 
•»£.  MacleodB— Siol  Torquil — Siol  Tormod — Notices  of  these  branches  or  tribes.'^S. 
Clan-Kenneth — Its  origin  and  history. — I.  Clan-Roich. — 5.  Siol  Alpine.— 6.  Fami- 
lies not  originally  of  Celtic  origin — Stewarts-^Menzies — Frasera — Chlsholms— Con- 
diuion. 

L  Mr  Pinkkrton,  mbled  by  a  very  fiincifdl  etymology^  has  assigned  to 
tke  CampbeUs  a  Norman  origin,  and  in  this  notion  he  has  been  folloved 
by  all  those  persons  who  find  it  more  easy  to  adopt  an^duthority  than  to 
investigate  a  fact,  or  discuss  an  opinion.  Having  assumed  that  the  nam^e 
Campbell  is  merely  an  abbreviated  form  of  Campo-bello,  he  concluded, 
first,  that  the  latter  was  a  Norman  appellation ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Campbells  were  not  Celts  but  Goths,  who  had  originally  sprung  from  a 
Norman  &mily,  known  by  the  designation  of  Campo-bello.  But  in 
answer  to  this  etymological  conceit,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that, 
as  far  as  an  inference  can  be  deduced  from  a  name,  that  of  Campbell,  if 
it  had  originally  been  Campo-bello,  would  have  indicated  an  Italian 
rather  than  a  Norman  origin ;  and,  besides,  that  no  trace  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered of  the  existence  of  a  Norman  family  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Campo-bello.  Doomsday-book  and  other  similar  records  make  no  men- 
tion of  any  such  family.  The  farther  back  we  trace  the  denomination 
of  this  clan,  the  more  unlike  does  it  become  to  the  Italianized  name  of 
Campo-bello ;  and  the  oldest  mode  of  writing  it  is  that  in  the  Ragman 
Roll,  where  it  appears  as  Cambel  or  Kambell,  a  word  clearly  of  Celtic 
derivation. 

The  Campbells  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
III.,  when  they  were  divided  into  two  great  families,  which  were  after- 
wards dbtinguished  by  the  patronymics  of  MacArthur  and  MacCaillan- 
more.  In  1266,  Gillespie  Cambel,  head  of  the  MacCaillanmore  branch, 
witnessed  the  charter  of  erection  of  the  burgh  of  Newburgh  by  Alexander 
III. ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  heritable  sheriff  of 
Argyle,  which  had,  in  1221,  been  erected  into  a  sherifidom  by  Alexan- 
der II.  But  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce  that  the  Camp- 
bells obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Argyle,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
future  greatness  and  power.     To  the  gratitude  of  that  sovereign,  whom 
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be  had  faithfully  served.  Sir  Niell  Campbell  of  Locfaawe  was  indebted  for 
many  grants  that  were  made  to  him  out  of  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  house 
of  Lorn,  the  Comyns,  and  other  supporters  of  the  party  of  John  Baliol. 
The  marriage  of  this  baron  with  the  sister  of  King  Robert  attached  the 
Campbells  still  more  closely  to  the  dynasty  of  Bruce ;  and,  during  the 
minority  of  David  II.  they  adhered  to  his  interests  with  unwavering  fidel- 
ity. Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochawe, 
afterwards  the  first  Lord  Campbell,  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  barons  in  Scotland.  Colin  Campbell,  grandson  of  Sir  Duncan, 
and  first  Earl  of  Argyll,  acquired  by  marriage  the  extensive  lordship  of 
Lorn,  and,  for  a  long  period,  held  the  office  of  chancellor  of  Scotland. 
In  1475,  this  nobleman  was  appointed  to  prosecute  a  decree  of  forfeit- 
ure against  John,  Earl  of  Ross  and  Lord  of  the  Isles ;  and,  in  1481,  he 
received  a  considerable  grant  of  lands  in  Knapdale,  alongst  with  the 
keepersbip  of  the  castle  of  Sweyn,  which  had  formerly  been  held  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles«  Colin,  the  first  Earl,  died  in  the  year  1492,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Archibald,  the  second  Earl,  of  whom,  however, 
little  or  nothing  is  known. 

The  Campbelb,  ever  ambitious  and  aspiring,  continued  to  make  rapid 
advances  in  powor  and  influence  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  Marquis  of  Argyll,  commonly  called  Gillespie  Grumach, 
did  more  to  aggrandize  his  family  than  almost  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  succeeded  in  establishing  claims  to  a  great  part  of  the  estate  of  Dow- 
art,  and  he  obliged  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Macleans,  as  well  as 
the  Clan  Chameron,  the  Clan  Ranald  of  Garmoran,  the  Clan  Neill  of 
Gigha,  and  many  other  tribes,  to  become  his  vassals,  notwithstanding  that 
they  had  previously  held  their  lands  of  the  crown.  His  son,  the  ninth 
Earl  of  Argyll,  consolidated  the  power  which  he  had  thus  acquired ; 
and,  as  the  forfeitures  of  this  Earl  and  his  father  were  rescinded  at  the 
Revolution,  the  family  of  Argyll  found  itself  possessed  of  greater  influ- 
ence than  any  other  in  Scotland ;  and,  as  formerly,  this  influence  was 
supported  by  the  willing  service  and  co-operation  of  a  great  many 
powerful  families  of  the  same  name. 

The  MacArthur  branch  appears  to  have  been  originally  at  the  head 
of  the  Clan  Campbell,  and  to  have  held  this  position  until  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  when  it  was  displaced  by  the  MacCaillanmore  branch,  which 
has  ever  since  maintained  an  undisputed  supremacy.  The  force  of  the 
clan,  at  different  times,  has  varied  considerably.  In  1 427,  it  was  only 
1000;  but  in  1715,  it  had  increased  to  4000,  and  in  1745,  it  amounted 
to  5000.  At  Culloden,  the  Campbells  were  opposed  to  their  countrymen, 
and  did  very  serious  injury  to  the  Higliland  army  by  breaking  down  a 
wall,  and  opening  a  flanking  fire  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle. 
It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  this  powerful  clan  has  generally  contrived 
to  be  on  the  strongest  side. 

II.  The  Clan  Leod  has  commonly  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  those 
whose  Norwegian  origin  cannot  be  disputed ;  but  Mr  Skene  assures  us. 
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that  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  authority  for  this  opinion,  anless  indeed  a 
doubtful  and  comparatively  recent  tradition  be  regarded  as  such.  The 
dan  in  question,  however,  comprehended  two  leading  septs  or  branches; 
the  Siol  Torquil  or  Madeods  of  Lewis,  and  the  Siol  Tormod  or  Mac- 
leods  of  Harris,  which,  though  descended  from  a  common  progenitor, 
Leod,  were  in  &ct  two  distinct  and  independent  dans. 

At  the  accession  of  David  II.,  the  islands  of  Lewis  and  Skye  belonged 
to  the  Earl  of  Ross.   But  when  John  of  Islay,  afterwards  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
made  his  peace  with  David  in  the  year  1844,  he  had  influence  enough  Co 
retain  Lewis,  which,  from  this  time,  was  beld  by  the  Siol  Torquil  as  his 
vassals.     In  the  same  reign  Torquil  Madeod,  chief  of  the  tribe  or  sept, 
received  a  royal  grant  of  the  lands  of  Assynt  in  Sutherland ;  and  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century  these  lands  were  given  in  vassalage  by  Roderick 
Madeod  of  the  Lewis  to  his  younger  son  Tormod,  ancestor  of  the  Mac- 
leods  of  Assynt.  In  the  year  1493  the  head  of  the  Siol  Torquil  was  another 
Roderick,  the  grandson  of  the  former,  whose  eldest  son  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Bloody  Bay,  and  died  without  issue ;  so 
that  Torquil,  his  second  son,  became  heir  of  the  Lewis.     The  posses- 
sions of  the  Siol  Torquil  were  very  extensive,  comprehending  the  isles 
of  Lewis  and  Rasay,  the  district  of  Waterness  in  Skye,  and  those  of 
Assynt,  Cogeache,  and  Gairloch  on  the  mainland.     The  principal  sur- 
viving branches  of  the  Siol  Torquil^  during  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  were  the  families  of  Rasay  and  Assynt.     The  latter 
property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mackenzies  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  but  the  family  continued  to  exist,  notwithstanding 
its  losses  and  misfortunes.    The  Madeods  of  Cadboll  are  cadets  of  those 
of  Assynt.     The  chief  of  the  Siol  Torquil  is  Madeod  of  Rasay. 

Malcolm  Madeod,  the  head  of  the  Siol  Tormod,  received  from  David 
II.  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Glenelg,  which  he  and  his  successors  always 
held  of  the  crown.  But  the  principal  possessions  of  this  tribe  were, 
before  the  forfeiture  in  1493,  held  under  the  Lord  of  the  Isleis,  by  whose 
predecessors  they  had  been  acquired  in  various  ways,  though  chiefly  by 
marriage.  The  Isle  of  Skye  originally  formed  part  of  the  earldom  of 
Ross ;  but  when  the  latter  was  annexed  to  the  crown  in  1478,  Skye  was 
not  included  in  the  annexation,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  under  whom  the  Siol  Tormod  held  the  districts  of  Dunve- 
gan,  Duirinish,  Bracadale,  Lyndale,  Trouterness,  and  Minganish,  being 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  island.  The  head  of  the  Siol  Tormod,  in 
1493,  was  Alexander,  surnamed  Crottach,  or  the  Humpbacked.  This 
branch  of  the  Madeods  continued  to  possess  Harris,  Dun  vegan,  and 
Glenelg,  until  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  the  estates 
of  Harris  and  Glenelg  have  now  passed  into  other  hands.  The  prin- 
cipal cadets  of  the  Siol  Tormod  were  the  families  of  Bernera,  Talisker, 
Grbernish,  and  Hamer ;  and  besides  these,  there  were  other  respect- 
able families  of  the  same  name  settled  in  Skye,  and  also  in  Harris  and 
Glenelg,  where  some  of  them  still  remain. 
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During  the  great  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Macleods 
joined  the  royal  army  with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  and  took  a  very 
active  share  in  all  the  troubles  of  that  period ;  but  on  the  last  occasion, 
when  the  clans  raised  the  banner  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Macleods,  dissuaded 
by  President  Forbes  of  GuUoden,  abstained  from  taking  any  share  in  the 
iDsurrectioUy  and  thus  escaped  the  forfeitures  which  followed  its  sup- 
pression. The  force  of  this  clan  was  estimated  at  700  in  1704,  at  1000 
in  1715,  and  at  700  in  1745. 

III.  The  Clan  Kenneth  has,  it  seems,  long  boasted  of  its  descent  from 
the  Norman  family  of  Fitzgerald  in  Ireland,  and  founded  its  pretension 
to  Hiberno-Norman  origin  upon  a  fragment  of  the  records  of  Icolmkill, 
and  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  Kintail  granted  by  Alexander  III.  to  Colin 
-  Fitzgerald,  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  Mackenzies.  But  this  claim, 
as  usual,  has  been  disputed;  and  with  regard  to  the  charter,  Mr  Skene  de« 
dares  that  *'  it  bears  the  most  palpable  marks  of  having  been  9,  forgery  of 
later  date,  and  one  by  no  means  happy  in  its  execution."  The  first  of  this 
family^  of  whom  any  thing  certain  is  known,  is  Murdoch^  the  son  of 
Kenneth  of  Kintail,  to  whom  David  II.  is  said  to  have  granted  a  char- 
ter as  early  as  the  year  1362.'  In  less  than  a  century  after  this,  the 
clan  appears  to  have  become  one  of  considerable  strength  and  import- 
ance ;  for  its  chief  is  ranked  as  the  leader  of  two  thousand  men,  and  he 
was  amongst  those  Highland  barons  treacherously  arrested  by  James  I. 
in  his  parliament,  holden  at  Inverness  in  the  year  1427.  Kenneth  More, 
the  chief  in'  question,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Murdoch,  who,  on  the 
forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of  Ross  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  assert  his  independence,  and  hence  became 
involved  in  contentions  and  feuds  with  the  Macdonalds.  The  result, 
however,  was  favourable  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Mackenzies ;  who 
not  only  established  their  independence,  but  gradually  increased  in  ex- 
tent of  territory  and  influence  until  they  rose  to  be  on^  of  the  principal 
clans  of  the  north.  Their  principal  antagoqists  were  the  Glengarry 
branch  of  the  Macdonalds,  with  whom  they  maintained  a  long  and  san- 
guinary feud;  but,  partly  by  policy,  and  partly  by  force,  they  ultimately 
prevailed.  The  Macdonalds,  attacked  in  their  own  country,  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.  The  son  of  their  leader  was  killed,  and  his 
clan  reduced  almost  to  desperation;  and  Kenneth  Mackenzie  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  crown-charter  to  the  disputed  districts  of  Lochalsh,  Loch- 
carron,  and  others,  together  with  the  castle  of  Strome.  This  charter  is 
dated  in- the  year  1607,  and  soon  afterwards  Kenneth  Mackenzie  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Mackenzie  of  Kintail, 
whilst  his  son  Colin  was,  at  the  same  time,  created  Earl  of  Seaforth. 
The  extent  of  their  territories  justified  these  promotions.  "  All  the 
Highlands  and  Isles,  from  Ardnamurchan  to  Strathnaven,  were  either 
the  Mackenzies*  property,  or  under  their  vassalage,  some  few  except- 
ed ;"  and  all  about  them  were  bound  to  them  "  by  very  strict  bonds  of 
.friendship." 

IV.  3  R 
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The  Mackenties  were  conoerned  in  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  by 
the  HigblaDd  clans  ia  fkvour  of  the  Stuarts,  excepting  the  last,  in  which 
they  took  no  part  whatever.  Having  been  twice  forfeited,  they  listened 
to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  enfor<}ed  by  President  Forbes,  and  decUned 
a  third  time  to  incur  the  hazards  of  insurrection.  But  not  long  after- 
wards the  fkmtly  became  extinct,  and  their  estates  have,  by  the  marriage 
of  the  heiress,  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  The  Ibroe  of  the 
Clan  Kenneth  was  estimated  at  3000  in  1427,  at  1200  in  1704,  and  at 
2500  in  1745. 

IV.  The  possessions  of  the  Clan  Roich,  or  Monros,  are  sitaated  to 
the  north  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  and  generally  known  in  tbo  High- 
lands by  the  name  of  Ferrin  Donald^  being  so  called  from  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  Clan  Donald,  who  also  bore  the  patronymic  of  Macain.     In 
a  charter  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Sutherland^  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Alexander 'II.,  mention  is  made  of  the  chief,  Monro  of  Fowlis;  but  the 
first  feudal  titles  obtained  by  this  family  are  of  a  much  later  date>  having 
been  conferred  on  them  by  the  Earl  of  Ross,  their  feudal  superior,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.     From  this  period,  they  appear  to 
have  remained  in  possession  of  the  same  territories  without  increase  or 
diminution ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  considered  as  a  clan 
of  considerable  importance,  partly  on  account  of  their  high  reputation 
for  courage  and  enterprise.     During  the  civil  wars  of  the  following  cen* 
tury,  however,  when  the  majority  of  the  Highlanders  espoused  the  royal 
cause,  the  Monros  embraced  the  popular  side,  and,  from  this  period, 
continued  to  give  a  steady  and  determined  opposition  to  all  the  effi^rts 
made  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family.     The  cause  of  this  anomaly  has  not 
been  satisfkctorily  explained ;  though  some  have  supposed  that  the  habits 
acquired  in  foreign  service,  during  the  continental  wars,  disposed  them,  on 
their  return  to  their  own  country,  to  support  the  established  government 
without  regard  to*  those  feelings  and  sentiments  by  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  Highlanders  were  swayed.    The  Mackays  and  the  Low- 
land Scotch,  who  had  served  in  Germany,  Appear  to  have  all  acted  upon 
the  same  principle ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  improbable  that,  as  soldiers 
of  fortune,  they  belonged  to  that  class  of  which  the  renowned  soldado, 
Dugald  Dalgetty,  may  be  considered  as  the  type  and  representative. 
In  1745,  the  Monros,  true  to  the  maxim  which  had  so  long  guided  their 
conduct,  joined  the  government  forces,  and  were  present  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  where  their  chief,  Sir  Robert  Monro  of  Fowlis,  fell  fighting 
against  the  cause  which  the  swords  of  the  Highlanders  had  rendered 
victorious.     In  1704  and  1715,  the  force  of  the  Clan  Roich  was  esti- 
mated at  400,  and  in  1745  at  500  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the 
field. 

V.  Under  the  general  denomination  of  Siol  Alpine  are  included  several 
clans  situated  at  considerable  distances  from  one  another,  but  all  of  them 
supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  Kenneth  Maealpine,  the  founder 
of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  and  the  ancestor  of  a  longjine  of  Scottish  kings. 
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These  are  the  Clan  Gregor,  or  Macgregor;  the  Clao  Grant,  or  Grants; 
the  Clan  Fingon,  or  MackiaDona ;  the  Clan  Anaba,  or  Macnabs ;  the 
Clan  Duffie^  or  Macfies ;  the  Clan  Qaarrie,  or  Macquarries ;  and  the 
Clan  Aulay»  or  Macaulays,  who  have  at  all  times  claimed  the  distinction 
of  being  the  noblest  and  most  ancient  of  the  Highland  clans. '  The  va- 
lidity of  this  lofty  pretension  has,  however,  been  disputed;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  appears  that  the  clans,  composing  the  Siol  Alpine,  were  never 
united  under  the  authority  of  a  common  chief,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were, 
froni  the  earliest  period,  at  variance  amongst  themselves;  in  consequence 
of  which  they  sunk  into  insignificance,  and  became  of  little  account  or 
importance  in  a  general  estimate  of  the  Highland  tribes.  But  the  prin- 
cipal clan  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  Macgregors,  a  race  famous 
for  their  misfortunes  as  well  as  the  unbroken  spirit  with  which  they 
maintained  themselves  linked  and  banded  together  in  spite  of  the  most 
severe  laws  executed  with  the  greatest  rigour  against  all  who  bore  this 
proscribed  name.  For  details,  however,  rejecting  this  and  the  other 
clans,  included  under  the  general  denomination  of  Siol  Alpine,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Skene's  History  of  the  Clans,  in  which  some  curi- 
ous notices  of  each  will  be  found  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  enumeration 
above  given. 

VI.  It  only  remains  to  advert  shortly  to  several  of  those  families  which > 
though  not  originally  of  Celtic  origin^  have  yet,  from  various  causes, 
established  themselves  in  the  Highlands,  and,  in  some  instances,  at- 
tained considerable  power  and  influence. 

L  Amongst  these,  the  first  place  is  due  of  right  to  the  Stewarts,  who 
are  generally  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Norman  family  of  Fitzallan. 
Their  primary  seat  was  in  Renfrewshire ;  but  ftom  the  extensive  terri- 
tories which  they  acquired,  some  of  them  penetrated  into  the  Highlands, 
and  became  the  founders  of  distinct  families  of  the  same  name.  Of 
these,  the  principal  were  the  Stewarts  of  Lorn,  of  Athole,  and  of  Bal- 
quhidder,  from  one  or  other  of  which  all  the  rest  have  been  derived. 
The  Stewarts  of  Lorn  are  descended  from  a  natural  son  of  John 
Stewart,  the  last  Lord  of  Lorn,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mac- 
larens,  retained  forcible  possession  of  part  of  his  father's  estates.  From 
tliis  family  sprung  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  Invernahyle,  Fasnacloich, 
and  others,  as  also  Stewart  of  Grandtully  in  Athole^  who  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  his  origin  from  Alexander  Stewart,  the  fourth  son  of 
John,  Lord  of  Lorn.  The  Stewarts  of  Athole  consist  almost  entirely 
of  the  descendants  of  Alexander  Stewart,  commonly  called  the  Wolfe 
of  Badenoch ;  and  of  these,  the  principal  was  the  family  of  Stewart  of 
Garth,  descended  from  James  Stewart,  a  natural  son  of  the  same  re- 
doubted personage,  who  obtained  a  footing  in  Athole,  by  marrying  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Menzies  of  Fortingall.  This  family,  from  which 
proceed  almost  all  the  other  Athole  Stewarts,  became  extinct  in  the  di- 
rect line  by  the  death  of  the  gallant  and  patriotib  historian  of  the  High- 
land Regiments,  and  the  property  which  they  had  for  ages  possessed  has 
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now  passed  into  the  Intnds  of  the  stranger.     The  Balquhidder  Stewarts 
derive  their  origin  from  illegitimate  branches  of  the  Albany  family. 

2.  The  family  of  Menzies  are  thought  to  be  of  Lowland  extraction. 
Their  original  name  was  Meyners,  and  from  the  bearings  of  their  amu 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  English  femilyot 
Manners,  and  consequently  of  Norman  origin.  But,  however  this  may 
be^  they  obtained  a  footing  in  Athole  at  a  very  early  period,  as  appears 
from  a  charter  granted  by  Robert  de  Meyners,  ip  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der II.  Alexander  de  Meyners,  the  son  of  this  Robert,  possessed  tbe 
lands  of  Weem,  Aberfeldy,  and  Glendochart  in  Athole,  besides  his  ori- 
ginal estate  of  Durrisdeer  in  Nithsdale ;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Robert,  in  the  properties  of  Weem,  Aberfeldy,  and  Durris- 
deer, whilst  his  second  son,  Thomas,  obtained  the  lands  of  Fortingall. 
From  the  former  of  these  the  present  family  is  descended ;  but  that  of 
Menzies  of  Fortingall  became  extinct  in  the  third  generation,  and  its 
property  was  transferred  to  the  Stewart  family  by  a  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  James  Stewart,  a  natural  son  of  the  Wolfe  of  Badenoch. 

3.  The  family  of  the  Frasers  is  generally  allowed  to  be  of  Norman  ori- 
gin. Their  original  seat  appears  to  have  been  in  the  south  of  Scotland ; 
and,  at  an  early  period,  they  possessed  considerable  estates  in  East  Lo- 
thian and  Tweeddale,  where  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Frisale, 
as  appears  from  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  but  during  the  reign  of 
King  Robert  Bruce,  they  began  to  move  northwards,  penetrating  into 
the  Meams  and  Aberdeenshire,  and,  finally,  into  Inverness*shire.  Simon 
Fraser  was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Lovat.  He  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Magnus,  his  successor,  contested  the  succession  with  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
erne  ;  but,  though  he  failed  in  this,  he,  at  the  same  time,  acquired  the  pro- 
perty of  Lovat  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Graham  of  Lovat;  and  his  son  Hugh,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  posses  * 
sion  of  Lovat  and  the  Aird,  is  thus  the  undisputed  ancestor  of  the  present 
family.  Those  who  wish  for  further  information  may  consult  Ander- 
son's elaborate  history  of  the  house  of  Fraser,  which  contains  qiatter 
sufficient  to  satiate  the  curiosity  of  the  most  inquisitive  genealogist.  The 
title  which  fell  under  the  attainder  of  the  last  Lord  Lovat  in  1748,  has 
recently  been  revived  in  the  person  of  his  actual  representative,  whose 
high  personal  character  and  steady  attachment  to  the  principles  of  liberty 
well  merited  such  a  distinction. 

4.  The  Chisholms,  notwithstanding  their  great  desire  to  be  considered 
as  a  Gaelic  clan,  are  undoubtedly  of  Lowland  origin.  This,  as  Mr  Skene 
has  shown,  is  proved  by  the  early  charters  of  the  family,  particularly  by 
a  deed  dated  the  I5th  of  April,  1403;  and  the  same  author  is  of  opinion 
that  their  original  seat  was  in  Roxburghshire,  where  persons  of  this 
name  still  remain.  The  principal  possessions  of  this  family  consist  of 
Comer  and  Strathglass ;  but  how  these  were  at  first  obtained,  or  by  what 
combination  of  circumstances  the  Chisholms  were  drawn  from  the  south 
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to  the  north,  we  have  not  ascertained.  The  head  or  representative  of 
this  &mily  affects  the  denomination  of  The  Chisholm ;  a  title  not  re- 
markable either  for  its  modesty  or  good  taste,  and  which  is  apt  to  pro- 
Toke  a  smile  when  it  first  meets  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  persons  not  ac- 
customed to  such  definite  and  exclusive  appellations.  Longinus  informs 
us,  however,  that  the  Greeks  called  Homer,  par  excellence,  The  Poet, 
and  probably  this  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  warrant  in  the  North  for 
a  laird  styling  himself  The  Chisholm. 


Ws  have  now  done,  and  with  these  brief  notices  shall  here  conclude 
the  History  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Highland  Clans.  The  subject  is 
by  no  means  exhausted,  but  our  space  is  already  more  than  outrun,  and 
we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  sketching  an  outline  where  time  prevents 
us  from  completing  a  picture*  Great  and  important  changes  have  lat- 
terly been  wrought  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  much  that  was  not 
long  ago  matter  of  observation  has  already  passed  into  the  category  of 
the  things  that  were.  Old  feelings,  old  habits,  old  prejudices,  old  cus- 
toms, old  traditions,  and  old  superstitions,  are  daily  dying  out  and  being 
forgotten  r  the  process  of  assimilation  is  advancing  with  singular  rapidity 
and  effect ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  a  few  years  more, 
scarcely  a  trace  will  remain  of  those  characteristic  peculiarities  by  which 
the  Highlanders  were  so  long  distinguished.  Modern  innovations  have 
proved  fiital  to  the  poetry  of  the  national  character ;  the  voice  of  tradi- 
tion is  mute;  old  things  have  passed  away,  all  things  are  becoming  new. 
But  in  the  page  of  the  Chronioter  or  the  Historian  there  will  still  be 
found  materials  sufficient  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  to 
cherish  that  proud  feeling  of  nationality,  which  is  the  only  solid  founda- 
tion of  real  patriotism,  and  the  best  inheritance  of  any  people. 


THE  END. 


\  EDINBURGH  : 
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